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PREPATOBT  NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTH  TOLUME. 


Tmi  Editor  deems  it  proper  to  prefix  to  the  present  yolmne  a  tew 
explanatory  statements.  1.  Only  the  Synoptical. Gospels  have,  in  the 
original,  been  carried  through  the  fourth  edition.  Other  portions  of  the 
Commentary  have  reached,  a  third,  others  a  second  edition.  This  wiQ 
account  for  a  slight  change  in  the  title  page  of  the  present  volume.  2. 
The  Scripture  references  have  been,  in  the  entire  work,  thus  &r,  thor- 
oughly examined,  and  numerous  errors  rectified.  It  is  believed  that  the 
work  will  be  found,  in  this  important  point,  unusually  correct. .  8.  In  the 
present  volume  the  numerous  references  to  Winer's  New  Testament 
Grammar  (made,  in  the  original,  to  the  third  edition)  have  been  con- 
formed to  the  sixth  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  edition.  They  have 
also  been  adjusted  to  the  section  and  paragraph  (instead  of  the  page),  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  available,  in  a  translation  as  in  the  orig- 
inal. Such  a  translation  will  probably  be  soon  issued  by  the  American 
publishers  of  Olshausen.  4.  The  widely-extended  fiivour  and  interest 
with  which  this  admirable  Commentary  has  been  received,  have  prompted 
the  editor  to  augmented  pains  in  securing  to  the  American  edition  ac- 
curacy, clearness,  and  even  a  degree  of  elegance.  The  amount  of  labour 
which  this  has  involved  wiQ  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  gone 
through  a  similar  task.  The  Edinburg  translation  is  by  more  than  a 
dozen  different  hands  (exhibiting  nearly  every  variety  of  qualification 
and  <7e«-qualification),  and  has  been  subjected  to  no  single  editorial 
supervision.  It  exhibits  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  a  great 
disregard  of  uniformity,  while  scarcely  a  single  portion  of  it  is  executed 
in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  manner.  The  entire  work  thus  &r,  except 
perhaps  the  latter  half  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (next  to  this  in  ac- 
curacy is  the  Acts),  is  deformed  by  frequent  errors,  often  seriously  af 
fecting  the  course  of  thought,  and  by  not  less  frequent  obscurities.  As 
a  lesser  defect,  we  may  mention  the  Greek  accentuation,  which  is  often 
carelessly,  and  in  some  entire  divisions  of  the  work  systematically  wrong. 
All  its  other  faults,  however,  might  be  passed  with  comparative  indulg- 
ence ;  but  we  feel  compelled  to  notice,  in  terms  of  severe  reprehension, 
its  translation  of  that  entire  section  of  the  Gospels  containing  the  trial, 
crucifixion,  and  resurrecti<m  of  Christ  (in  which  Olshausen's  peculiar 
genius  is  transcendently  displayed),  and  of  the  volume  containmg  the 
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two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  These  important  portions,  amounting 
to  some  600  pages,  exhibit  a  marvelloas  capacity  of  blundering,  a  sloven- 
liness and  ignorance  utterly  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  laboriously 
waded  through  the  sea  of  errors  with  which  they  are  inundated.  The 
translators  often  seem  ignorant  alike  of  German  and  of  English,  and  al- 
most  indifferent  whether  they  give  the  meaning  of  the  original,  a  mean- 
ing alien  from  the  original,  a  meaning  the  reverse  of  the  ori^al,  or  no 
meaning  whatever.  The  editor  speaks  thus  with  unaffected  pain  in 
regard  to  so  important  a  work,  issued  by  a  publishing  house  of  eminent 
respectability,  and  which  in  its  noble  Library  of  Foreign  Theological 
Literature,  is  rendering  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  sacred  learning  an 
invaluable  service  But  the  statement  he  has  made  is  simple  truth.  The 
translations  of  these  portions  contain  more  mistakes  than  lines,  and  on 
almost  every  pitge  utterly  darken  or  grossly  pervert  the  sense  of  the 
original  In  cutting  his  way  through  this  wilderness  of  blunders,  the 
editor  does  not  presume  to  hope  that  his  work  has  been  perfectly  accom- 
plished. Obliged  sometimes  to  labor  when  physically  and  mentally  ex- 
hausted, he  has  no  doubt  left  behind  many  (he  trusts  minor)  errors  to 
be  expurgated  from  a  ihture  edition.  He  feels  assured,  however,  that 
he  has,  in  the  main,  restored  Olshansen  to  sense,  and  that  the  readers  of 
this  edition  will  not  be  obliged  frequentiy  to  pause  and  wonder  that  so 
celebrated  a  commentator  could  say  things,  not  so  *'  hard"  but  so  im^ 
possible  *Ho  be  understood.** 

A.  0.  KENDRICK. 
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SECTION    IV. 
(Vn.  7— VIIL  39.) 


Of  the  Stages  of  Dsyslopment  alike  ih  Ikdiyxduals  and  the 

Uniyebss. 

Ik  the  establishment  of  the  new  way  of  salvation  upon  the  yica- 
rions  character  of  Christ  and  the  indication  of  its  relation  to  the 
law,  the  strictly  doctrinal  discussion  had  at  length  reached  a  full  and 
natural  termination.  But  in  now  proceeding  most  appropriately  to 
indicate  the  various  stages  of  development  disclosed  primarily  in 
the  individual  man,  the  apostle  sheds  a  still  clearer  light  over  all 
that  has  preceded.  He  shews,  first  (vii  7-24),  how  man  rises  fix)m 
the  state  of  undeveloped  childishness  into  that  of  life  under  tJie 
law,  in  which  sin  awakened  by  the  resistance  of  the  law  calls  up 
that  inward  conflict,  by  which  he  first  becomes  truly  conscious  of 
the  moral  antagonism  within  him,  and  of  his  bondage  to  sin.  The 
result  of  this  conflict  is  the  felt  need  of  redemption,  out  of  which 
faith  in  the  redemption  accomplished  in  Christ  developes  itself;  and 
in  the  power  of  this  faith  the  believer  is  enabled,  what  of  his  own 
effort  he  could  never  do,  to  serve  the  Divine  law  in  spirit,  albeit  the 
old  man  in  him  remains  still  subjected  to  the  law  of  sin.  Ilien  fol- 
lows (viL  26— viii  17)  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  new 
life  itself  received  through  Christ.  This  penetrates  not  merely  the 
inward  man,  but  sanctifies  and  glorifies  by  degrees  the  bodily  sub- 
'  stance  also^  so  that  the  whole  man  becomes  like  to  Christ,  and 
thereby  heir  of  God  and  co-heir  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  But  since 
man  is  a  member,  and  the  most  essential  member  of  the  creation, 
his  life  must  react  upon  the  universe  for  glorification  not  less  than 
his  death  has  acted  upon  it  for  destruction.    The  participation  of 
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Qniversal  nataro  ia  the  perfecting  of  humanity  in  Christ,  Paul  treats 
of  lasdy  (viii.  18-89),  and  this  contemplation  of  the  infinite  power, 
which  lies  in  Christ,  as  the  germ  of  the  whole  vast  glorified  crea- 
tion, so  inspires  the  apostle,  that  he  closes  with  a  triumphal  «ong, 
in  whiqh  he  utters  with  glad  assurance  the  unconquerableness  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  all  bis  &ithful. 


§  11.  Of  the  Development  of  the  Individual  until  his  Ex- 

PEBIENOE  OF  BeDEMPTION. 

(VII.  7-24.) 

Before  we  treat  the  particulars  of  this  remarkable,  and,  alike 
theoretically  and  practically,  highly  important  section,  some  general 
questions  are  to  be  considered,  the  answer  to  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure determines  its  illustration.  Is  Paul  speaking  in  this  section  of 
his  oum  statey  or  not  f  and  are  the  experiences  of  the  regeneraie  or 
unregenerate  its  subject  matter  ?  As  regards  the  first  question,  it 
Ib  clear,  that  the  apostle  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  to  carry 
through  this  representation  in  the  first  person,  if  ahaolutely  no 
analogy  to  his  portraiture  were  presented  in  his  own  life,  if  he  had 
intended  himself  to  be  considered  as  expressly  excepted.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  clear  that  Paul  cannot  be  so  speaking  of 
himself  as  that  his  statements  refer  to  him  cUone;  for  his  desire  is,  to 
enlighten  his  readers  upon  their  own  i^ecessities.  Bather  must  his 
expericDces  mirror  those  of  the  great  body.  We  can  but  decide 
therefore  that  while  the  apostle  speaks  indeed  of  himself,  it  is  rather 
under  those  relations  which  he  shares  in  common  with  the  race, 
than  of  his  own  individual  experience.  Little,  however,  is  gained 
by  this,  unless  it  be  determined  in  what  period  of  his  life  the 
experiences  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  were  felt.  This  inquiry 
coincides  with  the  other  highly  important  question,  whether  his 
portraiture  has  reference  to  the  state  of  the  regenerate  or  unre- 
generate. The  passage  7-13,  iadeed,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
all  expositors,  applies  to  the  state  be/ore  regeneration,  the  aorist 
sufficiently  indicating  that  the  state  described  is  gone  by ;  but  whe- 
ther vers.  14-24  are  likewise  to  be  considered  as  preceding  regenera- 
tion, seems  very  uncertain,  since  in  this  section  Paul  employs  only 
the  present f  while  viii.  2,  etc.,  the  aorist  reappears.  This  is  in  fact 
a  difficult  inquiry,  as  in  the  Jirst  place  the  processes  treated  of  are 
purely  internal,  and  require  thoroughly  analogous  experiences  and  a 
definite  consciousness  of  these  experiences,  in  order  to  be  rightly  es- 
timated ;  in  the  next  place,  the  influence  of  many  false  tendencies 
has  confused  the  inquiry.  Pelagian  blindness  as  to  moral  states,  as 
well  as  Donatist  rigorousness,  must  have  found  it  easy  to  assert,  that 
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vers.  14-24  could  not  liave  reference  to  the  regenerate,  for  that  sin 
in  these  must  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Moral  laxity  or 
hypocrisy  has  again  found  it  very  convenient  to  say,  that  Paul  is  de* 
scribing  the  state  of  the  regenerate,  thus  dreaming  that  they  might, 
notwithstanding  their  moral  debasement,  consider  themselves  regen- 
erate. But  besides  these  decidedly  false  tendencies,  even  the  most 
&itliful  and  learned  members  of  the  church  have  held  different 
views  of  the  passage,  accordiug  as  they  were  accustomed  to  consider 
the  sinfulness  of  man  to  be  greater  or  less,  and  so  to  rate  differently 
the  effect  of  regeneration.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  orientals,  always  inclining  to  Pelagianism,  as  Origen,  Chrysos- 
torn,  Theodoret,  on  the  side  of  those  who  refer  the  passage  to  the 
state  before  regeneration.  Even  Augustine  followed  them  at  first ; 
as  he  carried  out  his  system,  however,  he  was  induced  to  defend  the 
opposite  view,  that  Paul  is  describing  the  state  of  the  regenerate 
themselves.  He  was  followed  not  merely  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  most  esteemed  theologians,  especially  Anselm  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, but  by  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Beza,  who 
interpreted  the  passage  as  Augustine  did.  After  Bpener,  Franke, 
Bengel,  Gottfiried  Arnold,  Zinzendorf,  the  words  of  the  apostle 
again  began  to  be  explained  of  the  state  preceding  regeneration, 
and  Stier,  Tholuck,  Riickert,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  follow  them  in 
their  interpretation.  These  learned  men  nevertheless  rightly  ac- 
knowledge in  the  Augustinian  representation  also  an  element  of 
truth,  since  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate  moments  occur  in  which 
they  must  speak  entirely  as  Paul  expresses  himself  here.  As  it  is 
only  by  degrees  that  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel  pene- 
trates the  different  tendencies  of  the  inward  Ufe,  kindred  phenomena 
extend  through  the  whole  life  of  the  believer ;  and  this  suggests  the 
possibility  of  uniting  the  two  views  in  a  higher  one.  For  it  is 
antecedently  improbable,  that  men  like  Augustine  and  the  reformers 
should  have  entirely  erred  in  the  conception  of  so  important  a  pas- 
sage. The  following  exhibition  of  the  course  of  thought  may  per- 
haps render  it  clear  how  such  a  difference  of  views  could  arise  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  what  in  such  difference  is 
right  and  what  erroneous. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle's  purpose  is  to  sketch  a 
description  of  the  inward  process  of  development  from  its  begin- 
nings to  its  highest  perfection.  He  sets  out,  vii.  9,  from  a  state 
in  which  the  man  is  living  entirely  without  law,  and  closes,  viii  11, 
with  the  glorification  of  the  body.  The  question  occurs  here,  how 
many  stages  of  development  are  properly  distinguished  ?  Four 
clearly  present  themselves.  Firsty  a  life  without  law,  in  which  sin 
is  dead  ;  nextj  a  life  under  the  law,  in  which  sin  becomes  alive  and 
'has  dominion  ;  /miher^  a  state  in  which,  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
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the  Spirit  haa  dominion,  and  sin  is  mastered ;  finally y  the  state  of 
the  entire  exclusion  of  sin  by  the  glorification  of  the  body.    If  now 
by  regeneration  all  is  to  be  undeistood  from  the  first  stirrings  of 
grace,  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  description  may  then  be  applied  to 
the  regenerate ;  because  the  very  heedfulness  of  the  law  is  called 
forth  by  grace.    But  it  is  surely  more  correct  and  scriptural  to  call 
regeneration  that  inward  process  only,  by  which|  after  the  need  of 
redemption  is  awakened,  the  power  of  Christ  bears  sway  in  the 
soul ;  so  that  a  new,  spiritual  man  comes  into  being,  and  exercises 
his  ruling  power.    According  to  this  acceptation,  the  state  under  the 
law  cannot  co-exist  with  regeneration,  and  without  question  there- 
fore— as  vii.  24  would  seem  to  express  the  awakened  need  of  re- 
demption, and  ver.  25  the  experience  of  redemption  itself— vers.  14- 
24  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  period  be/ore  regeneration,  and  understood 
as  portraying  the  confiict  in  the  breast  of  one  who  is  awakened. 
As,  however,  the  apostle  in  this  section  makes  use  of  the  present, 
while  before  and  afterwards  he  employs  the  aorist,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  he  does  not  regard  this  state  of  conflict  as  concluded  with  the 
experience  of  redemption.    In  the  description  (14-24)  itself  too,  as 
will  afterwards  be  more  particularly  shewn,  an  advance  in  the  con- 
flict with  sin  is  clearly  observable,  the  better  /  stands  out  in  the  man 
more  and  more,  and  he  feels  in  God's  law  a  gradually  growing  plea- 
sure.   This  appears  at  ver.  17  especially  in  the  vwl  6e  obiUTt,  and  at 
ver.  20,  in  ovKiriy  which  indicate  a  state  now  past.    In  a  far  higher 
degree,  as  ver.  25  expresses,  is  this  the  case  after  the  experience  of 
the  redeeming  power  of  Christ,  where  the  conflict  with  sin  is  de- 
scribed as  resultinjg  mainly  in  the  triumph  of  the  better  elements  in 
man.     But  a  conflict  remains  still,  even  (ifter  the  experience  of  re- 
generation ;    and  that  even  the  regenerate  man  does  not  always 
appear  victorious,  that  even  for  him  times  of  temptation,  of  very  sore 
temptation,  come  on,  the  Scripture  assures  in  express  declarations 
(comp.  at  1  John  iL  1),  and  in  its  records  of  the  life  of  the  apostles,  as 
does  the  experience  of  all  saints  of  all  times.  Add  to  this  considera- 
tion, that  commensurately  with  true  progress  in  the  life  of  faith, 
our  perception  of  the  stirrings  of  sin  becomes  more  searching  and 
spiritual,  conscience  becomes  more  delicate  and  censures  strictly  even 
the  smaller  deviations,  which  had  else  on  lower  standards  remained 
unnoticed,  and  it  is  clearly  right  that  Augustine  and  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church  who  followed  him,  should  declare,  that  even  the 
regenerate  man  can  and  must  say  of  himself  all  that  the  apostle, 
vers.  14-24,  utters.     The  safest  answer  therefore  to  the  question, 
whether  Paul  is  here  treating  of  the  regenerate,  is,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage, vers.  14-24,  he  immediately  describes  the  state  of  the  man  6e« 
fore  regeneration,  since  his  purpose  is,  to  set  forth  coherently  the 
whole  course  of  development ;  in  the  consciousness,  however,  that 
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phenomena  entirely  flimUar  present  themselves  within  the  regenerate 
man,  he  makes  the  description  applicaUe  to  the  regenerate  also. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  apostle  immedi' 
ately  and  directly  intends  the  regenerate,  and  on  the  other  the  as- 
sertion, that  in  the  regenerate  man  nothing  answering  to  the 
picture,  vers.  14-24,  can  be  found,  are  alike  entirely  erroneous.  The 
distinction  between  the  conflict  and  the  fall  of  the  unregenerate  and 
the  conflict  and  fall  of  the  regenerate,  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
subjective  feeling  of  their  near  affinity,  objectively  so  great  (as  at  vii. 
24,  25  will  be  proved)  that  anxiety,  lest  the  view  proposed  shomld 
strip  regeneration  of.  its  essential  character,  must  appear  entirely 
tmfounded.*  If  we  now  look  back  again  to  the  first  question,  of 
which  period  of  his  life  the  apostle  could  say  such  things  as  he 
utters,  vers.  14-24,  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  be  immediately  de- 
scribing his  moral  state  after  the  Lord's  appearing  to  him  neiu: 
Damascus,  but  his  inward  conflicts  under  the  yoke  of  the  law ;  yet 
the  transition  into  the  present  certainly  indicates,  that  even  in  his 
then  existing  state,  he  still  caught  the  tones  of  feeling  which  made 
him  exclaim  with  perfect  truth,  although  with  incomparably  more- 
delicate  application  to  deeper  and  tenderer  relations  than  in  his  for- 
mer state  (comp.  at  vii.  24,  25):  What  I  would,  I  do  not,  and  what 
I  would  not,  that  I  do  ;  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  I    (Comp.  at  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  etc.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — The  first  two  verses  of  this  section  contain  the  gen- 
eral fundamental  thought  briefiy  expressed,  which  ver.  9,  etc.,  further 
carries  out.  The  apostle  expresses  in  these  the  relation  of  sin  to 
the  law,  and  describes  the  latter  as  the  power  which  brings  sin  to 
sight.  Sin  is  in  human  nature,  even  apart  from  law,  but  by  the 
law  does  it  mani/ed  itself,  and  so  reach  the  human  consciousness. 
Hence,  also,  notwithstanding  this  provocation  of  sin  by  the  law,  the 
law  itself  is  no  sinful  production,  but  rather  it  is  ho}y,  just,  and 
good  (ver.  12),  as  the  expression  of  the  holy  will  of  Grod,  of  whose 
eternal,  unalterable  nature  it  even  therefore  partakes  (comp.  Ps. 
cxix.  96),  and  is  designed  to  lead  to  life ;  but  sin  perverts  it  to 
death.  (Yer.  10  and  the  observations  at  John  xii.  50,  compared 
with  Levit.  xviii.  5  ;  Deut.  v.  16,  33.)  What  the  apostle  declares 
here,  therefore,  holds  also,  not  by  any  means  merely  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law,  but  of  the  moral  law,  generally,  in  all  forms  of  its 
manifestation  among  heathens,  Jews  and  Christians.  It  is  the 
entirely  universal  character  of  law^  that  sin  breaks  and  swells  up 

*  Beiche  has  strikingly  failed  in  his  acoeptation  of  this  passage ;  he  holds  that  the 
Jewish  hamanitj)  comprehended  in  the  apostle's  person,  is  speaking  here.  The  one-sided 
leferenoe  of  the  vofioc  merely  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  clearly  false  acoeptation;  that  one-sided  reference  itselfl  however,  is  founded  in  the 
doctrinal  principles  of  this  learned  man. 
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BgainBt  it  (comp.  at  ver.  13),  since  it  checks  the  stream  of  sinfol 
desire  in  a  concrete  case  by  a  positive  command  {hrrokTi)^  and  by 
this  check  urges  to  such  a  transgression  of  the  commandment  as 
renders  palpable  to  the  man  his  own  moral  state.  The  relation  in 
which  Paul  in  these  verses  places  sin  (dfiaprla),  and  desire  {inidvfiia)^ 
is  peculiar.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  he  considered  the 
inidviua  as  the  first,  the  dfia^la  as  the  derived  principle.  In  the  sinful 
(let  the  two  are  really  so  related  ;  the  evil  desire  is  the  mother  of 
the  evil  deed  (James  i.  15);  but  dfia^ia  denotes  here  the  sinful 
state  in  general,  which  in  the  special  case  is  merely  revealed^  and 
for  this  relation  their  position  is  exactly  reversed.  The  iniOvfiia^ 
prava  concupiscentiay  issues  from  the  general,  sinful  nature  of  man, 
as  its  first  manifestation,  and  then  the  act  follows.  Upon  nearer 
*  consideration  of  the  apostle's  words,  however,  it  becomes  evident, 
that  he  intends  the  relation  of  dfjLoprla  to  iniOvfita  to  be  exactly 
so  understood  here.  Sinfulness  causes  evil  desire  in  all  its  forms 
(rrdaav  imdvfiiav\  to  rise  up  through  the  law  in  the  inward  man 
(Karetfr/daaTo  iv  ifwt);  and  the  Divine  commandment  against  de- 
sire now  unveils  to  man  his  corruption.  A  carrying  out  of  the 
desire  into  act  is  not  at  all  in  question.  The  desire  itself  is  sinfvly 
and  forbidden  in  the  law,  and  the  man  may  become  conscious  of  his 
sinfulness,  even  by  the  greatness  of  the  lust,  although  it  should  not 
break  forth  into  outward  evil  deeds,  which  indeed  is  commonly  the 
case.  Hence,  too,  the  ova  imdyfiTJaeig  (Exod.  xx.  14  ;  Dent.  v.  8)  is 
not  to  be  taken,  according  to  Tholuck,  with  an  ^'  and  so  forth/^  as 
thoilgh  Paul  were  selecting  but  one  from  the  many  commandments ; 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  comprisal  of  the  whole  law.  Positively, 
all  laws  say  :  love  God  above  everything  ;  negatively,  they  all  say  : 
suflfer  not  thyself  to  covet ;  that  is,  cleave  not  with  thy  love  to  any 
created  thing,  not  even  to  thyself,  but  to  the  Eternal  only.*^  The 
essence  of  this  inidvfua  is  not  desire  in  itself,  joy  in  this  or  that — ^for 
the  perfect  man  would  have  the  highest,  purest  pleasure  in  all  the 
works  of  Q-od — but  desire,  when  separate  from  God,  selfish  love,  es- 
tranged from  God.  The  command  o{»«  imdviirjaetg^  therefore,  is 
nothing  less  than  that  man  give  himself  up  with  ^11  his  own  desire 
and  joy  ;  this  giving-up,  however,  is  not  possible  without  regenera- 
tion, and  hence  man  cauv^ever,  as  the  following  discourse  demon- 
strates, arrive  at  peace  by  the  law  ;  he  needs  a  Deliverer  from  himself 
(ver.  24).     (Ver.  8,  the  6id  rrj^  ivroXrj^^  as  afterwards,  ver.  11,  is 

*  Tho  apostle  takes  no  notice  of  the  clrcumstapoe  which  is  the  rarer  case,  t(hat  even 
the  frighi,  the  terror  of  sin,  may  hurl  into  sin,  if  the  sliield  of  faith  is  wanting.  Evil 
thoughts,  that  fill  the  heart  with  horror,  may,  by  this  very  terror,  which  takes  awuy  the 
presence  of  mind,  draw  men  down  into  sin.  The  histories  of  criminals  often  afibrd  proof 
of  this.  Still,  to  explain  such  cases,  we  might  assume,  perhaps  without  exception,  either 
previous  moral  corruption,  or  intellectual  weakness  in  conjunction  with  disease. 
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better  connected  with  d4popfif^  la0ovaa  than  with  the  following 
words,  becaose  the  peculiar  working  of  the  law  is  thus  most  definitely 
indicated.) 

Vers.  9, 10. — ^The  apostle  now,  after  having  expressed  the  general 
thonght,  proceeds  in  the  description  of  the  course  of  development  in 
the  man  from  its  first  beginnings  ;  he  describes  a  state  in  which  sin 
IB  as  yet  dead,  and  man  is  living  tviihovt  law.  This  state  of  childish 
unconsciousness  is  disturbed  by  the  law  with  its  commandment  in 
the  case  in  questi(»u  There  is  a  question,  however,  how  we  are  to 
conceive  such  a  state  of  life  without  law,  for  the  apostle  cannot  mean 
the  state  of  infancy  proper  ;  yet,  except  this,  there  is  no  time  in  the 
life  of  man  in  which  it  may  strictly  be  said  that  man  is  in  it  without 
law,  and  sin  without  motion.^  It  may  aid  essentially  in  explaining 
this  difficulty,  to  remark,  that  the  apostle,  during  his  entire  discus* 
sion,  is  not  supposing  crimes  and  such  outbreaks  of  sin,  which  even 
the  magistracy  resents,  and  which  draw  after  them  the  contempt  of 
the  world  ;  for  the  law  is  assuredly  able  to  repress  sins  of  this  kind, 
and  man  can  by  the  guidance  of  the  law  fulfil  of  his  own  power 
80  called  opera  civilia  or  Justitice  externa.  But  in  such  a  state  of 
legal  action  all  laws  and  ordinances  appear  to  man  as  political^  or 
at  least  as  merely  human  statutes,  and  his  whole  effort  is  without 
reference  to  Ghxi ;  he  avoids  sin,  not  for  Grod's  sake,  but  for  its 
disagreeable  external  consequences,  which  to  be  sure  is  better  than 
that  recklessness  which  does  not  even  shun  consequences,  yet  still 
does  not  satisfy  absolute  righteousness.  With  such  a  state  of  mind, 
the  apostle  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  here.  He  is  speaking  rather  of 
that  moment  when  his  relation  to  God  dawns  upon  man,  not  merely 
in  conception,  but  in  essence  and  power,  and  he  learns  to  regard  all 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  law  as  Divine^  ^hat  is,  as 
absolute  commandments.  The  whole  time  before  this  moment  he 
calls  the  life  without  law,  when  sin  was  dead.\  With  this  accepta- 
tion results,  also,  what  holds  equally  of  all  subsequent  stages  of 
development,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  this  first  stage  as  instanta* 
neously  overpast.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  with  most  men,  the 
discernment  of  the  law,  as  being  the  will  of  the  absolutely  holy  God, 
takes  place  instantaneously,  and  the  former  and  after  life  may  be 

•  Usteri  (in  the  FftuL  Lehrbegr.  4th  edit  p.  39)  sappoees  this  state  to  be  like  that  of 
Adam  before  the  ihU,  which  is  sorely  against  the  apostle's  meaning,  who  oooaiders  this 
irtate  of  the  deadness  of  sin  itself  as  a  conaoqvMnct  of  the  M. 

f  The  ^  dftapria  dvi^n^ev  (yer.  9),  Is  not,  as  Bilckert  still  holdfl^  to  be  oonstnied  *'sin 
again  revived,''  as  though  it  had  onoe  been  alive  (from  which  oonception  the  reading  ^I^ 
ow,  which  ronst  certainly  be  set  aaide^  proceeded);  dva^aa  is  rather  "to  come  to  life** 
(aofleben)  as  dvianffu  (in  its  intransitive  tenses)  is  "to  arise,  stand  up."  The  coming  to 
life,  however,  presupposes  no  antecedent  living  of  that  which  comes  to  life^  but  a  slum- 
bering only  of  the  life  in  it  Thus  comes  to  life  the  slumbering  germ  of  a  grain  of  seed, 
which  iiad  not  a&  yet  Indapendently  lived.  The  expression, "  to  come  to  life  again,  ibr  the 
L  time,"  is  here  wholly  inappropriate. 
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dearly  distingoished  ;  but  it  Ib  only  by  degrees  tbat  tbe  risen  light 
diffuses  itself  into  tbe  different  regions  of  tbe  inward  life,  and  even 
those  who  have  made  progress  may  have  still  to  experience  on  iso- 
lated departments,  that  they  were  Uving  there  without  law,  since 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  Divine  law  in  this  or  that  individual 
case  had  been  a  long  time  in  becoming  to  them  a  matter  of  living 
consciousness.  Thus  it  may  be  perceived  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  x^k  v^^mv  dfui^la  veicpd,  without  law  sin  was  dead.  The 
deadness  of  sin  does  not  imply  that  it  has  no  motion  at  all ;  for  its 
very  essence  is  a  disordered  li/e^  and  must  always  manifest  itself  as 
such,  although  often  negatively  only,  by  failure  in  fear  and  love  of  God ; 
but  it  is  so  &r  dead  toithout  law,  as  that  it  is  not  at  first  discerned  in 
its  nature  and  in  its  whole  magnitude,  without  the  light  of  the  law  to 
enlighten  its  darkness.  With  that  knowledge,  however,  the  sin  itself 
increases :  first,  because  from  this  knowledge  there  is  generated  a 
resistance  which  enhances  the  fierce  power  of  the  natural  life  (ver. 
13);  next,  because  the  sin,  which  has  entered  into  the  consciousness, 
is  like  a  germ  awakened  from  slumber,  that  strives  for  an  ever- 
growing development.  Man's  self-will  champs  fiercely  the  bit  that 
would  curb  it :  the  love  of  knowledge,  perverted  to  curiosity,  bums 
with  eagerness  to  taste  the  forbidden  thing  ;  and  thus  through  the 
law  sin  perfects  itself  in  itself  by  the  heightened  action  of  desire  ; 
granting  that  it  does  not,  as  indeed  will  but  rarely  happen,  break 
forth  into  acts  of  open  criminality.  (This  phenomenon  is  so  conso- 
nant to  experience  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament,  Prov. 
ix.  17,  and  even  by  profane  authors.  Comp.  the  noted  passage  in 
Ovid.  Amor,  iii,  4,  "  Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper  cupimusque  nega- 
ta.^')  To  the  quickening  of  sin  the  apostle  immediately  attaches 
the  dying  (f  the  /,  the  better  self  ;*  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  latter  had  been  alive  before  the  moment  of  the  law's  coming  in, 
that  is,  that  the  better  had  prevailed,  and  that  accordingly  this 
moment  would  seem  to  be  the  signal,  not  of  an  advance  to  the 
better,  but  of  a  retrogression  to  the  worse.  And  indeed  this  is  Paul's 

*  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that  the  development  of  the  cooflict  assomes  in  many  men 
a  different  ahape.  Sin  is  with  many  alive  fix>m  the  beginning,  and  tbe  better  self  fieema 
to  sleep.  The  course  of  conversion  with  snch  persons  then  takes  the  shape,  that  the  con- 
flict is  first  developed,  when  the  I  awakes  ttom  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inner  man,  and 
opposes  itself  to  the  unresisted  dominion  of  the  sinM  element  The  apostle's  description, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  ob  prescribing  one  unifarm  and  inwtiriable  process  uf 
eonversion ;  experience  indeed  shews,  that  in  the  life  of  many  converted  persons^  e.  g^ 
Spener's  and  Ziniendorf's,  no  such  decisive  moment  occurred  as  Paul  describes  in 
tbe  passage  viL  24  But  such  as  theirs  naturaUy  are  only  to  be  supposed  in  the 
church;  with  heathens  and  Jews,  as  those  of  whom  Paul  was  immediately  thinking^ 
the  conversion  must  necessarily  have  shewn  itself;  as  Paul  represents  it;  because  with 
them  any  abiding  in  the  grace  of  hapUsm  is  out  of  the  question,  and  consequently  in  them 
conversion  must  reveal  itself  as  one  marked  and  instantaneous  act  by  which  they  enter 
into  the  communion  of  the  fiuthfoL 
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meaning,  as  ver.  13  clearly  shews ;  yet  the  deterioration  is  but  a 
seeming  one,  like  the  full,  open  coming-out  of  a  hitherto  lurking 
disease.  As  no  cure  is  possible  without  this,  so  unless  sin  be  thus 
forced  to  shew  itself,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  it.  The  relatively 
better  state,  which  consists  in  an  amiable  temper,  and  freedom  from 
violent  desires,  is  also  but  a  seeming  one,  that  has  no  true  fouudation, 
and  therefore  vanishes  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  temptation  approaches. 
The  coming  forth  of  sin,  however,  is  not,  as  was  before  noticed,  to  be 
understood  of  open  criminality  and  wickedness,  from  which  man 
on  any  standard  can  and  must  by  his  own  power  refrain,  but  of 
those  inward  impulses  and  subtle  workings  of  sin,  which  are  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  human  judgment.  Meantime  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, even  for  the  gross  offender,  when  the  law  becomes  alive  in  him, 
forthwith  by  penitence  and  faith,  to  enter  into  redemption  ;  but  he 
may  not  abuse  this  position  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  himself. 
The  actual  thief  or  adulterer  may  not.  appeal  to  his  sinfulness  as 
rendering  his  thus  sinning  necessary:  he  could  perfectly  well  have 
refrained  from  the  deed;  but  the  inward  lust  no  man  can  of  liis 
own  power  do  away ;  and  it  is  of  the  overmastering  force  of  this  that 
the  apostle  immediately  treats  here. 

Vers.  11-13. — Paul  lingers  still  upon  these  thoughts,*  and  exalts 
the  holiness  of  the  law,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  holy  Grod, 
so  that  the  cause  of  its  effect  in  augmenting  sin  is  only  to  be  found 
in  sin  itself.  The  law  is  but  the  innocent  occasion,  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non;  the  causa  ^ciens  is  the  sinfulness  of  man.  The  lat- 
ter, therefore,  appears  (with  a  glance  at  Q-en.  iii.)  as  a  thing  prop- 
erly foreign  to  the  man,  deceiving  even  himself  This  relation  of 
the  ly6j  /,  to  dfutpria,  sin,  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  under- 
standing what  follows,  and  for  scriptural  anthropology  in  general. 
Sin  is  not  the  nature,  the  substance  of  man  himself  (as  evil  generally 
is  nothing  substantial,  but  merely  discord,  the  disturbance  of  the 
relations  originally  ordained  by  God) ;  rather  has  the  germ  of  the 
Divine  image  remained  even  in  fallen  man,  to  which  grace  knits  on 
her  work  of  bringing  him  back  to  God.  (Comp.  at  Bom.  iL  14, 15.) 
This  better  germ  of  life,  however,  appears  in  the  natural  state,  when 
sm  has  sprung  to  life,  as  suppressed  by  a  foreign  power,  clouded  and 
obscured  in  its  nature,  and  hence  the  operation  of  gnice  finds  ex- 
pression in  striving  to  draw  it  forth,  and  give  it  dominion.  Sin, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sum  of  isolated  evil  actions, 
any  more  than  good  as  a  sum  of  isolated  good  deeds,  but  both  good 
and  evU  are  elements  of  life  ;  wherefore,  where  good  or  evil  has 
place  in  a  person,  the  one  or  the  other  element,  light  or  darkness, 

*  The  delineation  of  the  state  under  the  law  begins  fandamentallj  at  ver.  9,  with  the 
kTJdovcrq^  6^  r^f  ivro7J,c^  the  description  itself  does  not  properly  follow  until  yer.  14,  while 
vers.  10-13  regard  more  immediateij  the  moment  of  traoaition. 
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the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  or  the  prince  of  darkness,  exercises 
dominion.  Therefore,  it  is  said  also,  1  John  iii.  8,  h  7toi(ov  ttjv  dfiap^ 
rtav  iK  Tov  6ia06Xov  kariv^  he  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  But  the 
dominion  of  sin,  when  it  is  allowed,  takes  the  form  of  d-rraT^,  deceit j 
because  the  /  fancies  it  will  fiad  in  sin  true  joy  and  abiding  satis- 
faction, in  which,  however,  it  deceives  itself.  Sin,  as  discord,  is 
never  able  to  allay  that  thirst  for  eternal  joy  which  is  planted  in 
every  being,  for  she  brings  ever  in  her  train  the  loathing  of  herself. 
The  law  fulfils,  then,  one  of  its  important  aims  in  bringing  this 
deceit  to  the  consciousness  of  man  ;  it  manifests  the  secret  hidden 
nature  of  evil  (Iva  0av§  dfioQTta),  it  heightens  it  in  its  nature,  in 
order  the  more  surely  to  awaken  disgust  at  it,  and  to  convert  all  the 
desire  and  love  of  man  to  that  good,  which  as  internal  harmony, 
.appeases  the  longing  for  eternity.  The  words  Iva  yivrjTat  koO'  vnep" 
Pokrjv  dimprrtjiXo^  ^  dfiapria,  that  8in  may  become  exceeding  sinful, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  refined  on  ;•  they  would  seem,  in  this  obvious 
and  simple  sense  to  assert  that  the  commandment  heightens  sin.  As 
a  rapidly  flowing  stream  rolls  calmly  on,  so  long  as  no  object  checks 
it,  but  foams  and  roars  when  met  by  any  obi^truction,  just  so  calmly 
does  the  sinful  element  hold  its  course  through  the  man  so  long  as 
he  does  not  stem  it ;  but  if  he  would  realize  the  Divine  command- 
ment, he  begins  to  feel  the  might  of  the  element,  of  whose  dominion 
he  had  as  yet  not  dreamed. 

(The  construction  is  not  without  difficulty.  To  'AAAa  ^  dfmpria 
the  words  ifJtol  yeyove  Bdvarog  are  evidently  to  be  supplied  from 
the  preceding,  but  the  following  Iva  fpavg  iiiapria  seems  to  stand  un- 
connectedly,  and  some  expositors  would  bracket  it  as  parenthesis, 
•  without  doubt  erroneously.  It  is  better  to  refer  Iva  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  and  consequently  to  supply :  "  wherein  (namely  as  sin 
becomes  the  cause  of  death  to  men)  God  purposes  that."  Kaff 
imeQ{3nXTiv  =  imepliakXdvTCjg,  is  frequently  used  by  PauL  [Comp.  1 
Cor.  xii.  81  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8,  iv.  17  ;  Gal.  i.  13.]  The  formulais  found 
also  in  later  profane  writers.  The  second  Iva  is  to  be  taken  as  stand- 
ing quite  parallel  to  the  first ;  the  second  clause  only  illustrates  and 
enhances  the  thought  of  the  first. 

Ver.  14. — Hereupon  the  carnal  state  of  man  is  opposed  to  the 
purely  objective  Divine  nature  of  the  law  (the  nvevftariKog  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  emanation  of  God,  of  the  -rrvevfia^  John  iv.  24).  Spirit 
and  flesh  lust  against  each  other.  (GaL  v.  17.)  Therefore,  the  I 
also  and  the  law  are  against  each  other,  the  I  would  be  independent. 
There  is  certainly  no  break  to  be  made  here  at  ver.  14  ;  the  apostle 
does  not  pass  to  any  new  representation ;  but  the  change  of  the 
tenses — the  present  being  maintained  so  constantly  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  while  hitherto  preterites  were  used — cannot,  as  al« 
ready  observed,  be  overlooked.     We  find  a  generalization  of  the 
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relations  signified  in  this  ;  Paul  regards^  in  what  follows,  man 
in  himself,  at  all  stages  of  development,  in  conflict  with  the  law, 
and,  in  as  far  as  the  old  man  remains  even  after  regeneration,  so  far 
the  following  description,  as  has  heen  shewn  above,  has  its  truth 
also  6)r  the  regenerate  man  himself*  But  the  question  occurs, 
what  conception  are  we  to  form  of  adp^,  and  its  derivative  (rap/uKdg  ? 
Schlensner  reckons  no  less  than  sixteen  significations  of  trdp^^  which 
Bretschneider  and  Wahl  have  indeed  reduced  to  seven  ;  still,  even 
these  learned  men  have  failed  to  exhibit  any  natural  sequence  in 
these  significations.  The  following  observations  may  perhaps  facili- 
tate a  survey  of  the  process  by  which  its  various  meanings  are 
developed.  Xapf,  t^,  signifies,  primarily,  the  substance  of  the  flesh, 
as  belonging  to  the  living  organism  ;  as  dead  it  is  called  icpia^.  In 
this  meaning,  as  substance  of  the  bodt/y  flesh  and  bones  are  often 
connected  (e.  gr.,  Luke  xxiv.  39  ;  Eph.  v,  30)  to  indicate  emphat- 
ically the  material  quality.  This  sensuous  signification  becomes 
then  applied  in  holy  writ  to  spiritual  'things  in  two  ways.  Firsts 
flesh  is  conceived  as  the  visible  veil  of  the  spirit,  and  so  far  adp^  ap- 
pears as  an  equivalent  to  ypdfifiaj  letter,  the  veil  of  the  spirit  in  the 
Scripture,  or  to  <l>avtp6v,  manifest,  in  contrast  with  Kpvnrdv,  hidden 
(Rom.  ii.  28,  29  ;  Col.  iu  1,  5  ;  Heb.  ix.  10),  and  denotes  the  out- 
ward, the  outside — the  form  in  contrast  with  the  essence  ;  nea^,  adp^ 
signifies  the  decaying,  perishable  part  of  man,  in  contrast  with  the 
eternal,  imperishable  spirit  dwelling  in  him.  This  sense  appears 
especially  in  the  forms  odp^  koI  alfm  (Matth.  xvi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ; 
Eph.  vi.  12)  and  ndaa  adp^  (Luke  iii.  6  ;  John  iii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  24), 
as  signifying  the  decaying,  perishable  race  of  man  generally.  With 
the  idea  of  decay  is  then  necessarily  given  that  of  sin/ulicss  as  its 
cause ;  death  penetrated  among  mankind  with  sin ;  and  decay  is 
but  death  in  its  gradual  diffusion.  Accordingly  sinfulness  itself  is  . 
also,  especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Galatians,  directly 
called  adp§,  and  imOvfilcu  oapKdg,  desires  of  flesh  (Eph.  ii.  3  ;  1  John 
ii.  16  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18),  a  vovg  aapKdg,  mind  of  jlesh  (Col.  ii.  18),  oCi\»4k 
capKog,  body  of  flesh  (Col.  ii.  11,  compared  with  Eccles.  xxiii.  16), 
and  the  like  are  spoken  of  Finally,  this  usage  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, as  implying  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  considered  sin  as 
grounded  merely  in  the  bodily  impulses,  as  a  prepondeniting 
sensuality.  The  adp^  is  rather  to  be  understood,  as  embracing  the 
whole  psychical  Ijfe,  with  all, its  will  and  mind  ;  for  without  the  ani- 

*  That  the  phenomena  hero  described  admit,  indeed,  a  partially  universal  application, 
cannot  be  denied.  Yet  I  thii.k  the  ground  of  the  apostlc*e  change  of  tense  lies  in  the 
vividness  of  his  oonceplumf  which  naturally  leads  him  to  realize  and  depict  the  scene  as  if 
now  actually  passing  within  him.  Besides,  the  point  at  which  he  passes  from  the  past  to 
tho  present  is  where,  having  occasion  to  state  a  universal  truth,  "the  law  is  Bpiritual," 
and  henco  to  use  the  present  tense,  he  naturally  employs  the  present  in  the  answer 
ingdaoae. — [K. 
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mating  rjwxrj  (distinguished  from  ttvcv/mi),  the  adg?  alone  cannot  even 
commit  sin.  It  is  certainly  correct,  howerer,  that  odp^  can  be  used 
to  denote  only  human  sin^  the  sin  of  the  world  of  evil  spirits  having 
quite  a  dififerent  character.  In  this  it  is  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and,  therefore,  incurable ;  in  the  natural  man  sin  has  only  pene- 
trated the  psychical,  sensuous  nature;  the  spirit,  being  oppressed  or 
troubled  by  sin,  may  be  defiled,  but  it  has  not  sin  in  its  nature. 
When  in  man  sin  occupies  the  spirit  itself,  and  proceeds  from  it,  he 
is  then  on  his  way  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.^  The  use  of 
the  adjectives  aapnutd^  and  adpiuvog  may  now  be  easily  explained. 
The  latter  (2  Cor.  iii.  3,  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  quite  ascer- 
tained) answers  to  our  "fleshy**  (German  fleischem,  or  fleischig)  ; 
the  former  is  our  "  fleshly,  carnal"  (German  fleUchlich).  In  the 
later  Greek,  the  two  adjective  forms  were  confounded,  and  hence 
many  variations  are  found  in  the  readings  ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
however,  except  in  the  passage  above  adduced,  aaji^iuKog  should  be 
everywhere  read.  This  form,  then,  designates  alike  the  merely  out- 
ward (Bom.  XV.  27  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  11),  and  the  perishable,  and,  there- 
fore, sinful,  which  latter  meaning  prevails  in  the  passage  before  us* 
The  iy(M)j  namely,  is  so  far  called  aapKiKdg,  as  it  is  controlled  by  sin  ; 
not,  as  having  sin  essentially  in  itself,  for  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  apostle  it  appears  as  again  freed  from  that 
foreign  dominion^  as  it  was  relatively  free  from  it  before  sin  became 
alive  (ver.  9).  The  expression  neTTpafiivdg  vTib  t?)v  dfiapriav,  sold 
under  sin^  also  points  to  the  same  relation ;  the  image  of  one  sold 
for  a  slave,  and  in  need  of  being  ransomed,  lies  at  its  foundation. 

*  Compare  more  particnlarlj  hereon  at  the  miportant  passage,  2  Cor.  vii.  I.  Y&vy 
BtrikiDg  obserrations  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Yitrmga  o^  sacr.  (Jen»  1723)^ 
pag.  660,  seqq.  Comp.  also  my  opuac.  theoL  (BeroL  1833),  pag.  156,  scqq.  Mailer,  in 
.  his  excellent  work  upon  sin  (Brealau,  1839,  B.  L  s.  182),  thinks  mj  illustration  of  the 
notion  of  aup^  more  satis&ntorj  in  the  treatise  upon  the  Trichotomy  than  here.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  that  I  have  expressed  myself  otherwise  in  the  commentary  than  in  that 
treatise,  only  I  hare  here  developed  my  view  more  fully.  The  scriptural  explanation  which 
Mtiller  himself  gives  of  odp^  I  certainly  cannot  acknowledge  to  bo  the  right  one,  and  it  ia 
impossible  for  it  to  sustain  Itselfl  Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  the  expression  aap^  does  not 
signify  the  sinful  element  in  man,  but  "  all  that  is  merely  human,  the  human  as  denuded 
of  its  relation  to  God,  and  in  contrast  to  this  relation''  (pw  184).  That  rrvni/ia,  in  opposi- 
tion to  oup^f  is  not  the  human,  but  the  Divine  spirit;  vovf  or  6  iau  uvOpuKo^  is  used  in 
contrast  to  adp^.  But  vov^  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  function  only  of  the  irvevfia,  and 
how  the  lau  avBpunog  is  to  be  otherwise  understood  than  of  the  Trvevfiaj  is  not  to  be 
conceived.  But  oven  setting  aside  this  identity  of  the  izvevfia  with  both  the  notions 
which  Mtiller  recognizes  as  opposite  to  adp^,  the  assumption  of  such  contrast  itself  oon^ 
tradicts  the  noticA  of  adp^  whicli  he  has  proposed.  Paul  states  here  a  conflict  in  the 
man  between  the  aup^  and  the  vovf,  it  cannot  be  that  all  which  is  merely  human  is  called 
(Tapf,  for  that  includes  the  vovg  itself  Zup^  is  the  human  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  separated 
from  God,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  power  of  darkness,  that  is,  (rdz/za  and  ^vxv,  in  the 
irvet)/4a,  on  the  contrary,  or,  taken  as  faculty,  in  t)\e  voDf,  the  light  has  remained  to  him^ 
a  light  still  in  his  darkness;  the  good  impulses  proceed  from  it,  aa  from  the  adp^  the  evil 
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For  the  fret  man  only  can  come  into  bondage,  and  becomes  £5pee 
again  with  his  liberation  from  it.  Tme,  indeed,  be  cannot  loose 
himself  from  it,  bnt  needs  a  ransomer,  and  to  this  point  the  dednc<- 
tion  of  the  apostle  leads  (ver.  24).  Therefore,  even  the  regenerate 
man  may  ascribe  carnality  to  himself,  in  that  he,  albeit  for  moments 
only,  has  yet  to  experience  the  dominion  of  the  flesh. 

(The  reading  otdaiiev  is  without  hesitation  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other,  dUa  ^,  which  has  no  manuscript  authority  at  all,  and 
has  evidently  proceeded  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  singular 
stands  elsewhere  in  the  whole  passage,  t^nt  for  the  very  purpose  of 
indicating  that  the  apostle  is  not  expressing  merely  individual  expe- 
riences, but  such  as  belong  also  to  the  race,  the  employment  of 
the  plural  was  necessary  here  at  the  turning-pniut  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion.) 

Vers.  15-20. — The  thought  just  expressed  in  general  terms,  ^« 
capKiKd^  elfu^  the  apostle  carries  out  experimentally  in  the  following 
verses,  and  describes  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  fluctuation  of 
desires  and  thoughts  both  tempting  and  fighting  against  temp- 
tation. The  repetition  of  the  same  words  (ver.  16  recurs  in  ver. 
19,  and  ver.  16  in  ver.  20,  word  for  word)  gives  in  the  most  touch- 
ing manner  the  impression  of  a  dreary  wiiformity  in  this  in- 
ward struggle,  before  a  higher  power  of  peace  has  revealed  itself 
in  the  mind.  Still,  this  repetition/ is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  entirely  without  purpose ;  it  is  intended  rather  to  lead 
to  ever  stronger  consciousness  of  the  sinful  state,  and  thereby  to 
€ver  livelier  longing  for  redemption.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict,, too,  the  more  conscious  separation  of  the  better  self  from 
«in  bespeaks  progress,  which  the  apostle  indicates,  not  merely  by 
the  stronger  expression,  which  marks,  as  he  advances  (ver.  22), 
his  joy  in  the  Divine  law,  but  also  by  the  growingly  perceptible 
separation  of  the  old  man  from  the  forming  new  man,  and  of  the 
law  of  sin  ftom  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  yet  to  be  observed,  that 
here  again  the  apostle's  representation  is  not  to  be  applied  to  offences 
suck  as  are  punished  by  human  authority  ;  that  no  murderer, 
therefore,  or  adulterer,  or  perpetrator  of  any  other  act  universally 
regarded  as  criminal  can  say,  I  do  what  I  would  not,  but  I  cannot 
help  it  Such  an  one  the  apostle  would  answer :  thou  hypocrite, 
thou  canst  well  forbear  committing  the  act^  if  thou  only  appliest  the 
natural  powers  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  thee.  The  whole 
representation  regards  the  inner  man,  and  subtler  transgressions  of 
the  Divine  cpmmandment,  e.  gr,,  by  an  over-hasty  word.  Hence,  it 
has  also  its  perfect  truth  for  the  regenerate  man,*  who  is  open  to 

*  The  limit  wherein  which  a  regenerate  person  can  still  sin,  and  within  which 
Mt,  can  be  determined  by  men  only  at  the  extreme  limits.  We  may  say,  a  regen- 
ft«le  person  who  should  commit  a  pren)aditated  murder  or  the  like,  was  entirely  iallea 
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impressions  from  the  more  subtile  temptations  only.  Bat  conscience 
being  also  more  acute  in  him,  his  situation  is,  in  reference  to  his 
grade  of  sensibility,  quite  similar  to  that  represented  here,  and  he 
is  as  much  in  need  of  daily  repentance  and  renewed  forgiveness  of 
sins,  as  the  unregenerate  is  of  the^ra^  repentance.  It  is  yet  requi- 
site  in  this  passage  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  one  and  the  other 
self  (tycj),  of  which  respectively  Paul  speaks,  to  the  unity  of  theper^ 
sonality.  The  one  self  approves  the  good,  gives  assent  to  the  law 
(vor.  16,  aviupfiiu  tq  v6/iwj),  nay,  has  its  pleasure  in  it  (ver.  22,  gvvt^ 
dofxcu  TUi  v6fUf)) ;  the  oth^r,  notwithstanding,  commits  sin,  that  is, 
notirishes  desire,  evil  concupiscence,  although  hindered  by  the  former 
from  open  acts  of  crime. *^  In  quite  a  similar  manner  our  Lord 
.  also  speaks  (Matth.  x.  89)  of  a  twofold  i>vxn,  one  of  which  must 
die,  if  the  other  is  to  "be  kept.  According  to  the  ordinary  notion 
of  the  soul,  as  a  thing  absolute  and  self-dependent,  that  generates  of 
itself,  at  pleasure,  alike  good  and  evil,  this  mode  of  expression  is 
hard  to  be  explained  ;  but,  as  already  observed  at  Matth.  x.  39,  it 
becomes  quite  intelligible  when  the  soul  is  considered  as  a  receptive 
nature,  penetrated  by  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  that  contend 
in  it  for  the  mastery.  In  the  better  self,  light  becomes  predomi- 
nant ;  in  the  sinful  one,  darkness  :  and  the  man  thus  perceives  in  the 
unity  of  his  life  the  duplicity  of  the  struggling  elements,  that  reflect 
their  nature  in  him  ;  he  has  not  two  souls,  but  the  oneness  becomes 
duality  by  the  powers  that  arc  operative  in  it.  By  total  suixender 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  he  passes  entirely  into 
their  nature.  Even  before  Christ,  experience  led  rightly  to  such  a 
duplicity  in  the  inner  man.  Besides  the  well  known  "  video  meliora 
probijgue.  deterioni  sequor"  of  Ovid  (Metam.  vii.  19),  and  besides 
the  expression  of  Epictetus  :  6  dfiaQTdvtov  8  fiev  Qekei  ov  Trottt,  kcu  b  fi^ 
GeXel  noiel,  he  who  errs  does  not  what  he  wovldy  and  does  what  he 
would  not  (Enchir.  ii.  26),  the  passage  of  Xenophon  (Gyrop.  vi.  1, 21) 
is  particularly  remarkable,  in  which  two  souls  are  expressly  distin- 
guished, with  the  entirely  correct  remark,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
inward  conflict,  and  of  attraction  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil,  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  the  explanation  that  the  same  soul  addresses  itself  at 
one  time  to  the  good,  at  another  to  the  bad,  for  that  in  the  choice 
of  the  one,  the  attraction  towards  the  other  manifests  itself  at  the 

from  faitli ;  but  if  a  boliever  should  be  faulty  in  a  word,  oi  a  similar  small  matter,  it  would 
naturally  not  be  considered  aa  itself  aposiacy.  Notwithstanding:,  oven  one  word  may,  in 
the  Diviue  judi^'mcnt,  be  a  verj'  heavy  sin,  iC  t.  g.^  it  is  intended  to  wound  a  neighbour 
dcc'jly ;  and  circumstances  which  often  God  only  knows,  may  exceedingly  mitigate  a 
seemingly  very  heavy  sin.  The  greatness  of  the  temptation,  the  degree  of  consdousness, 
and  tlie  like,  which  ar3  beyond  human  judgment,  are  instances  in  point 

*  Boiigel  says  very  aptly  uiK>n  tliis:    *'Assensu8  hommis  legi  contra  semet  ipanm 
prsestituB,  illustria  ^iiaracter  est  religionis,  magnum  testimcmium  de  Dea" 
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9ame  time,^  Of  course,  however,  the  willing  of  good  before  regene- 
ration can  only  be  considered  as  the  free  will  gradually  developing 
itself  as  a  disposition  for  true  freedom,  as  mere  vdleitas.  For  this 
6iX£iv  can  only  express  itself  negatively,  in  checking  the  outbreak 
of  sin  into  the  gross  act ;  as  soon  as  the  man  becomes  conscious  that 
the  evil  desire,  as  such,  is  sin,  he  feels  that  mere  willing  is  not  suf- 
ficient t-o  remove  it,  even  as  it  is  incapable  of  calling  forth  in  the 
heart  holy  motions  and  desire  for  holiness. 

(The  ov  yiwMfiuM)^  ver.  15,  is  not  to  be  construed,  with  Augustine 
and  Grotius,  "1  approve  not,"  as  Reiche  still  maintains.  Foi*  al- 
though the  conceptions  "  know,'*  and  "approve,  be  inclined  towards," 
pass  into  each  other,  the  context  here  forbids  the  tautology  "  be  in- 
clined to,  love,''  Oiksiv  expressing  the  same  thing.  We  are  led  so  to 
construe  the  expression,  only  because  the  speaker  seems  to  know 
well  what  he  does,  as  at  ver.  18  too  it  is  said  :  ol6a  yap  k,  r.  A.  But 
in  this  it  is  overlooked,  that  althoagh  the  apostle  does  know  well 
the/cu^  of  the  inward  conflict,  he  does  not  comprehend  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  or  at  least  in  the  described  moment  of  moral  de- 
velopment he  pictures  the  speaking  subject  as  perplexed  in  his  view 
of  it ;  as  it  is  said,  John  in.  8,  of  the  regenerating  Spirit,  "  a  man 
hears  and  perceives  its  sound  indeed,  but  knows  not  whence  it 
Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth." — Ver.  16.  Ivfuprifii  is  weaker  than  the 
following  avvTJdopuUy  ver.  22,  which  is  distinguished  from  E(j)/i6otiai^ 
designating  malignant  joy.  The  two  expressions  are  found  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament. — Vers.  17  and  20,  the  vwl  6^  oineri  is 
important ;  Paul  indicates  thereiu,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  a 
progress ;  he  is  supposing  that  the  man  at  first  himself  performs  the 
evil,  till  the  separation  of  the  ImOvfiia  and  the  vovq  is  completed  in 
him,  and  evil  hence  stands  opposed  to  him,  an  affliction  and  burden 
to  his  true  and  proper  self.  Nvvt  is  not  to  be  understood  of  time, 
but  is  merely  inferential.  The  advance  in  time  is  indicated  only 
in  the  oi/errt.-j" — Ver.  18.  Upon  the  oIkbT  iv  ry  aap§d  fiov  ?}  diiapTiay 

*  Reiche,  in  a  strange  manner,  explains  ftiese  words  of  the  apostle,  expressing  so  pro- 
foundly the  general  experience  of  all  more  earnest  men,  of  the  ideal  and  real  Jew!  The 
oonformitj  of  profane  writers  with  the  apostle's  expression  might  surelj  have  taught  him 
better. 

f  No  such  advance  in  time  is,  I  think,  indicated  by  oiithi.  By  ft  use  frequent  in  dassie 
Gre^  and  the  New  Testament,  analogous  to  that  of  vw  and  vw/,  olKen  often  denotes  not 
that  which  has  been,  and  is  or  will  be  no  longer,  but  that  which  naturally  would  have 
been,  but  under  existing  conditions  is  not  Thus  2  Cor.  L  23,  ^eidoiievoc  vfiuv  ovkctc 
iAdov,  sparing  you^  I  no  longer  came^  means  not,  **  I  no  longer  came  as  I  formerly  did,*'  but 
"  no  longer  as  I  otherwise  should."  See  note  to  firiKeTL,  Acts  xiiu  84.  Sco  Horn.  II.  Lib. 
u.  1. 141;  ^9cb.  Prom.  *l*l&\  Sex.  Emp.  adv.  Matth.  il  42.  Hence  it  is  used  logically, 
Bom.  XL  6,  el  61  x^P^'''^*  ovKin  i^  tpyuv^  and  if  by  graeCj  it  is  no  longer  of  works  (as  it 
Otherwise  would  have  been) ;  Gal  iii.  18.  OvKeri  then  is  here  (with  Walil,  Moyor,  and  De 
Wette)  logical :  '*as  the  case  stands  (I'vvl)  it  is  no  longer  I  that  do  it,  a«  U  other  wise  would 
baTe  been,**  i.  e^  it  follows  thence  that  it  is  not  I  that  do  it. — ^Nor  does  any  8ucl)  advance  as 
Olahacisen  finds  seem  otherwise  indicated.    The  stronger  avvrjdo/iai  (instead  of  cv/i(l>7]/u) 
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and  the  Oikeiv  napducurcU  iioi,  com  p.  at  21,  22. — ^Ver.  18.  A3.0. 
and  several  critical  authorities  leave  out  svpitjKcjj  and  read  only  :  rb 
6e  KaTegryd^eadM,  ov.  The  omission  of  the  verb  seems  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  its  addition,  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  shorter  read- 
ing,— Ver.  20.  The  most  considerable  authorities,  namely  the  Oodd. 
B.C.D.E.G.,  omit  the  first  iyd,  while  the  second  remains  quite  un- 
disputed ;  the  omission  seems  certainly  very  proper,  for  the  follow- 
ing iydy  together  with  dfiapTta^  goes  back  to  OiXu)  and  noitOy  there  was 
therefore  no  ground  for  putting  ^6  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  ; 
still  this  its  apparent  superfiuousness  may  have  been  the  very  reason 
for  its  omission.) 

Vers.  21-23. — The  duality  within  the  man,  already  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  verses,  is  now  more  closely  described.*  Paul  distin- 
guishes the  S<T<»>  dvepcmog^  inner  man  (Eph.  iii.  16),  from  the  ^fw 
dvOpojTTogy  Older  man  (2  Cor.  iv.  16);  parallel  with  the  first  expres- 
sion he  uses  vovgy  mindjf  with  the  second  ad^^  fleshy  or  jixeA^y,  mem- 
bers. Considered  in  and  by  themselves,  these  expressions  are  not 
exact  equivalents  of  aaivog  dvOptoTTogj  new  man  (Eph.  ii.  15,  iv.  24), 
or  KOLvri  KTcmgy  new  creature  (Gal.  vi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17),  and  nakaibg 
dvSpGmog,  old  man  (Rom.  vi.  6  ;  Eph.  iv.  22  ;  Col.  iii.  9).  For  the 
three  latter  formulee  refer  only  and  solely  to  the  production  of 
the  new  man  in  regeneration  (John  i.  13);  whereas  every  natural 
man  has  an  inward  man,  a  Trvev/m,  spirit^  or  vovg^  mindj  or  as  Peter 
says  (1  Pet.  iii.  4),  a  KgvTrrhq  dvOpcjnog  rijg  Kcipdiag^  a  hidden  man  of 
the  heart.  But  as  fer  as  the  transformation  in  regeneration  begins 
in  the  TTvevfia  or  vovg  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  inner  man  is  the 
condition,  we  may  say,  the  mother  of  the  new  man,  so  far  the  mean- 
ings touch  one  another,  and  although  therefore  in  the  passage  before 
us  the  state  of  the  regenerate  is  not  immediatdy  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, yet  the  description,  with  the  modifications  above  noted,  is 
applicable  to  this  state  also.  The  relation,  however,  of  irvevfia  or 
vovg  to  adg^  or  fiikrf  will  be  only  properly  understood  from  that 
trichotomy  of  human  nature  whfch  serves  as  a  basis  to  the  apos- 
tle's representation.}:  Under  the  sharp  contrast,  in  which  Paul 
places  the  two  above-mentioned  parts  of  man,  his  unity  would  be 
entirely  annulled,  if  we  might  not,  upon  the  authority  of  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (especially  1  Thess.  v.  23,  and  Heb.  iv.  12),  supply 

seems  suggested  simplj  by  the  endeavour  to  bring  out  in  heightened  contrast  the  foroe 
and  malignity  of  the  enslaving  principle.  Nor  indeed  does  the  condition  of  the  man 
seem  anywhere  more  helpless  and  hopeless  than  at  vei-s.  22,  23,  24. — [K. 

♦  Comp.  hereon,  and  upon  the  connexion  of  ch.  vii.  and  viii.,  Klnapp*s  treatise  in  the 
scriptis  van  arg.  p.  429,  seq. 

f  In  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  however,  there  is  reference  also  in  lai^  dvOpuvoc  to  the  glorified 
body. 

X  Comp.  hereon  my  treatise:  de  trichotomia  hnmanse  naturae  Nov.  Test  acriptoribua 
recepta,  which  iaprmted  in  my  opusc.  theol.  pag.  143  aeq. 
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the  V^v^v/  as  the  third  part,  and  mdeed  as  that  part,  in  which  the 
man  becomes  conscious  both  of  the  vovg  and  of  the  adp^^  as  his,  and 
which  therefore  must  be  considered  as  the.  proper  centre  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  TTveviM  (which  in  the  vcw?  is  conceived  merely  as 
ability,  as  capacity),  represents  the  connexion  of  the  irvxri  with  the 
higher  world  of  spirit,  the  adqi  its  connexion  with  the  creature.  In 
the  natural  state  certainly,  the  spiritual  potency  of  the  vovg  is 
dimmed  (2  Cor.  viL  1);  the  vovg  of  itself  is  in  fuircu&rrjgy  having  no 
power  or  capacity  to  conquer  (Eph.  iv.  18),  as  even  the  conscience 
may  be  defiled  (Xit.  L  15),  whence  the  man  is  in  need  of  tl^  nvevfia 
SyioVj  the  absolute,  pure,  supreme  Spirit,  for  his  perfection  :  mean- 
time, however,  the  vovg,  even  although  obscured,  forms  for  the  nat- 
ural man  an  inward  light,  that  gives  him  a  sort  of  insight.  It  is  only 
by  a  continued  resistance  that  this  light  is  entirely  extinguished, 
and  aU  spiritual  power  vanishes.  (Matth.  vi.  23 ;  Jude  ver.  19.) 
Accordingly  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  v6fiog  tov  vo6g,  that  is,  of  a  law 
coming  to  the  consciousness  of  man  through  the  vovg.  This  law, . 
which  the  man  feels  himself  unable  to  satisfy,  is  not,  however,  given 
to  him  autonomously,  but  God  gives  it  him  by  the  vovg,  as  the  organ 
susceptible  to  Divine  influences.  The  two  laws  therefore  are  not  to 
be  separated,  as  is  still  done  by  Tholuck ;  they  are  entirely  identical, 
but  simply  conceived  d.ccording  to  their  more  immediate  or  re- 
moter sources.  Thus  for  the  law  of  sin  {vofj^g  rrjg  dfiopTiag),  or  law 
of  flesh  (vSftog  Trjg  aapKog),  the  law  of  the  devil  (ySfiog  tov  diapSXov) 
might  be  put,  since  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  expressions  of  sin  in 
man  cannot  be  supposed  without  incitement  from  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  and  its  prince.  When,  however,  a  law  is  assigned  to  sin 
itself,  which  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  law,  it  is  with  a  view  to  in- 
dicate, that  in  sinful  development,  no  less  than  in  good,  there  is  a 
constant  advance,  an  incessant  urging  and  assertion  of  itself.  It 
may  be  said,  that  in  the  department  of  sin  the  law  of  good  is  re- 
versed ;  as  in  good  a  constant  law  of  attraction  upwards  reveals 
itself,  so  in  evil  a  constant  law  of  attraction  downwards.  No- 
thing, as  has  already  been  remarked  on  another  passage,  is  more 
dangerous  and  erroneous  than  the  opinion  that  one  evil  deed  can 
stand  isolated,  that  a  man  can  commit  one  or  another  and  then  stop. 
Bather  does  all  evil  hang  like  a  chain  together,  and  every  sin  mul- 
tiplies the  weight  of  the  indwelling  evil  in  fnghtful  progression, 
until,  quicker  than  the  man  forebodes,  it  turns  him  dizzy  and  drags 
him  into  the  deep.  But  even  so  the  good  grows  also  in  itself,  and 
every  slight  victory  furthers  the  elastic  power  which  impels  it  up- 
wards. These  two  potencies,  therefore,  fight  against  each  other  in 
the  i^vxHy  a8  their  arena.  The  self,  the  /,  has  the  insight  into  the 
better,  has  the  OiXeiv,  wish,  a  sort  of  veUeitaa  to  do  it ;  but  the 
Kartpydieadcu,  performing ,  is  wanting  (ver.  18);  thus  the  inward 
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power  of  action  in  the  man,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  T^'ev^a,  is 
crippled.  Sin  makes  a  prisoner  of  the  "  self  (ver.  23),  it  is  a  slave 
in  its  own  house. 

(No  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  expressions  j}  dfiaprta  oUu^  rh 
BeXuv  TTopoKeiTcu  [vers.  18,  20j  21],  as  though  ohcelv  were  to  express 
the  constant  inhering,  rrapaKelaScu  the  more  distant  attachment,  for 
ver.  21,  TTopaKeladcu  is  used  likewise  of  eviL  The  expression  oIksl  Iv 
kfiol  dfiofyrca  [ver.  17],  is  more  nearly  defined,  ver.  18,  by  ovk  oIku  i-v 
tJ  aapici  fwv  dyaOSv.  The  <wk  dyaBov  =  icaicSvy  ver.  19,  answers  to 
dfioprla  considered  as  a  state :  sin  is  removed  out  of  the  nobler, 
higher  potency  of  the  man,  the  vovgy  into  the  lower,  the  ipvxTj  oap- 
KLKTi^  .or  the  aopf  ipifx^KTJ.  [Comp.  at  ver.  14.]  The  lower  potency 
defiles  the  higher  also,  and  represses  its  agency ;  but  the  latter  has 
not  in  itself  the  law  of  discord  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  evil  spirits 
only,  and  with  men,  when  they  have  by  continued  persotal  sin  killed 
the  spirit  itself. — KaXov  is  used  entirely  as  the  Hellenic  KaXbv  Kdya- 
66v  in  a  moral-fiesthetic  meaning,  ns;  is  similarly  used  in  a  moral 
sense,  Eccl.  iiL  11. — Ver.  21.  The  diflScult  construction  of  the  verse 
is  not. entirely  cleared  by  any  of  the  attempts  to  solve  it  [consult  for 
them  Bciche's  comm.  ad  loc.];  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  an 
anacoluthon.  With  this  supposition  we  must  be.  guided  by  the 
leading  notion  vdfiogy  which  must  then  in  ver.  21  be  understood  as  in 
vers.  22,  23,  and  thus  of  the  law  of  God.  With  regard  to  the  gram- 
matical construction,  tov  vofiov  might  be  annexed  to  ttolbIv.  But  in 
this  construction,  especially  maintained  by  Knapp,  alike  is  the  to 
Kakov^  harsh,  for  which  Knapp  would  improperly  read  tov  koISv^ 
and  also  the  repetition  of  ifiol.  Consider  further  that  Paul  does  not 
use  the  form  v6fiov  noieXv  [it  is  only  found  Gal.  v.  3]  ;  that  in  fine 
an  tTepog  vofiog  is  spoken  of  in  ver  28,  which  is  explained  as  voixog 
dfiOQTiag  ]  and  it  seems  simplest  to  take  tov  vdfiov  as  accusative  of 
the  object  in  the  sense  :  ^^  I  find  then  the  law,  that  evil  is  present 
with  [or  besets]  me,  while  I  yet  wish  to  do  good."  The  placing  tov 
vdfjLov  before  suits  this  sense  very  well. — Ver.  23,  a/;^<iA6)Ti^w,  as  well 
as  olxiiaXbiTevui  [2  Tim.  iii.  6]  belongs  only  to  the  later  Greek,  and 
especially  to  the  Alexandrine  dialect.  Comp.  Phrynichus  by  Lo- 
beck,  p.  442.) 

Ver.  24. — Thus,  then,  Paul  had  arrived  at  the  proper  turning- 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  the  complete  development 
of  the  need  of  redemption,  to  the  separating  of  law  and  gospel.  The 
law  has  fulfilled  its  work,  when  it  has  awakened  repentance,  and  de- 
spair of  a  man's  own  power  to  exhibit  true  holiness  alike  in  character 
and  in  act  (Bom.  iii.  20),  and  is  thus  become  the  conductor  to  Christ 

*  The  rd  koXqv  can  only  be  taken  as  redundant,  unless  with  Homberg  vhfiov,  or  wiUi 
Hemsterbuis  Kokov  is  strack  out,  but  for  which  there  are  no  critical  authorities.  (Comp, 
Knapp,  scr.  v.  arg.  p.  437.) 
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(iroicJaywyof  d^  Xpiordv^  Gal.  iii  24).  Yet  it  cannot  but  surprise  na 
that  be  wbo  tbus  from  intensest  longing  cries  for  redemption,  longs 
for  tbis  redemption  not  from  sin,  or  from  tbe  law  of  sin,  but  from 
the  aC)fAa  rov  Oavdrov^  body  of  death  =.  aC^fui  Ovt/tov^  mortal  body.^ 
All  explanations  of  tbis  expression,  which  discard  the  element  of 
body,  are  nullified  by  the  definite  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  discourse,  which  constantly  speaks  of  the  flesh 
(ffop^,  nay  of  the  members  (fte^jy,  comp.  vi.  12,  vii,  18,  23,  25).  Paul 
does  not,  boweyer  (as  was  remarked  at  ver.  14),  hold  the  Manicbasan 
view  of  tbe  flesh  or  the  body  as  in  and  of  itself  sinful ;  rather  in  so 
far  as  the  body  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  psychical  life  of 
man,  and  as  a  member  of  the  material  world  is  exposed  to  its  fierce 
and  untamed  powers,  so  far  says  the  apostle  '^  sin  dwelleth  in  my 
flesb"  (7}  dfMprla  oUu  h  r^  aapKi).  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
deemed not  from  the  body  in  itself  (he  longs  rather  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  the  true  heavenly  body,  2  Cor.  v.),  but  only  so  to  be  re- 
deemed from  the  mortal  body,  that  is,  the  body  subjected  by  sin  to 
corruption,  that  the  Spirit  may  give  it  life.  (Comp.  at  Bom.  viiL 
11.)  Accordingly,  it  may  clearly  be  perceived  from  this  passage  also 
that  Paul,  as  we  already  intimated,  teaches  the  sinfulness  of  man's 
nature,  and  recognizes  in  him  the  remains  of  the  Divine  image,  to 
which  restoring  grace  attaches  itself.  Man  is  become  by  original  sin 
no  nvevfia  oKadapTov^  unclean  spirit^  such  as  the  evil  spirits  are ;  but 
from  the  disobedient  will  of  the  V^v;^?/,  his  bodily  nature  has  prima- 
rily fallen  a  victim  to  mere  natural  life,  with  all  its  untamed  and 
savage  powers,  whence  by  a  reactive  influence  the  nveviAa'\  again  has- 
become  repressed  and  darkened.  Still  the  Twevfui  has  retained  a  cer- 
tain light  and  measure  of  beneficent  influence,  which  generate  even 
in  the  heathen  world  phenomena  relatively  noble,  (Comp.  at  Rom. 
ii.  14,  15.)  Meantime  this  natural  light  suffices  not,  aided  even  by 
the  natural  power  of  the  will,  to  do  away  with  sin  and  rear  true  in- 
.ward  holiness,  as  the  Divine  law  requires  ;  man  needs  a  Redeemer, 
therefore,  thipugh  whom  his  spirit  may  receive  again  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  its  original  power,  which  hereupon  flret  sanctifies  the  '^xi 

*  Could  we  point  out  an  earlier  moment  to  which  we  might  refer  the  experience  of 
the  redemption  of  Christ  in  the  spirit,  and  coald  this  whole  section  he  explained  imme- 
diately of  the  regenerate,  we  might  believe  it  admissible  to  take  ver.  24^  thus,  *'  Would  that 
I  might,  now  that  I  am  spiritually  redeemed,  bo  glorified  in  body  also  I^'  But  so  the  re- 
demption would  appear  totally  accomplished  spiritually,  and  only  remain  to  be  completed 
corporeally ;  while  according  to  scriptural  representation,  it  needs,  as  well  for  the  spirit  as 
for  the  whole  man,  constantly  renewed  repetition. 

f  But  holy  Scripture  certainly  knows  nothing  of  the  heathen  view  of  the  body,  as  a 
prison  of  the  soul;  it  is  rather  to  her  a  necessary  organ ;  wherefore,  even  upon  the  high- 
est stage  of  perfection,  the  body  again  appears,  though  in  a  glorified  form  Without  body, 
the  state  of  the  soul  is  an  imperfect  one.  (Comp.  upon  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  Seneca  [epist  66]  who  expresses  himself  thereon  in  a  manner  nearly  approaching 
the  Christian  doctrine.) 
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and  glorifies  at  last  the  body  also.  As,  therefore,  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  war  from  beneath  against  the  i^vx^ ;  so  does  the  impulse  of  the 
spirit  sanctify  it  from  above  ;  hence  sanctification  must,  before  all 
things,  be  directed  to  the  crucifying  of  the  flesh  (Galat.  v,  24  ;  1 
Cor.  ix.  27),  because  the  spirit  comes  to  have  dominion,  when  the 
predominance  of  the  flesh  is  suppressed.  But  if  sin  originated  pri-* 
marily  in  the  nvevfia  or  vovg^  so  that  Paul  might  have  said  :  dfiaprta 
QUel  iv  Toi  TTvevfuiTij  8in  dtodUth  in  my  spirit,  atonement  would  have 
been  as  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  man,  as  it  is  for  evil  spirits, 
for  there  bad  been  within  us  no  connecting  point  for  grace.  Since, 
then,  even  tcith  the  regenerate  man,  the  body  of  death  and  the  old  man 
is  living  still,  he  also  has  occasion  to  exclaim :  roA^afmopof  tyci)  dvOpcimog^ 
wretched  man  that  I  am;  rather  in  a  partial  sense,  however ;  the 
exclamation  being  here  intended  in  its  full  compass,  as  liberation  from 
the  whole  former  state,  and  longing  for  a  thoroughly  new  life,  whose 
peculiar  character  is  described  in  the  subsequent  representation. 
(The  expression  raXaiTTtjipo^,  from  rhiw,  to  sufier,  and  trtbpo^,  a  rock,  a 
heavy  stone,  is  very  suitable  for  describing  the  hard  pressure  under 
which  man  is  suffering  during  the  dominion  of  sin.  It  is  found  be- 
sides at  Bev.  iii.  17. — The  choice  of  the  word  ^vo^iioi  is  also  very  sig- 
nificant ;*  it  involves  that  powerful,  energetic  snatching  forth  which 
is  looked  for  not  from  any  ckcumstance,  but  from  some  spiritually 
endowed  and  mighty  person,  hence  rig  fie  f^vaercu;  who  will  deliver 
me  f  That  f^vaercu,  moreover,  includes  not  merely  the  communica- 
tion of  a  new  principle  of  life,  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  atonement, 
•the  expression  Kardicgiiia  oidiv  rdlg  kv  XpiaT(^  testifies.  In  the  words, 
iK  Tov  ciljfiaTog  Tov  Oavdrov  rovroVy  the  pronoun  belongs  to  aojfMTog^ 
being,  according  to  the  known  Hebrew  use  where  two  substantives 
are  connected,  placed  after.f ) 


§  12.  Of  the  Experience  op  Redemption  until  the  Perfec- 
tion OF  THE  Individual  Life. 

(VII.  25!^VIII.  17.) 

To  the  question  uttered  in  ver.  24  :  who  shall  redeem  me  ?  the 
apostle  answers  by  a  deep  but  eloquent  silence.    He  points  namely 

•  ♦  The  whole  expreesion :  rtf  fie  fivatrai,  expresses,  moreoyer,  not  merely  the  thought  f ' 
who  wiU  at  last  sometime  ddwer  me  out  of  this  cheerless  state  of  conflict,  but  also  the 
thought:  who  can.    The  feeling  finds  rent,  that  no  human  help  avails  anything  hera 

t  The  Hypallag©  with  pronouns  in  Greek  is  certamly  unusual  (comp,  Wincr'a  Gr. 
§  67.  Sand  Meyer  ad  loc) ;  but  the  context  favours  here  decidedly  the  assumption  of  a 
Hebrew  idiom.  (Comp.  Gesenius  Gr.  p.  741.)  For  the  thought,  "body  of  this  hitherto 
described  death,"  does  not  suit  the  context,  sinoe  Odvaro^  last  occurred  at  ver.  13,  and 
the  following  description,  from  ver.  14,  contains  no  point  at  all  which  oould  lead  to  the 
notion  of  death  in  a  physical  sense.    But  the  combination  rO/z'z  Savdrov  suggests  prim** 
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uy  it  to  that  invisible  and  unspeakable  act  of  regeneration^  when 
the  man  sees  heaven  open,  and  perceives  the  whisper  of  the  Spirit. 
and  therein  the  presence  of  God  (1  Kings  xix.  12),  without  know- 
ing whence  the  breathing  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  (John  iii  8). 
To  signify,  however,  that  here  the  experience  of  redemption  in  his 
own  heart  is  to  be  considered  as  attained,  he  utters  his  thanksgiving 
for  this  grace  to  the  originator  of  the  work  of  redemption,  God  the 
Father,  through  Christ,  whom  he  can  now  from  his  heart  call  his 
Lord.^  With  this  experience  an  entirely  altered  state  commences 
within  the  man,  the  nature  of  which  the  apostle  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, unto  entire  perfection,  even  of  the  body  (viii.  11).  While 
in  the  former  state  the  Divine  law  reflected  itself  indeed  in  the 
vovg^  and  the  tpish  was  stirring  in  the  inner  man,  that  he  could  keep 
it,  najy  joy  in  it  was  perceptible,  yet  the  main  thing  still  was  want- 
ing, the  KaTcpyd^eoBai^  performing  (vii.  18).  The  vovg  could  not  in 
freedom  serve  the  law  of  God,f  the  very  inner  man  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  resisting  law  of  sin.  But  by  experience  of  the  re- 
deeming power  of  Christ,  whereby  the  vovg  is  strengthened,  the  man 
sees  himself  enabled,  at  least  with  the  highest  and  noblest  potency 
of  his  being,  to  serve  the  Divine  law,  and  thus  we  no  longer  find  in 
him  the  tvish  merely,  but  the  power  of  accomplishing  also.  Mean- 
time the  head  only,  as  it  were,  is  as  yet  lifted  up  from  the  raging 
sea,  there  is  but  the  redemption  of  the  spirit  and  mind  {d'nokvTpcMji^ 
Tov  nvevfuiTo^  or  voo^),  to  which  afterwards,  viii.  23,  that  of  the  body 
(dnokvrpcjaig  tov  o^fuiTog)  must  be  joined ;  the  <7apf,  and  the  ^vx^] 
necessarily  to  be  considered  as  united  with  it,  the  whole  inferior 
region  of  life,  therefore,  remains  yet  subject  to  the  law  of  sin.  Hence 
even  in  the  regenerate  the  conflict  lasts  on,  but  it  has  lost  its  cheer- 
less uniformity  ;  in  the  power  of  Christ  he  is  able  ordinarily  to 
conquer  in  this  battle,  and  if  he  sometime  fall  (in  lesser  things),  he 
knows  how  quickly  to  raise  himself  again  (1  John  ii.  2)  ;  so  that 
peace  governs  now  in  that  higher  sphere  of  human  existence,  where 
once  the  contest  was  most  violent,  because  there  the  opposition  to 

rfly  physical  death,  as  the  crowning  result  of  that  corruption  which  has  dominion  of  the 
whole  man.  lufia  rov  davurov  cannot  certainlj  be :  body,  which  is  the  cause  otddvaro^^ 
but  body  which  bears  in  itself  the  nature  of  death,  — •  a<j/ia  Oitirov  [viiu  10].  The  mean- 
ing **  mass,  whole,"  according  to  the  analogy  of  bu  is  quite  inapplicable  here. 

*  Should  the  act  of  regeneration  be  supposed  to  have  come  to  pass  earlier,  it  would 
appear  strange  that  fro  n  ver.  9  to  25  ^  name  of  Christ  should  not  occur;  this  entirely 
agrees  with  our  acceptation. 

f  Stier  erroneously  understands  this  of  a  mere  pUasure  in  the  Divine  law  in  the  thought 
of  man,  of  like  signification  with  avv^deadai  above;  it  is,  however,  more  than  that,  it  im 
the  doing  of  the  law  in  its  spiritual  import,  since  in  its  merely  external  requisitions  the 
man  may  keep  it  even  without  grace.  Such  doing  only  can  rightly  be  called  AovXeveiv 
vnfKff  Oeovy  Uie  6ov?^eiv  vofUft  uiiapriac  which  happens  merely  with  the  adf)^,  is  no  doing 
of  8in,  but  a  mere  remaining  exposed  to  the  motions  of  the  sinful  flesh.  (Comp.  GaJat.  t. 
17.) 
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sin  revealed  itself  most  determinedly.  Accordingly  they,  who  be- 
long to  Christ,  are  freed  from  the  condemning  conscience,  since  the 
living  spirit  of  Christ  has  made  them  free  from  sin  and  death  (viii.  1, 
2).  This  new  principle  of  life,  however,  is  gradually  to  diffuse  itself 
through  the  being  of  the  man,  until  the  soul,  nay,  the  body,  is  glo- 
rified by  it,  and  Christ  becomes  the  life  for  the  whole  man,  that  he 
may  raise  him  up  at  the  last- day.  (Comp.  Rom.  viii.  11,  with  John 
vi  44,  etc.    At  both  JJassages  consult  my  explanation.) 

Notwithstanding  that  a  most  simple  consistency  results  from  this 
conception  of  the  passage,  it  has  been  mistaken  by  almost  all  the  older 
and  later  expositors;*  nay  Reiche  would  have  the  whole  of  ver.  25, 
which  is  so  essential  a  member  in  the  apostle's  description,  considered 
as  a  gloss.  Most  of  the  others  refer  the  apa  ovv  to  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  vii.  14-24 — so  that  ver.  25  is  to  represent  the  same  state, 
which  that  section  describes — and  the  dpa  ovv  (viii.  1),  either  to 
ch.  v.,  or  even,  as  Tholuck  would,  to  ch.  iii.  Were  no  other  accepta- 
tion of  the  passage  possible,  I  would  rather,  with  Reiche,  strike  out 
the  verse,  than  adopt  so  forced  an  intei-pretation.  Perhaps  the  false 
division  of  the  chapters  may  have  prevented  the  right  sense  of  the 
words  from  being  found,  for  it  is  indeed  as  improper  as  it  can  be. 
The  seventh  chapter  ought  surely  to  close  with  ver.  24,  and  all  would 
then  go  on  in  connexion  ;  the  strict  particle  of  inference  dpa  and  the 
yap  following  at  viii  2,  3,  on  no  account  allows  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
cpurse to  be  broken  here.  But  what  can  have  induced  the  expositors 
so  unanimously  to  find  the  same  thing  in  ver.  25,  as  is  expressed  vii. 
14-24,  while  the  words  so  palpably  declare  something  entirely  differ- 
ent ?  It  was  believed  that  as  the  "  law  of  God''  was  spoken  of 
above  also  (ver.  23),  the  "  serving  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God"  (yot 
dovkevG)  vofto)  Q€ov)y  was  identical  with  the  "  pleasure  in  that  law" 
(<jvv7}6oiiai  Tw  vSfjUf)  Tov  0COV,  ver.  22),  and  again  the  "  serving  with 
the  flesh  the  law  of  sin"  (dovXevG)  aapicl  vofio)  d^aprtag)  identical  with 
the  before  described  (vers.  15,  18,  23)  dominion  of  the'  law  of  sin. 
But  that  is  clearly  not  the  apostle's  meaning.f  In  the  state  of 
which  first  the  need  of  redemption  was  a  result,  the  whole  man,  the 

*  Glockler  only  seems  to  have  conceived  it  rightly ;  he  is,  however,  too  brief  in  his 
explanation  of  the  important  words  for  his  view  to  be  clearly  perceived. 

f  It  might  bo  said,  it  is  not :  i}  aup^  dovXevei  vofu^  uftapna^y  but  lyd  ry  aapKl  dovXevct 
V.  tLy  and  therefore  the  I,  just  as  from  ver.  14-24,  might  be  supposed  as  serving  sin.  But 
^yu  in  ver.  25  is  not,  as  ver.  9  in  the  lyu  uiridavov^  to  be  understood  as  denoting  the  bet- 
ter part  in  man,  for  this  is  signified  by  the  voDf,  which  is  distinguished  from  it,  and  which 
can  now  serve  the  law  of  Grod ;  but  as  denoting  the  personality  in  general  Now  in  the 
regenerate  man  the  flesh  is  surely  not  the  flesh  of  another,  but  his  own  flesh,  his  old  roan, 
consequently  he  also  remains,  the  flesh  merely  considered,  still  as  regenerate  subjected  to 
the  law  of  sin.  Galat  v.  17  is  especially  important  for  understanding  the  whole  passage, 
and  there  principally  the  words:  Ivn  fiy}^  a  uv  Oe^.Tjre,  ravra  iroivTe,  So  also  here  Paul 
supposes  in  the  believor  that  possibility  of  Karepyu^eadat.,  which  is  wanting  in  the  merely 
awakened. 
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voOc,  therefore  with  him,  was  unable  to  serve  the  law  of  God,  the 
better  self  was  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin.  But  here  the  vovc 
appears  as  freed,  and  in  this  freedom  serving  the  law  of  God,  and 
only  the  lower  sphere  of  life  remains  subjected  to  the  law  of  sin. 
The  vovf,  however,  being  the  ruling  principle  in  the  whole  man,  the 
law  of  God  rules  in  it,  and  by  it  also  in  the  whole  man,  although 
something  indeed  remains  still  to  be  got  the  better  of  and  brought 
under,  namely,  the  flesh  itself  yet  captive  in  the  sinful  element.* 

(For  tvxa^^ixnGi  t<5  6ea)  the  reading  x^^^  "^^  ^^^  is  found,  which 
must^  however,  yield  to  the  usual  one,  as  having  less  critical  sup- 
port.— The  <Jtd  'iT/aoi;  Xpiarov  is  not  to  be  taken  elliptically,  with 
ioMrpf  for  instance  supplied,  but  to  be  connected  with  evxa^f'OrQ. 
The  thanksgiving  oflTered  to  (Jod  through  Christ  testifies  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  Gt)d  through  Christ. — ^The  ai)To^  iy6  is  not  to  be 
construed  -"  I  myself,"  but  ego  idem^ "  I,  the  one  and  the  same,  have 
in  me  a  twofold  element.''  To  be  sure  avrd^  in  this  signification 
commonly  has  the  article,  but  the  tf6  supplies  it  here.f ) 

Chap.  viii.  1. — ^As  the  apa  ovr,  according  to  the  acceptation  given 
above,  is  closely  connected  with  the  thanksgiving  for  the  experienced 
redemption,  so  c^in  is  the  apa  vvv  with  the  description  of  the  state 

*  Meyer  makes  the  following  objections  to  mj  view :  1.  ^*  Had  Paul  intended  to  ex- 
press the  above  idea^  he  must  have  reversed  the  clauses:  apa  oiv  aitrdg  ^/o>  rtj  filv  aapKl 
dav7>evu  v6fUf>  ufiapriact  r^  6i  vot  v6fi<f}  Geov."  By  no  means ;  it  was  necessary  that  after 
the  thanksgiving  the  progress  should  be  first  adverted  to,  viz.,  that  now  he  w6uld  with  the 
vovi  serve  the  law  of  God ;  the  remaining  suffering  need  only  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

2.  "  According  to  viil  2,  3,  the  redeemed  is  entirely  freed  from  the  law  of  sin ;"  that  is  not 
BO ;  the  regenerate  conquers  in  the  conflict  with  sin ;  he  has  dominion  over  it,  but  ho  is 
not  rid  of  it ;  this  entire  riddanoe  is  not  effected  until  the  glorification  of  the  mortal  body. 

3.  "  If  the  redeemed  still  with  the  adp^  remained  subject  to  the  law  of  sin,  Paul  could 
not  say,  viiL  1,  Mhf  apa  vvv  KaraKpifia,^^  Answer;  Paul  can  say  so  with  full  right,  be- 
cause the  man  is  not  free  fh)m  condemnation,  on  account  of  his  subjective  condition,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  objective  work  of  Christ,  which  he  lays  hold  of  in  faith. 

f  AiLT^f  kyu  is  much  more  forcibly  and  naturally  taken  "  I  myself,"  i.  e.,  "  I  of  myself* 
(as  airoc  often  in  Greek),  and  thus  (with  Meyer  and  Do  Wette)  contrasted  with  itu  'lija. 
Xpiarov,  The  apa  oiv  then  refers  to  the  entire  preceding  delineation,  and  the  whole  clause 
is  a  resumptive  and  comprehensive  statement,  suggested  by  the  mention  of  his  deliverer, 
of  his  oton  previous  condition  apart  from  that  deliverer.  Meyer's  arguments  against  01s- 
hausen  in  the  preceding  note  are  not  satisfactorily  set  aside.  Firsts  as  to  the  roversiil  of 
the  order  of  the  dause.  As  it  stands,  r^  filv  votf  etc.,  appears  as  the  subordinate  and  rf/ 
61  aapKi,  etc.,  as  the  principal  idea^  t.  «,,  "  While  indeed  with  the  mind  I  serve  the  law  of 
God,  yet  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  Olshausen's  view  requires,  "while,  indeed, 
with  the  flesh  I  serve  the  law  of  sin,  yet  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God.*'  As  it  is,  the 
phrase  seems  precisely  equivalent  to  vers.  22,  28.  "  Serving  the  law  of  God  with  the 
mind"  is  —  to  "  havmg  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  mward  man ;"  and  "  serving 
with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin"  -i-  "the  captivity  of  the  law  of  sin  in  the  members."  It  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  material  difference  in  the  ideas.  Second^  the  representation  in 
tho  next  chapter  shews  the  man  in  an  essentially  different  state,  the  law  of  the  mind  not 
enslaved  by  the  law  of  the  flesh,  but  the  whole  man  brought  into  freedom.  That  this 
freedom  is  not  yet  consummated,  does  not  affect  the  radical  truth  of  tho  representation, 
which  looks  at  the  new  principle  in  its  Divine  potency,  and  its  oertiiin  and  complete 
oltunatp  triumph. — pC 
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of  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  conflict  indeed  has  not  altogether 
ceased,  but  is  become  a  victorious  one.*  Those,  who  have  experi- 
enced redemption,  are  now  in  Christ  (ol  iv  Xptaro)  ^Itfoov) ;  that  is,  by 
real  spiritual  communion,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
they  are  become  essentially  united  with  him,  members  of  his  body, 
and  as  such  they  are  freed  from  the  condemnation  (irara^pt/ia),  from 
the  sentence  of  God's  justice  that  rejects  sinners.  And  this,  too, 
not  merely  in  subjective  feeling,  so  that  they  now  feel  the  peace  of 
God  instead  of  the  curse,  but  objectively  also,  so  that  their  relation 
to  God,  and  God's  position  towards  them,  is  become  another.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  the  believer,  so  that  he  is 
regarded  as  though  he  were  Christ ;  he  is  precious  to  God  for  the 

*  The  Editor  inclines  decidedly  to  that  explanation  of  the  preceding  passage  which 
(with  the  earliest,  and  most  of  the  recent  interpreters)  refers  it  not  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  renewed  and  unrenewed  natures  of  the  Christian,  but  between  the  quickened 
moral  sense  and  the  depraved  passions  of  the  unregenerate.  He  does  this,  not  as  doubt 
ing  the  reality  or  the  depth  of  the  Christian  warfare  (so  invariable  an  element  of  the 
Christian  life),  but  because  the  other  conflict  (equally  undeniable)  seems  here  more  peiti« 
nent  to  the  scope  of  the  apostle.  His  reasons  are  mainly  the  following :  1.  The  descrip- 
tion vor.  14  seq.  is  introduced  by  way  of  accounting  for  and  explaining  a  statement  (ver. 
11,  seq.)  which  refers  confessedly  to  a  period  anterior  to  regeneration ;  while  the  present 
tense  and  first  person  are  abundantly  explicable  on  rhetorical  principles  (see  note  at 
ver.  14).  2,  The  contrast  between  the  state  here  portrayed  and  that  of  the  emancipa- 
ted believer  immediately  following  in  chap  viii.  is  too  strongly  marked  and  violent  to  allow 
of  their  being  both  referred  to  the  same  character.  Granting  that  under  different  points 
of  view  those  opposite  modes  of  delineation  might  be  applied  to  the  same  moral  state  (as 
is  partially  possible ;  the  one  representuig  the  tumult  of  the  practical  struggle,  the  other, 
the  completeness  of  the  theoretical  emancipation) — ^yetnot  certainly  in  so  close  proximity. 
Here  the  one  state  passes  over  into  the  other  as  its  direct  antipodes.  3.  The  deliverance 
fi'om  this  state  (25,  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"),  is  the  gospel  method  of  deliveranoe 
from  the  fruitlessness  and  condemnation  of  legal  striving.  4.  The  description  itself  is  on 
the  whole  much  more  applicable  to  the  struggles  of  the  enlightened  unregenerate  than 
to  those  of  the  regenerate.  If  his  experiences  of  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God  are  with  diffi- 
culty applied  to  the  awakened  natural  conscience,  his  repeated  and  emphatic  statements 
of  utter  impotence  to  fulfil  his  good  purposes,  the  utter  enslavement  of  his  moral  nature^ 
are  at  least  tjuite  as  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  Christian.  "  Sold  under  sin/*  **  To 
perform  what  is  good  I  find  not,"  "  Captive  to  the  law  of  sin,"  **  "Wretched  man  that  I 
am,"  are  harsh  expressions,  descriptive  of  a  regenerate  state,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion  whose  very  purpose  is  to  exalt  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  "  hate,"  "  assent,"  *'  delight,"  are  naturally  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  stilting  in  a  heightened  form  the  strength  of  the  opposing  element,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  still  more  forcibly  the  power  of  the  principle  that  subdues  and  enslaves  it. 
And  how  often  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  life  does  the  man  in  whom  dwell  clear  views  and 
strong  convictions  of  right  say  and  feel  that  he  loathes  the  pleasures  of  sin  that  enslave 
him,  and  delights  in  contemplating  the  good  which  he  has  not  the  moral  force  to  prac- 
tice. Finally,  the  term  "  delight,"  in  the  English  version,  is  too  strong  as  a  rendering  of 
avvti6ofiau  "  Am  pleased  with,"  gives  all  its  necessary  impoit,  and  as  such,  it  is  but  a 
grade  above  avfupTifit,  '*  I  assent  to."  5.  As  a  negative  reason,  I  regard  the  passage,  thus 
interpreted,  as  the  fullest  and  most  decisive  support  of  Calvinism  in  the  Now  Testament 
None  other  exhibits  in  so  strong  relief  the  force  of  natural  depravity,  tho  impotence  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  '^f  man's  condition  without  the  emancipating 
power  of  the  grace  of  Christ — [K. 
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BeloTed's  sake,  to  whom  he  belongs,  ^nd  whose  life  dwells  in  him. 
In  thorough  misconception  of  the  passage,  De  Wette  remarks, 
"  The  doctrines  of  satisfaction  and  justification  are  not  here  to  be 
interpolated;"  as  if  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  religious  develop- 
nient  were  possible,  unless  those  doctrines  formed  the  turning-points 
in  it  I 

It  seems,  however,  singular  here,  that  <  this  change  commencing 
(vvv)  with  the  experience  of  redemption  is  derived  in  this  passage 
from  the  stcUe  of  the  sinner ^  not  from  the  objective  act  of  Christ's 
redemption  and  atonement,  as  it  was,  iii.  25.  But  this  difference 
of  representation  is  easily  explained  from  the  different  points  of 
view  taken  there  and  here  by  Paul  for  his  descriptions.  There  he 
was  viewing  the  relation  altogether  objectively  ;  here  he  contem- 
plates the  subjective  appropriation  of  that  objective  process.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  any  way  his  meaning,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
deliverance  from  condemnation  is  effected  by  the  state  of  the  man  ; 
that  takes  place  only  through  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of 
God  ;  he  merely  means,  that  the  subjective  appropriation  of  this 
act  of  Christ  is  first  acknowledged  and  ensues  with  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  his  redeeming  power.  The  cause  (Christ's  death)  and  the 
effect  (the  regeneration  of  man)  are,  therefore,  in  the  life  necessarily 
united  ;  it  is  only  as  considered  abstractly  that  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated and  conceived  in  their  different  relations.  Should,  it  however, 
be  said,  that  a  condemnation  (KaraKQifw)  remains  still  even  for  the 
regenerate,  since  their  flesh  (and  the  xpvxrj  united  with  it)  is  stiU 
subject  to  the  law  of  sin  (vii.  25) ;  it  is  assuredly  right,  that  where 
sin  is,  condenmation  is,  and  that  even  the  regenerate,  therefore,  is 
in  need  of  constant  repetition  of  forgiveness  of  sins  when  transgres- 
sions occur,  be  they  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  ever  so  little  importance. 
(1  John  ii.  1.)*  But  as  a  tree  once  grafted  is  called  a  more  gene- 
rous one,  although  it  may  yet  shoot  water-sprouts  below  the  graft, 
which  may  itself  as  yet  be  little  developed  ;  so  is  the  regenerate 
man  called  perfect,  pure,  holy,  without  sin,  free  from  all  condemna- 

*  Upon  the  Bins  of  the  regenerate,  Luther  thus  aptlj  expresses  himself:  "If  the 
ntti  nerate  had  no  sin,  he  would  not  come  so  well  o£  For  if  I  felt  not  sin,  the  evil  life 
sku..  •  oujicienoe,  I  should  never  relish  so  tho  power  of  the  Divine  Word."  Sin  itself  must 
therefore  be  the  means  for  ever  more  urgently  seeking  the  power  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a  dangerous  doctrine^  for  so  a  man  might  make  li<^ht  of  sin  and  abuse 
grace  1  It  is  certamly  possible ;  but  upon  this  possibility  it  has  nevorthcless  seemed  good 
to  God  to  free  the  faithlul  from  the  yoke  of  sin.  Sach  knavery  of  sin  that  makes  an 
abuse  of  the  holiest  gift  of  God,  must  also  come  to  light  Tlio  truly  regenerate,  if  he  trace 
any  tokens  of  it  in  himself  will  only  so  much  the  more  zealously  abhor  sin ;  if  he  did  not 
80,  he  would  be  in  process  of  apostacy  from  &ith.  The  man  who  only  in  self-deceit  holds 
himself  as  regenerate,  will,  if  uprightness  be  in  him,  thereby  be  frightened  out  of  his  error. 
The  insincere  hypocrite,  however,  who  can  calmly  caiiry  on  such  a  wanton  abuse,  fancies 
indeed  he  can  deceive  God  and  man,  but  properly  only  deceives  himself  and  has  got 
bifi  reward. 
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tion,  for  the  sake  of  the  Divinely  pure  nature  of  the  new  element 
that  is  imparted  to  him^  even  granting  that  this  element,  which 
bears  essentially  within  itself  its  new  course  of  development,  may 
not  as  yet  have  overpassed  the  very  rudiments  of  that  development 
(1  John  ii.  18,  14),  and  may  at  times  be  repressed  by  the  stirring 
powers  of  the  flesh.  Thus  the  seeming  contradiction  is  reconciled, 
that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  because  he  can 
not  sin,  and  yet  sin  still  takes  place  in  the  old  man  of  the  regenerate, 
which  sin,  because  the  old  man  is  hiSy  must  be  called  his  sin  also. 
Nay,  even  if  a  regenerate  man  falls  away  from  faith,  the  regenerate 
man,  as  such,  has  not  sinned,  but  the  old  man  again  grown  mighty 
by  that  man's  fault,  has  again  thrust  out  the  g^rm  of  the  new  man 
from  his  nature.  But  even  in  the  most  advanced  development  of 
the  regenerate,  the  new  man,  the  Christ  in  ««,  is  not  the  ground  of 
favour,  but  the  token  of  it  only ;  a  truth  to  be  ever  kept  in  view, 
since  he  withdraws  himself  at  times  entirely  from  the  man  ;  the 
ground  of  acceptance  to  favour  with  God  is  and  remains  the  Christ 
for  us.  (As  to  the  state  of  the  text  of  viiL  1,  the  mistaken  interpre- 
tation of  vii.  25  could  alone  have  suggested  the  change  of  the  weighty 
vvv  into  oJv.  It  is  the  very  mark  of  the  new  state  of  regeneration, 
and  is  here  entirely  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  the  addition  :  firj 
Hard  adp/ca  TreQinarovaiv,  dXXd  fcard  Trvevfia  [the  first  half  of  which  only 
is  found  in  some  critical  authorities],  is  wanting  in  the  best  Codd. 
B.C.D.F.G.,  and  betrays  itself,  moreover,  so  evidently  as  a  gloss  bor- 
rowed from  ver.  4,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  misconception  of  the 
ovdev  Kardicpifia,  that  it  is  at  all  events  to  be  struck  out.  It  is  intended 
to  attach  a  condition,  and  is  to  be  translated :  if  so  be  they  walk 
according  to  the  Spirit,  etc.  For  as  merely  designating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regenerate,  it  would  run  :  rdlg  ov  Kara  adprca  neQcnaTovaiv^ 
«.  T.  A.) 

Ver.  2. — The  following  representation  then  describes,  as  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  regenerate 
has  passed  into  his  altered  condition.  It  is  not  the  man  himself, 
but  an  emancipating,  bond-severing  power,  that  draws  him  from  the 
captivity  of  sin  (comp.  vii.  28),  namely,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
(6  v6fw^  Tov  iTveviMTog  rrjg  fw^?.)  As  (John  viii.  86)  the  Son  appears 
as  the  only  one  who  indeed  makes  free,  so  here  also  it  is  said :  6  vofwg 
rov  mfevfiarog  h  Xpiar^  'iTyaov  ^XevOepcjai  fje,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ,  etc.  It  is  only  that  the  contrast  with  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death  proceeding  from  sin  may  stand  more  clearly  to  view,  that 
Christ  is  here  comprehended  in  the  law  of  the  lifegiving  Spirit,  es- 
tablished by  him.  For  in  the  aorist  ifXtvOepoiae  is  signified  here  not 
the  once-done  act  of  Christ,  but,  as  De  Wette  rightly  observes,  the 
laying  hold  of  the  work  of  Christ's  redemption  in  faith.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  laying  hold  is,  ver.  3,  grounded  on  the  act  of  Christ. 
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Both  life  and  death,  however,  are  conceived  in  their  absoluteness,  as 
Christ  himself  is  called  the  Life  and  the  Besorrection,  being  the 
conqueror  of  death.  (See  at  John  xi  25.)  The  name  of  a  vd/zo^ , 
iaWy  too,  is  assigned  to  the  rcvevfia  rrjg  fa>^^,  Spirit  of  ?f/e,  with  re- 
ference to  vii  22,  where  the  vSfiog  rov  Qeav  was  spoken  of,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  v6fufg  ttj^  diiaprlac.  The  expression  has  its  inward 
truth  ;  the  Divine  is  in  itself  that  which  accords  with  law  ;^  but  it 
80  represents  itself  in  Christ  to  man,  that  it  brings  with  it  the  power 
to  satisfy  the  very  claims  which  it  establishes.  That  the  faithful, 
therefore,  fulfil  the  law,  is  not  their  oum  work  {&nd  consequently  gives 
no  merit)  but  God's  work  in  them  (Eph.  ii  8-10)  by  his  Spirit 
that  giveth  life.  Whether,  moreover,  the  expression  6  v6fio^  rov 
nvevfiareg  rrj^  ^u)^  is  construed  like  TrvevfULTO^  koX  TTJg  (cjfjgy  or  as 
mfevfULTog  <(«K>7ro£ovan-of ,  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  far  as  regards 
the  thought.  For  the  Spirit  is  the  true  life,  and,  therefore,  alone 
capable  of  imparting  it,  of  animating  death  itself. 

Ver.  3. — The  incapacity  of  the  law  (as  a  Divine  institution  for 
salvation)  to  deliver  man  from  sin,  made,  as  Paul  had  set  forth  at 
laige  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  the  other  way  necessary, 
namely,  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  (xod  in  the  flesh,  to  attack  sin  in 
its  root 

(To  ddvvarov  is  to  be  taken  as  absolute  accusative,  "  as  to  the 
incapability  of  the  law." — 'Evi^  =  njjti  "in  that,  in  as  far  as," 
of  like  signification  with  i^'  9,  comp.  at  v.  12  [also  in  classic  use, 
oomp.  Bernhardy*s  Syntax,  p.  211].  Thus  ^v  <jl  is  found,  Heb. 
vi.  17,  but  not,  as  De  Wette  thinks,  Heb.  ii  18  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  12; 
nor  John  xvl  30  ;t  in  these  passages  it  is  the  relative  with  the  pre- 
position.— The  law  might  perhaps  avail  somewhat  with  the  perfect, 
but  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  hinders  its  efficacy.  Comp.  at 
vii  12,  18.) 

In  the  description  of  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  GK)d,  all  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  identity  of  the  human  nature^  in  which  he  appeared, 
with  ours.  The  incapacity  of  the  law  to  bring  forth  true  holiness, 
lay  not  in  itself  (vii.  12),  but  in  corrupted  human  nature,  which 
robbed  the  Divine  law  of  its  strength  (;^6evei).X  Hence  this  sinful 
nature  was  to  be  in  Christ's  person  destroyed  in  the  Divine  judg- 
ment (KariKpive  rrfv  d^iofiriav  kn  t§  aapKi),  It  seems  remarkable,  how* 
ever,  l^t  the  apostle  uses  here  the  expression,  nifitpag  rbv  iavTov 

*  The  law,  the  inward  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  holy  and  to  make  holy ;  the  law 
cf  the  flesh  is,  to  be  unholy  and  to  make  unholy.  Both  lust  constanUy  agamst  each 
other  (Gfllat  t.  17).    Comp.  at  iil  27,  vofioc  r^c  nUneuc. 

f  [A  wrong  rdference.] 

X  When,  Hob.  viL  18,  an  daBivig  koI  dvcj^eXrc  of  the  law  is  spoken  of  the  expres- 
sion is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  fuUure  of  the  law,  but  of  its  working,  which  is  power- 
less on  acoount  of  the  sin  of  men.    Therefore  Paul  calls  it,  GaUt  iiL  21,  /<^  dvvafieyo^ 
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vlovy  ending  his  own  Son  {vl6g,  Son,  is  used  in  a  strictly  proper  sense 
of  the  eternal,  Divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and  the  greatness  of  God's 
love  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  by  the  kavrov),  iv  dfwtwfiari  aapxh^ 
dfjuipTiaCf  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  for  by  this  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  himself  seems  to  be  described  as  sinful.  But  had  Paul 
meant  to  say  that  Christ's  human  nature  (for  flesh  signifies  here,  a& 
Rom.  i.  3,  by  synecdoche,  the  whole  humanity  of  spirit,  soul,  and 
body)  was  sinful,  as  fallen  human  nature  is,  be  must  then  have 
written  iv  aapicL  d^Mgrlagy  in  sinful  flesh,  not  iv  6^016  fiari,  oapKo^ 
dfmfyria^y  in  the  LIKENESS  of  sinfvl  flesh.  Adam's  nature,  too, 
before  the  fiJl,  was  the  dfioiioiia,  likeness^  of  man's  nature  now  ;  he 
became  not  by  the  fall  specifically  another,  the  same  man  merely 
became  corrupt.  Here  it  lay  in  the  apostle's  course,  to  bring  for- 
ward more  immediately  the  affinity  of  Christ's  nature  with  ours  ;  he 
is  silent,  therefore,  upon  the  difference  between  them.  This  difference 
however,  must  be  so  conceived,  that  while  the  Redeemer,  cer- 
tainly, before  the  resurrection,  wore  no  glorified  body  (aS>iia  T7}f  66^q) 
but  an  humbled  one  (oCdfia  raneiv^a&oq,  Phil.  iii.  21),  which  was  af- 
fected with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  {oadEvua  rrjg  aapKdg,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  4);  yet  his  humanity  was  free  from  positive  sinfulness,  as 
begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  weakness  then  is  designed  to 
render  possible  the  temptation  (comp.  at  Matth.  iv.  1,  etc.),  which 
our  Lord  had  to  suffer,  in  order  to  become  the  conqueror  over  evil 
(Heb.  ii.  14,  17, 18,  iv.  15).  Thus  the  two  equally  necessary  points 
were  united  in  Christ ;  connexion  with  mankind  into  one  true  tmity 
of  life,  and  exaltation  above  mankind,  that  he  might  lift  them  out 
of  their  misery.  {'Ofwi&rqg  is  properly,  analogously  to  dyiorrfg,  the 
being  like,  and  dfwtcjfia,  that  made  like,  an  image.  Paul  uses  it,  how- 
ever, also  like  d^idrri^.  80  Rom.  i.  23,  v.  14,  vi  &,  and,  besides, 
PhiL  ii.  7.  James  iii.  9,  dfwioxjig  is  found.  So  also  in  the  LXX., 
Gen.  i.  26.)  Now  if  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  were  nothing 
but  a  mere  deficiency,  the  filling  of  humanity  with  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God  would  have  sufficed  to  remove  it.  But  since  beside  this 
deficiency  in  spiritual  life  there  is  a  real  disturbance  of  the  harmony 
in  the  inner  and  outer  man,  more  than  the  mere  incarnation  was  re- 
quisite, namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  guilt  and  the  restitution  of 
the  disturbed  order  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  point,  from 
which  harmony  might  pour  forth  through  all  the  spheres  of  life,  as 
discord  had  spread  itself  from  Adam  (comp.  at  Rom.  v.  12,  etc.)  This 
thought,  however,  is  not  to  be  pressed  upon  the  koI  nepl  dfiapTLo^^ 
which  words  are  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  in  the 
simple  sense,  "  on  account  of  sin,"  "  by  reason  of  sin,"  as  ground  for 
the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  it  lies  in  the  KariKpcve  ttjv  dfiap^ 
riav  iv  t^  aa^d,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh/*  There  is  no  foundation* 
*  Neander  (apost  Zeitalt.  B.  ii.  s.  544,  note),  explaiDS  the  KureKptve  t^  ufuzpTiop  by:  i 
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whaterer  for  finding  in  the  nepl  dfiapTtag  a  reference  to  the  fiacrificial 
death  of  Christ,  so  that  dixaprla  =  dvk  should  mean  sin-offering 
(comp.  at  2  Cor.  v.  21).  The  closing  words  of  the  verso,  on  the  con- 
trary, express  most  decidedly  the  vicarious  and  atoning  death  of  the 
Saviom:  For  the  KareKpive^  condemned,  evidently  looks  backward  to 
the  ovSev  KaroKpt^^su)  condemnation  (viiL  1),  so  tliat  the  sense  of  the 
words  is  tius  :  no  tcardtcpifjia  falls  on  theniy  because  he  took  it  on  him; 
he  stands,  th^efore,  in  the  stead  of  mankind,  bears  what  should 
fall  on  them,  and  so  effects  all  which  the  law  could  not  effect,  which 
all  comprises  in  itself  the  reconciliation  of  God.  As,  therefore,  in 
the  sending  of  the  Son,  the  love  of  God  expressed  itself,  so  in  the 
gifting  of  him  up  his  righteousness  did;  while  the  Son  represents 
compassion^  in  that  of  his  own  accord  he  let  himself  be  sent  and 
given  up  to  death.  Thus  is  the  Divine  righteousness,  ad  its  nature 
requires,  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sinful  world 
is  saved  by  love.  For  the  sin  condemned  in  the  death  of  Christ  is 
not  the  sin  of  some,  but  the  sin  of  the  world,  which  the  Lord  l)ore 
in  his  flesh  (iv  t§  aapKi  scLL  avrov),  so  that  the  words  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  saying  of  Peter  (1  Pet.  iL  24):  rd^  dfuipTiag  injwv  avro^ 
dvijveyKtP iv  tw  aijfiaTi  avrov  inl  rb  fi;Aov,  he  himself  bore  our 
sins,  eta  How  Christ's  suffering  and  Christ's  death  can  be  the  suf- 
fering and  death  of  the  collective  body  (so  far  as  they  are  one  with 
him  in  faith),  became  perceptible  to  us  by  the  idea  of  the  represen- 
tation (comp.  at  V.  12,  etc.),  according  to  which  Christ  is  not  a  man 
but  the  man,  the  real  sum  and  comprisal  of  the  totality*  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  suppose  the  sin  of  the  collective  race  in  the  Holy 
One,  so  that  they  could  be  condemned  in  him  ;  for  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, how  the  Eedeemer  could  be  the  representative  of  the  hohj 
part  ot  mankind,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  how  he  was  abl6  to  represent 
the  unholy  also,  which  nevertheless  seems  to  follow  from  that  lan- 
guage. As  this  consideration  was  not  entered  into  at  the  passage  v. 
12,  etc ,  the  following  notice  may  perhaps  help  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  such  relation  perceptible..  As  there  is  but  one 
personality  in  the  regenerate  man,  and  yet  this  one  person  distin- 
guishes m  itself  the  old  and  new  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledges  both  as  its  own,  so  Christ  represented  in  the  Divine 
and  liuman  unity  of  his  person  the  coDective  members  of  a  race  that 
form  one  wholes  In  this  race  the  contrasts  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
cnan  are  aet  forth  as  tendencies  of  good  and  of  evil,  and  so  far,  then, 
as  Christ  represents  the  inseparable  and  indivisible  sum,  he  repre- 
sents also  in  himself  the  tendency  of  sin.     Spiritually,  indeed,  his 

'*he  took  away  siB,  broke  its  powec,"  and  appeals  to  John  xit.  31,  zvL  II,  where,  how* 
over,  Kptveiv  means  strictly  coDdemn.  Neaoder  chooses  this  ezphinatioa  because  he 
thinks  that  he  must  refer  uAvvaTOif  nw  vd/iav  to  the  JsaraKpivsuf  "jiv  ajiofirXav^  which  is  bf 
«o  laeaas  Doceeaary. 
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holy  Being  was  totally  separate  from  sId,  and  even  bodily  he  was 
connected  with  the  world  of  sin  but  loosely,  since  the  indwelling 
Spirit  was  gradually  raising  even  his  body,  while  yet  his  earthly 
sojourn  lasted,  from  the  humiliation  (raTreivijaLg)  of  the  natural  life 
to  the  glory  {66^a)  of  the  Divine  j  but  loose  as  this  his  bond  with  the 
sinful  world  was  in  itself,  so  intimate  did  it  become  through  that  love, 
that  fills  the  foreign  with  its  own  being.*  And  in  the  power  of  this 
love  the  Lord  identified  himself  essentially  with  sinful  humanity,  to 
which  he  stood  related  as  its  new  man  to  the  old.  As  therefore  the 
new  man  in  the  regenerate  thrusts  not  from  him  the  personality  that 
still  bears  in  it  the  old  man,  but  even  identifies  himself  essentially 
with  it  and  bears  all  which  the  cumbrous  weight  of  the  old  man 
brings  with  it ;  neither  did  the  Saviour  in  his  sojourn  upon  earth 
thrust  humanity  from  him  for  having  in  it  stiU  its  old  man,  the  evil 
ttMidency ;  but  he  penetrated  even  its  inmost  centre,  identified  him- 
self  entirely  with  it,  and  though,  indeed,  he  bore  the  whole  pressuro 
of  the  world's  sin  and  all  its  consequences,  a  sin  destined  to  feel  all 
the  weight  of  Divine  justice,  yet  even  thereby  he  won  his  very  ad- 
vernaries^  aad  so  transformed  the  whole  into  himself.  Whilst  he 
tlien  fiist  became  like  mankind,  afterwards  mankind  became  like 
liim  1  Accordingly  neither  the  taking  upon  himself  the  sin  of  the 
world  on  the  part  of  the  Son,  nor  the  laying  of  the  sin  upon  the  Son 
^as  the  Lamb  of  Sacrifice)  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  is,  consistently 
with  this  representation,  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  act  of  the  will, 
which  bears  of  necessity  a  certain  arbitrary  character  ;  but  as  in- 
volved in  the  incarnation  itself.  Then  has  this  event  its  analogy  in 
every  act  of  compassionate  love.  Whoever  would  help  another  pant- 
ing under  a  heavy  burden,  must  go  under  it  and  bear  its  whole 
l)ressure  himself;  or,  to  give  an  example  from  spiritual  things, 
whoever  would  bring  the  salvation  in  Christ  to  the  Negroes,  or  any 
other  rude  people,  must  enter  into  their  necessity,  must  bear  aU  the 
burden  of  their  corrupted  sinful  nature,  must,  as  it  were,  first  be- 
come like  them,  to  form  them  like  himself.    Thus  also  does  the 

*  TiiG  mystery  of  love,  which  causes  a  passing  over  into  a  foreign  being,  and  becomes 
tike  it,  witliout  giving  up  its  own  nature,  is  treated  of  at  large  by  the  Apoetle  Paul  under 
ihe  figure  of  marriage^  especially  Ephes.  v.  25,  etc.  By  the  power  of  bvo  Christ  became- 
entirely  as  the  sioful  world,  so  that  ho,  as  Luther's  expression  is,  could  say  with  truth, 
'^  poor  sinner  that  I  am,"  and  remained  notwithstanding,  in  his  nature^  specifically  sepa- 
rate from  sin.  He  only  changed  with  mankind,  took  their  sin  upon  himself  and  gave 
them  his  righteousness  and  blessedness.  The  possibility  of  sudi  an  exchange  becomea 
perctpiiblc  from  tho  nature  of  evih  Christ  could  not  love  sinful  humanity  as  his  bride, 
if  it  were  substantially  sin ,-  but  as  sin  only  cleaves  to  it,  ho  loves  the  germ  of  the  Divine 
left  iu  it.  If  now  sin  were  a  mere  negation  (;i//  ui ),  it  could  not  well  be  seen  how  the  ea- 
Bontial  uuiou  with  this  Divine  germ  of  life  could  procure  suffering  and  death  for  Christ ; 
kiMit  if  sin  is  taken  to  be  real  disturbance  of  the  original  harmony  of  life,  such  an  union 
miLst  necessarily  have  had  as  its  consequence,  that  the  Redeemer  was  smitten  by  tho 
whole  violence  of  that  discord  which  sin  had  geuArated  upon  earth. 
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Lord  from  heaven  lower  himself  into  sinful  huaianity^  and  bears 
essentially  its  sin,  with  all  its  consequences,  of  which  death  is  the 
heaviest 

(A  reference  of  ver.  3  to  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
without  violence  be  traced  in  the  words.  The  connexion  is  simply 
this :  What  the  law  could  not  do^  Christ  can.  The  law  was  not 
able  to  take  away  the  condemnation ;  it  served  rather  only  to 
increase  it ;  but  Christ  takes  it  away,  in  that  he  takes  it  upon  him- 
self ;  this  comes  to  pass  by  the  vicarious,  atc^ing  sacrifice  of  his 
death.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  it  equally  implies  that  Christ  estab- 
lished absolute  righteousness,  else  the  condemDation  would  ever 
again  have  generated  itself  in  man :  but  that  is  not  the  chief  thought 
here;  it  is  in  ver.  4  that  we  have  the  definite  idea  of  active  obe- 
dience. The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  as  it  must  constantly  be 
affirmed  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  passive  and  active  obedience 
every  moment  penetrate  each  other  in  him,  so  even  his  surrender 
into  death  presupposes  the  highest  activity. — We  should  not  at  Iv 
Tg  oaptU  exactly  supply  avroi),  nor  again  rwv  dvOp6n<»)v  ovaav.  The 
expression  embraces  rather  th^  flesh  of  Christ  and  of  men  together. 
He  represented  the  totality  ;  what,  therefore,  came  to  pass  in  him, 
came  to  pass  essentially  in  alL  However,  the  prevailing  idea  re- 
quires that  the  sentence  should  immediately  be  understood  as  com- 
pleted thus  :  Seb^  nareKQive  ttjv  dfiaprriav  dvdpdncov  iv  aafucl  Xpiarov^ 
God  condemned  the  sin  of  man  in  the  flesh  of  Christ.) 

Ver.  4 — ^Now  immediately  upon  the  description  of  the  way  of 
God  in  sending  Christ  follows  the  deliaeation  of  the  work  of  Christ; 
what  the  law  could  not,  the  gospel  is  able  to  do,  in  that  it  condemns 
sin,  namely,  to  call  forth  in  man  the  state  of  true  holiness.  Evi- 
dently, then,  it  is  not,  according  to  the  context,  the  apostle's  meaning, 
that  this  state  is  the  condition  of  part£(king  in  Christ's  word,  but  the 
consequence.  He  presupposes  already  the  walking  according  to  the 
Spirit  {jiepnraTelv  Kara  Trvevfia)^  and  this  again  the  experience  of  the 
redeeming  power  of  Christ  (viL.  25).  But  as  surely  as  the  Catholic 
view  is  wrong,  so  surely  are  we  to  reject  that  exa^erated  view  of  the 
Protestant  interpreters  which  conceives  sanctification  as  entirely 
dissociated  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  According  to  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  Beformers,  which  rests  upon  this  apostolic  passage, 
sanctification  of  life  necessarily  (although  at  first  in  germ  only) 
comes  with  the  appropriation  of  Christ's  work,  not,  however,  as  a 
stated  condition,  but  rather  as  consequence  of  the  forgiveness  im- 
parted in  fi^e  grace  without  condition. 

(The  nXrp<dd^  iv  imlv  unmistakeably  indicates  that  sanctification 
of  life  is  none  of  man's  own  work,  but  that  God  in  Christ  perfects 
it  in  man  ;  hence  6C  avrqv  only  need  be  supplied.  We  do  not  fulfil 
the  law,  but  the  work  of  Clirist  is  our  work  ;  by  his  Spirit  he  im- 
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parts  his  righteousness  and  holiness  unto  us.  The  perfection  of 
every  individual,  therefore,  in  .Christ's  life  is  to  be  considered  as 
already  completed,  entirely  according  to  viii.  30  ;  ns  in  his  death 
the  sin  of  every  individual  appears  condemned. — The  expression 
diKoUofta  rov  vSfwv  comprises  all  which  the  law  can  in  any  respect 
whatever  require ;  it  is  absolute  diiuuoavvTi  considered  as  the  com- 
mand of  God. — The  addition  rdt^  fiij  Kara  adgna  k.  t.  A.,  would  seem, 
however,  to  define  the  ^fielg  more  nearly,  so  that  the  sense  is :  this 
effect  of  Christ's  appearing  applies  only  to  those  who  walk  after  the 
Spirit,  and  have  therefore  experienced  in  themselves  the  work  im- 
plied at  vii.  25.  Christ's  work,  indeed,  is  reckoned  fot  all,  but  it 
reveals  itself,  in  its  sanctifying  efficacy,  only  when  man  appropri- 
ates it  personally.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — This  state  of  spiritual  walking  (jcard  m/evfui  nepmo' 
TBiv)  Paul  now  describes  more  nearly  by  its  contrast.  It  is  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  believer  tarries  fiere  below,  until  his  bodily 
glorification  (viiL  11);  for  if  the  state  be  capable  of  a  heightening  in 
itself,  yet  man  can  never  get  beyond  it  in  his  earthly  life.  Its  proper 
character,  however,  is  best  perceived  by  the  icard  aapiLa  neptnarelv^ 
walking  after  the  fieah^  =  rd  rrfg  aapfcbg  fppovetv^  being  carnally 
minded^  =  fppSvrjfia  rfjg  o<u^6q,  ==  iv  aoQiu  elvai  (ver.  9),  and  =  Kara 
cdpKa  ^v  (ver.  12).  All  this  is  consequent  on  icard  adgna  elvcu,  which 
expression  is  of  like  signification  with  yeyewijfiEvov  in  rrjg  oo^kS^ 
(John  iii.  6).  The  apostle  certainly  intends  by  this  no  life  of  open 
wickedness,  but  the  very  state  described  vii.  14-24,  in  which  the 
vovg  is  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin  in  the  fiesh.  To  thia,ov6e  ydp 
dvvaraiyfor  neither  can  it  he  (viii,  7),  in  connexion  with  the  ddvvarov 
rov  voiiov  (viii.  8),  most  distinctly  points.  But  then  "  the  walking 
after  the  Spirit"  (TrepnraTelv  Kara  Trvevfia  =  (ppovelv  rd  rov  -rrvevfiarog 
=  <pp6v7ifui  rov  nveviiarog  =  iv  TTvevfiari  elvcu  ver.  9,  and  =  TTvevfmrt 
dyeoOcu  ver.  14 — all  this  is  consequent  on  tcard  irvevfia  elvcu^  which 
expression  is  of  like  signification  with  yeyenn^iihov  Ik  rov  Tzvevfiarogy 
John  iii.  6)  is  the  very  state  described  vii.  25,  in  which  the  vovg  can 
serve  the  Divine  law,  and  the  odp^  only  remains  subjected  to  the  law 
of  sin.  The  walking  after  the  Spirit  does  not,  therefore,  exclude 
attacks  on  the  part  of  sin,  temptations  of  the  flesh,  even  single 
smaller  transgressions  (1  John  ii.  1);  but  the  direction  of  the  whole 
inner  man  to  God,  and  the  victory  over  sin  essentially^  and  in  the 
whole,  is  thereby  asserted.  The  advance  in  the  new  man,  de- 
velopment in  the  walking  in  the  Spirit,  is  altogether  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  gradual  transition  of  the  old  man  into  the  new,  or 
as  a  constantly  progressing  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter  ; 
but  as  in  the  aggregate  of  mankind,  the  tares  are  developed  beside 
the  wheat,  and  good  and  evil  perfect  themselves  in  parallel  series,  so 
does  the  old  man  continue  to  the  last  beside  the  new  man  ;  and  it 
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may  not  be,  tliat  the  further  the  Bpiritual  development  advances,  so 
mach  the  nearer  an  approximation  takes  place  between  them,  but 
tbe  reverse ;  as  spirit  and  flesh  lust  continually  against  each  other, 
80  must  the  Christ  in  us  lust  more  and  more  against  the  old  Adam. 
The  right  conception  of  this  relation  is  for  this  reason  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  the  view  entertained  of  it  by  the  regenerate  man 
will  modify  and  determine  his  whole  effort  at^  sanctification.  If 
he  seeks  gradually  to  improve  the  old  man  in  him,  and  to  wash  it 
clean,  he  not  only  undertakes  a  labour  utterly  in  vain,  but  he  is  also 
in  constant  danger  of  falling  back  under  the  law,  as  happened  to 
the  Gkilatians  ;  nay,  this  very  endeavour  is  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  the  relapse.  The  old  man  cannbt  be  sanctified,  but  he  must 
be  crucified,  that  is,  in  aelf-dmicU  given  unto  deaih.^  From  the 
Spirit,  therefore,  a  constant  war  must  be  kept  up  against  the  flesh 
and  its  lusts.  This  conflict,  however,  is  but  the  negative  side  in  the 
life  of  the  regenerate ;  the  positive  activity  that  furthers  his  new 
life  is  the  constant  keeping  up  of  intercourse  with  the  originator 
and  the  abiding  well-spring  of  this  new  life.  .  Thereby  he  receives  in 
ever  increasing  meiwure  the  Spirit  {Trvevfia)  from  above,  and  the  man 
bom  of  grace  lives  and  grows,  too,  ever  advancing  in  grace  and  by 
grace.  So  the  man  shares  rightly  law  and  gospel ;  the  new  man 
lives  in  the  gospel,  the  sharpest  law  is  given  to  the  old  man  by  the 
new,  and  without  being  under  the  law,  the  man  is  still  not  without 
law,  but  is  living  with  the  law  of  God,  of  which,  certainly,  the  old 
man  is  only  in  need,  since  the  new  man  has  it  in  his  very  nature ;  he 
can  not  sin  (1  John  iii.  9),  as  little  as  the  sun  can  darken.  Regarded 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  possibility  of  apostacy 
remains  still  for  every  regenerate  man  upon  every  grade  of  develop- 
ment, even  upon  the  highest :  that  is,  that  the  new  man  may  be 
thrust  aside  by  the  old  ;  but  just  as*  decidedly  we  must  say,  that, 
regarded  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  for  the  elect 
of  Gk)d  to  be  overpowered  by  sin.  Were  it  possible  with  one,  it 
would  be  so  with  all,  and  then  God's  plans  would  be  dependent  upon 
man's  fidelity ;  it  might  happen  that  the  whole  world  fell  away. 
This  is,  of  course,  inconceivable,  and  impossible  (Matth.  xxiv.  24)1 
Hence,  as  in  Christ's  temptation,  so  freedom  and  necessity  penetrate 
each  other  in  the  regenerate  ;  their  relation  will  be  treated  more  at 
large  at  chaps,  ix.  and  xi. 

(In  the  fppovetv,  <pp6vriita^  thepermanefU  direction  of  the  whole  in- 
ward being  towards  sometMng,  is  expressed  ;  this  alone  determines 
the  true  character  of  the  man.     [Oomp,  my  opusc.  theoL  pag.  159.] 

*  In  this  spiritual  death  of  the  old  man  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  maintains  its 
fbU  right  when  it  requires  the  death  of  the  sinner.  But  the  gracious  and  rigJUeous  God  so 
fulfils  his  strict  justice,  that  he  makes  life  itself  the  killer,  so  that  he  who  dies  in  the  old 
sun  first  finds  in  his  very  death  the  true  life. 
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At  viii.  6,  comp.  the  parallel,  vi,  23,  where,  however,  fcjij  stands 
alone,  while  here  elprjvrf  ig  united  with  it,) 

Vers.  6-8. — The  reason  why  carnal  mindedness  works  death,  is 
no  Other  than  this :  hecause  this  disposition  separates  from  God  (the 
Fountain  of  Life).  That  which  is  akin  to  him  alone  can  please  the 
Holy  One,  hut  the  carnal  mind  is  unable  to  generate  anything  well- 
pleasing  to  God  :  ewen  its  good  works  are  an  abomination  to  him, 
because  they  come  From  impure,  selfish  motives.  No  one,  however, 
can  set  himself  free  from  himself ;  a  higher  love  must  come,  that 
attracts  him  more  than  his  own  self  The  notion  of  Ct^pa,  enmity, 
must  not  be  softened.  The  carnal  man  hates  God,  for  he  sees  in 
him  the  robber  only  of  his  lust ;  and  God  hates  him  according  to  his 
holiness ;  the  two  are  absolutely  and  irreconcilably  against  each 
other.  But  with  this  God  hates  not  man  as  such,  he  loves  him 
rather,  but  he  hates  the  sin  in  him.  This  holy  hate  passes  to  the 
regenerate  ;  he  hates  in  himself  and  others  sin  and  carnal  minded- 
ness, without  hating  men. 

(The  inability  in  the  vovc  to  submit  to  the  Divine  law  [viiL  3],  is 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  [viL  23],  and  so  of  the  want  of  peace.  The 
ability  to  ftdfil  the  law  [viii.  4]  has  God's  approval,  as  his  own  work, 
and  it  gives  the  soul  the  taste  of  peace  with  God.  Yer.  8,  de  forms 
no  antithesis,  but  only  carries  on  the  same  thought.) 

Ver.  9. — Here,  then,  the  apostle  makes  the  transition  to  his 
readers,  whom  he  naturally  treats  as  regenerate,  who  walk  after  the 
Spirit.  For  if  elnep  seems  to  express  a  doubt,  it  is  only  seeming,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  construed  here  like  si  modo^  but  as  siquidemy  as  a  sure 
and  certain  presupposition.  (Comp.  thereon  Hartung's  Partikel- 
lehre.  Part  i.  p.  827,  etc.^  844,  etc.,  where  nep  in  its  relation  to  yi  in 
its  fundamental  meaning,  is  admirably  developed.)  The  Spirit's  be- 
ing in  the  believer  is  conceived  as  an  olndv,  dweJling,  of  him,  like  vii. 
18,  where  the  dwelling  of  sin  in  the  flesh  was  spoken  of.  The  Divine 
Spirit  dwells,  of  course,  in  that  part  of  human  nature  most  kindred 
to  him,  in  the  Ttvevfia  or  vovf.  The  oZ/ccIv,  dwelling,  however,  is 
opposed  to  that  transient  presence  and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit, 
which  appears  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  prophets,  for  which  the 
word  ffdpeaSai  is  used  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  in  contrast  to  the  &ytad(u  of  the 
New  Testament  (ver.  14 ;  Galat.  v,  18),  by  which  the  constant,  un- 
broken operation  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  is  signified,  the  life  of 
Christ  in  us,  Galat.  ii.  20.  The  oIkbIv  is  therefore  like  the  fieveiv, 
abiding,  of  John  (comp.  at  John  i.  83,  in  the  comm.),  and  the  having 
the  Spirit  {ex^^  7rvd)/ia),  which  occurs  in  the  verse  before  us.  In  the 
latter  expression  the  man  appears  as  though  he  were  the  possessor 
and  governor  of  the  Spirit,  that  yet,  however,  possesses  him,  and 
governs  his  inmost  being,  by  which  idea  the  being  his  (Joriv  avrov) 
at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  to  be  explained  ;  to  be  Christ's,  is  to  be  a 
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member  of  him,  to  be  governed,  guided  by  him.  The  opposite  would 
be  dvai  dtaPSXoVj  to  bdong  to  the  devil,  comp.  at  John  viii.  44.  But 
in  fact  the  man  also  possesses  the  Spirit  within  him  (as  the  husband 
indeed  is  the  lord  of  the  wife,  but  yet  the  wife  also  possesses  the  hus- 
band), in  so  fer,  namely,  as  he  may  drive  him  away  by  unfaithfulness, 
nay,  in  so  far  as  he  has  the  privilege  of  conducting  this  Spirit  accord- 
ing to  the  intended  aim  (1  Cor.  xiv.  32).  The  words  el  di  rtq  Trvevfia 
X^OTov  ovK  exeiy  and  if  any  one  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  point 
to  this  possibility  of  apostacy,  for  the  question  here  cannot  be  of 
entire  unbelievers ;  either,  therefore,  apostates  must  be  meant,  or 
at  least  those  who  are  in  conflict  indeed  against  sin,  but  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  (viL  25).  At  all 
events  the  words  would  seem  to  contain  the  warning,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ'  are  only  to  be  appropriated  when  a  man  is  conscious 
by  faith,  and  the  Spirit  received  in  faith,  of  being  a  member  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  possession  of  this  Spirit  of  Christ,  however,  is 
of  course  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  feeling ,  the  agreeable  sen- 
sation of  the  nearness  of  God,  of  comfort,  of  spiritual  joy  (for  this 
is  too  fleeting,  and  the  state  of  grace  may  be  entirely  unimpaired, 
even  in  great  barrenness  and  dryness  ;  nay,  in  the  progress  of  the 
inward  life,  the  sweet  sensations  of  the  first  young  love  are  almost 
ever  disappearing),  but  by  its  real  effects  and  fruits.  If  the  man 
observes  not  these  in  himself,  and  temptations  at  the  same  time 
increase  and  strengthen,  then  at  all  events  he  is  in  a  doubtful,  and 
contested  state. 

(It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  apostle,  from  vers.  8-11,  uses  6i 
six  times  in  succession.  The  expressions  mfevpui  Beov  and  Xpiarov 
alternate  [comp.  besides,  ver.  11, 14]  ;  TTvevfia  iyiov  might  have  been 
said  [comp.  ver.  16].  For  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  One,  although 
not  One  Person;  "I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  is  in  Me," 
saith  the  Lord.  [Comp.  the  Comm.  at  John  x.  30,  xiv.  10.) 
The  background  of  the  whole  representation  before  the  soul  of 
the  apostle  is,  that  whosoever  is  not  Christ's  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  Independent,  man  cannot  be,  by  virtue  of 
his  whole  constitution;  he  cannot  stand  between  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  he  must  ever  incline  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Comp.  at  John 
viiL  44.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — ^The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  points  at  last  to  the 
highest  stage  of  the  perfection  of  individual  life,  to  the  glorification 
of  the  body.  As  it  was  said  in  Paradise,  "  if  thou  eatest  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  surely  die,'*  so  does  the 
enjoyment  of  the  true  tree  of  life,  of  Christ,  bring  again  to  perfect 
life,  even  of  the  body.*    This  passage  has  its  commentary  in  John 

*  De  Wette'a  lemark,  ad  loa,  is  pertinent:  "An  inward  hodily-spirUual  process  is  here 
spoken  o^  not  an  event  oooorring  from  without,  as  the  resurrection  is  usually  understoocL'' 
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yi.,  where  Chrifit  represents  himself  as  the  life  in  all  respects,  even 
of  the  body.  Whatever,  therefore,  at  the  transition  into  the  state 
of  regeneration  (vii  25)  still  remained,  viz.,  "  the  serving  with  the 
flesh  the  law  of  sin"  (doy^eiv  t§  aagKl  vofJUf)  dfmprlag)^  is  here  like- 
wise considered  as  overcome  ;  the  body  also  experiences  redemption 
(viii.  28).  As  body  stands  here  instead  of  the  previous  flesh,  it  is 
clear  that  the  apostle  means  decidedly  the  material  portion  of  hu- 
man existence,  of  course,  however,  in  union  with  the  whole  psychical 
life,  without  which  there  is  neither  ac5/za  nor  odp^,  but  icgedg.  But  if 
the  body  is  here  called  dead  (veicpov),  it  is  self-evident  that  this  ex- 
pression is  not  to  signify  absolute  deadness,  for  it  is  intended  to 
describe  the  living  body  itself,  in  its  natural  constitution  ;  it  is  to 
be  taken  rather  as  dfAapria  veicpd,  viL  8.  The  dfjiapria,  sin,  is  called 
dead,  because  it  does  not  yet  express  and  make  itself  known  in  its 
true  nature,  so  neither  does  the  body,  which,  according  to  its  original 
destination,  is  something  far  more  glorious  than  it  now  appears. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  venpSg  is  =  dw^g ;  the  latter  expres- 
sion is  used  in  its  proper  physical  sense,  viz.,  mortal,  as  applicable 
only  to  the  living ;  but  the  former  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Therefore  the  passage  would  be  entirely  perverted,  if,  instead  of  ve- 
Kpov,  Bvrjfr6v  should  be  put.  For  this  sinful  state  certainly  the  dead- 
ness of  the  body  is  so  &r  good,  as  it- lessens  the  susceptibility  to  the 
disturbing  and  painful  impressions  of  the  outward  world  (whence 
the  nobler  bodily  nature  of  Christ  must  have  enhanced  his  suffering), 
but  it  remains  still  a  most  imperfect  state,  which  must  be  overcome. 
A  sure  pledge,  then,  for  the  glorification  of  a  man's  own  body  is 
given  by  the  consciousness  of  that  awakening  power  dwelling  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  has  verified  itself  in  the  waking  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  Finally,  the  apostle  so  represents  the  resurrection,  as  though 
it  were  merely  something  imparted  to  the  holy,  as  though  there  were 
no  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  It  might  certainly  be  said  here,  that 
Paul  is  treating  only  of  tlie  course  of  the  development  of  the  faithful, 
that  the  wicked  are  out  of  the  question  ;  but  by  the  similar  repre- 
sentation, 1  Cor.  XV.  22,  where  the  glance  of  the  apostle  seems  to 
comprehend  aU  men,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  he  never  makes 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  and  once  only  of  eternal 
damnation  (2  Thess.  i.  9),  the  matter  becomes  more  difficult.  The 
difficulty,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  further  discussion  at  the 
passage  adduced  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

(Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  glorified  body  comp.  more  particularly 
at  1  Cor.  XV.;  2  Cor.  v.   It  has  been  incidentally  noticed  at  John  vi., 

Eren  so;  without  this  oouoeption  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  bodily  glorification,  which 
is  constantly  represented  as  already  in  process  here  below  (comp.  especially  at  2  Cor.  iv. 
10,  11),  would  bo  thoroughly  unintelligible.  But  this  gradually  forming  life  of  our  glori- 
fied material  nature  is  iu  many,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  instantaneously  manifested  (1 
Ci)r  XT.  62),  and  so  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  represented. 
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and  at  the  history  of  the  resurrection. — By  the  readings  <wv,  ^j  the 
contrast  to  vexpSv  is  intended  to  be  more  distinctly  shewn  ;  for  that 
reason,  however,  fowy  is  surely  the  original  reading. — At'  dfiapTiag  and 
6id  SiKmoavvrig  might  have  been  said  ;  but  the  accusative  points  not 
80  much  to  the  means  as  to  the  presence,  "  on  account  of  the  sin  ex- 
isting in  the  body,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  communicated  by 
the  vov^," — Aticaioavvi]  is  here  also  the  state  of  dticcuov  elvcuj  the  diKoui}' 
Orjfvai. — ZcMTToielv  is  used  of  the  bodily  awakening  according  to  1  Cor. 
XV.  22. — ^At  the  close  of  ver.  11,  also,  the  teost,  rec.  has  the  easier  read- 
ing of  Sid  c.  genit.  D.E.F.G-.,  however,  several  translations,  and  many 
of  the  Fathers,  have  the  accusative.  Lachmann,  with  Knapp,  has 
decided  for  the  usual  reading ;  Grriesbach,  Koppe,  Biickert,  Reiche,  on 
the  other  hand,  decide  for  the  accusative.  This  I  too  hold  as  more 
appropriate,  but  not  so  much  because  I  regard,  with  Reiche,  the  gen- 
itive as  having  arisen  from  dogmatic  principles  [in  order  to  represent 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  operating  more  independently],  but  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  context,  in  connexion  with  the  stronger  critical  authorities, 
and  the  apparently  simpler  sense  yielded  by  the  genitive.  The 
accusative  represents  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  as  a  pledge  of  the 
future  glorification  of  the  body  ;  and  this  enters  best  into  the  train 
of  Paul's  ideas.  ^Evottcio)  is  found  besides  at  2  Oor.  vi.  16  ;  Col.  iii. 
16,  of  Divine  influence  spiritually  penetrating  the  human  spirit. 
Everything  material  is  here  of  course  to  be  Excluded,  but  the.  real 
nevertheless  to  be  maintained  ;  such  expressions  are  not  to  be  re- 
duced to  mere  Oriental  phrases  ;  they  rather  possess  life  and  being. 
As  surely  as  the  spirit  is  immaterial,  yet  really  dwells  in  the  mate- 
rial body,  so  surely  does  the  Divine  Spirit  penetrate  and  unite  with 
the  human,  without  annulling  his  essence,  or  confounding  his  inward 
laws ;  for  the  human  spirit  is  the  very  organ  of  the  Divine,  and  that 
is  a  perverse  state  [sin]  if  he  is  not  working  in  it.  We  have  too 
little  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  spiiit  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand such  penetration  of  spirit  by  Spirit ;  meanwhile  nature  offers 
analogies  not  to  be  rejected  in  the  material,  for  instance,  the  pene- 
tration of  electric  or  magnetic  streams.) 

Vers.  12,  18. — These  verses  seem  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  the 
discourse,  which  proceeds  again,  in  strict  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going, at  ver.  14.  They  give  the  impression  of  a  commenced 
exhortation,  which  is  not  completely  carried  out.  We  might 
form  a  strict  connexion  by  referring  the  fiikXere  aTToOinjaKecv^  ye  shall 
diey  and  ^rjoeoOe,  ye  shall  livey  definitely  to  the  glorification  of  the 
body,  with  the  following  sense  :  "  Since  such  glory  (of  bodily  trans- 
formation) awaits  us,  we  are  so  much  the  more  obligated  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit,  that  we  may  not  lose  such  glorification,  but 
receive  it.''  Then  "  the  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body"  would 
very  fitly  denote  advancing  bodily  sanctification,  which  is  considered 
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as  a  means  to  bodily  glorification.  And  the  "  dying*'  and  "  living* 
would  not  merely  indicate  the  general  states  of  misery  and  happi^ 
ness  (which,  after  the  special  glorification  of  the  body,  would  be 
but  tame),  but  render  promineikt  the  obtaining  and  losing  this 
grace  of  bodily  glorification.  Now  that  <§v,  living^  should  signify 
glorification,  can  make  no  difficulty,  for  this  is  in  fact  the  con- 
eummcdion  of  life^  and  therefore,  at  John  vi.  40,  and  frequently, 
<6>^v  alu>viov  Sx^^9  having  eternal  Hfe^  stands  equivalent  to  the 
being  raised  up  at  the  last  day.  It  might,  however,  appear 
more  difficult,  that  fiekkere  dnoOvrjaKeiv  should  mean  :  "  Ye  will 
not  obtain  the  resurrection."  Still,  if  we  consider  that  at  John  vi 
60,  fjtrj  dnodavelv,  not  dying,  also  is  used  as  =  dvdaToai^  kv  ry  iaxd-na 
i}/tep(i,  resurrection  in  the  last  day,  consequently,  that  "dying" 
is  taken  as  equivalent  to  not  attaining  to  the  resurrection,  and 
that,  further,  the  apostle  supposed  the  time  of  our  Lord's  com- 
ing again  to  be  near,  and  was  hoping  still  to  be  while  in  the 
body  clothed  upon  (2  Oor.  v.  2,  etc.);  then  the  bodily  dying  of  the 
carnal  may,  without  hesitation,  be  taken  sjmonymously  with  the  loss 
of  bodily  glorification  ;  and  it  cannot  here  be  taken  otherwise,  if  a 
strict  connexion  is  to  unite  this  verse  with  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows. The  mere  general  observation,  that  those  who  walk  after  the 
flesh  die,  would  be,  for  the  special  thoughts  immediately  preceding 
and  following,  altogether  too  feeble,  and  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
was  said  at  viii.  6,  etc, 

(Comp.  upon  d^BiXhri^  at  i.  14.  The  relation  of  debtor  has  re- 
ference to  the  connexion  entered  into' with  Christ.  [Comp.  vi.  18.] — 
The  TTpdJ^eig,  deeds,  denote  here  the  individual  sinful  tendencies  of  the 
old  man,  his  members,  as  it  were,  which  must  be  crucified  [Qui.  v. 
24].  The  life  of  the  regenerate,  therefore,  as  already  observed,  is  to  be 
a  gradual  crucifying  of  the  old  man,  not  a  bettering  of  it ;  the  holy, 
but  imparted  life,  is  in  the  new  man  only.  So  the  man  becomes  per- 
fect, and  yet  continues  poor  in  humility,  for  what  he  has  is  God's 
work,  not  his  property, — The  reading  aapKdg  is  seemingly  more  con- 
formable to  usage  than  acofiarog,  but  for  that  reason  it  is  certainly 
a  mere  correction.  Paul  uses  o&fia  also  in  such  combinations ; 
comp.  vii.  24.) 

Vers.  14,  15. — Most  naturally  now,  with  the  above  explanation 
of  the  preceding  verses,  the  subject  continues.  The  mortifying  of 
the  deeds  of  the  fiesh  is  a  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  not 
Qike  the  former  striving  described  vii  14-24)  an  anxious  legal  task- 
work, but  a  labouring  in  joyous  spirit,  as  for  one's  own  cause,  as  the 
sons  of  the  house  work  for  themselves  in  their  Father's  business. 
We  do  not  deny  ourselves,  in  order  to  be  saved  thereby,  but  because, 
by  grace,  we  are  saved  in  hope.  Participation  in  the  sufierings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  kut*  i^ox^v,  secures  also  our  participation  in  hit 
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glory,  that  is,  in  entire  perfection,  the  glorification  even  of  the  body 
(viii  17-23).  Those  who  are  bom  of  the  flesh  are  flesh,  those  bom 
of  the  Spirit  are  spirit  (John  iii.  6).  All  the  spiritual  {nvevfiariKoC) 
therefore,  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  word,  are  children  of  God,  of  the 
absolute  Spirit  (John  iv.  24).  Thus  Paul  reaches  by  legitimate  de- 
duction the  Id€Sa  of  "  sons  of  Gkxl''  {viol  Beov),  which  he  maintains 
as  the  thread  of  his  argument  until  ver.  17,  and  still  pursues  in  the 
following  weighty  section  (from  viii.  18).  The  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  GJod  (dyeadcu  TTvevfiari  eeov)^  accordingly,  is  not  to  be  unde^tood 
of  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power,  giving,  as  it  were,  its  impulse 
from  without,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  the  element  of  life,  as 
determining  the  character  and  being,  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
generates  also,  where  he  works,  a  higher  heavenly  consciousness,  a 
man  of  God,  a  son  of  Gkni,*  This  sonship  of  God,  however,  men 
receive  merely  as  derived,  from  the  orignal  Son,  the  Logos^  the 
(icvoyevrj^;  and  npciyr&roKo^  (viii.  29).  The  difference  of  dyeaOcu  (Galat. 
V.  18)  and  tpepeaSai  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  was  spoken  of  above  at  ver.  9. 
But  here  Paul  is  not  contrasting  the  permanency  of  the  Spirit's 
operation  in  the  New  Testament,  with  its  alternating  character  in  the 
Old,  but  bondage  with  freedom  or  sonship.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
Qod  meets  man  as  the  holy,  righteous  principle,  foreign  to  the  sinner, 
living  externally  to  mankind,  opposing  to  him  his  strict  requirements 
and  awakening  the  fear  of  God  {^p60o^  tov  eeoiJ),  the  beginning  of 
Wisdom  (Ps,  cxi.  10);  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the  contrary,  God 
appears  in  Christ  most  intimately  couDected  and  allied  with  man* 
kind,  awakening  therefore  that  love,  which  in  its  perfection  drives 
away  all  fear  (1  John  iv.  18),  and  not  only  requires,  but  gives  also 
what  it  requires.  But  God  gives  nothing  of  less  value  than  his  own 
being  and  nature,  because  nothing  is  enough  for  him  but  himself; 
therefore  is  the  state  of  freedom  in  love  identical  with  sonship.  As 
spirit  bom  of  Spirit,  therefore,  the  believers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  greater  than  the  greatest  that  are  born  of  woman  (Matth.  xi. 
11),  children,  namely,  of  the  heavenly  mother,  the  Jerasalem  above 
fjB^L  iv.  26). 

(Upon  vlb^  eeov  comp.  the  observations  at  Luke  i.  35.  The  phrase 
differs  from  riicvcv  0.  vers.  16,  21  only  by  expressing  more  definitely 
the  developed  consciousness  of  being  a  son,  while  ritcvov  denotes 
only  the  origin  itself.  The  latter  name,  therefore,  does  not  occur  as 
applied  to  Christ.  The  meagre  reduction  of  this  Divine  sonship 
to  the  Divine  attachment  to  believers  is  utterly  untenable ;  this  slU 
tachment  is  to  be  considered  a  mere  conseqtience  of  the  essentia] 
transformation,  the  birth  from  the  Spirit ;  God  loves  the  faithful, 

*  Comp^  as  paraUel,  the  exprefision  of  OlympiodoniS  (Comm.  in  Flat  Alcib.  p.  123,  edit 
Grenzer) ;  Kpetrrov  to  deodev  dyeadai,  rj  ^*  iavroii^  it  U  better  to  he  led  by  the  deity  than  by 
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because  he  has  made  them  accepted  in  the  Beloved  [Ephes.  L  6], — 
With  elg  <l>60ov  would  naturally  have  been  contrasted  elg  dydnTjv^  but 
the  utterance  of  Abba  is  it^lf  to  be  construed  as  the  expression  of 
love. — The  reading  SeiUag  came  perhaps  into  the  text  merely  from 
the  parallel  of  2  Tim.  i.  7,  where  -nvevfia  deiUag  is  opposed  to  the  iTvevfui 
dwdnecjg  koI  dyaTnyc. — Ud^v  is  to  be  connected  with  el^  <l>60ov)  the 
omission  of  the  word  in  some  unimportant  Codd.  arises  perhaps  from 
the  false  application  of  it  to  ikdpere^  which  must  have  made  nd^v 
appear  strange,  because  no  actual  communication  of  the  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. — The  word  vloSeala  is  used  only  by 
Paul  [Bom.  viii.  23,  ix.  4  ;  Galat.  iv.  5  ;  Ephes,  i,  5],  It  signifies 
acceptance  to  the  state  of  children,  and  presupposes,  therefore,  that 
those  accepted  had  not  been  children.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
expression  has  no  reference  to  physical  existence,  by  which  all  natr 
ural  men  also  are  children  of  God,  but  to  spiritual  life  only.  In  re- 
ference to  this,  natural  men  are  without  God  in  the  world,  strangers 
and  enemies  to  him  (Ephes.  ii.  12);  in  Christ  they  are  first  ordained 
to  the  state  of  children  (Ephes.  i.  6).  The  expression  of  the  filial 
consciousness  is  the  cry  of  Abba,  which  of  course  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  trtie  expression  of  the  inward  life. — 'A)3i35,  m^«, 
Chald.  form  of  a*.  The  6  rra-nyp  is  the  Hebrew  vocative,  whence  the 
conjecture,  6  naTrjp^  is  untenable.  The  choice  of  the  Chaldaic  word 
is  not,  with  Reiche,  to  be  referred  to  the  prayer  of  Christ  [Mark  xiv. 
86],  nor,  with  Winer  (at  Gal.  iv.  6),  to  the  circumstance  that 
well-known  prayers  of  the  Jews  began  so  ;  but  to  the  form  of  the 
word.  Abba,  like  papa,  can  be  spoken  by  the  mouth  even  of  stam- 
mering childhood,  and  properly,  therefore,  characterizes  genuine 
child-like  disposition  and  manner.) 

Ver.  16. — In  this  state  of  affiliation,  then,  the  witness  of  our  own 
spirit  is  pervaded  by  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  one  that  properly  gives  witness  in  this  testimonium  spiritus  is 
the  Divine  Spirit :  the  human  spirit  is  rather  the  receiver  of  the  wit- 
ness from  him,  as  it  is  said  :  Spirit  witnesseth  that  Spirit  is  truth 
(1  John  V.  6) ;  that  is,  the  Spirit  needs  no  witness  but  himself  for 
his  truth,  he  has  it  wholly  in  himself ;  as  the  light  is  and  can  be 
attested  by  nothing  but  itself.  But  as  the  physical  light  needs 
an  eye,  a  receptive  faculty,  in  order  to  be  perceived,  and  as  this  is 
itself  light,  so  is  the  spiritual  light,  the  vovg  (the  human  Trvevfia) 
the  eye  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  Finally,  it  was  observed  before 
(at  ver,  9)  that  this  witness  of  the  Spirit  consists  not  merely  in 
feeling  (1  John  iii.  19),  but  comprehends  his  whole  inward  and 
outward  work ;  for  instance,  his  comfort,  his  incitement  to  prayer, 
his  censure  of  sin,  his  impulse  to  works  of  love,  to  witness  before 
the  world,  and  the  like.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  immediate 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ail  the  regenerate  man's  convic^ 
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iicn  of  Christ  and  his  work  finally  rests.  For  faith  in  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  has  its  basis  in  this  experience  of  the  divinity  of  the 
principle  which  it  promises,  and  which  flows  into  the  believer  while 
he  is  occupied  with  it.  This  passage  is^  besides,  important  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  which  the  human  spirit  is  represented  as  not 
in  and  by  itself  identical  with  the  Divine.*  We  cannot  certainly 
conceive  the  difference  as  a  specific  one  ;  as  image  of  Qod  man  must 
be  in  his  spirit  kindred  to  the  Divine  (Acts  xvii  28,  29).  But  the 
human  spirit  may  be  defiled  by  sin  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  the  Divine  not ; 
he  may  be  grieved  only  (Ephes.  iv.  80),  or  driven  away ;  but  as 
the  absolute  principle  of  holiness,  he  is  incapable  of  spot.  Only, 
therefore,  by  communication  of  this  highest  principle  of  all  life,  man 
becomes  one  spirit  with  the  Lord  himself,  as  is  said  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 
(EvfjjMpTvpeiv  here,  as  at  ii.  15,  is  not  of  the  same  import  with  the 
simple  verb ;  a  twofold  witness  rather  is  here  spoken  of,  that  ac- 
tually indeed  blends  again  to  owe,  wherein,  however,  a  positive  and 
a  negative  aspect  may  be  distinguished.)  Finally,  from  the  expres- 
sions -rrvKvfjta  dovXeia^^  spirit  gf  bondage^  nvevfw.  viodeaia^^  spirit  of 
sonshipy  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  apostle  assumes  a  double  Trvevfia, 
or  a  twofold  form  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  one  of  which  effects 
ji  servile,  the  other  a- filial  mind  ;  nor  are  we  to  take  nveviia  subjec- 
tively in  the  meaning  "  mindedness.''  The  thought  is  rather  this  : 
We  have  received  the  One  true  Spirit ;  this  Spirit  leaves  us  not  in 
a  state  of  bondage,  nor  calls  forth  such  a  state  again,  but  he  begets 
a  filial  consciousness.  For  the  stajbe  of  bondage  and  fear  is,  not  that 
of  castaways,  but  subordinate  only  to  that  of  children ;  the  utterly 
dead  man  alone  is  without  fear  and  without  the  feeling  of  bondage 
(vii.  9).  With  the  awakening  (vii.  10-24),  fear  begins,  with  regen- 
eration (viL  25,  etc.),  love. 

Ver.  17. — The  idea  of  affiliation  leads  the  apostle,  in  conclusion, 
to  the  conception  of  glory  {66^a)  as  an  inheritance,  the  proper  pos- 
sessor of  which,  indeed,  is  the  Only-begotten,  but  in  which  his 
brethren  (ver.  29)  are  to  have  share.  All  that  glory,  therefore,  which 
the  Lord  from  eternity  had  with  the  Father,  and  which  he  took 
possession  of  again  after  his  return  to  the  Father  (John  xvii,  22),  is 
imparted  to  the  faithful  also  (Rev.  iii.  21).  The  condition,  however, 
presupposed  as  known  and  acknowledged  of  participation  in  the 
glory  of  Christ,  is  previous  participation  in  his  sufferings,  that 
is,  in  the  conflict  with  sin  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world,  whereby 
alone  the  new  man  attains  to  the  full  growth  in  God.  Even  so  are 
Bufferings  represented  as  the  condition  of  participation  in  glory,  in 

*  The  aaaertion  of  the  ideniiiy  of  the  human  and  Divine  Spirit  would  lead  one  to 
the  ccnsciousnesa  of  God  in  man  being  the  consciousness  of  God  of  himself,  which  is 
esnrelj  aascriptural.  Christ  himself  prays  to  the  God  without  him,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven  I 

Vol.  IV.— 4 
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the  passages  Co!,  iii.  4  ;  2  Tim.-ii.  12  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13  ;  not  that  for 
the  extraordinary  glory  something  extraordinary  also  must  be  en- 
dured, as  equivalent,  but  that  the  old  man  must  be  crucified  with 
Christ,  since  the  new  man  only  is  and  can  be  capable  of  the  recep- 
tion and  the  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  glory  to  come.  (Comp.  1 
Pet.  iv.  1.)  Upon  the  idea  of  «A?/povd/iOf,  compare  more  particularly 
at  Gal.  iv.  1,  etc. 

(Elnep  has  the  signification  si  modo^  "  provided  that  f  comp. 
at  ver.  9  and  at  2  Cor.  v.  3. — SvjiATraa;^;^  is  found  besides  at  1  Cor.  xii. 
26. — I'wdoid^eadai  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.) 


§  13. — Ob  the  Perfection  of  the  whole  Creation  with  the 
Children  of  God, 

(VIII.  18-39.) 

By  an  easy  and  beautiful  transiticHi,  the  apostle  passes  over  from 
the  idea  of  the  suffering  of  believers  with  Christ  to  a  description  of 
the  glory  which  awaits  them.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  glory 
lies  in  its  uniting  the  perfection  of  the  individual  with  that  of  the 
collective  body.  Thus  the  following  statement  gives  the  reason  why 
the  individual  cannot  alone  attain  to  bodily  glorification.  Every 
individual  is  only  part  and  member  of  the  whole,  and  as  one  member 
of  the  body  cannot,  without  disturbance  in  its  harmany,  be  perfected 
alone,  neither  can  the  individual  believer  without  the  totality.  Here 
below,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  believer  is  a  constant  walking  in 
hope  ;  to  behold  what  is  hoped  for  is  not  for  this  world.  Only  the 
Lord  himself  was  excepted  from  this  law,  because  he  was  himself 
the  whole,  in  that  he  essentially  included  in  himself  the  totality  of 
the  life,  which  unfolded  itself  from  him,  as  the  germ  does  the  whole 
tree  to  be  developed  from  it.  Sufferings  appear  therefore  here  (al- 
though they  remain  still  a  consequence  of  sin,  without  which  every 
development  might  have  gone  on  without  disturbances  and  distrac- 
tions) as  a  blessing,  as  a  means  to  perfection  ;  it  being  of  course  to 
be  understood  that  this  is  not  meant  of  self-made  sufferings — ^for 
instance,  of  false  ascetic  exercises  and  self-imposed  denials — Wt  of 
'  such  only  as  the  Lord  himself  sees  good  to  lay  upon  him.  If,  now, 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  were  attached  in  the  passage  beforp 
us  merely  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  Church,  or  even  of  the  whole 
human  race,  doubtless  fiir  fewer  difficulties  would  have  been  found 
in  it ;  but  the  apostle  extends  his  glance  over  the  whole  creation^  and 
this  has  not  unfrequently  been  thought  too  bold  an  idea.  It  has 
beeu  attempted,  therefore — to  say  nothing  of  the  utterly  incongruous 
interpretations  which  at  one  time  have  suggested  angels^  at  another 
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nnimahy  at  another  the  dead  (coinp.  thereon  Eeiche's  excellent  ob- 
gervations  in  his  comm.  B.  li.,  8,  215,  etc.) — ^gradually  to  narrow  the 
mighty  compass  of  the  apostle's  view  to  meet  the  more  or  less  re- 
stricted notions  of  the  interpreter.  Now  KTtmg,  creation,  creature^ 
was  to  mean  Christians  merely,  then  only  a  part  at  most  of  Christen- 
dom, and  that  either  Jewish  or  Heathen-Christians  ;  then  again  the 
expression  was  to  apply  to  the  people  of  Israel,  or  to  the  Heatheii 
magistracy;  then  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  Heathen  world,  or 
to  the  whole  of  mankind.  The  wider  the  reference  is  made,  the 
nearer  of  course  it  comes  to  the  tmth  ;  while  yet  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  explanations  adduced,  that  of  entire  humanity,  is 
not  sufficient,  since  the  apostle  spans  with  one  mighty  glance  the 
whole  creation  in  -all  its  parts.  That  even  the  inanimate  creation 
was  not  excluded  from  his  thought,  has  been  so  unanimously,  and 
with  such  weighty  Reasons  urged  by  the  most  recent  interpreters  (by 
Tholuck,  Stier,  Biickert,  Reiche,  Usteri,  Schneckenburger,*  KoU- 
ner),  that  I  feel  excused  from  the  i-epetition  of  those  reasons,  with 
leave  to  refer  to  the  well-known  writings  of  these  learned  men  (es- 
pecially to  Eeiche's  copious  discussion  upon  this  passage,  compared 
with  his  two  Festprograms  of  1830  and  1832).  Meanwhile,  this  re- 
markable and  important  idea  of  glorification  to  be  looked  for  of  the 
whole  creation,  demands  still  a  somewhat  more  exact  consideration, 
to  which  we  hope  to  contribute  by  the  following  reflections^f  Tlie 
question  then  is,  first  of  all,  how  far  the  apostle,  if  he  would  speak 
of  inanimate  and  unconscious  narture,  can  ascribe  to  it  a  waiting, 
yearning,  and  sighing  for  the  rcAelation  of  the  children  of  God  ? 
Just  because  this  did  not  seem  probable,  even  men,  who  were  not 
averse  from  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  nature  in  itself,  have  believed 
themselves  forbidden  to  find  it  here;  and,  therefore,  explained  the 
KTioL^  of  the  heathen  world,  or  of  all  men  apart  from  Christianity, 
who  are  longing  yet  to  become  partakers  of  the  salvation  in  Christ. 
Or,  in  referring  the  Krlaig  to  inanimate  nature,  its  representation  as 

*  Comp.  Schneckenburger*a  Beitr.  S.  118,  etc.,  and  Ullman's  and  Umbroit's  Stud i  en 
Jahrg.  18a2,  H.  4.  p.  836,  etc.  Of  Usteri  the  4th  Edit,  of  the  FaoL  Lehrbegr,  appendix 
H.    In  the  first  three  editions  he  explains  Kriaig  of  mankind. 

f  The  Greek  fathers  explained  the  passage,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  creation. 
Augustine's  controversy  with  the  Manicheea,  for  whose  liylozoLstic  theory  of  the  world 
this  passage  must  naturally  have  been  very  welcome,  induced  him  to  consider  it  mere^v 
of  the  extra-Christian  part  of  mankind,  and  his  influence  in  the  middle  ages  dcci<led 
many  to  follow  this  view.  The  reformers  first  unanimously  returned  to  the  reference  of 
the  KTiotq  to  the  whole  creation,  for  which  even  Grotius  too  determined.  The  Sociniaus 
and  Arminians  again  adduced  other  explanations,  which,  siuco  the  last  oentur^',  mauy 
Protestants  followed.  The  latest  commentators  upon  the  epistle  since  Tholuck  have  re- 
tamed,  notwithstanding,  to  the  ancient  explanation ;  only  many  of  them,  even  Tholuck, 
Reiche,  Meyer,  de  Wette,  err  from  the  truth  in  this  respect,  that  they  altogether  capri- 
ciously exclude  the  extra-Christian  men  from  the  KTiair.  Kolluer  has  given  quite  the 
right  interpretation,  as  also  Krabbe.    (Of  Sm,  p.  115  ,  184.)    [But  see  Editor's  ni)te,  p 
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of  a  waiting,  yearning  creature,  has  been  conceived  merely  as  alle* 
gory,  for  wUch  even  Beiche  still  decides.  To  this  latter  view  we 
can  in  no  way  accede.  Holy  Scripture  throughout  conceives  nature, 
in  its  relation  to  th^  world  of  intelligences,  like  the  human  body  in 
its  relation  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  filled  and  borne  by  their  living 
breath.  As,  therefore,  in  the  individual,  the  spiritual  life  operates 
either  as  disorganizing  or  renovating  the  bodily  substance,  so  does 
the  life  of  the  regenerate,  considered  as  a  whole,  upon  the  totality 
of  the  creation.  The  conscious  life  in  man  is  but  the  flowering  forth 
of  the  life  that  pervades  the  entire  creation.  If  we  observe,  then, 
the  unconscious  creation  more  narrowly,  we  must  acknowWge  that 
an  impulse  to  glorification,  a  yearning  for  perfection,  appears  unde- 
niably in  it  also.*  The  whole  bent  of  the  plant  urges  it  to  bring  all 
its  powers  to  perfection  in  blossom  and  fruit,  and  if  checked  by  cir- 
cumstances in  its  development — ^for  instance,  by  want  of  light — an 
effort  of  all  its  powers  may  be  perceived  to  remove  the  obstructions, 
and  supply  the  deficiency ;  so  that  a  plant  often  presses  through 
narrow  clefts  to  get  at  the  element  of  light,  and  produces  its  blossom. 
The  same  impulse  for  renovation  shews  itself  also  in  the  animaL  In 
that  impulse  of  life  that  creates  life  again,  the  life  inclosed  in  the 
animal  would  press,  as  it  were,  beyond  itself,  but  of  course  can  pro- 
duce nothing  better  than  what  itself  contains.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  animal  sensibly  suffers  from  the  sin  of  men,  .the  yearning  and 
waiting  for  redemption  is  expressed  in  it  still  more  distinctly  and 
perceptibly  ;t  the  eye  of  a  suffering  or  d3ring  animal  speaks  a  lan- 
guage to  which  every  feeling  mind  is  sensible  ;  it  sighs  and  yearns 
for  deliverance,  or  rather  the  general  life  in  it  yearns  to  get  free  from 
its  confinement.  The  waiting  and  yearning  of  the  creature,  there- 
fore, cannot  possibly  be  admitted  to  be  mere  allegory,  nor  is  there 
any  reason,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  regard  it  as  applicable  to 
men  merely,  to  wit,  such  as  are  destitute  of  the  Christian  principle. 
These  certainly  are  not  to  be  considered  as  excluded,  for,  as  the 
"  children  of  God"  (ver.  19)  can  only  be  those  regenerate  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  there  would  be  a  total  silence  (if  the  icTiaig  wera  to 
signify  the  inanimate  creation  exclusive  of  men)  as  to  the  ultimate 
bringing  in  of  the  extra-Christian  world  ;  nay,  it  would  be  almost 
denied,  which,  in  every  respect,  is  untenable.    It  is  also  entirely  in- 

♦  Beautifixlly  says  Schubert  (Handb.  der  KosmoL  NOmberg.  1823,  p.  5):  "Even  in 
the  things  of  the  material  world  which  surround  us^  there  is  an  element  of  life,  a  jeaming 
of  what  ifi  bound,  which,  like  the  Memnon-statue,  sounds  in  unconscious  symphony  when 
tlio  ray  touches  it  from  above.**  The  Grenovese  philosopher,  Bonnet,  represents  the  striv- 
ing of  Dature'after  a  more  perfect  state  in  his  paling^ndsie  philosophique. 

f  Gothe*8  correspondence  with  a  child  affords  proof  of  how  a  profound  contemplation 
of  nature  still  loads  to  this  apostolic  idea.  Bettina  writes  (6.  i.  S.  38):  "  When  I  stand 
all  alone  at  night  in  open  nature,  I  feel  as  though  it  were  a  spirit  and  begged  redemption 
of  me.  Often  have  I  had  the  sensation  as  if  natui-e,  in  wailing  sadness,  entreated  ft>me* 
ti)l:)g  of  mo,  so  that  not  to  understand  what  she  longed  for,  cut  through  my  very  heart* 
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demonstrable  that  Krltug  signifies  the  creation  without  man.  The 
children  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  as  separated 
from  the  general  creation,  and  are  here  expressly  distinguishecl  by  the 
apostle.  Iwcause  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation  different  from 
the  old.  If  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  apostle  does  mean  by 
these  children  of  God  all  mankind,  so  far  as  they  are  destined  to  be 
received  into  the  community  of  Christ,  then  the  men  who  lived 
before  Christ  would  still  be  omitted,  or  supposing  them  to  be  included 
as  children  of  God  (but  which  ver.  23  decidedly  contradicts,  since 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  them), 
then  thus  much,  at  least,  must  be  allowed,  that  men,  jtw^  so  far  as 
they  yet  belong  to  the  old  lift^,  are  also  reckoned  as  icriaiq^  for,  ver.  23, 
the  same  yearning  is  mentioned  of  the  children  of  God,  as,  ver.  19,  ip 
ascribed  to  the  creature.  The  separation  admits,  therefore,  less  of 
being  carried  out  as  an  external  thun  as  an  internal  one  ;  the  Kriaiq  is 
everywhere,  even  in  man,  in  the  regenerate  himself,  so  fiax  as  the  re- 
moulding Spirit  of  Chiist  has  not  yet  transformed  him  ;  but,  at  all 
events  the  non-Christian  portion  of  mankind  cannot  be  considered  as 
excluded  from  the  icTiaig.^  It  would  be  much  more  obvious,  and  far 
more  natural,  to  understand  the  Kriatg  only  of  men,  who  are  still 
ever  the  immediate  object  of  redemption,  exclusive  of  the  inani- 
mate world  ;  a  view  of  the  passage,  which,  on  the  whole,  beside  that 
proposed  by  us,  is  the  only  one  deserving  serious  consideration.  But 
1,  it  is  against  this  that  all  men  cannot  be  meant  by  /crlaig  here,  since 
the  regenerate  as  szich  (ver.  19)  are  expressly  excepted  from  it,  and 
are  in  no  way  treated  as  part  of  the  KTimg.  Then,  2,  the  simple 
thought,  that  in  men,  who  are  yet  far  from  the  covenants  of  the  Di- 
vine promise,  there  is  a  yearning  for  redemption,  would  clearly  have 
been  expressed  in  language  widely  different  from  that  of  this  passage. 
Lastly,  3,  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  the  universe  belongs  by  no 
means  to  the  apostle  alone,  but  pervades  the  whole  Scripture  :  it  is. 
therefore,  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  connexion  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, which  advances  from  the  individual  to  the  whole,  for  Paul  to 
demonstrate,  how,  with  the  perfecting  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
world  itself  will  receive  its  perfection.t    We  are  forced,  therefore, 

*  The  assumption  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  refers  in  the  term  Kriai^  raerelj  to  un 
ooDsdous  nature,  excluding  unconverted  mon,  is  favoured  bjthe  avri^  ij  Krieri^^  ver.  21.  Tlia 
ftpoetle  has  most  certainly  conceived  the  life  of  nature  as,  in  its  extreme  manifestation, 
an  unconscious,  nay,  a  lifeless  one :  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did  not  conceive  natural 
men,  the  fii^  Ovrec  (Rom.  iv.  IT),  from  wliom  true  men  are  yet  to  be  bom,  as  associated 
with  these  extremest  formations  of  natural  lifo.  The  mlaa  if  ktioiCj  ver.  22,  speaks  de- 
cidedly for  this,  and  that  willing  and  longing  ascribed  to  the  KTiaig  which  is  not  ade* 
quately  explained  by  merely  assuming  a  personilicatioD. 

f  Eoeencrantz,  in  his  Dissertatio  de  cotTupto  naturse  statu  (Regiom,  1834),  denies  alto- 
gether the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  of  life  in  uncottscious  nature;  but  to  say  nothing 
at  all  of  tlio  clear  declarations  of  llo)^-  Scripture  thereon^  this  assuniptioD.  siuoo  the  actu- 
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to  the  view  that  Paul  contrastB  Christ,  and  the  new  creation  called 
forth  by  him,  with  the  old  creation  collectively,  together  with  the 
unregcnerate  men,  as  the  flower  of  this  creation.*  This  entire  old 
creation  has  in  itself  one  life,  and  this  is  yearning  for  redemption 
frcfm  the  bonds  which  hold  it  and  hinder  its  glorification.  But  this 
one  yearning  assumes  different  forms  in  the  different  stages  of  life, 
and  is  of  course  purer  and  stronger  in  unregcnerate  meil  than  in 
plants  and  animals  ;  in  them  the  creation  has,  as  it  were,  its  mouth, 
by  whicli  it  can  give  vent  to  its  collective  feeling.  Yet  the  most 
even  of  these  men  know  not  what  the  yearning  and  seeking  in  them 
properly  mean  ;  they  understand  not  the  language  of  the  spirit  in 
them  ;  nay,  they  suppress  it  often,  though  it  is,  meanwhile,  audible 
iu  their  heart,  and  what  they  do  not  understand  themselves,  God 
understands,  who  listens  even  to  prayers  not  understood.f  Stilly 
decided  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  •  new  creation,  yet 
they  may  not  be  considered  as  entirely  separated.  Bather  as  the 
new  mau,  in  all  his  distinctness  from  the  old,  still  is  in  the  old,  so 
is  the  new  creation  (Christ  and  the  new  life  proceeding  from  him) 
iu  the  old  world.  The  old  creation,  therefore,  is  like  an  impregnate 
mother  (comp.  at  ver.  23)  that  bears  a  new  world  in  her  womb — a 
life  which  is  not  herself,  which  does  not  even  spring  from  her,  but 

ally  oxIstiAg  monstrous  discords  in  nature  cannot  bo  denied,  would  lead,  consistently  car* 
v.^6.  out,  to  Lucretian  doubts  of  God*8  love  and  wisdom.  Comp.  Lucret.  de  natur.  eer.  t. 
l^G,  etc.,  wbere  it  is  said:  *'  Ausim  confirmare^  nequaquam  nobis  diyinitus  esse  paratam 
uaturam  rerum,  tanta  stat  pnedita  culpa." 

*  It  seems,  however,  far  better  to  restrict  xrtjff  here  to  the  lower  creation  (whether 
inanimate  alone,  or  animated  and  inanimate)  in  contrast  with  mankind.  1.  Of  this  alone 
cj\ii  it  bo  properly  said  that  it  was  subjected  not  willingly,  i.  c,  not  by  its  own  conscious 
and  voluntary  agency.  To  explain  obx  enovaa  of  men  subjected  to  coiTuption  against 
their  will,  involves,  we  had  almost  said,  a  platitude  unworthy  of  the  apostle.  2.  Of  this 
ulune  can  the  longing  and  hope  here  spoken  of  be  predicted  with  any  propriety.  Tho 
Christian  world  is  admitted  by  Olshausen  himself  to  be  expressly  excluded.  On  what 
ground  tiien  can  it  be  affirmed  of  unbeheving  and  impenitent  men  that  they  are  looking 
forward  to  the  Christians'  resurrection  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  same  glorious  deliver- 
ance ?  For  the  reference  to  the  time  of  Hie  resun-ection  is  too  deUnite  and  strongly  marked 
to  allow  our  resolving  it  into  the  general  sighing  of  the  human  race  under  its  burden  of 
mortality  and  corruption.  Any  definite  looking  forward  to  the  "  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God,"  the  "  affiliation,"  "  the  redemption  of  the  body''  cannot  surely  be  affirmed  of 
uuregenerate  humanity  at  large,  and  it  would  be  alien  to  the  apostle's  purpose  to  speak 
cf  such  a  longing  unless  it  both  existed  and  was  destined  to  a  realization.  Of  the  lower 
creation  this  longing  and  hope  (together  with  the  fact  assigned  as  its  reason,  ovx  tKovcay. 
etc.)  can  be  rightfully,  though  of  course  figuratively,  predicated.  Having  been  laid  under 
a  curse  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  man,  it  looks  naturall}'  and  rightfully  forward  to  the 
consummated  work  of  redemption  as  its  own  period  of  deliverance.  Thus  the  apostle  indi- 
rectly sets  forth  the  consequences  of  the  glory  which  awaits  beliovera  by  showing  how 
fcarnestly  its  coming  is  awaited  even  by  the  lower  creation. — [K. 

f  Accordingly  Luther  quite  justly  says:  "Albeit  the  creature  hath  not  such  speech 
as  v.-(\  h:ive,  it  hath  a  language  still,  which  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  heareih  and  undeiv 
Stat  detli,  how  it  groonoth  for  tiio  wro.ig  it  must  endure  f/om  the  ungodly,  who  misuso- 
itaa" 
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wbich^  by  the  overmastering  power  that  dwells  iu  it,  draws  her  life, 
with  which  it  is  connected,  gradually  into  itself,  and  transforms  it  into 
its  nature,  so  that  the  birth  (the  completion  of  the  new  world)  is  the 
mother's  death  (the  sinking  of  the  old).  As  then  there  is  a  regen-. 
eration  of  the  individual,  there  is  a  regeneration*  also  of  the  universe 
(Matth.  xix.  28),  and  as  the  former  is  completed  gradually,  so  also  is 
the  latter.  For  as  with  sin  Paradise  at  first  vanished  from  the  earth 
(Gen.  iii.  18),  and  in  man's  inward  being  the  mind  (vovg)  was  subjected 
to  sin  ;  so  restoration  through  Christ  begins  first  with  the  liberation  of 
the  vovg  (Rom.  vii.  25),  and  in  the  creation  with  the  restoring  of  Para- 
dise at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  who  for  the  collective  body  are  the 
representatives  of  the  vovg  (Rev.  xx.  4,  etc.).  To  this  time  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  prophets  point,  that  the  deserts  shall  blossom  again  (Is. 
XXXV.  1,  etc.),  the  lamb  and  the  lion  shall  feed  together  (Is.  xi.  6,  etc. ; 
XXXV.  9  ;  Ixv.  25).  As,  however,  in  the  individual,  even  after  the 
experience  of  redemption,  the  flesh  remains  still  subjected  to  the  law 
of  sin  (comp.  at  vii.  25),  so  with  the  restoration  of  Paradise  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  the  animal  life  in  nature,  nay,  even  in 
man  (Rev.  xx.  7,  8),  is  not  yet  entirely  overpowered  ;  hence,  as  the 
individual  needs  bodily  glorification,  so  does  the  whole  creation  need 
a  total  transformation — the  passing  away  of  the  old  heaven  and  the 
old  earth  (2  Peter  iii.),  and  the  birth  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  (Is.  Ixv.  17  ;  Rev.  xx.  11,  etc. ;  xxi.  22),  at  the  general  resur- 
rection. Here  animal  life,  that  intractable  intermediate  element 
between  matter  and  spirit-conscious  life,  is  entirely  overcome,  and 
glorified  matter  becomes  the  pure  bearer  of  spirit.  It  is  clear  then, 
that  we  are  to  understand  by  the  tcTlaig,  not  merely  our  earth  or 
our  solar  system,  but  the  totality  of  all  creation  {ovpavhq  kcu  yfj  = 
7^»nj  D:»»n,  the  spiritual  and  material  world).  •  Whether  the 
ancient  world  had  such  a  perception  of  the  greatness  of  the  uni- 
verse as  the  telescope  gives  us,  matters  not  in  this  respect ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  apostles  understood  explicite  what  they  them- 
selves took  implicite  only ;  even  if  they  thought  the  universe  smaller 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it,  they,  nevertheless,  meaivt 
the  universe  as  well  as  ourselves  in  every  expression  that  denotes 
the  totality  ;  just  as  a  drop  of  water  is  meant  by  every  one  who 
utters  the  word,  whether  he  know  or  not  that  it  contains  a  world 
of  animalculae.  Nor  is  the  smallness  of  the  earth  in  relation 
to  the  universe  and  to  the  many  vast  globes  in  it,  adverse  to 

*  Acts  iu.  21,  dnoKardaraai^  irdvruv  has  a  like  signification,  answering  to  tlie  Rab- 
binical b^(9  v^«ihi  renovatio  mundi.  Luther  naively  designates  this  gloriUcation  of  nature 
as  the  patting  on  of  6od*8  Easter  robe,  instead  of  the  present  workadaj  dress ;  the  foanda- 
tion  of  which  expression  is  the  comparison  of  the  course  of  the  world  with  the  week  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  i.),  upon  which  a  new  Sabbath  is  still  to  follow.  (Comp.  Tholuck's  fifth 
appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Sin  and  the  Atoner,  where  the  universality  of  the  longing 
tar  a  paradisiacal  time  is  proved.) 
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this  view ;  for  either  it  may  be  said  that,  as  in  the  human 
organism,  little  members,  e.  g.,  the  eye,  are  more  important  than 
great  ones,  e.  g,,  the  leg — so  in  the  whole  system  of  worlds  (to 
us,  indeed,  yet  quite  unknown)  the  earth  occupies  a  far  more  im- 
portant place  than  the  largest  fixed  stars  ;  ovj  we  might  admit  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  earth  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  the  very 
method  of  the  Lord  to  choose  the  little  and  to  make  something  out 
of  that  which  is  nothing.*  At  all  events,  the  earth  never  appears  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  a  pitiful  speck  of  rust  on  the  great  clockwork  of 
the  creation,  but  as  the  point  where  the  great  conflict  between  light 
and  darkness  is  most  decidedly  carried  on  ;  and  hence  that  which 
transpires  upon  the  earth  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  universe. 

Ver.  18. — The  apostle  passes  from  the  preceding  discussion  to 
the  glory  awaiting  believers,  by  bringing  the  sufferings  in  this  tem- 
poral economy  into  immediate  parallel  with  it.  The  Xoyi^oiuu  ydp 
is  so  connected  with  the  elnep  avinrdoxofitv^  that  the  intermediate 
thought :  "  which  we  easily  may,"  is  to  be  supplied,  Ver.  18  then 
contains  an  indirect  encouragement  not  to  withdraw  from  these 
sufferings. 

('O  vvv  Kcup6q  =  atov  ovrof.  Oomp.  at  Matth.  xii.  82. — 'Afto?  has 
here  its  primary  meaning,  that  which  draws  down  the  scale,  out- 
weighs anything. — ^The  naOijfiaTa  are  not  merely  physical  sufferings, 
but  the  spiritual  sufferings  also,  which  proceed  from  the  sins  of 
others;  the  consequences  of  men's  otvn  sins,  known  and  express,  are 
of  course  to  be  excluded.  Therfefore  the  So^a  also  is  the  comprisal  of  all 
that  which  inwardly  and  outwardly  blesses  and  glorifies  man.  The 
beatifying  and  gloviiymg principle  is  operative  indeed  in  man  already 
here  below  [CoL  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12],  but  only  in  a  hidden  manner 
and  ever  in  conflict  with  sin  in  the  old  man  ;  hence  its  revelation 
[dnofcakvilMg]  is  something  future.) 

Ver.  19. — How  far  the  sufferings  of  this  time  are  from  admitting 
a  comparison  with  the  glory  to  come,  Paul  proves  by  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  God  and  their  glorification  are  an  object  of  yearning 
to  the  universe.  In  this  thought  mankind  is  elevated  to  a  height 
which  as  much  surpasses  all  poor  human  conjectures  upon  its  de- 
velopment, as  the  humiliations  which  the  Scripture  awards  to  the 
natural  man,  transcend  the  ideas  of  the  unenlightened.  The  Word 
of  God  assigns  depth  and  height  alike  in  their  extremes,  and  terrible 
as  it  is  that  human  pride  should  magnify  itself,  so  adorable  is  the 

♦  Beautiftil  as  this  thought,  which  does  not,  however,  belong  to  me,  appears^  it  must  not- 
withstanding, on  nearer  consideration,  yield  perhaps  to  the  other  alternative :  God.  namely, 
chooses  indeed  for  his  most  sublime  purpose,  what  is  little  and  despised  in  ihe  eyes  of 
men,  because  they  look  to  the  form,  and  not  to  the  substance,  but  still  not  what  is  in  and 
of  itself  little  and  contemptible.  God  beholds  things  according  to  their  true  essence,  and 
uses  them  accordingly ;  what  is  little  for  little  purposes,  what  is  great  for  great  onoa. 
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Divine  compassion,  by  which  he,  whom  it  firs^  lowered  beneath  all, 
is  then  as  humbled,  exalted  over  all.  In  this  sense,  as  the  centre, 
round  which  the  purposes  of  God  conduct  their  movements,  Paul 
calls  believers  "  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men*'  (1 
Cor.  iv.  9,  comp.  also  thereon  at  1  Cor.  vi.  2).  As  ver.  18  the  "  glorjr" 
(do^o),  so  here  now  the  "  sons  of  God"  are  considered  as  already  ex- 
isting, but  not  recognizable  in  their  true  character.*  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  no  such  members  of  the  church  are  meant  as  only  out- 
wardly belong  to  her,  but  those  who,  as  truly  regenerate,  bear  Christ's 
life  in  them.  Hence  it  is  properly  Christ  alone  that  is  glorified, 
rules  and  governs  in  believers ;  and  for  this  very  cause  alone  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  Gt)d,  as  born  of  G^d,  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  bom  of  women,  because  Christ  is  his  life  (Galat.  ii.  20). 
As,  however,  Christ's  glory  was  first  revealed  at  the  resurrection,  so 
too  the  glory  of  the  regenerate  at  their  resurrection.  This  revela- 
tion then  the  waiting  creature  yearns  for,  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  to 
share  the  glory  of  it. 

^ATTOKopadoicia^  found  again  in  the  New  Testament  at  Phil.  i. 
20,  from  dTroicapado«€a),  KopaSoKeu)^  signifies  exserto  capiie  prospicerey 
as  the  Etymcl,  magn.  says  :  t§  KSipaky  trpopX^Treiv.  Hence  '^  urgently 
to  long  for  something,  to  wait  for."  [Comp.  Eurip,  Bhes.  144,  Diod. 
Sic.  xiv.  60.]  The  connexion  with  the  synonymous  dneKdexeoOcu 
here  enhances  the  idea.)  ' 

But  as  regards  the  principal  term  ktIoc^^  its  prevailing  significa- 
tion (as  observed  at  i.  20),  in  the  New  Testament  is,  what' is  created 
(=  KTiafia)  ;  but  in  i.  20  it  applies  to  the  act  of  creating.  Hence 
it  frequently  signifies  (usually  in  connexion  with  6Xi]  or  ndoay  but 
without  this  addition  also,  though  not  without  the  articlef )  the 
universe,  the  whole  world.  (So  ver.  22  ;  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  Col.  i.  15. 
Further  Wisd.  xix.  6  ;  Judith  xvi.  14.)  Doubtless  now  Krlatg  might 
figuratively,  as  with  most  nations  similar  expressions  are  so  used 
(c.  g,  n^a  by  the  Rabbins),  signify  men  only ;  but  it  does  not  so 
occur  in  the  New  Testament.  The  passages  Mark  xvi.  15  (which 
Reiche  still  cites),  Col.  i.  23  are  to  be  taken  otherwise ;  in  the 
former  Krtaig  denotes  mankind  only  so  far  as  man  is  regarded  as  the 
crown  and  blossom  of  the  creation  in  general,  as  appears  from  the 
accompanying  -rraaa ;  in  the  latter  Krlaig  is  taken  locally  of  the 
extent  of  earth,  like  icoaiwg.    Krlaig^  however,  occurs  in  the  New 

*  The  diffoTenoe  of  the  inward  life  of  the  faithful  from  their  exterior,  which  is  not  dif« 
ierent  from  the  world,  is  incomparably  represented  by  the  well-known  song:— 

*'  Ss  gliinzet  der  Christen  inwendiges  Leben.'-— (*<  All  glorious  within  is  the  life  of 
belierero.") 

f  Yet  compare  Mark  x.  6,  ziii.  19 ;  2  Pet.  iii  4,  where  the  formula  aT*  dpxvc  Kviceof 
occurs ;  in  this  formula,  however,  the  idea  of  the  beginning  already  leads  necessarily  to 
the  totality,  which  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  further  especially  marked  by  the 
article. 
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Testament  of  single  created  things,  as  Eom.  i.  25,  viii.  39  ;  Heb.  iv. 
13,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  possibly  might  mean 
mankind.  But  this  must  be  denied  in  the  passage  before  us,  be- 
cause, to  say  nothing  of  the  reasons  already  adduced  above,  ndaa  t) 
Krici^  at  ver.  22,  cannot  possibly  signify  a  part  of  the  creation,  and 
yet  a  different  sense  cannot  be  assigned  to  icrioig  ver.  19.  The 
rabbinical  usage,  however  (on  which  compare  the  remarks  at  Mark 
xvi.  15),  in  which  ft^^aa  signifies  the  heathen,  are  of  no  assistance 
here,  because  surely  not  the  heathen  only  are  longing  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God,  but  the  Jews  also.  Accordingly  the  Krimg^ 
as  has  been  shewn  already,  can  signify  here  only  the  totality  of  the 
universe,  as  the  first  creation,  in  contrast  to  the  new  one  in  Christ, 
and  that  not  without  men,  but  with  the  non-Christian  men.  To 
Reiche's  objection  (B.  iL  S.  191),  that  judgment  awaits  those  who 
are  without  Christ,  that  they  therefore  cannot  long  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  children  of  Gkni,  we  reply,  this  is  true  only  of  those  who, 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  life  in  Christ,  have  rejected  it ; 
but  all  those,  to  whom  it  has  not  come  at  all,  who  could  not  there- 
fore refuse  it,  are  of  course  tp  be  considered  as  on  a  level  with  men 
bom  anterior  to  Christ.  The  same  longing,  therefore,  is  to.be  sup- 
posed in  them,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  this  race  before 
Christ  But  of  the  circumstance  that  there  are  men  who  refuse 
the  salvation  in  Christ,  the  apostle  would  for  this  reason  omit  a 
notice  here,  because  there  is  still  even  in  them  an  unconscious  long- 
ing for  well-being,  and  they  are  only  deceiving  themselves,  if  they 
hope  to  find  it  cmt  of  Christ.  (Upon  the  peculiar  use  of  Krlaig  in 
Hebr.  ix.  11 ;'  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  we  shall  treat  when  we  come  to  the  ex- 
planation of  these  passages.) 

Vers.  20,  21. — ^As  ground  for  this  expectation  of  the  creature,  the 
apostle  assigns  first  its  subjection  to  perishableness;  but  again  at 
the  same  time  observes  that  this  is  not  nor  is  to  be  absolute,  but  that 
the  creature  itself  must  become  free  from  it,  as  the  children  of  God 
are  already  (in  hope,  ver.  24)  become  free  from  it.  In  these  verses 
the  fjuiTeuoTTigj  vanity  (or  ^opa)  and  the  66^a^  glory,  which  is  to  be 
conceived  as  cufydapoca — the  imoTayq,  subjection  (or  dw^Eia)  and  the 
iXevOepia,  freedom,  form  antitheses.  Both  parallel  members  stand 
in  necessary  connexion ;  bondage  is  as  little  to  be  supposed  with- 
out perishableness,  as  freedom  without  glory ;  nay,  the  one  is  ne- 
cessarily, and  of  itself,  the  other  also  ;  wherefore  too  at  the  close  of 
verse  21  freedom  and  glory  could  be  blended  into  the  one  conception 
of  ikevOeQia  Tijg  66^.  Now  the  aorist  {{fnerdyrj)  points  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken  to  an  historical  event ;  originally  the  creature 
too  was  free,  but  it  ceased  to  be  so.  That  here  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  curse  attaching  to  it  is  alluded  to  (Gen.  iii.  17,  etc.),  cannot  be 
doubted ;  we  have  accordingly  in  these  verses  a  highly  significant- 
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commentary  upon  the  Old  Testament  symbols.  We  perceive  from 
it,  that  the  transition  of  the  curse  from  the  conscious  creature 
to  the  unconscious  is  no  arbitrary  one,  but  one  of  internal  neces- 
sity. The  apostle  connects  the  two  here,  the  conscious  and  un- 
conscious life  of  the  creation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  predicate 
the  same  event  equally  of.  both.  The  ovx  ktcovaa,  not  mllingly, 
points  principally  to  the  cofnscious  or  at  least  animated  creation, 
whilst  the  kcu  avrij  ^  Kriaiq^  the  creature  itself  dlsOj  immedi- 
ately refers  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  creature  in  its  unconscious 
existence,  whose  participation  in  the  great  process  of  liberation  in 
the  redemption  is  wont  to  be  the  latest  perceived.  But,  as  was  be-* 
fore  observed,  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  life  of  the  creature  in  the  whole,  as  between  soul  and 
body  in  the  individual ;  humanity  is  the  bearer  of  the  world's  con- 
sciousness in  the  creation,  as  the  children  of  God  are  the  bearers  of 
the  Divine  consciousness,  and  are  therefore,  as  a  new  creation  (koivtI 
KTiaig)  taken  from  the  old.  Accordingly,  as  with  man  began  the  fall 
also  of  the  creature,  so  does  the  restoration  of  that  creature  begin 
also  with  him.  The  notion  of  being  subjected  to  frailty  or  corrup- 
tion {jiaraioTi]^^  <pdopa)  presupposes  however  of  course  a  germ  of  better 
life,  which,  however,  bound  by  alien  power,  is  held  in  servitude 
(dovkeia).  This  alien  power  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  prince  of  ' 
this  world,  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  As  light  is  the  life  of  the 
world  (John  i.  4),  so  is  darkness  death,  the  disturbing  element ; 
but  death  is  only  the  ultimate  point  of  corruption  (0^opa).  The 
words  of  the  apostle  consequently  are  not  to  be  limited  to  any  special 
corruption,  such  as  the  abuse  of  the  creature  for  idolatry ;  they 
mean  this  together  with  all  other  consequences  of  sin.  In  as  far, 
however,  as  there  is  left  in  every  creature  a  germ  of  nobler  life, 
which  forms  the  source  of  the  yearning  for  redemption,  so  far  also 
we  may  observe  a  constant  combat  of  nature  against  this  vanity  and 
corruption,  and  their  consummation,  death.  This  is  signified  by  the 
ovx  ^f^ovaa  vTrerdyi],  was  not  willingly  subjected.  Every  natural  man, 
nay  every  animal,  every  plant  struggles  to  get  beyond  itself,  to  real- 
ize an  idea,  in  the  realization  of  which  it  has  its  freedom  (ikevdepia)^ 
t.  e.,  a  state  of  being  perfectly  answering  the  Divine  purpose  ;  but 
the  nothingness  (^^ry,  Ps.  xxxix.  6  ;  EccL  i.  2, 14),  pervading  its  na- 
ture, t.  e.,  its  failure  in  fulness  of  life,  with  the  transitoriness  thence 
resulting,  and  death  its  end,  lets  no  created  thing  attain  its  aim  ; 
every  individual  of  the  species  rather  begins  anew  its  circling  course, 
and  struggles  cheerlessly  against  the  impossibility  of  perfection. 
Even  the  history  of  humanity  itself  would  be  nothing  more  than 
such  a  cheerless  beginning  over  again,  were  not  the  element  of  hope 
in  it.  and  indeed  hope  in  the  Restorer  of  all  that  is  lost.  Through 
tliis  fount  of  life  alone  human  life  receives  its  essential  character  by 
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him,  who  has  that  power  of  endless  life  (Heh.  vii.  16),  which  is  the 
source  also  of  the  life  of  nature.  For  this  entire  subjection  under 
the  bondage  of  death  is  indeed  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  also  a  blesairtgy  and  a  means  for  God  to 
complete  his  works ;  therefore  the  apostle  says,  {merdyTj  did  rbv 
vnord^avra.  That  the  subjector  (vTrorafoc)  can  only  be  God,  not 
the  devil,  nor  Adam,  nor  Nero  (as  Semler  thought,  who  under- 
stood icrioig  of  the  Jews,  whose  conversion  Nero  hindered),  needs 
no  proof ;  Gen.  iii.  17,  etc^  where  God  pronounces  the  curse,  is 
decisive  for  it.  But  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  did  "  by,  through" 
is  not  so  certain.  Aia  c.  ace.  may  doubtless  be  used  of  means  (comp. 
at  John  vi  57,  and  Winer's  Gr.  §49.  c),  and  this  might  here  be 
thought  preferable,  on  account  of  the  preceding  lnovcay  so  that  the 
sense  should  be  :  "  not  by  its  otcn  will,  but  by  God's  will"  But 
the  observation,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  this  subjection,  and 
not  man,  is  too  idle  to  have  any  place  in  this  grand  exhibition.  God 
is  acknowledged  to  work  all,  and  man  nothing  but  by  God.  There 
is  signified  however  besides  in  kicov<ja  not  the  mere  will,  but  willing* 
ness  (1  Cor.  ix.  17)  ;*  the  Krtaig  subjected  itself  with  resistance  (but 
repentance  and  faith  effect  in  man  the  willingness  to  subject  himself 
to  this  order),  because  it  did  not  perceive  the  purpose  of  this  Di- 
vine proceeding  ;  but  this  purpose  was  no  other  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  plans  regarding  the  world,  which  after  the 
entrance  of  sin  could  be  completed  only  by  the  surrender  of  the 
creature  to  death,  wherefore  Christ's  death  took  away  again  all  con- 
sequences of  the  fall.  The  Sid  rbv  i>iTord^avra  is  intended  to  express 
this  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  Divine  economy  ;  for  God's  sake, 
I.  c,  for  his  honour  and  final  glory,  served  even  this  seeming  convul- 
sion of  his  creation.  On  this  account  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
also  subjected  himself  to  it,  and  all  his  saints  with  him  share  this 
subjection  to  corruption  and  death,  for  as  man  fell  by  milling  to  he 

*  To  take  ovx  ^f^ovaa  in  contrast,  not  with  the  children  of  Gkxi  but  with  the  natural 
man,  who  with  and  by  hia  will  became  subject  to  vanity,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
unconscious  creature,  is  entirely  inadmissible.  It  was  in  man's  first  sin  by  no  means  hia 
will  to  become  subject  to  vanity ;  doubtless  indeed  he  subjected  himself  with  inward  re^ 
pugnance  to  this  curse,  which  becomes  a  blessing  so  soon  as  the  resistance  yield&  Hence 
all  Divine  preaching  begins  with  repentance^  for  this  deadens  the  resistance  and  makes 
the  cross  to  be  willingly  borna  But  that,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  creature 
cannot  be  meant  without  man,  is  clear.  Admitting  that  explanation  of  ovx  ^i^ovaa,  which 
we  reject,  the  vn-oru^af  must  then  be  man,  which  the  context  does  not  allow.  Calvin 
understood  the  words  quite  properly,  in  saying :  "In vita  et  repugnante  natura  vim  pati- 
tur,  quidquid  dctinetur  sub  corruptione."  Life  has  a  natural  horror  of  death,  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a  higher  power,  that  of  love.  (The  words  are  not  with  Griesbach 
to  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  but  to  be  connected  thus:  ^  Krioig  vKerdyrf  ovx  i^ovaa,  u^h\ 
6iu  rbv  vTTOTn^avTa  i-^  i7.-xif>L,  'A/Au  forms  no  antithesis  to  ovx  ^totJcro,  but,  with  ^V  cP.n-Mc, 
forms  the  antithesis  to  the  entire  half  of  ver.  20.  "  With  repugnance  was  the  creature  sub- 
jected to  vanity,  but  not  for  ever." 
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high,  be  rises  again  by  love  to  lowliness,  for  God  dwells  only  with 
the  lowly. 

Vers.  22,  23. — ^Into  tbe  more  general  idea  of  the  yearning  of  the 
KTiai^  (ver.  19),  that  of  pain  is  now  admitted,  which  since  the  eating 
of  tbe  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  inheritance  of  the  crea- 
tion. Not  until  the  vi)v  of  Christ's  appearance  is  there,  beside  the 
fountain  of  pain,  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  joy  opened  also,  which 
the  world  before  Christ  looked  for  in  hope,  whereby  its  pain  was 
hindered  from  turning  to  despair,  but  which  to  the  faithful  of  the 
New  Testament  already  vouchsafes  enjoyment — although  only  a 
partial  enjoyment.  The  ovvudivei,  travail  together,  defines  still 
more  nearly  the  natitre  of  the  pain  ;  it  is  compared  to  that  anxious, 
woful  pain  of  a  woman  in  travail,  which,  is  attended  by  the  peculi- 
arity of  uniting  with  the  pain  the  secret  joy  of  giving  existence 
to  a  new  being.  The  apostle  ascribes  this  character  also  to  the 
conflicts  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  and  of  the  whole  xreature  in 
her  long  centuries  of  travail.  The  ow(»^ivei  therefore  indicates 
indeed  on  the  one  hand  the  highest  degree  of  pain,  but  on  the 
other  it  contains  the  intimation  also,  that  it  brings  with  it  the 
secret  cheer  of  not  l)eing  purposeless.  The  birth-pangs  of  the 
creature  give  life  to  a  new  and  fairer  world  I  (The  rabbinical 
expression  ri^f^n  ^\^n  for  denoting  the  great  conflicts  before  the 
Lord's  second  coming,  is  drawn  from  the  same  profound  image ; 
comp.  thereon  at  Matth.  xxiv.  6,  etc.)  In  this  general  struggle  for 
a  perfect  state  the  children  of  God  themselves,  so  long  as  they  so- 
journ here  on  earth,  still  share ;  for  in  their  flesh  they  carry  the 
KTim^  still,  and  in  it  even  they  still  remain  subjected  to  corruption. 
As  therefore  the  regenerate  has  a  conflict  similar  to  that  of  the 
merely  awakened  (comp.  at  vii.  14,  etc.),  he  also  has  the  groaning 
and  waiting  of  the  creature,  but  with  this  difference  that  in  his  vor? 
he  has  the  Divine  consciousness  already  present,  and  his  body  only 
waits  still  for  the  redemption,  which  comes  to  pass  so  soon  (accord- 
ing to  ver.  11)  as  the  mortal  body  is  made  living.* 

(Ver.  22,  the  avarevd^et,  avvt^ivei  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
children  of  God  ;  the  transition  ov  fiovov  6i,  dXXd,  does  not  admit  of 
this.  I  would  not,  however,  regard  the  avv  as  mere  strengthening 
of  the  simple  form.  It  is  best,  without  doubt,  to  resolve  the  Krcaic 
into  the  totality  of  the  individual  formations,  which  constitute  it, 
and  then  to  regard  the  words  as  implying  that  everything  in  nature 
yearns  one  with  another  for  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. — 
The  dxpt  Tov  vvv,  until  now,  applies  to  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  birth  of  the  children  of  God  con- 
nected with  it,  to  which  the  yearning  of  the  creature  looked. — Ver. 

♦  Upon  the  arroXvrpwffif  rov  au/iaro^  comp.  more  particularly  at  1  Cot.  xv.  and  2 
Cor.  y.    Tbe  latter  passage  has  especial  affinity  with  tbe  one  bi^fore  us. 
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23.  Many  different  readings  are  found  in  the  words  dX)ji  ml  avro^ 
K.  T.  A.,  which,  however,  have  no  influence  on  the  thought.  The 
reading  proposed  by  Griesbach  is  very  natural,  but  for  that  vei^ 
reason  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  the  original  one.  Lachmann 
would  read  koX  avroi  merely,  and  encloses  7]neiq  in  brackets.  But 
perhaps  Paul  wrote  imug  avroi  twice,  without  its  being  at  all  neces* 
sary  to  suppose  an  enhancing  of  the  thought  at  the  second,  £.uch  as 
perhaps  a  special  reference  to  Paul  or  the  apostles.  The  orevdl^eLv  Iv 
iavrolq,  groan  in  ourselves^  is  to  be  considered  as  contrasted  with 
OTsvd^eiv  iv  dAAot^,  groaning  in  others,  and  applies  to  that  groaning 
for  their  own  perfection,  which  does  not  exclude  a  sympathy  which 
prays  for  the  perfection  of  others  and  of  the  whole. — The  expression 
dnoX-vrpoxji^  tov  adjitaro^y  redemption  of  the  body,  is  found  only  here  : 
it  expresses  redemption  in  its  absolute  completion  [1  Cor.  i.  30], 
while  the  term  used  elsewhere  without  the  added  aLjfxaroq  denotes 
the  beginning  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  Applied  to  the 
body,  the  forniula  contains  at  the  same  time  the  indication  that 
there  is  a  nobler  germ,  a  body  of  light,  as  it  were,  dwelling  in  it, 
which,  being  bound  at  present,  shall  yet  be  free  through  Christ.) 

The  description  of  the  proper  character  of  the  children  of  God 
(viol  or  TEKva  TOV  Qeov)  is  further  remarkable.  They  have  the  spirit 
of  adoption  (nvevfia  vloOeala^,  ver.  15),  but  yet  are  longing  for  the 
adoption  itself.  The  Spirit  is  only  the  principle,  which  both  begets  the 
sonship  and  at  the  same  time  grants  the  security  for  it.  The  filial 
relation  is  not  perfect  until  the  bodily  glorification,  for  it  is  the  state 
of  absolute  perfection,  in  which  the  man  as  microcosm  is  a  pure  image 
of  the  macrocosm,  the  entire  creation.  Without  bodily  glorification, 
however,  human  existence  is  imperfect,  therefore  even  the  souls 
under  the  altar  long  for  bodily  perfection  (Kev.  vi.  9).  As  possess- 
ors of  the  Spirit,  the  faithful,  from  whom  there  is  no  ground  at  all 
for  separating  the  apostles  or  Paul  alone,  are  said  to  have  his  first 
fruits  (ttiv  dnapxrjv  roi)  nvevftarog  txovTsg).  Upon  this  idea,  already 
touched  upon,  that  the  regenerate  is  called  a  possessor  of  the  Spirit, 
so  that  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  subject  to  him,  comp.  more  particu- 
larly at  1  Cor.  xiv.  32.  The  expression  dnapxi  (=  ''"'W,  Levit. 
xxiii.  10 ;  Deut.  xxvL  2)  refers  to  the  figure  of  a  great  harvest  of  the 
Spirit,  which  awaits  humanity,  and  whose  first-fruits  were  allotted 
to  the  apostolic  church  in  all  their  glory.  The  idea  of  the  early  ripe 
as  of  that  which  is  correspondingly  excellent,  is  to  be  maintained 
therein,  and  hence  those  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  here, 
according  to  the  view  again  maintained  by  Glockler,  who  have  but 
just  attached  themselves  to  Christianity,  and  with  whom  the  second 
i^fisig  would,  under  this  view,  contrast  the  apostlea  This  expression, 
however,  naturally  points  to  an  inferiority  of  the  Old   Testament 
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Kfe,  in  which  all,  as  well  regeneration  as  communication  of  the 
Spirit,  existed  as  type  only,  not  as  substance. 

Vers.  24,  25. — By  this  participation  of  the  regenerate  in  the 
groaning  of  the  creature,  the  apostle  would  not  have  the  reality  of 
the  redemption  denied  or  limited  ;  this  is  rather  objectively  fulfilled 
Qia60i]fi€v)y  though  not  in  perceptible  possession  of  it,  but  in  hope. 
This  passage  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  notion  of 
iXnlg.  First  of  all  it  is  opposed  to  pXeneiv  (=  6id  eldovg  TTepcrraTeiv^ 
2  Cor.  V.  7),  to  the  being  able  to  behold  as  outwardly  existing  ;  but 
next  it  forms  an  equally  strong  contrast  to  the  complete  absence 
and  withdrawal  of  the  object ;  it  is  rather  identical  with  the  inward 
possession  of  the  thing  hoped  for,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  spiritual  pos- 
sessions. Man  can  only  believe  and  hope  for  eternal  things,  so  far 
as  they  are  inwardly  present  to  him,  and  on  this  account  the  Chris- 
tian hope  stands  so  high  ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  eosperience  (Bom. 
V.  4),  and  as  such  maketh  not  ashamed,  and  sister  of  faith  and  love 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  13).  Good  wishes,  desire,  longing,  all  this,  therefore, 
is  not  iXTrtgy  for  they  lack  the  inward,  essential  possession  of  the 
thing  longed  for. 

(Ver.  24. — Lachmann  leaves  out  the  tcal^  which,  indeed,  rather 
impairs  than  aids  the  thought.  Hermann's  remark  upon  the  use  of 
Kol  [ad  Vigor,  p.  837]  is  not  applicable  here,  as  ri  is  not  "  what," 
but  "  why  ;*'  koI  therefore,  if  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  from  the  text, 
must  here  be  translated  "  also,  besides.") 

Vers.  26,  27. — ^As  we  thus  have  what  we  do  not  see  (says  Paul 
in  the  name  of  believers),  so  are  we  able  in  our  internal  groaning 
(ver.  28),  to  pray  for  what  we  do  not  know,  namely,  by  the  Spirit 
that  guides  us.  Even  in  the  creation  it  is  only  the  universal  Spirit 
which  fills  it,  that  is  yearning  for  the  eternal  magnet ;  but  in  believ- 
ers it  is  that  higher  Spirit  that  makes  them  children  (ver.  16).  This 
spirit  upholds  human  weakness,  and  leads  it  aright  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  longing,  which  suflFers  it  not  to  bring  before  God  the  necessities 
it  feels  in  the  form  of  definite  prayers.  The  unuttered  groanings 
(arevayfioc  dXdXriToi)  are  therefore  (with  reference  to  ver.  23),  excited 
by  the  Spirit  himself ;  they  are  called  dkaXriroi,^  inasmuch*as  man 
can  only  speak  out  what  he  knows  and  apprehends,  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  only  knows  that  he  wants  something,  but  not  what  he 
wants.  The  general  knowledge  that  the  redemption  of  the  body  is 
wanting  is  of  course  not  enough  ;  the  apostle  means  that  the  special 
need  in  every  moment  (which  is.  signified  by  the  icadb  (Jw),  and  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  appeased,  is  hidden  from  the  believer  ;  but 
an  unutterable  secret  yearning  thrills  through  his  being,  an  attruc- 

♦  'A.XdXtjTog  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  dveKhlXrjroi  (1  Pet  i.  8),  or  dveKdiy-yrfTo^ 
(2  Cor.  ix.  16J:  it  eigniflea  the  unuttered,  because  it  is  (for  the  time,  or  forever)  unuV.er* 
able. 
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tion  toward  his  eternal  origin^  that  finds  its  vent  in  sighs.  The 
apostle's  words  are  gathered  from  such  deep  experience,  that  they 
make  good  their  truth  in  every  heart  that  ever  felt  this  yearning  ; 
it  reveals  itself,  however,  there  especially,  where  the  sweet  feeling, 
companion  to  the  first  love,  has  disappeared,  and  now  the  conflict 
with  the  wicked  one  (1  John  ii.  13)  begins.  Then  the  soul  often 
feels  anxiety,  without  being  conscious  of  any  definite  sin,  and  in  her 
distress  groans  for  redemption.* 

(In  the  awavTiXafipdveadcu  [comp.  Luke  x.  40],  the  avv  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the 
human ;  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  work  beside  the  human  spirit^ 
but  on  and  through  it :  still,  however,  not  so  as  to  annul,  but  to 
sanctify  and  glorify  it.  The  word  is  used  for  the  simple  dvrtAo/i/Ja- 
veaScu  in  the  meaning  ac()uvare,  opem/erre, — The  reading  daOevel^  is 
marked  partly  by  the  Codd.  A.B.C.D.  and  many  other  critical  author- 
ities, partly  by  its  intrinsic  worth  as  the  preferable  one.  Lachmann 
has  also,  according  to  his  principles  properly  received  it  into  the 
text. — In  the  to  yap  ri  «.  t.  A.  the  r6  applies  to  the  whole  clause. — 
'YavrvyxQ'Vtiv  vmp  tivo^^  to  intercede  for  any  one,  Kara  rivo^  [xi.  2]  to 
work,  pray  against  any  one.  The  verb  means  primarily  "  to  meet 
with  any  one,"  so  Acts  xxv.  24  only.  The  composition  with  v^tp, 
as  in  the  passage  before  us,  does  not  occur  again.  The  formula  with 
vTTfe-p  nvog  is  used  also  of  the  Son,  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb.  vii.  25.  Now 
the  intercession  of  the  Son  is  of  course  widely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Spirit,  according  to  the  general  difference  in  their  respective 
offices.  The  former  is  atoning,  the  latter  sanctifying  and  perfecting. 
The  words  of  the  apostle  are  to  be  understood  accordingly  as  imply- 
ing that  what  the  Spirit  teaches  to  pray  for,  he  himself  also  fulfils  an4 
creates.  The  Spirit's  intercession  is  not  merely,  as  De  Wette  holds, 
that  "  he  teaches  us  to  pray  aright."  The  implication  is  rather  that 
nothing  human  as  such  holds  good  before  God  ;  only  God  himself 
can  satisfy  God ;  so  the  Son  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  sanctification.  As  the  Divine  principle 
he  naturally  ever  works  in  accordance  with  God's  will  [fcard  9e6v], 
who  as  Icnowing  the  depth  of  the  heart  can  perceive  the  most  secret 
wishes  of  men.  In  this  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  God  entirely  the 
same  thing  appears,  which  we  observed  in  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  the  prayer  which  the  former  suggests  [John  xvL 
28,  etc.]  All  true  emotions  of  life  in  man,  and  therefore  prayer 
among  the  number,  have  their  foundation  in  God  himself,  and  this 

*  Mejer  has  remarkably  misconceived  this  passage ;  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  the  groan- 
ing of  men  that  is  spoken  of,  which  the  Spirit  incites,  but  the  groaning  of  the  Spirit  itself 
As  if  groaning  could  be  a  predicate  of  Q-od,  and  unutterable  groans  might  in  any  senw 
whatever  be  attributed  to  Qod. 
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alone  gives  them  their  fulfilment  ;*  whether  the  incitation  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Son  or  the  Spirit,  depends  upon  its  relations  to  the 
work  of  the  one  or  the  other. — Tn  the  expression  (t>Qoii]f^a  tov  nvev- 
(MTo^y  the  rrvevfM  is  not  to  he  understood  of  the  Divine  or  Holy 
Spirit,  bat  of  the  l^uman  ;  <l>p6vi]ita  can  only  be  said  of  man,  never 
of  God.  But  then  either  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  be  supplied  to 
ivTvyxdvei^  or,  which  seems  more  appropriate,  Paul  does  not  clearly 
distinguish  here  the  Divine  and  the  human  Spirit,  since  they  have 
most  intimately  penetrated  and  wedded  each  other.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — The  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  body  (ver. 
23),  and  with  this  all  sufferings  (ver.  18),  are,  however,  so  far  from 
checking  the  perfection  of  the  children  of  God,  that  in  the  cose  of 
the  elect,  who  as  such  love  God,  they  are  the  direct  means  of  pro- 
ducing perfection,  for  this  their  perfection  and  assimilation  to  the 
image  of  Christ,  is  the  very  predestination  of  God,  and  therefore 
immutably  firm. 

(Ver.  28. — Udvra  applies  especially  to  the  sufferings  ;  these  em- 
bitter or  frighten  away  all  who  do  not  love  God,  but  further  all  who 
love  him.  The  el^  dyaddv  denotes  this  inward  ripening. — To  inter- 
pret avve^etv  of  a  co-operation  of  several  agents  in  the  work  of 
sanctification,  as :  1,  God ;  2,  man  himself ;  3,  sufferings  and  all 
circumstances  in  general,  is  entirely  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of 
Paul.  According  to  Paul,  man  effects  nothing^  God  everything ,  and 
that  too  by  circumstances.  The  trwepyct,  co-operafe^,  is  therefore,  as 
awnevd^ei  ver.  22,  to  be  taken  as  resolving  the  idea  of  ndvra :  "  for 
furthering  the  perfection  of  man  must,  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
all  things  co-operato  mutually  with  each  other,  but  so,  that  he  is 
the  fundamental  cause  of  all  these  effects.''  Paul  does  not  found  the 
certainty  of  perfection  upon  good  purposes,  or  upon  fidelity,  but 
upon  the  election  of  God's  grace,  which  itself  first  transforms  the 
bent  of  the  man's  mind  from  faithlessness  to  truth.  Christ,  the  pro- 
totype of  holiness,  is  in  this  the  model,  to  which  God  assimilates 
the  faithful — Xvixfiop^pog  occurs  again  Phil.  iii.  21,  and  there  indeed 
of  the  body  only,  which  neither  here  [according  to  ver.  23]  is  to  be 
regarded  as  excluded.  The  will  of  the  decree  of  love  is  to  unite 
regenenite  humanity  to  one  great  family  of  Ood,  in  which  Christ  is 
the  first-born  [Trpon-droKof].     Kev.  i  5.     Christ  is  called  the  Trpwro- 

♦  Quite  justly  Aufifustine  saya  (Tract  vl  in  Joan.):    **Non  Spiritus  S.  in  semet  ipso 
apud  semctipsum  in  ilia  trinitate  gemit,  sed  in  nobis  gemit,  quia  gemqre  nos  focit"    Tliia 
observation,  which  reveals  iteelf  in  the  exi)orienco  of  every  one  of  the  regenerate,  even 
tbe  extra-Christian  world  expresses  in  its  most  profound  members,  as  the  excellent  paSi 
Bages  of  Gelaleddin  show,  which  Tholuck  has  adduced  here ;  in  one  of  them  it  is  said : 
Sagst  du :  Herr  komra  I  sclber  heisst  das :  hie  mein  Kind  I 
Deine  Gluth  und  Seufzcr  Gottes  Boten  sind. 
Sayat  thou:  come,  Lord?  that  means:  come,  child  to  met 
Thy  glowing  sighs  God's  message  bring  to  thee. 
Vol.  IV.— 6 
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TOKog  tCjv  veKpQVy  as  first  become  alive  from  the  dead  ;  so  too  Col.  I 
18.  But  the  resurrection  is  not  immediately  and  expressly  the  sub- 
ject here  ;  the  expression  therefore  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense, 
namely,  like  n^&a,  as  the  first  perfected,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
eminent in  every  sense.  So  it  occurs  too  CoL  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  6. 
UpGyroTOKog,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  signification  with 
fMvoyevTig  ;  it  does  not  refer,  like  fiovoyevri^y  to  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Redeemer  only,  but  to  the  whole  historical  Christ,  with  whom 
therefore  men  even  may  be  compared.  The  name  of  honour, 
"  Brethren,"  Christ  himself  moreover  gives  to  his  people,  Matth. 
xii.  50  ;  Mark  iii.  35  ;  John  xx.'  17.  Comp.  also.  Heb.  ii.  11, 12  ; 
Ps.  xxii.  22. — The  expressions  in  these  verses,  which  refer  to  the  doc- 
trine of  election  by  grace,  as  tcard  -rrpodeaiv  icXip-oiy  7rpoyiv6aKeiv,  rrpoo- 
gl^eiv.  will  be  further  explained  at  Rom.  ix.  I  observe  here,  by  way 
of  preliminary  merely,  that,  according  to  Pauline  doctrine,  a  prce- 
destinatio  sanctorum^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  exists  ;  that 
is,  God  does  not  know  beforehand  that  they  will,  by  their  own 
decision,  be  holy,  but  he  creates  this  very  decision  in  them.  Ilpo- 
yivaxjKeiv  marks  rather  the  element  of  Divine  knowledge,  npoopi' 
^etv  that  of  the  tvillj  while  TrpoOeaig  combines  the  two.  Here, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference. between  npoiyvo)  and  npo- 
Gipiae,  while,  too,  Acts  ii.  23  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2  ;  Rom.  xi.  2,  irpdyvuiaig  is 
used  directly  for  the  Divine-  will.  In  the  verse  before  us  it  is 
only  avfifwpipovg  Ttjg  eUovog  k.  t.  A.  that  forms  the  advance  in  the 
thought.) 

Ver.  30. — ^At  ver.  19  attention  was  drawn  to  the  significance  of 
this  passage  for  the  doctrine  of  the  obedientia  Ghristi  activaj^  The 
circumstance  that  Geoc  is  here  the  subject  and  not  Christ,  does  not 
influence  it  at  aU  ;  the  whole  work  of  Christ  is  Grod's  work  through 
the  Son,  and  what  is  here  said  of  God,  therefore,  holds  just  as  good 
of  Christ,  because  God  has  fulfilled  it  through  him.  The  essen- 
tial point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  obedientia  activa  is  however  this, 
that  the  work  of  Christ  is  not  merely  a  negative,  but  equally  a 
positive  one.  Christ  does  not  merely  efface  the  sins  of  men,  and 
then  leave  it  to  them  to  produce  holiness  themselves,  but  he  has 
in  like  manner  produced  it  for  himself  and  for  all  his  people  by 
his  holy  life,  so  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration  both  the  annul- 
ling of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  the  new,  are  equally  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  both  were  fulfilled  already  in  his  life  on  earth  ;  whence 
they  are  primarily  only  imputed  to  individual  believers,  and  then 
gradually  communicated.  This  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  most 
definitely  expressed  by  the  terms  Justified  and  glorified  {k6iKai(^B 
Koi  idS^aae.)     In  the  former  the  real  communication  of  the  righte- 

^  ^mp.  here  the  rmportant  parallel,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  etc.,  in  which  llkewiBe  all  ia  con- 
oeived  as  for  all  alread)  finished  onoe  for  all  in  Christ 
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onsness  of  Christ  lies  already  indicated  (comp.  at  Rom.  iii.  21);  but 
i66&uj€  expresses  even  that  entire  sanctification  and  completion 
of  the  righteousness,^  which  Paul  had  above  (ver.  23)  denied  of 
himself  and  his  brethren,  t.  e.,  as  being  yet  in  their  actual  pos- 
sessioA.  Accordingly,  as  in  Adam  the  whole  natural  race  of  man 
rested,  and  all  history  is  but  a  development  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  him,  so  is  Christ  the  real  bearer  of  the  whole  church,  of  the 
new  creation,  of  sanctified  humanity,  in  that,  as  by  his  atoning 
power  he  annuls  the  old,  he  equally  creates  the  new,  and  deposits 
his  holy  image  in  every  belie,ving  soul.  In  this  view  it  first  becomes 
clear,  how  fiiith  is  the  one  and  all  in  the  Christian  life  ;  the  Chris- 
tian has  neither  be/ore  nor  after  his  conversion  to  generate  an  in- 
dependent  sancttjtoation  of  his  own,'  but  he  has  only  constantly  to 
receive  the  stream  of  the  vital  powers  of  Christ  working  upon  him, 
and  this  receiving  is  faith  itself.  Just  so  the  tree,  when  the  de- 
velopment of  its  germ  is  begun,  has  only  to  suck  in  water,  air,  and 
light,  in  order  to  unfold  itself  from  within,  and  all  the  drawing  of  a 
stupid  gardener  at  the  branches,  all  his  working  at  the  buds,  to  coax 
forth  blossoms,  can  only  disturb,  but  never  further  its  development. 
And  yet  this  utmost  passivity  is  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  ac^ 
tiviit/j  since  Christ  does  not  work  out  of  the  man,  but  in  the  very 
innermost  depth  of  his  most  secret  self  and  then  pours  the  stream  of 
his  whole  active  power  through  the  will.  But  the  believer  remains 
ever  conscious  of  this  active  power  as  of  one  given  him,  and  can  so 
with  the  highest  perfection  preserve  the  deepest  humility  ;  he  does 
not  work,  but  Christ  liveth  and  worketh  in  him  (Gal.  ii.  20),  Ac- 
cording to  this  it  is  sufficiently  evident  also,  how  in  the  passage  be- 
fore Uft  the  aorists  are  chosen  to  convey  its  essential  meaning, 
whence  every  attempt  to  alter  them  must  be  entirely  set  aside.  Thoy 
should  not  be  Futures,  for  with  the  word,  "it  is  finished  1"  the  Lord 
had  negatively  and  positively  perfected  his  whole  church,  together 
with  the  creation  {KTiaig)  for  all  ages.  No  mortal  could  add  to  it  even 
the  very  least ;  all  that  presents  itself  in  the  individual  members 
of  the  church,  after  the  course  of  centuries,  is  a  mere  development 
of  that  already  given  in  him  ;  the  church,  and  every  individual  in 
her,  together  with  the  icTiaig,  which  necessarily  forms  her  basis,  are 
"God's  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph.  ii.  10);  re- 
demption is  a  new  glorified  creation,  and  the  prerogative  of  creation 
is  and  continues  God's  alone.  The  context  leads  imperatively  to  this 
reflection,  for  it  is  the  very  certainty  of  salvation,  which  nothing 
earthly  can  disturb,  that  Paul  intends  to  shew.  But  the  Divine  act 
only  has  any  true  certainty.  Salvation  would  be  the  most  uncertain 
of  all  uncertain  things,  if  it  rested  not  on  the  objective  act  of  God 
in  Christ,  but  on  the  wavering  subjectivity  of  man.  Only  by  this 
its  objectivity  is  the  gospel  ^  true  glad  tidings,  which  nothing  can 
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remove;  even  unbelief  can  merely  refuge  it.  (Conap.  upon  So^d^t 
the  remarks  at  John  xviL  4.) 

Vers.  31-34. — ^This  profound  and  colossal  thought,  which  in  fact 
Divine  power  alone  could  generate  and  reveal  to  men,  inspires  the 
apostle  to  an  enthusiastic  strain,  a  very  dithyramb  of  faith,  which  re- 
garded even  in  its/ormai  character,  must  be  acknowledged  to  equal 
the  subUmest  creations  of  human  language  ;  whence  also  LonginuSy 
perhaps  too  principally  for  the  sake  of  this  passage,  ranks  the  apos- 
tle with  the  greatest  orators.*  The  absolute  power  of  God  makes 
every  thing  earthly  vanish :  "  if  God  be  for  man,  what  can  be 
against  him  ?"  But  the  greatest  possible  act  of  God's  love  is  the 
giving  up  of  his  Son  ;  in  that  lies  enclosed  all  else  which  can  be 
thought  and  wished  for. 

(Ver.  32. — IScog  has  reference  to  the  merely  adopted  children  of 
God  [viii  19.] — The  ovk  itpdaaro  is  chosen  with  regard  to  Gen.  xxii. 
12,  the  history  of  Isaac  being  typically  conceived. — ^For  ra  navra 
D.F.G.  read  Treivra  only,  which  I  prefer ;  it  comprehends  the  idea 
more  absolutely,  while  ra  iravra  has  respect  to  ver.  30.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  in  the  points  there  enumerated,  especially  in  the  (Jo^o- 
$E^v,  all  is  absolutely  included,  it  comes  back  to  the  same  thought. 
— Ver.  83,  etc.  I  prefer,  with  Augustine,  the  interrogative  form 
throughout ;  the  vividness  of  the  language  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
it. — ^EyKoTuii^  ==  KOTTiyopecj,  comp.  Acts  xix.  88,  xxiii.  28,  xxvi.  2. — 
Upon  iicXeKTtH,  comp.  at  Bom.  ix. — Upon  elvcu  tv  de^ig.  comp.  the 
Comm.  Vol.  III.  p.  50. — Upon  Svrev^ig  comp.  at  ver.  26.  Used 
of  Christ,  intercession  signifies  the  continuing  communication  of 
his  atoning  and  redeeming  power  to  men  ;  it  is,  like  all  which  pro- 
ceeds from  Christ,  to  be  understood  not  verbally  merely,  but  really. 
Comp.  particularly  at  Heb.  vii.  25,  ix.  24.) 

Vers.  35-39.-^As  God  and  Christ  can  neither  contradict  them- 
selves nor  change  in  this  work,  but  as  they  are  entirely  and  constantly 
for  Christians,  so  neither  can  anything  earthly  draw  the  faithful  away 
from  them.  Man  only  has  the  sad  prerogative  of  being  able  to  draw 
himself  away  from  the  eternal  Pitier  by  unbeliefs  the  mother  of  all 
sins.  (Comp.  at  John  xvi.  9.)  The  whole  world,  indeed,  with  all  its 
powers,  its  enticements,  and  its  threatenings,  is  against  the  believer; 
but  what  is  the  world  against  God,  who  does  what  he  will  with  its 
powers  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ! 

(Ver.  86. — The  parenthetic  citation  describes  the  Christian's 
constant  danger  of  life  ;  it  is  taken  from  Ps.  xliv.  23.  The  expres- 
sion TTpSpara  a<t>ay7jg  describes  the  adversaries'  contempt,  who  re- 
garded the  Christians  as  devoted  to  death. — Ver.  37.  'Trepvitcdv  is 
,  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.    The  preposition  strength- 

*  Erasmus  observes  of  this  passage  quite  justlj :  "  quid  usquam  Cioero  c\ixit  grancti 
loqnentiQsr 
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enfi  the  meaning  ;  Joeephus  uses  {mepayandv,  (mepiax^tv,  and  similar 
expressions  in  like  manner,  to  streDgthen  the  simple  forms.  The 
reading  6id  tov  dyaTTrjoavra  has  considerable  authorities,  especially 
D.E.F.G. ;  still  the  genitive  evidently  gives  a  more  fitting  thought, 
since  it  thus  refers  the  power  more  definitely  to  Grod,  as  its  origin* — 
The  remotest  opposites  are  brought  together  to  mark  rhetorically 
the  idea  of  universality.  That  which  is  common  to  all  is  the 
idea  of  the  created  [the  Krim^^  ver.  39],  which  is  opposed  to  the  Di- 
vine as  eternal  No  creatm^  can  do  anything  elt^e  than  what 
God  wills,  for  he  holds  them  all  in  his  hand  ;  but  it  is  iK)t  God's 
will  to  destroy  the  saints  by  sufferings,  but  to  perfect  them  ;  conse- 
quently every  creature  must  serve  to  bring  the  saints  to  their  goal 
— ^As  to  the  t«xt,  some  Codd,  add  l^ovaUu^  others,  which  the  text  rec 
follows,  j^ace  Swdftug  before  iveortSra  and  ^XXovra.  The  latter 
reading  evidently  springs  merely  from  the  desire  to  rank  the 
Swdfui^  immediately  with  the  dyyeXoi  and  dpxai^  from  which  they 
seem  to  be  separated  by  ivearurra  and  fxiXXovra.  The  addition  oif 
i^ataiy  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  derived  from  1  C^r.  xv.  24  ; 
£ph.  vi  12  ;  Colos.  ii.  15.  [At  these  passages  comp.  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  different  grades  of  angels.] — It  is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely necessary  by  angels  to  suppose  evil  ones  [on  the  ground  that 
unless  they  were  so  they  could  not  wish  to  draw  away  from  the 
gospel],  for,  GaL  i.  8,  Paul  put«  the  case  even  that  an  anp;el  from 
heaven  may  preach  another  gospel  All  the  terms  are  to  be  taken 
here  in  their  most  general  sense,  and  need  no  exact  limitation,  as 
life  and  death,  height  and  depth  ;  the  indefinite  expressions  are  to 
denote  all  that  can  be  conceived,  and  are  only  a  rhetorical  parar- 
phrase  of  the  conception  of  allnesa, — 'Evcorwra  =  mpovra^  "  what 
is  present,''  occurs  also  Gkil.  i  4  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26.) 
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The  Bklation  of  Ibbael,  and  of  the  Gentile  World,  to 
THE  New  Wat  of  Salvation. 

After  this  extended  exposition  of  the  new  way  of  salvation  (ch. 
ill.  6)  and  after  the  portraiture  of  that  course  of  development  alike 
individual  and  universal  (ch.  viL  7)  which  it  originates  and  controls, 
the  apostle  might  have  appropriately  closed  the  aoctrinal  part  of  his 
epistl3«     But,  meanwhile,  the  song  of  triumph  with  which  he  ter- 
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minated  that  discussion,  has  awakened  powerfully  his  feelings  for 
his  own  nation,  for  *whom  all  gloiy  in  Jesus  Christ  had  more  inxme* 
diately  been  promised  and  designed.  For  this  very  people  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  Israel  of  Grod,  had  forfeited  the  Divine  promises 
the  moment  they  were  fulfilled,  and  they  were  intrusted  to  the 
heathen.  This  unexpected  issue,  this  peculiar  relation  of  the  twa 
great  portions  of  mankind  to  God*s  new  way  of  salvation,  reversing, 
as  it  did,  theii*  positions  with  regard  to  the  covenants  of  God,  Japhet 
coming  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  (Gen.  ix.  27),  held  back  the 
pen  of  the  apostle,  and  before  Paul  attains  the  close  of  the  Epistle, 
he  expresses  himself  in  words  full  of  mystery  upon  God's  election  by 
grace  (ix.  1-29);  with  a  view  of  evincing  that  it  was  not  God  that 
had  ])roved  unfaithful  to  his  promises,  but,  rather,  that  the  Jews 
had  wilfully  adhered  to  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law,  and 
hud  rejected  the  righteousness  by  faith  which  God  had  revealed  to 
them  (ix.  SO — x.  21).  But  finally  he  points,  to  a  time  when  the 
remnant  of  holy  seed  remaining  in  the  nation  of  Israel  shall  again 
])e  grafted  into  the  olive  tree,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ;  and 
this  gives  him  an  occasion  of  terminating  with  praises  of  the  love, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  Gxxl. 


§  14. — Of  the  Election  of  Gbaoe.- 

(IX.  1—29.) 

The  ninth  chapter  of  oiur  epistle  belongs  to  those  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  which  display  with  pre-eminent  clearness  the  unfethom- 
able  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  colossal  character  of  its  ideas. *^ 
Hence  it  has  ever  been,  since  the  time  of  Augustine,  a  hinge  around 
which  the  prevailing  tendencies  within  the  church  have  moved,  and 
such  is  it  even  now.  The  Romish  Church,  in  striking  upon  this 
rock,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  Pelagianizing  view,  and  daily 
experienced  ail  the  injurious  consequences  which  are  wont  to  ac- 
company this  tendency ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant 

*  Luther  verj'-  truly  says,  on  the  reading  of  this  section,  "  Who  hath  not  known  pas- 
sion, cross,  and  travail  of  death,  cannot  treat  of  foreknowledge  (Election  of  Grace)  without 
injury  and  secret  enmity  towards  God.  On  this  account  must  Adam  be  first  fairly  dead, 
before  ho  may  bear  this  thing,  and  drink  this  strong  wine.  Wherefore,  take  hoed  that 
thou  drink  not  wine,  while  tliou  art  yet  a  sucking  babe.  Each  several  doctrine  has  ita 
own  s'oaron,  measure,  and  age."  A  noble  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  reformer. 
On  the  subject  of  the  following  investigation,  see  the  treatise  upon  Kom.  ix.  by  Steudel,  in 
the  Tub.  Zeltschrift,  1836,  No.  1,  p.  1-05,  and  by  Haustedt  in  Pelt's  theol.  Mitarb,  No.  3 
In  tiK'  same  work  will  also  be  found  an  essay  by  Meyer,  upon  the  line  of  thought  in  Rom. 
ix. — xi.  Riiekcrt,  in  addition  to  hi.-s  comnicDtary,  gives  a  separate  treatise  upcn  the  doo« 
trine  contained  in  Rom.  ix.,  in  the  fii-st  number  of  his  Exegetical  Magazine.  In  thia  w» 
tion  Riickort  discovers  the  rigid  doetiino  of  predestination. 
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Church  of  the  present  day,  in  its  endeavour  to  master  the  import 
of  this  chapter,  has  either  fallen  down  the  precipice  of  the  absolute 
predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil,  or  been  betrayed  into  the  gulf  of 
an  universal  restoration  ;^  of  which  errors,  the  former  leads  at  one 
time  to  desperation,  at  another  to  security,  while  the  latter,  as  the 
Scripture  plainly  declares,  must  have  moral  indiflFerence  for  its  inev- 
itable result.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  especially  the  Formula  of  Concord,  as  well  as  the 
'*  Confessio  Marchica^'f  among  the  reformed  confessions,  have  al- 
ready, in  all  essential  points,  delivered  the  true  scriptural  doctrines  ; 
and  many  interpreters  have,  in  the  main,  adhered  to  them.^  The 
causes  which  have,  notwithstanding,  led  men  so  frequently,  and  on 
different  sides,  to  depart  from  it,  were  probably,  first,  the  inward 
one,  of  the  want  of  a  real  experience  of  grace,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  outward  one,  of  interpreting  insulated  passages  without 
regard  to  their  connexion  with  others,  and  with  the  general  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  The  w^nt  of  experience  leads  to  Pelagianism  ; 
the  upholders  of  the  absolute  predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil  take 
the  ninth  chapter  of  our  epistle  apart  from  the  eleventh ;  the  de- 
fenders of  universal  restoration  take  the  eleventh  without  the  ninth. 
To  avoid  all  this  one-sidedness,  let  it  be  our  first  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  connexion  of  this  important  section  with  itself,  and  with 
the  whole  of  the  epistle,  and  of  Scripture  doctrine,  before  we  exam- 
ine more  closely  the  particular  points  in  it. 

The  fifth  section  (ch.  ix. — xi.)  of  the  dogmatical  portion  of  our 
epistle  exactly  corresponds  with  its  first  section  (ch.  i.  18 — iii  20), 
lu  this  first  section  the  apostle  had  considered  the  relation  in  which 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  stood  to  the  first  way  of  salvation,  the  law ; 
iu  the  fifth,  he  considers  the  relation  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to 
the  new  way  of  salvation,  the  gospel  We  are  thus  by  no  means  to 
look  upon  the  ninth  chapter  as  a  resumption  of  the  subject  treated 
ch.  i.  18 — ^iil  20 ;  the  apostle  is  speaking,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very 

*  Schleiermacfaer^s  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  Election  of  Grace  (in  the  journal 
conducted  by  himself  with  Do  Wctte  and  LOcke,  No.  2)  is  an  entu^lj  anti-Calvinistic  one, 
since  he  maintains  the  restitution  of  all  things.  Grlockler,  Benecke,  and  Kdllner,  also 
assume  the  Apocatastasia.  Reiche  altogether  questions  the  objective  truth  of  the  apos- 
tle's statements. 

f  Ck>mpi  in  August's  "  Corpus  tibr.  s^mb."  (Elberfeldi,  1827)  p.  382,  seq. 

X  Espectally  among  moie  recent  commentators,  Flatt  and  Beck,  iu  his  "  Pneumatioo- 
Hermeneutical  development  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Stuttgart, 
1833."  But  Beck's  paper,  which  contains  so  much  that  is  excellent,  would  have  been 
greatly  improved,  it,  in  connexion  with  this  chapter,  he  had  at  the  same  time  elucidated 
chapters  z.  and  xl  Tfaoluck  (whom  my  respected  colleague^  Professor  Hofling,  in  Lis 
"  Beleuchtung  des  Daomerischen  Sendsclireibens,*'  Nuremberg,  1832,  follows  in  essential 
points)  takes  the  middle  course,  and  explains  some  insulated  passages  very  well,  but  he 
lias  neither  delivered  himself  with  sufficient  precision  upon  the  decisive  passages,  ch.  xi. 
2S-32,  nor  has  treated  ch.  ix.  sufficiently  in  connexion  with  ch.  x.  and  xi.,  to  give  entiro 
•Btislactioo. 
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different  matter ;  at  the  same  time  the  contents  of  either  section 
have  a  close  affinity  to  each  other,  since  the  relations  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Gentiles  to  both  of  Gk)d's  dispensations  were  very  similar. 
For,  with  regard  to  the  law,  their  situation  was  this.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Gentiles  had  transgressed  it  in  the  grossest 
manner,  and  so  were  sunken  in  an  abyss  of  misery ;  while  some  few 
among  them  really  fulfilled  it,  according  to  their  relative  measure 
of  knowledge.  In  consequence  of  these  opposite  conditions,  both 
divisions  of  them  were  fitly  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
the  new  way  of  salvation.  For  those  gross  transgressors  had  expe- 
rienced the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin  which  in  them  had  become 
exceeding  sinful,  and  so  grace  was  able  in  them  to  be  all-powerful  ; 
while  the  more  virtuous  heathen  had  likewise  attained,  by  their 
noble  endeavours,  to  the  true  blessing  of  the  law,  the  conviction  of 
sin  (Rom.  iii.  20) ;  and  could  hence,  also,  embrace  the  gospel  as  a 
remedy.  With  regard  to  the  Jews,  although  a  small  portion  of 
them  might  be  in  the  last-mentioned  condition,  yet  the  relation  of 
the  greater  number  of  them  to  the  law  was  such  that  they  gave  it 
an  outward  obedience,  but  inwardly  transgressed  it — a  case  which 
might  occur  with  individuals  among  the  Gentiles  also,  though  it  was 
a  very  rare  one.  And  so  arose  the  melancholy  consequence,  that 
the  law  was  unable  to  work  its  blessing  on  Israel,  it  could  not,  that 
is,  effect  any  conviction  of  sin  ;  they  confidently  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  righteous,  and  yet  were  no  less  sinful  than  the  most  de- 
graded among  the  heathen,  if  not  in  outward  conduct,  yet  at  least 
in  heart  ;  this  relation  of  the  two  parties  to  the  law  would  naturally 
regulate  their  respective  attitudes  toward  the  new  way  of  salvation 
in  the  gospel.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews  who  were  inaccessible 
to  the  faith,  were  sure  to  reject  it ;  the  few  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  way  of  salvation  ;  while,  with  the  heathen,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  precisely  the  great  mass  of  them  who  were  dis- 
posed to  receive  salvation  in  Christ ;  and  so  the  truth  of  the  word 
(Rev.  iii.  15, 16),  "  I  would  thou  wast  either  hot  or  cold  ;  but  since 
thou  art  lukewarm,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth,'*  was  estab- 
lished both  in  the  Jew  and  in  the  Gentile.  The  Gentiles,  as  griev- 
ous transgressors  of  the  law,  were  cold,  as  sincerely  fulfilling  the 
law  warrriy  and  so,  in  both  capacities  susceptible  to  grace,  whereas 
the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  came  between  these  two  conditions. 
They  strove  in  an  hypocritical  manner  after  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
but  they  had  no  genuine  hatred  against  sin,  nor  any  fire  of  pure 
Divine  love.  And  so  fell  Israel  from  his  vocation,  and  the  heathen 
world  stepped  into  his  place. 

Thus  was  brought  about  a  strange  confusion.  Men  appeared 
more  powerful  than  God,  since  they  were  able,  through  their  sina, 
to  make  void  what  God  had  promised.      To  show,  however,  that 
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this  is  not  the  case^  but  that  Ood  observes  Justice  in  aU  his 
UHiySy  is  the  ffreat  oliject  of  the  aposde  in  the  present  section  ;  on 
which  account,  also,  xi.  38,  he  exclaims,  "  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  com- 
passion, the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  Q-od  1"  He  proves  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  promise  of  God  was  spoken  not  to  the  Is- 
rael after  the  flesh,  but  to  that  which  was  after  the  Spirit  (comp.  ix. 
7  with  ii  28);*  and  among  these  the  promise  had  already  found  its 
fulfilment,  namely,  among  the  Israel  of  Q-od,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles. The  contradiction,  therefore,  was  only  an  apparent  one  (ix. 
30),  if  the  Gentiles,  who  sought  not  after  righteousness,  attained  to 
it,  while  the  righteousness-seeking  Jews  received  it  not ;  because 
the  endeavour  of  the  Jews  after'  righteousness  had  been  one  that 
appeared  so  only  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  in  the  eye  of  God  had 
been  a  real  transgression  of  the  law;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what, 
in  the  case  of  many  a  Gentile,  would  appear  to  human  eyes  a  non- 
seeking  after  righteousness,  had,  in  fact,  been  an  inward  fulfilment 
of  the  law.  And  thus  there  had  been  in  God's  dealings  a  strict 
consistency,  which  manifested  itself  alike  in  the  adoption  of  the  true 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  and  the  rejection  of  his  merely  fleshly 
issue ;  and  which  is  apparent  from  other  things,  and  especially  from 
this,  that  the  heathen,  if  they  fall  from  their  vantage-ground  of 
faith  (xi.  17),  might  again,  on  their  part,  be  deprived  of  the  gospel 
(which  has  already,  in  some  degree,  been  verified  in  the  Oriental 
-shurch),  while,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  Jews, 
on  their  becoming  ready  to  receive  the  faith,  to  enter  again  into 
their  calling.  Nay,  the  apostle  expressly  announces  that,  with  re- 
gard to  Israel,  a  general  conversion  really  impends  (xi.  25).  So  far 
the  connexion  of  thought  is  entirely  clear,  and  it  necessarily  follows 
from  this,  that  the  apostle  neither  intends  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
take  away  from  man  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  nor  by  the 
latter  the  all-sufficiency  of  grace  ;  his  object  is  to  establish  both  in 
reciprocal  connexion.  The  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  is 
always  made  to  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  of  fidelity  with  which 
men  employ  that  knowledge  of  Divine  things  which  they  already 
have.     (Ezek.  xxxiii.  12.) 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  must  be  allowed,  this  simple  connexion  of 
ideas  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  as  often  as  it  has  been, 
but  for  an  intervening  discussion  (ix.  14-29),  which  appears  to  lead 
to  a  very  different  result ;  namely,  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that 
**  God  hath  mercy  upon  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will 
he  hardeneth."  This  declanition,  viewed  in  itself,  might  very  con- 
ceiveably  lead  those  who  believe  in  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  . 
wicked,  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as,  on  the  other 

*  Compare  also  Deut  xzxii  5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  apostate  Tsraelites,  'Hhey  aro 
oSemlshea  and  not  his  children."    [Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children,  Eng.  ver.] 
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hand,  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  uphold'  the  former  tenet^  it 
applies  just  as  easily  to  that  of  the  restoration  ;  the  compassionating 
and  the  hardening  presenting  themselves  only  in  the  sense  of  an 
earlier  or  a  later  election  ;  and  the  close  of  Paul's  argumentation  (xi 
28),  while  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  predestination 
of  the  wicked  (which  loses  all  semblance  of  truth  as  soon  as  ch.  ix. 
14  is  viewed  in  connxion  with  cK  xi.),  furnishes  a  very  plausible 
ground  for  the  last-mentioned  interpretation,  because  the  whole 
question  there  appears  to  be  about  the  final  reception  of  all,  with- 
out one  word  being  spoken  of  the  damnation  of  any,  and  the  whole 
reasoning  issues  in  the  great  thought,  "  God  hath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all"  (xi.  82)  ;  and 
thus  the  earlier  or  later  disobedience,  together  with  the  unbelief 
which  is  necessarily  connected  with  it,  is  just  as  much  attributed  to 
all  as  the  earlier  or  later  experience  of  the  Divine  compassion.  Con- 
sequently, as  ch.  i. — iiL  teaches  the  universality  of  sin^  so  ch.  ix. — xi 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  universality  of  redemptiony  and  so,  in 
this  point  of  view  also,  the  two  sections  would  correspond  one  with 
another.  But,  although  perhaps  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  to  any 
passage  in  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  2  Thess.  L 
9,  which  expressly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation* — nay, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  expressions,  such  as  1  Cor. 
XV.  28,  which  rather  seem  to  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion — yet 
the  New  Testament,  in  those  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  Paul, 
and  particularly  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  (Matth. 
XXV.  41,  etc.),  and  that  not  merely  in  parabolic  language  (Matth,  xii, 
32 ;  xxvi.  24 ;  John  xvii.  12),  contains  such  decisive  passages  for 
this  opinion,  that  we  should  be  very  cautious  how  we  place  the 
apostle  Paul  in  contradiction  with  them.  The  business  of  the  ex- 
positor is  certainly  to  find  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  before  him, 
and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  in  his  work  through  fear  of 
a  contradiction  of  other  places ;  still  he  would  do  well  to  reflect 
whether  his  proceeding  have  reached  the  true  meaning  of  the  words, 
if  it  issue  in  an  open  contradiction  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  ; 
and  even  such  is  the  case  here.  For,  granting  that  by  admitting 
the  doctrine  of  a  restoration,  the  passage  receives  a  consistent  mean- 
ing, it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  may  not  be  obtained  without 
this  admission ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  last-mentioned  sense 
must  undoubtedly  be  preferred,  as  the  one  which  was  really  in  the 
apostle's  contemplation,  since,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Paul,  though  he  does  not  bring  it  prominently  forward,  is  far  from 
combatjjig  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  or  preaching  expli- 

*  The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  is  implicitly  given  in  the  passage  Rora«  ix.  3| 
upon  which  compare  the  commentary.  In  Rom.  ii.  8,  9, 16,  the  eternity  of  the  punisV 
ment  of  the  wicked  is  not  expressly  marked,  and  the  same  applies  to  1  Cor.  v.  13;  zi.  32. 
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cidy  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration.  The  following  considerations 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  practicability  of  such  an  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  question^  as  may  avoid  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  two  extremes. 

The  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  whole  section  before  us  are 
diminished  when  we  reflect  that  it  by  no  means  contains  anything 
peculiar ;  since  the  same  ideas  which  so  startle  us  in  reading  it,  are 
also  expressed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  only  their  conciseness,  their  bold  and  powerful 
utterance,  that  lends  them,  as  it  were,  an  unprecedented  appearance 
here.  There  are  two  series  of  apparently  conflicting  representa- 
tions of  the  relation  of  mankind  to  God,  which  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  writings.  According  to  one  series,  all  appears  to 
depend  upon  man,  his  earthly  position  as  well  as  his  eternal  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to  come.  Already,  in  the  Old  Testament,  laws  are 
placed  before  man,  accompanied  with  blessings  and  with  curses : 
if  he  observed  them,  he  was  bid  to  expect  welfare  and  peace  both 
here  and  hereafter  ;  if  he  observed  them  not,  the  contrary  por- 
tion awaited  him.  In  this  point  of  view,  man  is  represented  as 
responsible  for  all  his  actions,  and  for  the  development  of  his  whole 
life ;  he  appears  as  the  absolute  master  of  his  destiny.  And  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  similar  series  of  expressions  presents  itself. 
*'  Believe  and  be  baptized,''  is  the  command  given  to  men  :  it  is  their 
own  affair ;  it  rests  with  them  to  receive  or  not  receive  it.  The 
most  arduous  commandments  are  imperatively  laid  upon  them, 
"  Be  ye  perfect,"  or  "  Be  ye  holy  1"  Of  the  impenitent  and  unbe- 
lieving, it  is  pronounced,  "  Ye  would  not  1'*  It  is  the  Lord  himself 
who  calls  with  deepest  sorrow  j  it  is  the  Creator  who  cries  with 
tears  before  his  creature,  "  How  often  have  I  desired  to  gather  you, 
as  a  hen  gatherethher  chickens  together,  but  ye  would  not  1" 
(Matth.  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii.  34.)  But,  by  the  side  of  this  view,  there 
is  another  series  of  representations  which  apparently  constitute  a  com- 
plete contradiction  of  the  first.*  It  is  expressly  said  that  it  is  *'  God 
that  worketh  both  to  will  and  to  do  in  man  according  to  his  good  pleas- 
ure" (Phil.  iL  13),  while  immediately  before  occur  the  words,  "  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  Christ  himself 
says,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  is  mine  ;  no  man  can  come 
unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him."  (John  vi.  37,  44.)  "  No 
man  can  come  unto  me  except  it  be  given  him  of  the  Father"  (John 
vi.  65)  ;  and,  "  without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  (John  xv.  5.) 
Moreover,  it  is  said,  "a  man  can  receive  nothing  (and  therefore 
neither  truth  nor  untruth)  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven." 
(John  iii.  27.)    According  to  this  view,  man  no  longer  appears  as 

• '    *  Compare  my  previous  remarks  iu  this  Commentary,  particolarlj  Tol.  L,  Matth,  ziiL 
10, 17,  36,  43 ;  xxv.  34,  3G.    VoL  ii.,  Matth,  xxvii.  3.  10. 
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the  lord  of  his  destiny,  but  Almighty  God  alone,  who  worketh  all  in 
alL  And  on  this  account  do  all  saints  acknowledge,  with  the  Apostle 
Paul  at  their  head,  "  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am  ;" 
everything,  fidelity,  faith,  the  reception  of  grace,  is  God's  work  in 
man,  and  man  may  as  justly  call  his  conception,  and  birth  in  his 
mother's  womb,  his  own  work,  as  he  can  call  the  life  of  faith  his  own 
work.  The  believer  is  God's  work,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works.  (Ephes.  ii.  10.)  "  He  that  glorieth  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord."  (2  Cor.  x.  17.)  Now,  on  the  side  of  the  goody  this  abso- 
lute agency  of  God,  as  delivered  in  Scripture,  is  easily  understood 
and  admitted.  He  who  has  abandoned  the  Pelagian  point  of  view 
finds  no  diflBculty  in  conceiving  that  the  good  are  not  good  beside 
God,  in  such  sense  that  he  is  acquainted  with  their  good  thoughts, 
resolutions,  works  only  from  without ;  rather  will  he  feel  that  none 
is  good  but  the  one  God,  who  himself  both  is  the  good  that  is  in 
them,  and  works  the  good  that  he  discerns  in  them.  But,  if  such  be 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  then  it  further  plainly  appears  that  man 
cannot  reserve  any  good  for  himself,  even  though  the  greater  portion 
be  of  God,  as,  for  example,  the  free  continuation  of  the  work  of 
regeneration,  which  God  has  begun  (for  what  God  begins  God  alone 
can  continue),  or  belief  in  grace,  or  the  apprehension  and  appropri- 
ation of  the  same  ;*  for  this  apprehension  is  precisely  the  capital 
point  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  and  this  would  reserve  to  God 
only  a  secondary  part ;  or,  at  any  rate,  man  would  thus  admit  God 
only  to  an  equal  share  in  the  production  of  the  new  man,  which  is 
certainly  altogether  inadmissible.  It  is  God  who  produces  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  the  end  in  the  work  of  conversion.  He 
gives  grace,  and  empowers  man  to  embrace  it  at  the  beginning,  and 
hold  it  fast  to  the  last ;  all,  in  short,  is  God's  and  nothing  is  man's 
of  himself.  Meanwhile,  although  we  maintain  the  agency  of  God 
in  man  in  its  fullest  extent,  this  will  yet  combine  very  well  with  the 
first  series  of  expressions  which  apparently  attribute  all  to  man,  so 
long  as  we  have  reference  only  to  the  good.  For  the  working  of  God 
by  no  means  takes  away  the  freedom  of  man,  but  rather  perfects  it. 
God  works  in  the  good  and  holy  not  externally  to  their  wills,  but 
rather  within  them,  and  fills  them  with  that  energy  from  a  higher 
world  which  they  experience  in  themselves.  Hence  he  is  able  to 
create  in  them  to  will  and  to  accomplish,  without  their  ceasing  to  be 
free  ;  nay,  it  is  precisely  by  this  agency  that  they  become  truly  free, 
since,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  will  anything,  other  than  what 
God  works,  they  have  not  Kbertas,  but  rather,  at  the  best  (as  Adam 
before  he  fell),  the  libera  voluntas,  or  (as  is  the  case  with  feUea 

♦  Compare  the  subjoined  passages  in  which  nonveraon,  belief  fidelity,  are  exprenly 
referred  to  God,  and  nothing  of  his  own  left  to  man.  Jerem.  ytyi-  18 ;  Heb.  xii  S; 
Luke  xxii.  32  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  2  ;  1  John  v.  4. 
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men,  in  whom  exists  a  predominating  inclination  to  what  God  willetb 
not)y  the  liberum  arbitrium.  The  whole  world  of  good  angels,  as 
also  the  just  men  made  perfect,*  will  nothing  and  can  do  nothing 
of  themselves,  but  only  through  God,  and  yet  are  they  free  ;  nay, 
among  creatures  they  alone  are  free,  since  in  them  God  works  as  in 
beings  whom  he  hath  constituted  for  independence  and  freedom. 
Moreover  these  imperative  addresses  to  men,  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  etc., 
are  intelligible,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  man  is  not  able  to 
make  himself  perfect,  but  only  God,  when  understood  with  reference 
to  good,  since  this  Divine  command  is  no  other  than  the  creative 
word  whereby  they  become  perfect,  according  to  that  deep  saying  of 
Augustine,  Da  quodjubeSj  etjuhe  quod  via. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  difficulty  falls  thus  upon  the  side  of  the 
evil.  God  is  in  himself,  substantially.  The  Good,  He  wills  and 
creates  only  the  good  ;  and  so  it  is  conceivable,  how  in  good  men 
who  are  tnown  to  him,  he  operates  all  that  is  good.  But  he  is  abso- 
lutely separate  from  the  evil,  which  besides,  has  no  substantial  being; 
by  virtue  of  his  holy  nature  he  is  not  able  to  will  it  ;f  and  yet  the 
Scripture  says  that  God,  according  to  his  eternal  foreknowledge, 
not  only  knows  all  evil,  but  that  he  works  it  too.  The  former  asser- 
tion alone  might  suflSce,  since  in  consequence  of  the  unity  of  opera- 
tion in  all  his  attributes,  the  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  conceived 
apart  from  his  working ;  but  then  the  Scripture  adds  to  this  the 
explicit  declaration,  that  God  worketh  evil,  both  here  and  in  other 
passages.  In  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Gen.  ix. 
27,  downwards,  God's  knowledge  of  evil  is  decisively  enough  pro- 
claimed. "  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;"  thus  the 
descendants  of  Shem  are  to  fall  from  their  vocation.  Again,  in 
Deut.  xxxi,  16, 17,  20,  21,  and  Deut.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  the  fall  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  predicted  in  the  most  definite  manner,  and  no 
less  clearly  is  it  signified  (precisely  as  in  Kom.  xi.),  that  after  this 

*  Meanwhile  no  created  being  has  this  freedom  innate  within  it  It  is  the  result  of 
establishment  in  the  war  against  sin.  So  that  we  cannot  say  that  God  might  have  so 
made  all  conscious  beings  that  it  should  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  sin.  It  was 
aecessaiy  for  the  creature  to  possess  the  possibility  of  deviating  from  the  law  of  life  im- 
planted in  it  by  God,  m  order  that  it  might  not  hold  its  perseverance  therein  as  somewhat 
merely  mcchauicaL 

f  The  difficulty  which  many  find  in  this  whole  cycle  of  doctrine,  is  aggravated  by 
the  want  of  a  distinct  conception  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  good  and  evlL  Good  may, 
it  is  true,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  signify  a  relation,  but  even  then  only  where  ib  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  merely  lej^l  righteousness.  In  its  true  and  highest  meaning,  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  substantial  thing.  Grod's  essence  alone  is  good,  and  where  good  is,  there  Ls  Grod. 
Heoce  no  man  can  generate  good,  it  must  be  imparted  unto  him.  On  the  other  hand 
ml  is  nothing  substantial  (as  affirmed  by  Manicheism),  and  yet  it  is  not  without  realit> 
(a  mere/t^  uv),  it  is  a  really  (though  inwardly  and  tlion  also  an  outwardly)  disturbed  rela- 
tion. And  therefore  all  the  powers  of  the  evil  are  in  substance  good,  but  perverted  in 
their  employment.  From  this  it  is  that  God  may  operate,  in  and  with  all  the  evU,  and 
yet  from  evil,  as  such,  remain  absolutely  separate. 
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fell  Israel  will  be  converted  and  inherit  the  blessing.    The  passion 
of  the  Messiah  is  foretold  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  this  involves 
also  the  knowledge  of  those  by  whom  he  was  to  suffer.     (Comp.  Ps. 
xciv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  20.)     In  like  manner  Jesus  knew  who  it  was 
that  should  betray  him  (John  vi.  64,  etc.),  and  yet  chose  Judas  to 
be  one  of  his  disciples  ;  he  knew  beforehand  that  Peter  would  fall, 
he  warned  him,  and  it  came  to  pass  as  Jesus  had  already  foreseen 
and  spoken.    In  consequence  of  this  God's  absolute  knowledge  of 
evil,  it  is  also  said  (Is.  x\v.  7),  "  I  form  the  light  and  create  dark- 
ness, I  make  peace  and  create  evil,"  and  (Amos  iii.  6),  "  Shall  there 
be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?"  .  He  hardeneth 
Pharaoh,  he  awakeneth  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  short  he  worketh  what 
he  will,  good  as  well  as  evil.     To  say  that  these  are  merely  Oriental ' 
phrases  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  nor 
again  would  any  man  be  disposed  in  the  face  of  these  and  similar 
,passages  to  maintain  that  God  does  not  foreknow  the  free  actions  of 
man,  or  at  least  if  he  foreknow  the  good  ones,  because  good  has  a 
beiug,  to  deny  that  he  knows  the  evil,  since  evil  is  a  nonentity.   For 
the  world's  history  developes  itself  as  well  by  evil  actions  as  by 
good,  even  as  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  was  brought 
about  by  actions  perfectly  free,  is  the  turning  point  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world  ;  and  thus  if  there  be  anything  that  God  does  not 
know,  then  it  becomes  impossible  to  admit  any  true  foreknowledge 
in  God,  and  consequently  any  personal  God  at  all.   Since,  therefore, 
as  we  remarked  before,  it  is  found  impracticable,  upon  a  deeper  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  to  separate  the  foreknowledge  from  the 
predetermination  of  God,  nothing  remains  but  to  take  the  thoughts 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  they  are  presented  to  us,  and  to  inquire  in 
what  way  it  would  have  them  understood.     That  it  should  mean 
that  God  wills  the  evil  as  evil,  and  hath  wrought  it  himself  in  his 
creatures,  is  so  manifestly  contradictory  to  innumerable  passages  of 
it,  and  also  to  its  entire  spirit,  that  none  of  the  elder  partizans  even 
of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination,  Augustine,  Gottschalk,  Calvin, 
ever  ventured  to  maintain  it ;  they  only  said  that,  whereas  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  which  took  place  without  the  predetermination  of 
God,  mankind  had  become  a  massa  perditioniSy  God,  out  of  them, 
by  an  absolute  decree  of  grace,  and  by  means  of  gratia  h^resisti* 
bilis,  hath  elected  some  to  happiness,  and  (as  Gottschalk  and  Cal- 
vin add),   by  decree   of   reprobation,  hath  appointed  others  to 
perdition.     The  later  supralapsarians  were  the  first  who  went  so  fat 
as  to  maintain  that  the  fall  of  Adam  himself  was  predetermined, 
in  which,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistibilia  being  once 
admitted,  they  were  more  consistent  than  Augustine  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  in  consequence  of  their  principles,  they  were  obliged 
to  derive  even  the  fall  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  from  the  decree  ol 
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God,  and  not  from  the  abuse  of  their  own  free  will.  Still,  as  surely 
as  we  see  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  God  does  not  work 
evil  as  evilj  it  being  the  melancholy  privilege  of  the  creature,  in 
virtue  of  the  free  will  created  within  him,  to  be  able  to  generate 
evil,  so  surely  is  it  equally  impossible  to  exclude  evil,  viewed  as  a 
phenomenon,  from  the  Divine  operations.  Abstract  evil  never  ap- 
pears in  history ;  it  is  but  evil  personalities,  who  with  their  evil 
deeds,  ever  appear  on  the  scene ;  these,  however,  exist  in  necessary 
combination  with  the  world  of  good,  because,  in  every  evil  being, 
and  even  in  the  Hevil  and  his  angels,  the  powers  themselves  with 
which  they  act  are  of  God,  who  bestows  on  them  at'  the  same  time 
both  tho  form  in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  they 
may  come  into  manifestation.*  With  reference  to  this  agency 
of  God  in  evil,  he  is  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  originator  of  evil 
itself,  considered  as  a  phenomenon  in  history,  and  this  was.  what  the 
ancient  dogmatical  authorsf  intended  to  express  by  the  canon,  Devs 
concurrit  ad  materiale,  non  ad  formale  actionis  maloB,  Certainly, 
after  this  method  of  understanding  it,  the  great  and  perhaps  ever 
insoluble  problem  still  remains,  namely,  the  ability  of  a  created 
being  to  act  contrarily  to  the  will  of  God.  J  Meanwhile  we  must 
proceed  npon  the  supposition  of  this  ability  as  upon  an  axiom,  even 
as  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  world  was  created  out  of 
nothing,  without  forgetting  that  the  question  how  the  world  came 
to  be  from  God,  and  through  God,  does  not  on  that  account  cease 
to  be  a  problem.  What  has  been  said,  however,  will  serve  to  eluci- 
date the  various  expressions  used  in  Scripture,  regarding  the  relation 
of  free  beings  to  God,  and  solve,  at  the  same  time,  in  essential 
points,  the  difl&culty  of  the  passage  under  our  consideration.  We 
thus  avoid  the  predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil,  as  well  as  the  re- 

♦  Without  this  infinitoly  consolatory  doctrine^  the  man  whom  hostile  elements  assail, 
would  be  obliged  to  believe  himself  abandoned  without  hope  to  their  savage  power. 
Consider  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church  in  presence  of  the  shocking  wickedness  of  their 
porsecutors ;  what  could  have  inspired  them  with  courage,  if  they  had  not  been  upheld 
by  the  surn  conviction  that  God,  in  his  wisdom,  had  ordained  precisely  this  way,  in  order 
to  their  perfection  and  happiness,  and  therefore  had  summoned  up  such  forms  of  evil  as 
those  which  they  saw  opposed  to  them  ? 

f  Nor  has  the  most  recent  science  been'  able  to  produce  anythmg  more  satisfactory 
upon  the  relation  of  human  freedom  to  the  Divine  omnipotence,  than  the  old  theory  of 
the  coneurmu  oontaina  Yet  this  must  not  bo  understood  as  implying  that  God  contrib- 
utes one  half  to  the  execution  of  the  free  deed  and  man  the  other,  but  rather  that  God 
alone  and  exclusively  is  the  creator  as  weU  as  the  upholder  of  the  whole  man,  and  of 
every  deed  he  does. 

j;  The  assertion  that,  as  the  possibility  of  a  thing  is  already  the  thing  in  the  germ,  if 
God  have  created  man  with  the  possibility  of  sinning,  ho  must  have  also  created  the  germ 
of  sin  in  him,  is  not  tenable,  because  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  substantial  realities  that 
there  can  be  any  question  of  a  germ  at  all  But  evil  is  not  any  substantial  reality,  it 
is  the  deflection  of  created  will  &om  the  will  of  God;  this  originated  in  a  free  deed, 
which  was  In  &ct  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  series^  but  its  ground  or  cause  it 
bore  in  itself  alone. 
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Btoration  of  all  things,  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  an  election  of 
grace  in  the  case  of  the  holy,*  in  pursuance  of  which  God  not  only 
knows  who  will  be  holy  and  happy,  but  also  effects  that  they  may  be 
holy  and  happy,  without  abolishing  their  own  free  self-determina- 
tion. This,  as  the  confeasio  Marchioa  very  pertinently  says,  ia 
"  one  of  the  very  most  consolatory  articles,"  for,  whereas  no  man  is 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  God,  and  God  excludes  no  man  from 
happiness  (1  John  iL  2  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4),  although  God  knows  who  ex- 
cludes himself,  so  each  one  can  and  may  hold  himself  as  elected. 
This  belief  that  we  are  elect,  can  injure  none  but  him  who  inwardly 
is  so  impure  as  to  dream  it  possible  for  a  man  to  become  happy 
without  becoming  holy,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  without  this  belief 
can  any  one  be  made  perfect ;  for,  upon  what  shall  a  man  found  the 
certainty  of  his  happiness,  if  he  may  not  presume  to  rest  it  upon 
the  unalterable  decree  of  God  ?  Nothing  remains  but  to  rest  it 
upon  himself,  his  own  will,  his  own  integrity,  which,  of  all  con- 
ceivable foundations,  is  the  most  insecure.  Yet  we  do  not  by  any 
means  conceive  this  election  of  grace  as  a  gratia  irresistibilis,  which 
nedessarily  draws  after  it  the  whole  doctrine  of  predestination,  with 
its  most  extreme  consequences,  but  only,  as  we  do  not  attribute  to 
the  holy  and  the  happy  the  smallest  part  in  that  by  whirti  they  be- 
come such,  for  that  is  the  mere  work  of  God  ;  so  man,  certainly,  in 
every  stage  of  his  earthly  development,  reserves  the  negative  ability 
of  resisting  grace :  he  may  fall  at  any  time  from  it.  Thus  alike 
the  whole  7nerit  belongs  entirely  to  God,  and  the  whole  guilt 
entirely  to  man.f  Though  the  whole  development  and  form  of 
evil  in  the  world's  history  depends  upon  God,  so  far  as  it  is  he  who 
causes  the  evil  to  be  evil  in  that  particular  form  in  which  he  is  so, 
yet  the  being  evil,  in  itself,  is  the  simple  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  man's  own  free  wilL     Taken  in  this  scriptural  point  of  view,  his- 

*  Although,  therefore,  man  is  free,  it  is  impossible  that  aU  should  become  evil  and 
oppose  God's  way  of  salvation;  for  were  this  possible,  man  would  be  more  powerful  than 
GU)d,  and  able  to  defeat  Grod's  plan.  Xilomp.  the  words  of  Christ,  Matth.  xxiv.  24;  1  Cor. 
X.  13. 

f  The  non-resistance  of  grace  in  the  holy  is  not  equivalent  to  the  receiving  of  grace. 
The  former  is  the  pure  negative,  the  latter  is  positive,  and  presupposes  an  energy  in  the 
will,  which  is  first  wrought  in  man  by  God.  Man,  therefore,  can  hinder  God's  work,  but 
he  is  not  able  to  promote  it,  just  as  he  is  in  a  condition  to  destroy  ci'cated  objects  in  the 
world,  and  yet  is  unable  to  make  a  single  blade  of  grass.  Nor  is'  there  any  inconsistency, 
when  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  man  can  do  nothing  of 
a  positive  nature,  and  yet  we  are  directed  to  pray;  for  prayer  is  simply  non-rosisting, 
that  incipient  attitude  of  preparation  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  receive  the  workings 
of  grace.  For  the  rest,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  there  is  no  moment  of  human  existence, 
nor  any  conceivable  act  of  men,  in  which  the  negative  and  the  positive  elements  can  be 
entirely  separated ;  ratlier  they  are  continually  interpenetrating  one  another.  Still  one 
or  the  other  always  has  a  decisive  predominance;  the |xm<it;e activity  predominates  in  the 
natural  man,  but  in  tlie  work  of  regeneration  the  receptivity  must  prevail,  in  order  to  leavs 
the  positive  element  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
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tory  becomes  no  iron  necessity,  no  fatalistic  physical  evolution,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mankind  exhibited  as  a  number  of  little  gods, 
each  one  of  whom  makes  of  himself  just  whatsoever  he  may  please. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  God  all  is  necessary,  as  in  man  all  is  free— not 
in  mere  supposition,  but  in  living  truth ;  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the 
ideas  of  guilt  and  judgment  have  their  deep  and  awful  significance. 
All  evil,  in  Qod's  hand,  serves  but  for  a  foil  and  for  the  promotion 
of  good,  and  yet  his  wrath  bums  with  justice  against  it,  because  it 
originates  only  in  the  wickedness  of  the  creature  which  receives  its 
punishment  from  righteousness.  The  possibility  of  this  pupfshment 
being  an  eternal  one,  does  not  depend  upon  God,  but  is  in  the  crea- 
ture alone,  which,  as  it  has  the  power  to  resist  God's  will  once,  may 
also  continue  to  persevere  in  its  resistance.*  The  doctrine  of  the 
restoration  appears  inconsequent  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance for  a  time,  and  making  it  cease  in  as  arbitrary  a  way  at  a 
certain  point,  fur  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  resistance  of  the 
evil  may  not  be  considered  as  possible  to  be  continued.  Moreover, 
as  this  doctrine  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  sin,  it  gains  little  by 
having  recourse  to  a  final  restoration  of  all  the  evil,  because,  if  God 
knew  beforehand  that  a  being  would  be  evil  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  yet  created  that  being,  it  might  justly  be  said,  that,  since  evil 
is  80  awful  a  thing,  that  it  would  appear  better  never  to  have  been 
bom  than  to  have  sinned  but  once  with  no  more  than  the  glance  of 
the  eye,  God  should  rather  have  never  created  such  a  being  at  alL 
The  only  doctrine  consistent  with  itself,  is  that  which  denies  the 
reaUty  of  evil,  but  this  consistency  rests  upon  a  Trpwrov  xpevSoc  ;  f  >r, 
according  to  this,  the  quality  of  all  actions  is  alike.  Whereas,  if  we 
assume  the  reality  of  sin,  and  the  one  problem  of  the  ability  of  the 
creature  to  resist  God,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  follows 
legitimately,  and  both  Divine  and  human  interests  are  perfectly  se- 
cured. And  the  principles  here  laid  down  furnish  at  the  same  time 
the  following  simple  connexion  of  the  passage  in  question  :  "  I  be- 
hold with  deep  sorrow  the  unbelief  of  Israel ;  but  God's  word  is  not 
on  that  account  made  of  none  effect ;  the  All-knowing  and  Almighty 
One  rathei^  permits  both  good  and  evil  to  have  their  manifestation 
(Uncording  to  his  will,  even  as  he  has  long  ago  predicted  the  fall  of 
tae  Jews,  and  the  election  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  prophecies  of  the 

^  Acoording  to  the  theory  of  the  unreality  of  sin,  and  the  perpetuation,  not  of  the 
indiridual,  but  only  of  the  race,  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  neither  a  restoration,  i  or 
yet  an  eternal  damnation.  Those  who  have  become  entirely  evil  would  perish  wh-.n  they 
die  aitogethor,  and  come  to  nothing,  as  the  withered  leaves  fall  from  the  tree,  wh>le  the 
sanctified  alone  would  continue  to  live.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
Bible  is  far  from  asserting  the  personal  immortality  of  some  persons  only ;  not  to  nicnfon, 
also,  that  npon  this  supposition,  the  grief  of  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  1,  etc,  would  bo  without 
adequate  motive,  "  for  he  who  is  dead  would  be  free  from  sin*'  (Rom.  vl  1),  and  no  \oLfs$t 
an  object  of  lamentation. 

Vol.  IV.— 6 
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Old  Testament"  (ch.  ix.)  But  the  guUt  of  this  apostacyis  not,  on 
that  account,  at  all  the  less  chargeable  upon  the  Jews  alone,  since 
by  resisting  grace,  they  went  about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, instead  of  the  righteousness  of  God  (ch.  x.)  Moreover,  even 
in  the  fallen  nation  itself,  God  hath  reserved  a  holy  seed,  and 
in  this  will  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  predictions  one  day  be  real- 
ized (ch,  xi.) 

If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cycle  of  expressions  employed 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  expound  his  doctrine  of  election,  we  shall 
find  that  the  circumstance  of  earlier  or  later,  which  are  merely 
human  modes  of  thinking,  and  which  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
any  place  in  the  mind  of  God,  are  implied  in  all  of  them.  The 
terms  npoeiSdyy/oresee  (Acts  ii.  81 ;  GaL  iii.  8),  npoyiyvcjoKCj^/orehiow 
(Rom.  viii.  29,  xi.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  20),  npoopi^tOy  predetermine  (Acts  iv. 
28  ;  Rom.  viii.  29,  30 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7  ;  Eph.  i.  5,  11),  TTporierjiu^ 
place  be/ore,  purpose  (Eph.  i.  9),  and  the  .substantive  npoyvojai^, 
foreknowledge  (Acts  ii.  23  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2),  and  TrpoOeoi^y  purpose  (Rom^ 
viiL  28,  ix.  11 ;  Eph.  i.  11,  iii.  11  ;  2  Tim.  i.  9)  express  the 
knowledge  and  the  will  of  Gt)d,  before  the  object  of  his  kn6wledge 
comes  into  outward  manifestation.  And  as  all  the  expressions  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  God  have  been  selected  not  on  his  account,  but 
for  the  sake  of  man,  so  too  it  is  only  for  man  that  they  hold  per- 
fectly good.  Considered  from  the  human  point  of  view,  God  does 
in  fact  /oreknow,  although  for  himself  the  whole  co-exists  in  one 
eternal  present.  Again,  in  the  expressions  in  question,  there  are 
evidently  two  distinct  classes,  first  those  which  express  knowledge 
or  discernment,  then  those  which  apply  to  the  will.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that,  although  the  wiU  always  presupposes  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  a  man  wills,  yet  knowledge  need  not  always  be  combined 
with  the  volition  of  the  thing  known.  God,  for  instance,  knows  evil 
as  such,  not  simply  as  a  phenomenon  ;  he  discerns  in  the  evil  deed 
what  it  is  that  makes  it  evil ;  in  short,  God  possesses  the  thought 
or  the  knowledge  of  evil,  but  not  the  vrill.  Yet,  correct  as  this 
is,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  phraseology  of  Paul.  The  apostle 
never  speaks  but  of  God's  knowledge  of  the  evil  phenomenon  ; 
but  this  God  wills  as  well  as  knows;  and  it  is  only  and  solely 
because  he  wills  it  that  it  comes  into  manifestation.  We  must, 
therefore,  altogether  reject  the  Pelagian  distinction  of  a  prcevisio 
and  prcedcstinatio  when  we  view  the  question  in  relation  to  the 
good  (since  it  has  indeed  with  regard  to  evil  a  degree  of  truth),  as 
being  of  no  service  at  all  in  solving  the 'difficulties  in  the  apostle's 
writings.  In  Paul,  God*s  foreknowledge  always  implies  a  fore-work- 
ing and  a  fore-determination,  just  as  his  fore-determination  is  never 
without  foreknowledge.  Now  this  fore-determination,  as  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  does  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  will,  but 
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rather  presupposes  it,  God  creates  and  works  in  free  beings  as  free, 
and  in  beings  not  free  as  not  free.  Now,  one  remarkable  expression 
of  the  Divine  TTpSSeai^,  purpose^  is  the  choosing  out^  electing  (K«Pi- 
y«v),  (John  XV.  16, 19  ;  Acts  xiii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  i.  27, 28  ;  Eph.  i.  4), 
equivalent  to  which  is  dtpopi^ety  (Gal.  i.  15),  or  the  iKXoyrj  (Rom.  xi. 
5,  7  ;  1  Thess^  i.  4),  also  npSOsaig  icar'  iKkoyrjv,  purpose  according  to 
election  =  trfMeoL^  ^KXh/ovoa  (Rom.  ix.  11),  by  which  the  ^icAcxrot, 
elect  (Mattk  xx.  16,  xxii.  14 ;  Rom.  viii.  33  ;  Col.  iii.  12  ;  comp. 
comment,  on  Matth.  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  22)  are  designated,  and  which  is 
manifested  through  the  calling  (icA^ertc)  to  the  human  consciousness. 
(Rom.  xi.  29 ;  1  Cor.  i.  26 ;  Eph.  i.  18,  iv.  1 ;  2  Thegs.  i.  11 ;  Heb. 
lii.  1.)  This  election  of  the  holy  and  the  blessed  (since  it  is  to 
blessedness  alone  that  iK^oyi/j  in  Paul's  language  refers,  and  not,  as  • 
will  be  shortly  shewn,  to  subordinate  advantages)  has  nothing  com- 
pulsory in  it ;  the  possibility  of  resisting  still  remains  in  every  one 
of  the  elect ;  though  with  God,  in  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  neither 
this  possibility  obtains  nor  any  other  possibility  whatever.  (Matth. 
xxiv.  24.)  Nor  does  the  election  at  all  involve  in  itself  the  positive 
rejection  of  the  non-elect.  Humanly -considered,  they  also  are  elect, 
since  God  wills  the  happiness  of  all ;  but  since  they  resist  this  Divine 
will,  and  God  knows  it  so  will  be,  before  him  they  are  non-elected 
or  rejected,  not  through  any  decree  of  reprobation,  but  only  through 
their  own  rejection  of  the  universal  decree  of  grace. 

After  these  observations,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
particulars  with  some  hope  of  a  prosperous  issue  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  apostle's  discourse,  which  seems,  like  the  sixth  chapter 
'  of  John,  calculated  for  the  express  purpose  of  sifting  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Paul  expresses  his  sorrow  for  the  unbelief  of  hie 
people  with  the  most  earnest  protestation  ;  his  use  of  the  phrase, 
"  I  speak  the  truth,  I  lie  not"  {dXrjdecav  Aryw,  ov  ilfsvdofuu),  indicates 
an  apprehension  that  some  might  not  give  him  credit  for  these  sen*- 
timenta  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  hostile  Judaizers,  this 
was  so  ;  we  have,  however,  no  particular  ground  for  looking  for  these 
in  Rome ;  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  apostle  exerted  an  involun- 
tary influence  upon  his  immediately  present  ideas  ;  and  he  had 
the  less  inducement  to  repress  it,  inasmuch  as  he  must  needs 
have  expected  to  meet  the  resistance  of  these  his  opponents  also  in 
Rome.  " 

(Tholuck  is  certainly  right  in  not  allowing  the  words  iv  Xpiario^ 
iv  TTvevfMTi  dyi(M>y  in  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  amount  to  forms  of 
swearing ;  after  these  words,  we  ought  rather  to  understand  tjv  ;  but 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  still  virtual  swearing  lies  in  the  vehement 
protestations,  which  are  so  heightened  by  the  words  iv  XpiarC)  that 
they  come  near  in  meaning  to  an  oath.     There  is  no  ground  for 
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Griesbach's  proposal  to  inclose  the  words  avptfuipTvpavaTig  fioi  tt}^  <w- 
vud^etDg  fwv  in  a  parenthesis.  Lachmann  rightly  conaects  thein 
with  those  following. — ^Ver.  2,  'Odvv?]  is  the  strongci  expression, 
sorrow,  grief  of  sonl.) 

Ver.  8. — To  shew  how  great  his  grief  is,  the  apostle  exclaims, 
ifvXOfiTiv  avTog  ty^  dvdSefia  elvcu  dtrb  rov  XpiOTOv  virep  rii>v  ddeX^v  fiav^ 
I  coidd  ufish,  etc.  The  whole  passage  loses  its  meaning  and  its  deep 
earnestness,  if  we  suppose  that  Paul  was  really  aware  that  every  single 
individual  of  the  Jewish  nation,  all  mankind  indeed,  would  in  the  end 
be  blessed.  These  words,  therefore,  indirectly  contain  a  strong  proof 
of  his  conviction,  that  there  is  a  state  of  eternal  damnation ;  as  he 
expressly  declares,  2  Thessw  i  8,  9,  that  those  who  obey  not  the 
Gospel  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  (See  John  iii.  36.)  The  words  have  no 
meaning  unless  we  understand  him  to  wish  to  be  banished  from 
Christ  and  so  miserable  for  ever,  in  place  of  his  brethren  (virip  = 
dvTij  not  merely  for  their  advantage,  comp.  Comment.  Rom.  v.  8, 
12,  etc.)  This  wish,  it  is  true,  is  an  impossible  ome,  since  neither 
does  love  admit  of  happiness  (rather  where  true  love  is  there  must 
needs  unhappiness),  nor  can  one  brother  suffer  in  place  of  another 
(Ps.  xlix.  8);  Christ  alone  is  able  to  do  that,  because  he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  all.*  But  the  love  of  Christ  which  had  been  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  made  him  also  cry,  as  the  same  spirit 
of  Christ  had  already  bid  Moses  say  ;  "  forgive  them  their  sins,  if 
not,  then  blot  me  out  of  thy  book"  (Ex.  xxxii.  32,  33),  in  which 
place,  also,  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  ought,  certainly,  not  to 
be  completed  by  the  words,  "for  a  certain  time,"  but  "forever." 
The  words  may  thus  be  taken  for  an  intercession  of  Paul  with 
Christ,-|r  who  was  able  to  do  what  he  was  only  able  to  wish,  and 

*  To  maintain  the  objective  possibility  of  anj  one  giving  his  soul  to  be  anathema  for 
another,  leads  by  direct  consequence  to  GfichtePs  doctrine  of  the  Melchizedekian  priest- 
faoodf  according  to  which,  the  Christ  within  us  16  able  to  snfier  for  sins,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Jesus  himself  suffered.  But  this  doctrine  evidently  contradicts  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  who^  by  his  once  offering  d  himself,  hath  perfected 
all  them  that  are  sanctified  (Heb.  z.  14).  No  doubt  Christ  pours  his  love  into  the  hearts 
of  the  feithfuj,  and  they  willingly  undergo  whatever  portion  of  temporal  BHffering  the  sin 
which  is  in  man  brings  with  it  for  them ;  but  the  undertaking  of  the  burden  of  sin  for 
another  upon  one^s  sel^  together  with  its  eternal  consequences^  is  a  thing  not  to  be  con* 
ceived  by  any  man  except  in  the  person  of  Jesus  alone.  The  partizans  of  the  so  called 
pure  love,  as  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guion,  often  quote  these  words:  meanwhile,  if  the 
doctrine  of  pure  love  mean  any  more  than  that  man  ought  not  to  love  God  on  account 
of  his  gifts  alone,  it  certainly  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  oounteuance  in  Scripture.  In  the 
rest,  the  words  of  Bengel  are  worth  considering:  "  de  mensurd  amoris  in  Moso  et  Paulo 
non  facile  est  existimare ;  non  capit  hoc  anima  non  valde  provecta."  Such  pas.?ages  as 
Eph.  iii.  13  ;  Col.  L  24 ;  1  Thess.  iiL  10,  which  are  apparently  related  to  the  present, 
require  another  interpretation,  as  will  a^>pear  when  we  come  to  explain  them.  [Grichtel, 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  was  a  German  enthusiast,  born  1638,  died  HlO.] 

f  Similar  sentiments  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  mystics,  both  of  former  and  of 
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wLat,  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  he  utters  of  and  for  himself.  Meyer's 
view  will  not  hold  (v.  Pelt's  theol.  Mitarb.  Pt.  8,  p.  71),  which  re- 
gards the  imperfect  tense  as  intended  to  indicate  the  merely  mo- 
mentary rise  of  this  wish.  The  imperfect  here,  as  Winer  has  already 
rightly  remarked  (Gr.,  §41.  2.)  has  no  narrative,  foroe^  but  stands, 
as  often,  for  the  conjunctive,  "  I  could  wish," 

(^Avddefjta  was  originally  the  same  with  dvdBtffia^  but  in  more  re- 
cent times^  and  in  the  New  Testament  also  [Luke  xsL  5],  the  latter 
form  was  used. for  what  was  consecrated,  devoted  to  the  gods,  while 
dvddefia  came  to  signify  anything  devoted  to  the  gods  in  an  evil  sense, 
or  accursed,  like  scbcer.  It  corresponds  with  Kodapfuu,  Twp/^/Lto, 
TTepiKodapfia  [1  Cor.  iv.  13]^  that  is,  a  victim  for  a  community,  a  man 
upon  whom^  in  the  case  of  a  pestilence  or  other  national  calamity, 
the  guilt  of  the  community,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  visitation,  is  laid  as  upon  a  victim.  This  meaning  would  be  ap- 
plicable here  by  reading  imo,  which  is  supported  by  1).E.G.;  but 
aTTo,  which,  upon  critical  grounds,  merits  the  preference,  does  not 
admit  the  application  of  this  figure  of  speech.  On  this  account,  it 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  compare  the  Hebrew  cnrj^  by  which  we  ob- 
tain the  notion  of  extrusion,  exclusion,  banishment.  We  need  not 
mention  that  the  ban  here  spoken  of  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  an 
outward  exclusion  from  the  commnnion  of  the  church,  or  of  merely 
physical  doath ;  the  depth  of  the  thought  points  to  a  spiritual 
and  eternal  exclusion  from  the  communion  and  life  of  Christ,  in 
which  alone  Paul  had  found  happiness  [viii.  38,  etc.]  We  may  sup- 
ply here  el  dwarSv^  which  occurs  in  a  similarly  hyperbolical  passage 
of  Gal.  iv.  15.)* 

modem  times,  which  ore  to  be  viewed  as  the  offsprings  of  their  overflowing  lova  Sa 
.Angelus  SilesittB,  in  his  ''Chcrdbinlcal  Pilgrim,*'  N^o.  28,  sajs: 

Kein  IVxi  tst  seiiger  ais  ia  dem  Uecm  sterben, 
Uod  ura  das  ew'ge  Grut  mit  Leib  uad  Seel'  Terdeibes. 
^^Q  death  is  more  Ueaaed  than  to  die  in  the  Lord, 
And  for  the  eternal  good  with  bodj  and  soul  to  perish.** 
*  This  intefpretation  I  cauuot  but  deem  subject  to  great  diJQQculties.    1.  Vo  explains 
tion  can  do  away  with  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  tlwug^t  that  Panl  wishes  himself 
^icatnedfrom  Christ  ibr  his  brethren.    2,  ThisconstractioQ  leaves  the  first  verse  to  teroai- 
nate  in  a  veiy  abrupt  manner.    3.  The  ImperC  tivxofivv  without  uv  may  indeed  be  ren- 
dered ''oould  wish/'  if  the  exigencies  of  the  verse  require  it    But  such  is  ix>t  its  primarjr 
use,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  claim  it  in  a  particular  ease.    4  The 
ah'oc  iyu)  should,  according  to  this  construction,  belong  to  elttau,  "  I  could  wish  myself  to 
be,'*  which  is  impossible.    Avroc  alone  might  be  so  eoastnieted,  but  airhc  hyu  by  flxed 
Greek  usage, «an  belong  oolj  to  ^^'X^MW^  "I  mjself  was  wishing,"  ete.    Would  it  not 
be  better  therefore  (with  a  few  interpreters)  to  divide  aod  render  thus :  '^  Great  grief  and 
unceasing  anguish  in  mj  heart  (for  I  mjself  J^once]  prajed  to  bo  separated  from  Giirist), 
&r  my  brethren,"*  eta    This  relieves  the  passage  of  all  that  lb  offensive,  makes  a  natural 
termination  of  the  tirst  veree,  and  conv«rts  the  ofieusirc  clause  into  a  statement  of  aa 
added  reason  lor  his  distress,  viz.,  that  he  himself  ouco  like  tliem  prajcd  for  separation 
from  ChrifiL    The  use  of  tlvi.ffefia  mny  be  suggested  by  his  present  Christian  feeb'ng;  be 
cn/ed  £>r  that  separation  wliick  he  now  feeli  to  be  dvS&e/n, — {£. 
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Ver.  4. — To  set  the  depth  of  the  fall  of  Israel  in  the  plainest 
light,  Paul  brings  forward  all  their  prerogatives,  the  exercise  of 
which,  nevertheless,  was  bound  up  with  their  obedience  (Deut. 
xxviii.),  and  which  are  kept  in  reserve  by  God  for  the  people,  until 
the  stipulated  condition,  the  obedience  of  faith,  should  have  been 
realised  in  them,  just  as  a  throne  is  withholden  from,  a  kingly  race 
overthrown  by  their  own  culpability  (xi.  26).  In  front  of  all  their 
privileges  he  places  the  sacred  name  lopajyA^Zro*,  by  which  the  theo- 
cratic people  were  to  be  characterized  as  wrestlers  with  (Sod  (2  Cor. 
xi.  22  ;  Phil.  iii.  5).  But  in  the  days  of  Christ  they  were  no  longer 
victorious  in  the  struggle,  as  was  Jacob  of  old  (Gen.  xxxii.  29);  on 
the  contrary,  they  felL  The  adoption  (ylodeala)  belonged  to  the 
nation  as  the  type  of  the  true  Israel  of  the  New  Testament; for; 
Considered  in  itself,  Israel  was  yet  in  bondage  (viii.  14),  yet  the 
j)oo|jle  is  ah-eady  called  in  hope' the  first-born  son  of  God.  (Ex.  iv. 
22  ;  Jer.  ii.  3.)  The  glory  {dola)  liere  cannot  well  be  applied  to  the 
general  glory  of  Israel,  since  that  could  not,  properly  speaking,  be 
.mentioned  among  its  special  privileges,  nor  is  the  supposition  of  an 
H'cudiadys  more  tenable,  since  the  object  of  the  apostle  evidently  is 
to  enumerate,  one  by  one,  the  greater  prerogatives  of  Israel,  and  on 
thib  account  kcU  is  constantly  repeated.  The  best  way,  undoubt- 
edly, is,  to  compare  it  with  '^  ^'la*  (see  John  i.  1),  and  to  understand 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which,  as  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
Goii,  loil  the  people  through  the  wildernegs.  In  distinguishing  the 
6m6?iKaiy  covenants^  from  the  vofiodeola,  giving  of  the  law,  we  must 
remember  the  covenants  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and 
Jacob.  The  Xarpua^  servtcCy  specifies  the  vo^eoia  with  reference 
to  the  several  theocratic  institutions  of  the  temple  worship.  Under 
tTtayytXlcUy  promiseSy  are  included  all  the  prophecies,  especially  the 
Messianic  ones.  llaTegeg,/atherSy  denote  especially  the  patriarchs, 
the  first  ancestors  of  the  race,  of  whose  possession  the  Israelites 
were  so  proud,  and  by  whose  blessings  they  were  blessed.  The 
reading  tf  wv  would  restrict  what  follows  to  narepeg  alone  ;  kcu  4|  iv 
reckons  the  natural  descent  of  Christ  among  the  privileges  of  the 
nation.  Critical  authorities  are  decisive  for  «(u,  only  F.G.  omit  it, 
as  also  the  following  rd 

Ver.  5. — In  the  treatment  of  this  famous  doxology,  inter- 
preters have  differed,  down  to  the  most  recent  time,  according  to 
their  doctrinal  view  of  the  person  of  Clmst.  All  those  who  have 
maintained  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  have  understood  this  passage 
also  of  liiiii ;  all  those  who  have  denied  it  refer  it  to  the  Father. 
Gloekler  alone  is  in  iiivour  of  referring  it  to  God,  though,  so 
far  fmiii  denying  the  Divine  dignity  of  Christ,  he  expressly  ac- 
kuuwh'd.i;es  it.  This  impartiality  is  laudable  in  itself,  and  it  must 
be  admitted   that  thti  important  doctrine  of  the  Divine  nature 
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of  Christ  cannot  suffer  from  the  loss  of  a  single  text ;  and,  more- 
over, Christian  antiquity  made  but  little  use  of  fhis  passage  as 
a  proo^  properly  so  eaUed,  from  an  apprehension  that  too  much 
might  be  proved  thereby,  namely,  the  Sabellian  confusion  of  the 
persons.^  I  should,  on  that  account,  determine  without  hesitation, 
in  favour  of  Glockler's  view,  if  his  reasons  were  more  solid  than 
they  are.  For  hp  takes  the  words  from  6  &v  to  dfiTJv  together,  and 
considers  the  first  half,  with  ton  or  terrw  understood,  as  the  subject, 
and  the  latter  half  as  the  predicatcf  The  words  are  thus  intended 
to  fit  into  the  context  in  such  a  way,  that  Paul  praises  Gbd  for  the 
many  tokens  of  his  grace  exhibited  to  the  Jews  ;  but  as  the  apostle 
had  just  been  afflicted  by  the  thought  that  all  these  favours  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  people  of  Israel,  Glsckler  supposes  that  these 
words  are  only  to  be  viewed  as  a  transient  smile  called  up  on  the 
countenance  of  one  in  sorrow,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
moments  of  his  life.  But  this  is  obviously  a  forced  construction, 
and  it  is  much  more  simple  to  regard  Paul  as  intending  to 
place  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  contraposition  to  his  Divine 
nature.  The  observation  thaty  by  referring  it  to  Christ,  the  sen- 
tence falls  into  two  parts,  an  apposition,  that  is,  and  a  doxology, 
whereas  this  is  not  the  case  if  it  be  referred  to  God,  is  utterly  without 
significance.  Thus  but  two  objections  of  any  moment  remain,  first, 
that  evkoyrfdg  does  not  occur  in  application  to  Christ  (com  p.  Luke 
i.  28  ;  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  81 ;  Rom.  i  25  ;  Eph.  i.  8  ;  1  Pet. 
i  3),  but  to  God  alone  ;  J  and,  secondly,  that  6  ^t  ndvrcjv  0£d^,  who 
is  God  over  ally  can  be  predicated  only  of  the  Father.  To  the 
former  of  these  remarks  no  weight  is  to  be  attributed,  since  it  is 
only  so  far  true,  that  evXoryriTd^  cannot  be  applied  to  mere  man,  or 
any  creature  whatever,  but  in  as  far  as  Christ  is  God  from  God,  so 
far  does  this  Divine  predicate  also  belong  to  him,  as  much  as  any 
of  the  remaining  ones,  and  it  must  hence  be  looked  upon  as  a  mat> 
ter  of  mere  accident  that  it  has  not  been  assigned  to  him  in  several 
places.  The  second  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  without 
its  weight,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  one  which  can  per- 
plex the  expositor  in  his  treatment  of  this  doxology.  For  not  only 
does  the  expression  knl  ndvTujv  Seog,  Ood  over  all,  not  occur  with 
respect  to  Christ  (if  that  were  all,  the  argument  would  have  no  force, 

*  Gompore  Reiche'a  Oommu  vol.  iL,p.  268,  note. 

f  Z  e.,  **  Let  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  forever." 

X  In  Matth.  xxu  9,  Luke  xix.3S,  £i?Myt]/ihoc  is  certainlj  applied  to  Christ,  but  it  oc- 
curs in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  But  if  we  remember  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  the  New  Testament  in  general  contains  no  formal  doxologies  to 
Christ  (see,  however,  Rom,  xvi.  27 ;  Rev.  v.  12,  vii.  10),  the  want  of  places  in  which  the 
term  eiO.oyvroc  is  applied  to  Christ,  is  very  simply  accounted  for.  But  after  such  pas- 
■ages  as  John  v.  23,  the  almost  total  absence  of  formal  dozologies  to  Christ  can  only  be 
accidental.  (The  doxology  in  2  Peter  ill.  18,  cannot  well  be  brought  to  bear,  as  the  genu- 
I  of  this  epistle  has  been  called  in  question.) 
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since  there  is  no  need  that  all  his  names  shonld  repeatedly  occnr), 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  could  not  bo  assigned  to  him.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  Son's  essential  equality  with  the  Father,  the  latter 
remains  ever  the  Unbegotten,  and  so  God  over  all,  and  the  former 
the  Begotten  One.  If,  then,  this  name  could  not,  without  violence, 
be  reconciled  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  regarding  the  Son  of  God, 
the  reference  of  the  doxology  to  Christ  must  be  abandoned,  although 
everything  3lse  is  in  its  favour,  since  critical  authorities  in  favour  of 
the  omission  of  Ob6^  are  unimportant  to  the  last  degree,  being  no 
more  than  a  few  citations  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  the  inversion  of  the 
words  (Qeog  inl  Travnov)  does  not  at  all  affect  the  sense.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  upon  a  necu^r  survey  of  the  words  Bcof  hcl 
ndvTCjv,  that  we  cannot  take  ndvTCjv  as  the  masculine  with  perhaps 
dvdpdmcjv  or  even  6fc3v,  understood  (as  in  the  sense,  Lord  of  all 
lords,  God  of  all  gods,  Deut.  x.  17),  since  there  is  here  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Gentiles  ;  it  can  only,  be  taken  as  neuter^  so  that  our 
passage  becomes  parallel  to  Rom.  x.  12,  and  Acts  x.  36,  where  it 
is  said,  ovrog  iari  iravTwv  Kvpiof,  he  is  Lord  of  all.  And  if  we  fur- 
ther consider  that  in  John  i.  1,  ete.,  the  name  BeSg  is  applied  to 
the  Logos,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  universe  is  represented 
as  dependent  upon  him,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Son  should 
not  be  called  "  God  over  aD."  The  expression  would  be  an  im- 
proper one  only  in  case  the  Father  were  conceived  as  included 
among  the  *'  aU,"  but  it  is  self-evident  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  27  :  ^av  de  dnxi,  Sn  ndvra  vnortraKrcu^  d^Aov, 
on  ^KTog  Tov  imord^vroq  avrcj  to  Trdina^  hut  when  he  satth  thai 
all  things,  etc.  I  therefore  understand  the  passage  in  the  usual 
manner  with  Tholuck,  Riickert,*  and  other  recent  expositors,  as  re- 
lating to  Christ.  Among  the  various  punctuations  on  record  since 
Erasmus,  the  one  otherwise  most  plausible  is  that  which  refers  the 
words  6  u)v  inl  Travrcjv  to  Chrjst  alone,  and  takes  the  last  words  as  a 
doxology  to  the  Father.  But  in  that  case  the  doxology  stands 
without  any  connexion,  and  inl  Trdvrcjv  has  no  regular  position : 
this,  therefore,  can  satisfy  only  those  who  have  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  apply  the  name  im  ndvrcjv  Sedg  to  Christ.  (The  conjecture 
of  d)v  instead  of  oiv,  is  indeed  sagacious,  but  destitute  of  critical  au- 
thority from  manuscripts.) 

Vers.  6-9. — ^After  this  introduction,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  the 
argumentation  itself.  In  the  first  place,  he  shews  how  the  fall  of 
the  Israelites  from  their  vocation  does  not  make  void  the  word  of 

♦  The  last-mentioned  scholar's  remark,  that  eiXoyiiroCf  when  applied  to  God,  must^ 
according  to  the  idiom  of  tho  Old  and  New  Testament,  always  precede  the  noun,  is  of  no 
weight  Kollner  rightly  observes,  that  the  position  of  words  is  altogether  not  a  -nechan- 
ical  tbing,  but  determined,  in  each  particular  conjuncture,  by  the  connexion.  v  tbB 

purpose  of  the  speaker. 
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God,  and  the  promises  contained  in  it,  since,  under  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  to  whom  these  were  to  be  referred  from  the  beginning, 
were  to  be  understood,  not  his  fleshly  but  only  his  spiritual  progeny. 
He  might  even  have  said  that  the  Word  of  God  had  been  established 
by  the  fall  of  Israel,  since  he  shews  by  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  ix,  24,  etc.,  that  the  fall,  itself  had  already  been  pre- 
dicted in  it.  Paul  founds  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  Israel,  which  he 
had  already  broached.  Bom.  ii.  28,  29,  upon  that  passage  in  Gen. 
xxL  II,  where  Isaac  is  denoted  as  the  seed  to  whom  the  promise 
belonged,  and  upon  Gen.  xviii.  10,  14,  which  contains  the  words  of 
the  promise  itself.  Isaac  is  represented  as  the  antithesis  to  Ishmael, 
who  was  bom  indeed  before  the  former,  and  yet  was  not  the  heir  ; 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  merely  natural  descent,  but  rather 
upon  the  spiritual  affinity  with  the  faith  with  which  Abraham  lived. 
(Compare  the  detailed  treatment  of  this  antithesis  between  Isaac 
and  Ishmael,  Qui.  iv.  22  ;  Heb.  xi.  1,  9.)  The  primary  object  of 
this  demonstration  is  indeed  only  to  shew  that  the  Word  of  God  re- 
mained unshaken,  but  this  would  not  make  the  notion  that  the 
apostle  had  no  positive  intention  of  exhibiting  Isaac  as  the  figure 
of  the  faithful,  and  thus  of  the  blessed,  and  Ishmael  as  the  type  of 
the  unbelievers,  and  thus  of  the  lost,  at  all  the  less  certainly  false. 
It  is  true,  Paul  does  not  here  express  the  idea,  but  it  slumbers  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  as  appears  from  Gal.  iv.  22,  and  as  becomes 
evident  by  the  subsequent  discussion  in  this  chapter.  Only  we 
must  not  conclude  that  because  Paul  represents  Ishmael  as  the 
typical  representation  of  unbelievers,  that  is,  of  the  non-elected 
portion  of  mankind,  he  therefore  viewed  Ishmael  himself  and  all  his 
descendants  as  actually  condemned  ;  since  we  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  maintain  for  Ishmael  and  all  the  Ishmael ites  the  power  to 
cease  in  the  apostle's  view  to  be  that  which  they  are,  and  thus  pass 
over  into  spiritual  sonship,  just  as  we  must  assume  for  Israel  the 
power  of  excluding  themselves  from  the  spiritual  family.  Paul  Is 
not  here  intending  to  offer  any  decision  upon  the  secrets  of  the  Di- 
vine judgment,  as  to  whether  Ishmael  in  person  should  be  eventually 
blessed  or  not,  but  represents  his  spiritual  position  as  it  occurs  in 
Scripture,  as  symbolical* 

(The  phrase  oi/c  olov  6ti  in  ver.  6,  is  elliptical,  for  ov  rotov  lariv, 
olov  tariv  Sri,  meaning :  but  still  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  it  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  that.  [Comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §64.  6.]  Lo- 
beck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  427,  adduces  similar  forms  of  speech  from 

^  As  the  meek  Isaac,  who  gave  his  life  for  a  willing  sacrifice,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
gospel  in  its  peculiarity,  so  Ishmael,  the  wild  man,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man 
(Gen.  xvL  12),  symbolizes  the  peculiarity  of  Islam,  which  was  bom  of  the  people  de- 
scended from  him.  For,  as  the  seed  already  contains  the  character  of  the  plant  which  is 
to  be  developed  from  it,  so  in  the  ancestors  of  nations  are  found  those  peculiarities  which 
characterise  their  descendants. 
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ancient  writers,  but  a  precisely  parallel  idiom  is  nowhere  fonnd.  •  A 
similar  use  of  cjg  &n  occurs  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2. — A<$yof 
GeoiJ  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  would  be  alto- 
gether shaken  by  the  annihilation  of  so  very  important  a  portion  as 
the  prophecies.-^TE/cTr/TTTetv  answers  to  Vbj,  the  opposite  to  fArtvecv^  to 
fall  away,  to  lose  power  or  significance ;  herp  in  reference  to  the 
fulfilment,  to  remain  unfulfilled. — "  Israel"  denotes  not  the  person  of 
the  patriarch,  but  the  nation,  with  reference,  however,  first  to  their 
physical  existence,  and  secondarily  to  their  spiritual  character.  No 
one  can  possess  the  latter  who  wants  the  natural  descent,  and  vice 
versa. — Ver.  7.  In  like  manner  (mepfia  =  »nj  is  first  the  physical 
oifspring,  and  then  the  spiritual ;  the  former  are  the  re/cva  TTjg  aap^ 
Ko^j  the  latter  the  rsKva  rov  Trvevfiarog  or  Qeov.  The  same  distinction 
between  cnepfia  and  riKva  occurs  in  John  viii.  87,  39. — KaXela6a4, 
here,  as  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament  [see  Comm.  on  Luke  L 
82],  has  the  signification  of  being,  with  the  secondary  idea  of  being 
recognized  as  such  ;  it  is  by  no  means  =  ^KXeyen ,  as  Tholuck  pro- 
poses.— The  quotation,  ver.  9,  is  the  substance  of  Gen.  xviii.  10  and 
14,  given  freely  from  memory. — The  word  tXEvaoym  refers,  as  it 
were,  to  God's  foresight  of  the  accomplished  fulfilment. — On  the 
phrase  Kara  rov  Ko^pbv  rovrov  =  n;»i  n?s,  compare  Fritzsche's  letter, 
p.  15.  In  the  Septuagint,  instead  of  the  usual  form,  we  find  elg  r.  k.  t. 
together  with  elg  &pa^,  and  I  agree  with  Eeiche  in  thinking  it  prob- 
able that  originally  this  last  phrase  alone  stood  in  the  text  of  the 
LXX.,  and  the  phrase  mra  r.  k.  t.  was  first  introduced  into  it  from 
Bom.  ix.  9.  The  expression  signifies  "  this  time  year,"  the  year  be- 
ing taken  as  a  thing  which  perishes  and  again  produces  itself.) 

Vers.  10-13. — But  the  history  of  .the  holy  patriarchs  ftimishes, 
in  the  relation  of  Esau  to  Jacob,  a  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the 
principle  that  the  blessing  does  not  depend  upon  fleshly  descent. 
For  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  a  bondmaid,  which  makes  it  more  easily 
conceivable  that  the  child  of  the  lawful  wife  should  be  preferred  to 
him ;  but  Jacob  and  Esau  were  both  sons  of  a  free  woman,  nay, 
they  were  even  twins,  and  yet  as  soon  even  as  they  were  bom,  and ' 
without  regard  to  any  act  of  theirs  whatever,  their  respective  posi- 
tions were  assigned,  by  the  predestination  of  God,  according  to  the 
passages  in  Gen.  xxv.  22  ;  Mai.  i.  3.  Here  again,  then,  Jacob  cor- 
responds with  Isaac^  and  Esau  with  Ishmael.  Every  attempt,  how- 
ever well-intended,  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  idea,  and  to 
avoid  viewing  Esau  as  the  representative  of  the  reprobate,  must  be 
repelled,  as  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Paul,  especially  as  Esau  is 
presented  as  such  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture.  (Heb.  xii.  17.)  The 
apostle  here  already  adopts  into  his  argument  the  leading  idea 
which  he  follows  out  in  the  14th  and  succeeding  verses,  namely, 
that  God  summons  forth  evil  creatures  as  well  as  good  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  world's  history  (not  certainly  as  evil,  but  as  evil  beings 
in  this  or  that  definite  shape),  and  therefore  these  last  do  not  avail 
to  defeat  his  purpose  and  system  .of  governing  the  world,  as  made 
known  by  the  prophecies. 

(The  construction  of  ver.  10  is  elliptical,  not  inconsecutive  j  as 
Rebecca  is  named,  the  most  natural  word  to  supply  is  Sarah,  mean- 
ing, "  not  only  Sarah  shews  this,  but  also  Rebecca."  The  other 
suggested  modes  of  completing  it,  are  forced. — Ko^-ny,  bed,  an  eu- 
phemism for  cohabitation,  whence  «.  ^x^v  is  said  of  the  woman 
who  conceives  from  cohabitation  with  any  one,  «.  6t66vat  of  the 
man. — Ver.  11.  Updaaeiv  dyoBSv  points  evidently  to  Jacob,  tccucdv  to 
Esau,  60  that  the  meaning  is,  that  although  they  had  neither  done 
good  nor  evil,  yet  God  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  had.  It  is  doing 
violence  to  the  meaning  to  refer  the  Trpddeatg  icar*  inXoyriVj  purpose 
according  to  election^  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  works  that 
were  not  in  existence,  but  rested  upon  the  holy  will  [fieveiv  =  -ngy, 
remain  unalterably  fixed],  alone  of  him  who  called  whom  he  would 
[viz.,  Jacob  only,  and  not  Esau],  with  Beck,  simply  to  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  or  with  Tholuck  to  the  occupation  of  the  theocratical 
land.  For  in  Paul's  view,  Esau's  possession  of  the  primogeniture 
and  the  theocracy  involved  his  election  to  eternal  life  j  as  therefore 
he  proves  in  GaL  iv.,  that  Ishmael  was  to  be  rejected,  so  in  his 
view  Esau  is  also  the  rejected  son,  and  the  type  of  all  the  rejected 
in  general. — Ver.  12.  The  thought  is  not  materially  affected  by 
understanding,  with  Tholuck,  the  terms  fiei^ojv  and  iXdoaiov  of  the 
nations  which  sprung  from  Jacob  and  Esau,  since,  according  to 
the  view  of  Paul  and  the  Scriptures,  thefie  latter  participate  in 
the  character  of  their  fathers,  not  indeed  in  every  individual,  but  in 
the  great  mass.  But  dovXsveiv  need  not  be  understood  of  political 
servitude ;  it  must  be  referred  to  spiritu^  dependance  into  which 
Esau  was  brought  by  throwing  away  his  birthright,  while  the  stream 
of  grace  turned  away  to  Isaac. — ^Ver.  13.  All  the  assurances  that 
fuauv  here  does  not  mean  to  hate,  but  only  to  love  less,  to  bestow  a 
less  advantage,  cannot  satisfy  the  conscientious  expositor,  since  he 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  Paul  has  purposely  selected  a  very 
strong  and  repulsive  expression  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
question.  Nor  does  it  make  against  this,  that  in  the  passage  of 
Malachi  the  immediate  question  is  of  outward  circumstances,  since 
these  also  are  to  be  viewed  as  expressions  of  the  wrath  of  God.) 

Ver.  14 — ^It  is  only  this  severe  mode  of  interpretation  that  gives 
meaning  to  the  question,  firj  dStida  napa  rCi  Oe<^  ;  is  there  unrighteous* 
nes8  with  Oodf  and  pertinence  to  the  thrilling  answer  in  ver.  15. 
The  softening  constructions  of  the  passage  from  ver.  6-13,  afford 
no  occasion  for  such  thoughts  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  in 
no  ,way  evade  the  more  stringent  interpretation.    But  we  must 
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not  forget  at  the  same  time,  the  principle/iScrtp^ra  Scripturm 
irUerpreSy  and  therefore  many  to  whom  the  ohservations  already 
made  (ch.  ix.  1),  have  clearly  shewn  that  God  ^oes  no  injustice  when 
he  hates  the  wicked,  because  Q-od  is  not  the  cause  of  his  being 
wicked,  but  only  of  his  wickedness  coming  into  manifestation  in 
such  a  form  as  is  most  salutary  both  for  himself  and  for  the  uni- 
verse, might  demand  how  are  those  other  passages  in  which  the 
universality  of  grace  is  asserted,  to  be  reconciled  with  this  doc- 
trine of  the  puiyoae  according  to  election.  We  have  already 
given  this  a  brief  consideration  in  ix.  1,  in  treating  of  the  twofold 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  represented  in  Scripture,  which  attri- 
butes the  whole  process  in  the  work  of  renewal  at  one  time  to  God, 
and  at  another  to  man  ;  nevertheless  this  doctrine  forces  itself  so 
strongly  upon  us  in  every  verse  of  the  following  passage,  that  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  fresh  consideration.  The  Scripture  declares  in 
the  most  explicit  words,  that  God  wills  that  all  mankind  should  be 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  the  of  truth.  (Ezek.  xxxiil  11 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  Tit.  ii.  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9.)  This  universality  of  grace 
would  seem,  however,  to  be  done  away  by  the  -rrgoBeaiq  Kar*  iKXcry^. 
But,  evidently,  this  could  be  the  case  only  were  we  to  attribute 
man's  agency  in  resisting  grace  also  to  God,  in  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done  by  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  for  in  that 
event  God  would  call  those  who  were  not  elected  as  it  were  in  mock- 
ery, only  to  put  men  all  the  sooner  and  more  surely  to  confusion  ;  a 
representation  which  can  only  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable aberrations  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  disclosed. 
Whereas,  if  we  will  only  feave  the  power  of  striving  against  grace, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  is  evil  to  man,  as  his  own  melancholy  pro- 
perty, the  two  modes  of  expression  are  easily  reconciled  with  one 
another  in  the  following  method.  God's  all  comprehending  love 
excludes  no  man  from  salvation  ;  whoever  is  excluded  is  himself  the 
author  of  his  own  exclusion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  God  compels 
no  man  to  be  saved,  and  knows,  in  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  who  it 
is  who  will  exclude  himself,  even,  as  in  virtue  of  his  omnipotence  he 
is  the  author  of  every  form  of  sinful  development.  In  reference, 
therefore,  to  this  latter  consideration,  God's  will  is  styled  a  purpose 
according  to  election  (npoOeacg  itar*  ^«Aoy7jv),  in  reference  to  the  former, 
God's  grace  is  universal  Though,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  his  attri- 
butes of  omniscien<^e  and  omnipotence,  God  assuredly  both  foreknows 
who  they  are  that  wQl  resist  his  grace,  and  causes  them  to  appear 
in  definite  forms  in  history,  he  knows  them  only  as  persons  who,  by 
abuse  of  tJieir  oton  free  will,  have  become  evil  and  continued  so  ; 
thus  should  there  exist  beings  possessing  the  possibility  of  resisting 
God,  the  relation  of  God  to  those  in  whose  case  this  possibility  was 
realized,  can  be  represented  no  otherwise  than  as  the  Bible  exhibits  it. 
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Vers.  15,  16. — Paul  does  not  meet  the  question  with  a  direct 
answer,  he  only  replies  by  quoting  God's  words  in  Exodus  xxxiii.  19. 
The  question  indeed  involves  a  self-contradiction,  and  could  only 
have  been  hazarded  by  human  bliiidness  or  temerity  ;  accordingly, 
at  ver.  20,  it  meets  with  its  merited  rebuke.  Grod's  will  is  the  eter- 
nal rule  of  right  (Deut.  xxxii.  4).  How  then  can  unrighteousness 
be  in  him  ;  there  is  no  abstract  right  to  which  God  is  as  it  were 
subordinate,  but  his  free  and  holy  will  alone  is  for  the  creature  the 
role  of  right.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  in  the  passage  here 
quoted,  the  mercy  of  God  alone  is  spoken  of,  is  but  an  apparent 
relieving  of  the  difficulty,  since,  according  to  the  intention  of  Paul, 
we  must  also  add,  "  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth''  (ver.  18  ^.  The 
words  harmonize  with  the  context  only  when  taken  in  the  following 
sense  :  God's  will  is  absolute,  he  does  what  he  will,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  may  call  him  to  account,  and  say,  "  What  doest  thou  ?"* 
It  is  self-evident  that  in  God  the  will  cannot  be  an  arbitrary  one, 
but  must  ever  work  in  union  with  love  and  wisdom  ;  but  since  man 
is  not  able  to  comprehend  the  ways  of  God,  his  duty  is  humbly  to 
submit  himself  to  his  will. 

(Ver.  15. — No  distinction  need  be  sought  between  ikeelv  and  oU- 
reigeiv  Tjh  and  oijn  ;  both  are  used  only  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
merit,  tf  tpywv,  ver.  11.  But  they  certainly  refer  to  the  election  to 
salvation,  not,  as  Tholuck  thinks,  to  the  exhibition  of  any  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  love.  The  immediate  original  context  of  the  pas- 
sage gives  us  here  no  clue  ;  Paul  treats  this  .as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  more  extended  point  of  view,  and  we  must  therefore 
follow  him  to  his  point  of  observation. — Ver.  16.  Qe^v  and  the 
stronger  rpixeiv,  which  need  not  be  exclusively  applied  to  running 
in  the  race-course,  signify  Here  the  positive  activity  of  man,  which 
has  no  existence  in  relation  to  God.  Every,  even  the  least  portion 
of  good  in  man,  is  from  God  alone. f  It  is  not,  however,  here  as- 
serted that  man  is  not  able  to  exert  a  negative  power  of  resisting 
God.  Accordingly,  the  Scripture  continually  urges  upon  him,  ye 
would  not,  ye  have  been  unfaithful,  disobedient ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  says :  it  is  God  who  hath  wrought  in  you  alike  the  will,  and 
the  faith,  and  the  obedience.) 

Ver.  17. — Although  in  ver.  15  the  question  was  only  of  the  gra- 
cious operation  of  God,  the  example  in  the  present  verse  is  taken 
fix)m  an  instance  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  which  clearly 

*  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  notion  that  Paol  intends  in  this  place  to  oppose  the 
Pharisaic  doctrine  concerning  &te,  as  Heumann  especiallj,  following  Origen  and  Chij- 
sostom,  has  construed  it,  is  utterlj  untenable. 

f  Glockler's  view  of  this  passage  is  wholly  erroneous.  He  translates  it:  "it  depends 
Dot  upon  man^s  willing  and  runuing,  that  is,  it  is  not  according  and  subservient  to  human 
rilling  and  ruonlng,  but  yet  not  contrary  thereto."  Paul  is  treating  of  the  cauaalUy  of  th« 
•piritoal  life,  and  this  must  be  denied  to  maoi  and  awarded  to  God  alone. 
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BhewB  that  Paul  intends  this  notion  to  be  supplied  in  the  former 
verse  also.  In  the  passage  Exod.  ix.  15,  16,  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses itself  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  Pharaoh  and  his  op- 
position to  Moses,  the  messenger  of  God,  that  God  would  seem  to 
be  himself  the  author  of  this  sinful  phenomenon.*  Every  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  force  of  these  thoughts  is  altogether  contrary 
to  exegetical  principles.  According  to  the  manifest  drift  of  Paul, 
the  conceptions  denoted  by  ef^«pa,  raised  upy  and  Sttw^  h6ei^(M)puu^ 
that  I  may  show,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  diluted  sense,  but  in  the 
full  power  of  their  import.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  high 
view  of  the  subject,  that  Paul  intends  to  say  that  God  has  made 
Pharaoh  evil  by  any  positive  operation,  but  he  only  means  that  God 
permitted  that  evil  person,  who  of  his  own  free  will  resisted  all 
those  workings  of  grace  which  were  communicated  in  rich  measure 
even  to  him,  to  come  into  manifestation  at  that  time,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  in  such  a  fofm  that  the  very  evil  that  was  in 
him  should  even  serve  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  The 
Good  and  the  glory  of  God.f  Even  so,  Paul  means  to  say,  must 
'  the  apostacy  of  Israel  also  glorify  the  name  of  God,  for  it  too  has 
been  brought  into  manifestation  by  God  in  this  very  form. 

(Paul  has  intentionally  sharpened  the  language  of  the  LXX., 
who  had  expressed  the  thought  in  milder  terms.  He  renders 
T'^TBJ?  by  l^Et^a^  whereas  the  LXX.  have  Iveksv  tovtov  dierrjpTJdrfg, 
which  conveys  the  idea  that  Pharaoh  had  made  himself  evil.     But 

*  Glockler  understands  k^eyetpetv  of  the  elovfttion  of  Pharaoh  to  the  throne,  and 
maintains  that  h'Sci^ufiai  should  be  taken  in  a  passive  sense,  "  in  order  that  I  might  be 
manifested  as  to  my  power."  The  first  proposition  is  altogether  untenable,  and  needs  no 
refutation,  and  the  second  does  not  mitigate  the  thought,  as  Glockler  seems  to  think  it 
does.  Moreover,  there  is  a  decided  predominance  of  the  middle  form  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment idiom,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  depart  from  it  here. 

f  It  is  horrible  to  saj,  with  Gomarus  and  other  Supralapsarians,  that  when  God  wiU 
condemn  a  man,  he  first  creates  sin  in  him,  in  order  that  after  he  has  been  plunged  into 
sin,  he  may  be  justly  damned.  But,  in  the  apostle's  view,  the  rousing  of  the  evil  them- 
selves, is  an  act  of  the  love  of  Grod,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  pious,  but  even  for  the  wicked.  For  the  evil  is  in  man  without  having  been  created 
by  God ;  when,  therefore,  he  causes  what  is  lying  concealed  to  come  to  sight  in  the  con- 
crete manifestation,  it  is  the  most  powerful  means  to  bring  the  wicked  into  a  sense  of 
their  condition,  and,  if  possible,^  effect  their  conversion.  (See  Comm.  xi.  8.)  If,  however, 
any  one  should  rejoin;  before  men  this  may  be  true,  because  they  may  always  hope  that 
the  wicked  may  bo  converted,  but  not  before  God,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  omniscience, 
knows  who  they  are  who  will  not  be  converted,  for  in  such  persons  as  should  not  be 
converted,  their  guilt  would  bo  even  aggravated  by  every  attempt  to  convert  them  j  the 
answer  must  be,  that  it  certainly  is  the  very  curse  of  the  evil  that  they  turn  even  what 
is  good  to  their  own  injury,  but  that  God  when  ho  willed  the  possibility  of  s.n,  thereby 
established  also  the  possibility  of  persevering  in  sin,  and  of  abusing  his  grace.  There 
only  remains  the  matter  of  fact,  which  furnishes  the  ultimate  problem,  viz.,  "  How  came 
God  to  create  a  being  with  power  to  withstand  him,  the  Almighty  One  ?*'  And  here 
nothing  is  l<^ft  for  man  but  to  be  silent,  and  say:  ** it  is  God's  doing,  whatever  God  doea 
ia  well  done." 
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Paul's  tninslation  entirely  corresponds  with  the  original  text.  The 
interpretation,  "  permit  to  stand,"  "  permit  to  continue,"  for  which 
Tholuck  decides,  is  no  doubt  admissible  in  itself,  but  in  the  first 
place  it  is  not  the  primary  force  of  the  Hiphil  of  tm,  and  next,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  writer,  as  the  following 
verses  clearly  shew,  and  Reiche,  Kollner,  and  Gldckler  rightly  ac- 
knowledge. 'Ottu)^  must  be  taken  strictly  reXnuj^ ;  in  order  that 
Pharaoh  might  become  a  monument  of  the  penal  justice  of  God, 
God  provided  that  the  evil  actually  existing  in  him  should  be  mani- 
fested in  this  definite  form.  The  last  words  of  the  quotation,  which 
in  no  vray  affect  the  main  idea,  agree  with  the  LXX.,  only  they 
have  iaxvv  instead  of  &vvafuv,  Paul  therefore  substituted  i^eipa 
with  express  design,  as  his  argument  required,  a  circumstance  which 
puts  aU  mitigation  of  the  thought  out  of  the  question.) 

Ver.  18. — In  consequence  of  the  preceding  quotation,  the  apostle 
now^according  to  his  bold  method  of  pursuing  an  idea  to  the  very  limits 
of  the  truth  contained  in  it,  plainly  discloses  the  previously  sup- 
pressed antithesis  ;  for  he  says,  God  also  hardeneth  whom  he  will 
Here,  also,  the  will  of  God  is  obviously  not  to  be  understood  of 
mere  arbitrariness,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  imagined  in  God, 
but  of  his  will,  as  directed  by  wisdom  and  love.  But  it  is  objected 
thdt  the  notion  of  okXt^vvuv  (equivalent  to  which  is  Trcopow  from 
TTupos',  caUo  ohdv^cerCj  obdurare,  Rom.  xi.  8  ;  John  xii.  40),  appears 
in  itself  inapplicable  to  God  ;  certainly  the  usual  form  is  oKkij^ve- 
adai  or  aKXi]^veiv  kavrov  (see  Acts  xix.  9  ;  Heb.  iii.  8,  13,  15,  iv.  7. 
Occasionally  also  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  Ex.  vii. 
22,  viii.  19  ;  Ps.  xcv.  8  ;  Sirach  xxx.  11.)  But  here  the  hardening, 
as  in  Rom.  xi.  8,  is  referred  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  pih,  ntjjn  (2  Sam  xvi.  10  ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
22 ;  Is.  bdii.  17 ;  Deut.  ii.  30  ;  Ps.  cv.  25),  are  more  frequently 
found,  denoting  the  positive  agency  of  God  toward  the  wicked. 
The  notion  of  its  standing,  as  Emesti  and  Schleusner  prefer  (like 
\uauv  in  ver.  13)  merely  =  ov«  ^AecZv,  is  evidently  inadequate. 
They  appeal  to  Job  xxxix.  16,  where  it  is  said  of  the  stork,  dTroa- 
ukripevvu,  ra  riicva  kavnjgj  i.  e.,  she  rieglecta  her  young.  But  it  is  an 
equally  hard  thought  to  say  that  God  neglects  one  of  his  creatures. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  incorrect  to  explain  it  of  the  Divine  pre- 
science in  the  case  of  evil,  provided  this  be  not  extended  also  to  good, 
so  as  to  make  the  sense,  that  God  will  have  mercy  upon  those  of 
whom  he  foresees  that  they  will,  of  their  own  accord,  determine 
themselves  to  good,  and  he  hardens  those  of  whom  he  has  foreseen 
the  contrary.  For  the  very  determination  of  himself  to  do  good,  in 
the  good  man,  is  God's  work,  but  the  resisting  of  good  in  the  evil 
is  no  work  of  God.  Still,  this  appeal  to  the  prescience  of  God, 
even  though  it  be  not  incoiTcct  in  the  case  of  evil,  creates  more 
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difficulty  than  it  clears  up,  in  that  it  makes  the  Divine  will  appear 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  man ;  whereas,  the  express  ohject  of 
the  apostle,  in  this  place,  is  to  set  in  clear  light  the  absoluteness  of 
the  will  of  God.  The  best  method,  therefore,  will  be  to  consider 
more  attentively  what  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  hardening.  In 
the  first  place  this  hardening  is  not  the  beginning  of  an  evil  state  ; 
it  rather  presupposes  this  as  already  begun.  Accordingly,  Paul 
does  not  say  that  God  awakens  the  beginnings  of  evil  in  men.  He 
considers  these  motions  as  already  in  being,  first,  as  a  consequence 
of  original  sin,  and  then  of  man's  own  unfaithfulness,  which  does 
not  suppress  the  already  existing  sinfulness,  but  gives  it  sway. 
Again,  this  hardening  is  not  an  aggravation  of  sin,  but,  so  far  as  it 
is  partial,  it  is  rather  a  method  of  checking  its  aggravation.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  withdrawal  of  the  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of 
grace  ;  God  renders  man,  under  certain  circumstances,  incapable  of 
receiving  grace,  in  order  to  mitigate  his  guilt ;  for  if  the  man  had 
the  eyes  of  his  spirit  open,  were  he  aware  what  was  offered  to  him, 
and  yet  resisted,  he  were  a  far  greater  subject  of  punishment  than, 
without  this  capability,  he  could  be.  Thus  one  might  say  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Noah,  that  Gt)d  had  hardened,  had  indurated  them 
so  that  they  obeyed  not  the  preaching  of  Noah  (2  Pet.  ii.  5),  and 
yet,  by  reason  of  this  verj  obduracy,  they  were  not  rejected  forever 
(1  Pet.  iii.  18).  Finally,  total  induration  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
simple  punitive  justice  of  God,  when  the  sin  of  man  has  reached 
that  degree  of  intensity  in  which  it  constitutes  that  which  is  called 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  this  be  the  import  of  Paul's 
conception,  no  objection  can  be  made,  on  any  score,  to  the  proposi- 
tion, "  whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth."  The  Divine  will,  tempered 
by  wisdom  and  love,  applies  this  hardening,  be  it  a  partial  or  a  total 
one,  only  in  those  cases,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  his  holiness 
requires  that  it  should  be  applied.  God  neither  makes  the  hard- 
ened person  evil,  nor  the  evil  more  evil  than  they  are  ;  all  he  does 
is  to  cause  the  evil  that  is  already  in  him,  and  must  at  any  rate  ac- 
complish its  development,  to  come  in  such  a  way,  and  no  other,  into 
outward  manifestation  ;  this,  however,  he  does,  as  Calvin  says,  not 
merely  permittendo,  but  also  intus  et  extra  operando. 

Vers.   19-21. — The    apostle    now    lets*    the    unwise   inquirer 

*  The  whole  tone  in  which  Paul  here  exhibits  the  remonstrances  of  the  Jews,  is  char- 
acterised by  a  kind  of  familiarity  which  we  often  find,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  its 
simple  dignity,  and  especially  in  Job,  where,  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  Grod  himself 
acknowledges  the  truth  that  it  contains.  When,  howerer,  nobility  of  sentiment  is  lost, 
this  familiarity  then  assumes  the  form  of  rashness,  and,  therefore,  this  defect  also  belon>>R 
to  the  darker  side  of  the  Jewish  character,  in  the  days  of  its  degeneracy.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  Divine  election,  which,  in  an  objective  view,  was  a  well-founded  one, 
instead  of  producing  an  humble  adoration  under  such  unmerited  favour,  imparted  to 
many  individuals  among  the  Jews  an  unblushing  temerity,  a  vaunting  of  their  ovm 
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of  ver.  14,  come  forward  anew  to  find  in  this  agency  of  God  even 
in  the  forms  of  evil  an  excuse  for  himself.  Paul  abashes  this  arro- 
gance with  an  appeal  to  the  absolute  character  of  God,  to  whose 
ways  the  creature  must  render  an  unconditioned  submission,  even 
where  it  is  not  able  to  comprehend  them.  The  similitude  which  he 
ijirrodnces  of  n  potter,  and  his  relation  to  the  clay  which  he  fashions,  j 

'xliibitfl  this  dependency  in  the  most  striking  manner.    Nothing,  , 

hcvever,  but  the  same  want  of  sense  which  suggested  that  question,  j 

could  understand  hira  as  intending  by  the  comparison  to  represent  , 

Ocvl  as  recembling,  in  all  respects,  a  human  artizan.  The  difference 
between  the  two,  which  the  apostle  nowise  intends  to  deny  here,  but 
which  he  has  no  inducement  to  bring  especially  forward  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  this :  man  maketh  what  he  will  of  his  own  weak  and  often 
unholy  and  loveless  will,  whereas  God  createth,  with  his  almighty 
will,  but  which  is  yet  ever  holy,  ever  full  of  love.  In  consequence 
c.r  thill,  Gk)d  can  certainly  form  beings  with  different  endowments, 
and  impart  to  one  more,  and  to  another  less  of  these  endowments, 
ftud,  consequently,  determine  their  several  vocations  to  a  greater  or 
inferior  agency,  but  he  cannot  make  one  evil  and  another  good,  bc- 
caujie  his  holy  wiU  is  unable,  in  any  case,  to  produce  evil  But 
licre  the  question  arises,  whether  the  vessels  for  honour  and  for  dis- 
lumour  (aicevo^  el<:  Tifirjv^  drifilav)  in  the  present  passage,  do  not  ex- 
aitly  denote  these  different  grades  of  vocation  which  God  disi)en6es 
oi  his  own  free  determination,  without  their  having  any  relation  to 
morality  or  a  life  of  faith,  and  therefore  to  the  bliss  dependent  upon 
thenj  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  comparison  might  be  employed  to 
shew  that  no  potter  ever  makes  entirely  unserviceable  vessels,  but 
only  such  as  are  destined  for  some  more  or  less  honourable  use. 
Next,  this  view  is  apparently  favoured  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  the  following  verse,  the  vessels  of  mercy  and  of  wrath  (oKevrj  iXeoat; 
and  ipyij^^)  might  be  so  discriminated  from  the  vessels  of  honour  and 
dishonour,  that  the  vessels  of  honour  should  not  necessarily  be  ves- 
sels of  mercy,  nor  the  vessels  of  dishonour  vessels  of  wrath,  but  only 
so  that,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  use  of  their  free  will,  the 
Jews,  who  Were  the  vessels  of  honour,*  might  become  vessels  of 
\*T:ath,  and  the  heathen,  the  vessels  of  dishonour,  might  become 
vessels  of  mercy.  And  this  would  contain  this  admonition  for  the 
Jews :  do  not  imagine  that  you,  vessels  of  honour,  must  necessarily 
be  and  continue  vessels  of  mercy  ;  you  may  become  vessels  of  wrath, 

ritrhteoQsnoss  even  in  the  sight  of  God,  tlie  like  of  which  waa  never  found  in  any  other 
DAtioQ.  Paul's  present  object  is  to  abash  this  tendency,  and  hence  the  form  wliieh  his 
argument  assumes,  whic'i,  however,  is  not  carried  to  a  vicious  extreme,  but  observes  the 
limits  of  tlie  truth. 

*  The  expression  ckcwj  &py^^  seems  to  be  formed  after  the  Hebrew  *;»yj  •^'ja  (Is.  xiU 
5).  although  its  sij^nification  in  the  passiijfo  from  the  Old  Testament  varies  a  little  from 
tkil  in  which  Pati!  einj>lovs  \u 
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and  the  heathen,  who  are  vessels  of  dishonour,  may  become  vessels 
of  mercy  1  This,  no  doubt,  yields  a  very  beautiful  meaning,  and  we 
must  unhesitatingly  admit  that  Paul  might  have  followed  out  this 
thought ;  but  his  line  of  argument,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  au- 
thorise the  notion  that  this  was  what  he  really  meant  to  utter  here, 
or  why  should  he  have  come  so  suddenly  upon  the  inquiry  into  the 
various  dispensation  of  gifts  ?  The  words  from  ver.  19  onward  re- 
fer, I  admit,  to  the  thought  in  ver.  18,  but  in  this  verse  tXeeiv  and 
okXtjpvvelv^  refer  to  moral  conditions  alone,  not  to  gifts  of  grace,  and 
verses  24-29  also  point  to  the  same.  There  is  not  a  word  to  indicate 
any  difference  between  the  vessels  of  honour  and  dishonour,  and  the 
vessels  of  mercy  and  wrath.;  in  Paul's  intention,  they  correspond 
entirely  with  each  other,  just  as  in  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Tim.  ii. 
20,  the  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  stand,  not  for  those  who  are  less 
endowed,  but  for  the  wicked.  These  latter,  indeed,  are  called  ves- 
sels of  God,  inasmuch  as  God  knows  how  to  make  even  them  avail- 
able to  his  purpose,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  similitude  of  the 
potter  holds  good.*  God  not  only  permits  the  wicked  to  come  into 
the  world,  but  he  also  causes  them  to  become  as  they  are,  although 
he  does  not  cause  the  evil  that  is  in  them  (ver.  19). 

('AvOtaTTjKs  is  not  a  hebraism  for  the  optative  aorist,  as  Tholuck 
supposes,  but  is  to  be  understood  thus  :  "Who  hath  ever  been  able 
to  resist  his  will  ?" — Ver.  20,  ftei'ovvys  is  wanting  in  D.E.F.G.  In 
A.  it  comes  after  av^pwrre,  but  it  was  doubtless  left  out  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  ;  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Luke  xi  28,  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  particle  imj)lying  at  the 
same  time  concession  and  limitation,  and  to  be  rendered  "  certainly  it 

*  Glockler  groundlosaly  refuses  to  recognise  any  sirailitude  liero,  but  only  a  simple 
conclusion  from  the  loss  to  the  greater,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  if  a  vessel  cannot  question 
the  potter,  how  much  less  can  man  question  God  ?  But  evidently  this  will  not  hold, 
since  it  might  be  answered,  that  it  is  the  very  property  of  a  man  that  he  is  able  to  do  what 
the  hfeless  vessel  cannot.  The  parallel  instances  of  the  Old  Testament  suflBciently  prove 
tliati  it  is  intended  to  be  a  similitude.  But  the  reader  has  already  been  reminded,  on 
Matth.  xiii.  1,  that  no  comparison  holds  good  in  all  its  relations,  otherwise  it  were  iden- 
fcicdl  with  the  :  oject  which  is  to  be.  illustrated  by  it. — Riickort  and  Usteri  are  of  opinion 
that  the  proof  is  defective  in  this  place,  but  tlie  exposition  which  has  been  just  given  of 
the  connexion  of  thou.'^ht  here  will  have  made  it  evident  that  the  proof  is  conducted  in 
tl'.o  most  stringent  manuer,  provided  we  do  not  encumber  the  apostle  with  the  proposition 
that  Go^l  creates  evil  itsolf.  If,  however,  it  bo  rejoined,  why  then  does  not  Paul  give  the 
iu option  TL  Itl  furXKTai  the  direct  answer,  "because  thou  makest  the  evil  thyself  and 
God  only  determine' 3  the  shapo  in  which  it  shall  come  out  in  manifestation?" — it  will  be 
suflBcient  to  answer  ti;?.t  the  apostle  does,  in  point  of  fact,  expressly  make  this  observation 
in  the  30th  and  fo"]owing  verses  of  this  chapter;  but  here  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  diverted  from  liis  immediate  train  of  ideas,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  witfc 
him,  because  it  miglit  be  the  means  of  impressing  upon  the  Jewish  mind  that  thoy  must 
first  abandon  their  chviuis  upon  God,  before  any  mention  could  be  made  of  a  participation 
in  the  kingdf»i7i  cfC-cd;  beca\ii59  tiie  advancement  of  these  pretensions  stood  entirely  in 
the  way  of  .^-n  LciiMe  recaption  of  gi-aco  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
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may  so  seem."  [Comp.  Hermann  ad  Viger.  p.  541 ,  who  translates  it  by 
quin  imo,  enim  vera,'] — Upon  the  image  of  the  potter,  comp.  Job  x. 
8 ;  Isaiah  xlv.  9  ;  Sirach  xxxvi.  7  ;  Wisdom  xv.  7.  But  the  pas- 
cage  which  appears  more  particularly  to  have  been  in  the  apostle's 
mind  in  this  comparison,  is  Jerem.  xviii. — Ver.  21.  Ui}Xog  is  the  clay 
in  its  raw  state,  (pvpojia  the  ma*  (tf  clay  kneaded  for  work,  the  dough 
as  it  were.) 

Vers.  22,  23. — After  this  may  now  be  mentioned  the  respective 
relations  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  evil  as  well  as  of  the  good 
in  the  world's  history  stands  to  God's  designs  ;  the  latter  furnish 
occasion  for  the  revelation  of  his  grace,  the  former  for  his  power 
and  his  justice.  Hence  we  cannot  deprive  Iva  of  its  telic  force, 
and  the  phrase  diXG>v  kv6ei^aad(u  koI  yvcDplocu  must  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  Iva,  On  the  side  of  the  good,  the  Divine  agency 
is  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  all-accomplishing  though  not  com- 
pulsory, on  which  account,  in  ver.  23,  it  is  said,  Sebg  TTpoffoi{iaafiv 
GKsvfi  ^^ov^  ^k  ^6^av,  God  prepared  beforehand  vessels  of  mercy  for 
glory.  According  to  this^  nporp-oifiaiyev  signifies  God's  knowing  as 
well  as  his  working  and  creation  of  good,  both  in  its  commence- 
ment, continuation,  and  end.  But  of  the  evil,  on  the  other  hand, 
Paul  will  not  say  that  God  creates  the  evil  in  them,  but  only  the 
form  which  it  assumes.  Therefore,  he  does  not  use  npoeToifid^eiv 
of  them  ;  moreover,  instead  of  the  active,  he  uses  the  middle  form 
KaTTjQTiaiiivaj^  by  which  the  production  of  evil  itself  is  transferred  to 
the  creature. 

(Vers.  22. — A  few  unimportant  MS8.  omit  el  6i  or  di  alone,  in 
Older  to  relieve  the  construction  ;  but  the  words  are  evidently  genu- 
ine, though  the  sentence  is  an  anacoluthon.  The  usual  supplements, 
ri  ipovfiev  or  t£  fiifjupercUy  are  inappropriate,  because  thoy  merely  go 
back  to  the  question  in  ver.  19  ;  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  "fier 
the  words  el  6e,  k.  t.  A.,  there  should  have  followed  in  the  ar  ^dLcli, 
which,  with  the  form,  koI  Iva  yv(t)pLax/,  abandons  the  intended  con- 
struction, some  such  words  as  oiyro)  koI  yvoypt^-^'.  k.  t.  A,,,  or  yvcjQl^ei 
Kol  K.  T,  A.    At  any  rate  this  is  more  natural  than  Meyer's  most 

■  Here,  ulao,  Reiche  and  others  would  supply  ind  rov  ffeov.  Were  this  in  the  text, 
even  then  it  might  bo  explained  of  tho  operation  of  God  in  lb'  u-!.?kcd  considered  as  a 
phenomenon-  But  since  it  is  not  found  there,  I  cannot  consider  aucL  an  addition  war- 
ranted bjtbe  intention  of  Paul,  but  am  much  rather  disposed  to  believe  thai  wv  niuRt 
assume  that  the  apostle  intended  bj  this  method  to  signify  the  dif^.Tcnl  rohtiou  in  \v}jich 
God  stands  to  the  good  and  the  evil,  since  he  employs  such  jiifforort  «'?rmF  for  the  one 
from  what  he  does  for  the  other.  And  I  am  the  more  rou'lily  detci-minrd  in  favour  of 
this  sense  in  the  present  case  (although,  otherwise,  I  observe,  as  an  oxogotical  (^au.^c  for 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  tho  rulo  of  taking  every  expression  '>.  its  entire  forre). 
because  the  r/veyKev  h  -rroXXy  fxaKpabvuia,  bore  with  much  long  mtfcringi  will  not  accord 
with  the  prominence  thus  given  to  the  Divine  agency.  Tiiorc  is  sometL'.::,^  nor  only  dia- 
»niant  bat  absolutely  contradictory  in  the  idea  that  God  endures  with  Tr^nc}'  long  sufTe^- 
Jtg  what  ho  has  Iiimself  prepared. 
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violent  supposition^  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  ver.  23,  makes 
an  Aposiopesis.  The  manner  in  which  ver.  24  joins  on  to  vcr. 
23  is  quite  incompatible  with  this  interpretation. — Tb  dvvarov  =s 
j)  dvvofug  with  the  idea  of  avenging  power  implied. — *Pipeiv  iv 
fioKpodvfd^  can  apply  only  to  the  ripening  of  the  evil  in  eviL 
God  endures  the  wicked  in  their  •evil,  until  they  become  mani- 
fest to  themselves  in  their  evil  fruit,  in  order  that,  even  by  these 
means,  they  may  yet  be  brought  to  repentance,  or  else  be  involved 
in  utter  destruction.  In  Paul's  intention,  drr^Xeia  in  this  place 
is  =  Bkedpag  aUiviog  [2  Thess.  L  9],  even  as  66^a  must  be  taken  = 
f«^  altiviog, — luevog  IXiovg  =  cicevog  iKkoyfjgj  Acts  ix.  15. — The 
choice  of  expressions  here  is  strictly  governed  by  the  already-used 
image  of  the  potter.  Moreover  in  the  Hebrew  "Va  has  the  more 
extended  meaning  of  utensil,  instrument*  Comp.  Is.  xiiL  5  ;  Jer. 
L25.) 

Vers.  24-26. — The  principles  which  have  just  been  developed 
are  also  openly  propounded  in  Scripture.  The  passages  of  Hos.  ii. 
23,  L  10,  are  a  comment  upon  bv  Oeku  iXeei  (ver.  18).  These  proph- 
ecies were  realized  in  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is  so  far  from 
annulling  God's  word,  that  it  fulfils  it  (ver.  6).  God's  prophecies, 
being  the  utterances  of  the  All-knowing  and  Almighty  one,  must  be 
fulfilled,  not,  however,  by  destroying  the  free  will  of  the  creature, 
but  rather  through  that  very  free  will. 

(In  ver.  24,  with  the  word  ovg,  the  figurative  expression  aKevr/  is 
dropped  for  terms  proper  to  man.  Ov  fiovov — dXkd  mi  is  a  soft- 
ened expression  ;  for  Paul  might  hate  said,  few  Jews  and  many 
Gentiles.  The  latter  alone  are  referred  to  in  the  first  quotations, 
yet  so  that  the  fall  of  Israel  is  there  alrecidy  intimated.  Since, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  sons  of  Isaiah  [Isaiah  vii  etc.],  the 
daughters  of  Hosea  also  wear  a  typical  character,  in  particular 
the  oifK  ijyaTTTifievTjj  not  belovedj  [mohn  >6]  represents  the  kingdom  of 
IsraeL  Paul,  however,  takes  the  name  in  a  wider  sense,  and  com- 
prehends under  it  all  the  heathen  down  to  whose  level  the  kingdom 
of  the  latter  had  sunk.  [1  Pet.  iL  10.]  For  the  rest,  the  translation 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  original  text ;  but  as  the  dif- 
ference does  not  at  all  afiect  the  thought,  it  must  only  be  ranked 
among  those  incident  to  quotations  from  memory.) 

Vers.  27-29.— The  following  citations  from  Is.  x.  22, 23 ;  Is.  i.  9, 
form  the  comment  on  the  second  half  of  ver.  18,  which  constitutes 
the  central  point  of  the  apostle's  entire  argument,  namely,  the 
words,  "  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth"  {bv  6e  OeXsl  aK?.TipvveL), 
According  to  these  predictions,  the  people  of  Isi*ael,  taken  in  the 
mass,  is  represented  as  rejected,  while  only  a  holy  remnant  is  to 
remain  to  later  times.  The  discarding  of  the  Jews  does  not  on  this 
account  invalidate  God's  word,  but  rather  establishes  it  (ver.  6). 
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(Paul  might  haye  produced  many  similar  prophecies, «.  gr.,  Is.  vL 
13 ;  Amos  ix.  9 ;  Zachar.  xiii.  9  ;  Zeph.  iii.  12.     But  he  selected 
these,  because,  in  connexion  with  the  rejection  [which,  in  fine,  in 
the  former  of  the  two  passages,  is  only  expressed  in  a  negative  and 
indirect  manner],  they  also  make  mention  of  an  holy  remnant.     In 
contrast  with  the  little  host  of  the  true  soldiers  of  God,  Paul  places 
the  innumerable  mass  of  the  fleshly  unl)elie>'ing  Israelites.     Though 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
nevertheless  the  remnant  only  shall  be  saved.  Israel  has  its  old  and 
its  new  man  ;  the  old  man  must  be  slain  and  put  off     God's  won- 
derful providence  is  seen  in  the  dreadful  judgments  which  fell  upon 
the  people,  while  those  escaped  destruction  who  were  to  constitute 
the  remnant  [KaTdXeinjia  =  ri"»":K«  "iijv],  as  seed  for  the  future  ;  a  - 
thought  which  already  points  to  ch.  xi. — Ver.  28.  The  words  here 
quoted  follow  exactly  the  LXX.,  until  em  tTj^  yrj^,  for  which  the  lat- 
ter read,  iv  t§  oIkovp^wq  oA^,    !Paul  probably  chooses  the  former 
expression,  because  it  more  decidedly  declares  the  universality  of 
the  judgment     The  passage  portrays  the  judgment  of  God  visiting 
the  Israelites,  which  began  on  them  with  the  appearance  of  Christ 
[which  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  is  conceived  as  one  with  the  last 
times] ;  they  ought  then  to  have  brought  forth  fruits  worthy  of  re- 
pentance, but  no  such  were  found  among  them.   In  the  original,  the 
quotation  accurately  rendered,  runs  thus,  "  God  executeth  his  fixed 
decree  with  righteousness,  since  God  will  make,  that  is,  accomplish, 
a  decisive  decree  in  the  whole  land.*'    Accordingly,  the  participles 
must  be  completed  by  the  words  6e6^  iari ;  but  Adyoc  corresponds 
with  i^^^'Va,  fulfilment,  decision,  word,  i.  e.,  will  of  God.     IvvrekeTv 
stands  for  t{^f,  properly,  stream  forth,  then  fill,  fulfil     Ivrqiveiv  is 
used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  which  the  Hebrew  yy^  corresponds.    This 
word  signifies  to  cut,  cut  off,  then,  to  decide.   To  decide,  to  shorten, 
to  hasten,  are  all  kindred  conceptions  ;  and  the  apostle,  following 
the  LXX.,  has  given  special  prominence  to  the  last.     The  words, 
therefore,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  text  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  must  be  translated  thus,  "  God  fulfils  speedily  his  decree, 
for  a  rapidly  executed  decree  will  he  make  on  the  land,"     Ver.  29 
entirely  agrees  with  the  LXX.     The  Hebrew,  I'^'ite  toTci^  "  a  remnant, 
how  small,  i.*  c,  a  small  remnant,*'  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  anipfta, 
aeedj  to  signify  that  out  of  this  remnant,  as  out  of  a  grain  of  corn, 
the  nation  shall,  as  it  were,  flourish  again.     By  this  remnant  life 
was  preserved  in  the  whole,^  and,  without  it,  all  Israel  had  come  to    ^ 

*  Just  as  Abraham,  at  the  destruction  oC  Sodom,  prayed  that  God  would  not  destroy 
the  city  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  persons  that  were  within  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  holy  must  ever  be  considered  as  standing  in  some  relation  to  the 
namber  of  thoa&wbo  thre  to  be  preserved.  Ten  may  serve  to  preserve  a  city,  but  not  a 
nation. 
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destruction  ;  and  then  indeed  the  promises  of  God  had  been  made 
void  ;  but  God,  in  his  omnipotence  and  compassion,  was  always  able 
to  preserve  this  holy  seed  in  the  nation  of  Israel 


§  15.   Isbael's  Guilt. 
(IX.  30— X.  21.) 

The  apostle  has  hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  distinct  consid- 
eration of  the  Divine  agency  ;  he  now  with  a  like  precision  exhibits 
the  human  aspect  of  the  subject.  Although  it  was  not  without  the 
knowledge  and  will  of  God  that  the  Jews  fell  from  their  calling,  yet 
tlie  (/uilt  is  solely  and  entirely  their  own.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
warnings  of  Go4  in  the  Old  Testament  (for  every  prophecy  is  at 
0!k'(3  an  act,  and,  when  it  relates  to  sin,  is  at  the  same  time  a  warn- 
ing to  man  against  the  accomplishing  of  that  act,  e.  g,,  the  Saviour's 
words  to  Peter,  "Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice"*), 
yet  the  Jews  opposed  the  long-desired  Messiah  when  he  came,  nay, 
iliey  nailed  him  to  the  cross  (as  is  intimated  in  ix.  33),  because  he 
»  ill  not  answer  to  the  idea  which  they  had  formed  of  him.  Before  the 
Ixibylonish  captivity,  the  people  had  been  addicted  to  idolatry  and 
^i\)ss  sins  ;  even  in  those  days  it  was  rejected  in  the  mass  ;  only  a 
H.iiall  seed  returned  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  this  remnant  the 
li  iiion  derived  a  new  youth.  From  that  time  it  appeared  entirely 
cured  i»f  idolatry  and  heathenish  vices  ;  but  it  now  fell  into  the  op- 
posite error  of  proud  sulf-righteousness.  This  became  quite  as  great 
Li  hindrance  to  laying  hold  on  Christ  as  the  former  state  (comp,  Rom. 
i.  18,  iii.  20,  where  these  two  forms  of  sinful  perverseness  are  de- 
scribed as  those  generally  prevailing  among  men);  for  it  is  humble 
i'o})entauce  alone  which  fits  for  a  reception  of  Christ  and  his  power, 
and  to  bring  himself  to  such  repentance  is  still  harder  for  a  self-sat- 
isiit'd,  self-righteous  person,  than  for  one  who  has  grossly  sinned ; 
and  therefore  our  Saviour  promises  the  kingdom  of  heaven  rather  to 
publicans  and  harlots  than  to  sucli  persons  (Matth.  xxi.  31). 

Vers.  30,  31. — Paul  by  an  oxymoron  expresses  the  idea,  that  the 

*  The  remark  of  Bacon,  quoted  by  Beck  (loc.  cit.  p.  104),  I3  bere  in  point,  *'Propbetia 
Ifitotori.v?  gciiOij  est,  quando  quidora  liLstoria  divina  oa  poUoat  super  humanam  priUrogatiyft 
ui  iiarralis  factum  pi'CEcedere  non  minus  quam  aequi  posset."  Prophecies  are  to  uopur- 
po.<o,  unices  on  the  presupposition  of  Paul's  doctrine  as  to  predestination:  it  is  net  man 
111:::  causes  their  fulfilment,  but  God  hy  means  of  man,  and  that  precisely  bj  bis  fi'eeact. 
llt'i^cj  it  is  no  illusion  if  God  warns  against  a  sin,  and  yet  tbat  sin  must  needs  bo  com- 
L«.:ii'.  d  ;  for  it  is  precisely  as  the  frco  act  of  the  creature  thatGrod  foreknows  it;  although 
di*'i')tlesri  such  a  sin  hoigluens  the  guilt  of  tho  sinner.  But  according  to  the  comprehen- 
sive lovo  of  God,  tho  deed  of  sin  is  always  meant  to  lead  to  repentanco  and  regeneration, 
as  tho  lii.",tory  of  Teter  cloarly  shown;  and  on  this  account  oven  the  end  are  notto  bft 
rooted  out  (conip.  ou  XiatUi.  Xiii.  iiO). 
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Gentfles  who  were  degraded  and, took  no  thought  about  any  righte- 
ousness, laid  hold  on  that  which  wixs  offered  to  them  in  Christ  as  a 
free  gift,  while  the  Jews,  who  followed  after  righteousness,  did  not 
attain  to  it.  These  words  are  an  authoritative  commentary  on  ver. 
16;  all  willing  {deXuv)  and  running  {Tpex^v)  of  the  Jews  were  un 
availing;  while  they  anxiously  avoided  fleshly  sins  and  idolatry, 
they  fell  into  so  much  the  greater  spiritual  sins — into  self-conceit, 
hard-heartedness,  and  want  of  loye — and  thus  the  second  deceit  be- 
came worse  than  the  first ;  they  only  departed  further  from  the  goal 
which  they  sought  to  reach.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  God 
punished  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles  by  sin,  so  that  they  became  ex- 
ceedingly sinful,  these  came  into  the  condition  of  true  repentance  ; 
they  conceived  a  longing  for  aid  from  above,  and  were  now  able  in 
faith  to  lay  hold  on  Christ.  Thus,  then,  all  depends  on  God's  mercy 
{thtlv)  not  on  human  striving  (rptx^xv).  Positively  man  cannot 
produce  the  least  of  what  is  good  ;  he  must,  therefore,  always  place 
himself  in  a  passive  position  towards  God,  never  in  an  active  ;  his 
whole  productive  power  is  negative^  and  its  fruit  is  evil,  of  which 
the  essence  is  opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  no  sin  is  so 
great  and  difficult  to  cure  as  self-righteousness  ;  for  this  is  want  of 
love ;  and  love  alone  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  for  God  is  love,  and 
it  is  only  through  his  power  that  the  creature  can  love  purely. 

(Glockler  is  for  connecting  ri  ovv  ipovfiev  with  ver.  22,  and  con- 
sidering all  that  intervenes  as  embraced  in  the  protasis  [or  condi- 
tional clause]  of  the  sentence  ;  but  this  is  clearly  very  unsuitable. 
Nor  is  the  question  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsumption  of  the  whole 
preceding  argument  [ver.  6.  6eq.],  and  translated,  "  What  shall  we 
now  say  after  all  this  ?"  It  is  so  taken  by  Koppe,  Eiickert,  Beck, 
De  Wette,  who  make  the  answer  to  begin  at  on  tOvrj  ic,  t.  X,  The 
following  diari  [32],  is  in  favour  of  the  continuation  ^of  the  question 
to  t(j)daoe, — Vers.  30,  31,  contain  the  problem  to  be  solved,  but  not 
the  solution  of  it ;  tl  ovv  tpovfj^v,  therefore,  must  relate  only  to  what 
follows,  not  to  the  preceding  words.) 

Vers.  32,  33. — The  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  is  their 
unbelief— i.  e.,  their  resistance  to  the  grace  which  would  work  belief 
in  their  heart  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  that  the  rock  of  salvation  be- 
came to  them  a  stone  of  stumbling,  as  had  been  foretold  long  before 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  xxviii.  16,  viii.  14.)  The  nature  offaithy 
therefore,  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  pour  any- 
thmg  into  a  vessel  which  is  stopped  up  and  full,  in  like  manner  is  a 
soul  full  of  pride  and  devoid  of  love  incapable  of  receiving  the 
streams  of  the  Spirit.  Man  cannot,  indeed,  by  his  own  deed,  empty 
and  open  him&elf,  but  doubtless  he  can  hinder  God's  accomplishing 
this  work  on  him,  and  on  this  resistance,  which  is  within  the  power 
of  man,  his  guilt  rests  as  its  fijial  cause* 
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(In  ver.  32,  d>g  i^  ipycjv  vSfuyv  denotes  the  subjective  fancy  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  might  attain  to  righteousness  through  works  [comp. 
Winer's  Gr.  §  65, 9]. — On  XiOog  npoatcofifiarog  comp.  at  Matth.  xxi.  42, 
seq.,  where  there  is  a  similar  citation  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22. — ^For  oKdv^ 
daXov^  see  at  Matth.  zviii.  6.  Paul  accommodates  Is.  xxviii.  16  to 
his  purpose,  by  an  addition  from  viii.  14  [on  this  proceeding  see  on 
Luke  iv.  18,  19].  The  same  union  of  texts  is  found  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6, 
in  combination  with  Ps.  cxviii.  22.  Neither  of  these  passages  re- 
lates to  the  Messiah  in  its  immediate  connexion,  but  they  had  been 
typically  applied  to  him  as  early  as  the  Chaldean  and  Babbinical 
paraphrases,  and  Paul  with  propriety  so  applies  them.  The  Old 
Testament  is  one  great  prophecy  of  Christ ;  all  isolated  and  particular 
relations  of  men  to  God,  have  in  him  and  by  him  become  universal 
and  comprehensive  truth. — ^Ila^  is  here  spurious  ;  it  is  wanting  in 
the  MSS.  A.B.D.E.F.G.,  and  in  several  versions ;  it  was  perhaps 
adopted  from  xi.  10 — KaTcuaxvvOrjaeTai  would  correspond  to  ^^i,  but 
the  text  has  *•»«;,  which  primarily  mesons  festinavity  and  then  is  com- 
monly taken  in  the  sense  oifugit,  expavit.  Perhaps  the  LXX. 
read  »''a^.) 

Chap.  X.  1,  2. — There  was,  after  all,  a  true  element  in  the  legal 
striving  of  the  Jews  ;  it  arose  from  a  deep  earnestness  and  a  lively 
zeal,  which,  however,  were  without  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  old  covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  new.  This,  then,  the  apostle 
explains  more  exactly  in  what  follows.  (The  fiiv  presupposes  an 
omitted  de,  by  which  the  guilt  of  Israel  should  be  marked.  [Com- 
pare Winer's  Gr.  §  68,  e.]  Evdorcia  and  dtijaig  do  not  harmonise  with 
reference  to  vnep  avrCdv^  if  the  usual  sense  of  "good  pleasure"  be  re- 
tained ;  but  the  connexion  is  enough  to  shew  that  it  is  here  inappli- 
cable ;  the  word  is  rather  to  be  taken,  as  also  "j*!**;),  in  the  sense  of 
longing^  wish,  E/^  aGnripiav  signifies  the  object  of  the  prayer  for 
Israel. — In  ver,  2,  ^^  Qeov  does  not  denote  the  greatness  of  the 
zeal  [as  it  were  a  Divine  zeal],  but  zeal  for  God  and  his  cause. 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  profane  writers  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  are  full  of  examples  of  the  zeal  which  the  Jews 
shewed  for  their  religion ;  but  it  was  a  raging  fanatical  zeal,  and 
hence  was  full  of  conceit,  without  higher  aspirations,  love  and  tho 
tender  virtues  of  the  spirit  which  truly  seeks  God.  The  words  ov 
Kar*  imyi^biatv^  not  according  to  knowledge,  are  meant — not,  indeed, 
to  acquit  the.  Jews  of  all  guilt  [for  they  might  have  had  the 
knowledge  from  the  word  of  God],  but  yet — to  soften  their  guilt, 
and  render  visible  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  promised  in 
ch.  xi.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — The  ignorance  of  the  Jews  relates  to  sin  and  righte- 
ousness. Tlie  law  had  not  wrought  in  them  any  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  therefore  they  did  not  lay  hold  on  the  new  way  of  salvation, 
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which  offered  them  that  which  the  law  could  not  bring.  They  clung 
to  the  law^  although  it  had  reached  its  end  in  Christ. 

(In  ver.  8,  v-ntrdyrpav  bears  a  middle  sense.  The  aorist  points  to 
the  act  of  proffering  the  gospel  to  them.  De  Wette  wrongly  under- 
stands T^  ducaioavwif  rov  Bsav  ovx  vTrerdyriaav  to  mean,  "  They  have 
not  submitted  to  the  righteous  ordinance  of  God,  the  \y6fiog  marecjc]/' 
Afuuoovi^  neyer  occurs  in  such  a  sense.  The  meaning  is :  They  have 
not  penitently  submitted  themselves  in  faith  to  the  righteousness 
which  has  been  won  by  Christ,  and  which  was  offered  to  them,  but 
they  have  wished  to  originate  a  righteousness  of  their  own. — In  ver. 
4,  Christ  is  to  be  understood  in  combination  with  his  whole  work ; 
but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  that  in  it  everything  is  referred 
to  the  Redeemer  himself,  not  to  anything  in  him  or  from  Him. — 
Agreeably  to  the  connexion,  and  to  the  usage  of  language,  riko^ 
voitnv  can  mean  only  the  goal,  the  terminating,  as  our  Lord  says 
[Luke  xvi.  16],  6  vofw^  Kctl  ol  npfxpriTai  Sojg  'Iwavvov,  the  law  and  the 
prophets  until  John.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  a  portion  of  the  law  only,  e.  g.,  the  ceremonial  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  law,  nor  must  we  conceive  of  it  as  an  abrogation,  but  as  a 
higher  and  essential  fulfilment.  [Matth.  v.  17.]  Everything  in  the 
Old  Testament  is,  in  its  enduring  import,  transferred  into  the  New, 
and  is  done  away  with  only  in  such  a  sense  that  there  it  remains  pre- 
served. Hence  we  learn  from  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  that  man  must 
not  depend  on  any  momentary  work  of  God,  but  on  God  him- 
self, 80  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  changes  in  his  modes  of  working. 
The  Jews  strove  against  the  Lord  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
they  wished  to  maintain  an  institution  which  unquestionably  origin- 
ated from  him,  at  the  time  when  he  did  away  with  it.  True  piety 
fixes  its  love  on  God,  not  on  his  gifts.) 

Vers.  6-8. — The  apostle  proceeds  (as  if  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  argument  in  iii.  2l,  seq.),  to  exhibit  the  difference  between  these 
positions  occupied  by  the  law  and  by  faith,  by  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  from  the  law 
itself;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  not  understood  the 
writings  of  Moses,  inasmuch  as  they  fancied  that  they  were  adhering 
to  them  when  they  opposed  themselves  to  faith.  He  shews  from  Lev. 
xviiL  5,  that  doing  is  the  character  of  the  law,  and  from  Dent.  xxx. 
12, 13,  that  believing  is  that  of  the  gospel ;  the  former  presupposes 
an  activej  the  latter  a  passive  position  of  the  soul.  That  Paul  in- 
tends here  to  found  a  formal  argument  upon  the  passages  wliich  he 
quotes,  has  been  well  maintained  by  Reiche,  in  opposition  to  Tho- 
luck  and  Biickert,  who  had  followed  earlier  interpreters  in  question- 
ing it.  The  difl5culty  in  the  second  quotation  is  the  only  thing 
that  could  suggest  such  an  assertion  ;  for  the  passage  from  Levit- 
icus (which  is  also  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xx.  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  29  ;  Matth. 
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XIX.  16  ;  GaL  iii.  12),  is  excellently  adapted  to  tl\e  apostle'p  line  of 
proof,  "  No  one  can  live  (i.  c,  ^(^v  alwviov  exeiv)  by  the  law,  but 
he  who  keeps  it :  but  no  one  can  keep  it  (Rom.  i — ^iii.);  consequently, 
another  way  of  salvation  is  needed." 

(The  reading  dn  before  'fjv  6iK<uoavvf]v  in  ver.  5  is  merely  a  correc- 
tion on  account  of  the  construction  of  y(>d^a  with  the  accusative. 
Tpo^ctv  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  meaning  "  to  describe,  to  represent." 
It  is  better  to  take  the  accusative  absolutely  "  with  respect  to  the 
righteousness."  Avrd  and  avrolg  refer  to  epya,  works,  involved  in  the 
conception  of  vofiog.  On  this  passage  compare  the  remarks  on  Gal. 
iii.  12.) 

There  is,  however,  unquestionably  a  difficulty  as  to  the  second 
quotation  (Deut.  xxx.  12,  13)  in  which  the  righteousness  of  faith  is 
conceived  of  as  if  personified,  or  God,  as  its  author,  speaks  to  man, 
in  whom  it  was  produced,  with  the  intention  of  directing  his  mind 
from  that  which  is  outward  to  that  which  is  inward — to  deep  self- 
contemplation  and  heedfulness  to  God's  working  in  him.  In  the  first 
place,  the  passage  in  Paul  agrees  neither  with  the  original  text  nor 
with  the  LXX.  The  clauses  rov-r^  tart,  Xpiarbv  /caroyayeZv,  that  is,  to 
bring  dotvn  Christ,  and  tcwt'  tan,  Xpiarbv  ^k  vexpojv  dvayayelv,  thai  is, 
to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  are,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
planatory additions  of  the  apostle,  which  he  did  not  at  all  intend  to 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  question  ;  and  thus,  leaving  out  of  sight 
unessential  omissions  and  abbreviations,  the  variation  certainly  does 
not  appear  so  very  considerable.  Still,  it  is  here  said  rig  KaratBrjae- 
rai  elg  rrjv  dfivaaov ;  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  instead  of  which, 
the  LXX.  have  rig  diaTxepdaei  inilv  elg  rb  nepav  rvjg  Odkdaarig ;  who  shall 
pass  for  us  into  parts  beyond  the  sea  f  which  with  the  other  altera- 
tions is  enough  to  cause  po-plexity  to  the  defenders  of  literal  in- 
spimtion.  According,  however,  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
throughout  maintained,  such  a  free  use  of  the  Old  Testament  text 
does  not  occasion  any  difficulty  which  can  affect  us  ;  Paul  made  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  Holy  Spirit  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  therefore  could  not  charge  its  import  with  anything 
foreign  to  it.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  itself 
obscure.  The  connexion  in  Deut.  xxx.  is  as  follows  : — In  ch.  xxix., 
Moses  had  threatened  the  people  with  ejection  from  the  land  of 
promise,  in  case  of  unfaithfulness,  but  afterwards,  in  ch.  xxx.,  fore- 
tells that  they  will  return  to  themselves,  and  will  at  last  be  gathered 
again  by  God  into  the  land  of  their  fathers.  "  Here  God  will  cir- 
cumcise their  heart,  that  they  may  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and 
keep  his  commandments.  For  God's  commandment  is  not  far  from 
them,  neither  in  Heaven,  that  they  should  say.  Who  shall  go  up /or 
us  to  Heaven,  and  bring  it  to  us?  nor  beyond  the  son,  that  they 
should  say,  IVho  shall  go  over  the  sea/or  iis^  and  bring  it  to  us  ?  it 
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is  nigh  unto  them,  in  their  mouth,  yea,  in  their  heart/'  The  pan  • 
sage  is  unmistakably  Messianic  ;  it  points  to  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart — ^to  a  state  in  which  man  will  be  able  truly  to  love  Qod  and 
to  keep  the  commandments.  The  only  possible  difficulty  is  from 
JJX.  11,  which  bays — ^  ivrokTj^  rjv  iyij  ivreXXofuii  cot  a i^fiepov^  the 
commandmeid  which  I  command  thee  to-day;  which  seems  to 
refer  the  passage  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  to 
faith.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  law  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  the  New  Testament — that  it  is  only  regarded  as  no  longer 
somethinp:  merely  outward,  but  as  inward-j-as  the  voice  of  the 
Dicmal  Av  ord  in  the  heart  of  man  (John  xii.  50),  nay,  that  this 
reception  of  divinity  into  itself  is  the  very  essence  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  faith  which  belongs  to  it — ^it  will  be 
cfear  how  the  apostle  might  with  perfect  justice,  interpret  those 
words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the 
New.*  He  conceives  of  Christ  in  his  person,  and  as  the  object  of 
preacliiiLg,  not  merely  under  his  historical  appearance,  but  as  the 
eternal  Word,  which  slumbers  in  every  man,  and  which  preaching 
from  without  only  wakens  and  renders  active.  This  Word,  then — the 
living  law  itself— has  also  in  itself  the  power  and  energy  whereby  man 
is  placed  in  a  condition  to  keep  it,  and  to  love  God  above  all  things.f 
The  course  of  thought,  therefore,  in  Paul,  takes  this  form.  "  The 
Scripture  saith  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  whoever  shall 
&shion  himself  conformably  to  the  law  which  meets  him  from  with- 
out, shall  live  ;  but  this  no  man  can  do ;  consequently  no  man  at- 
tains life  thus ;  all  that  he  can  attain  by  this  way  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (iii.  20).  But,  in  the  New  Testament,  he  hath,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  the  law  within  himself;  it  is  written  on  his  heart; 
tlierefore  he  need  no  longer  seek  it  from  afar,  but  only  become  aware 
of  this  treasure  within  him,  and  follow  the  power  of  the  Spirit.''^ 

*  Some  (aB  latelj  Reicbe)  have  wisely  designated  the  apostle's  explanation  in  thia 
place  as  allegorieeU,  such  as  that  in  Gal.  iv.  22,  seq.  The  011I7  proper  name  for  it  is 
ipiritual;  i  e.,  it  is  such  an  explanation  as  penetrates  through  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  its  spirit.  The  whole  passage  (Deut.  xxix.,  xxx.)  points  most  properly 
to  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  in  this  inner  sense  it  is  understood  by  the 
apostle. 

f  Christ  is  active  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Pet.  1.  11 ;  Hob.  zL  26)  also;  but  rather  as 
an  influence  {fiijfia)  than  as  a  person  (^yo^)  (comp  on  John  I  1 ;  also  my  Opusc.  TheoL 
p.  123,  seq.,  and  the  essay  on  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Ghrisioterpe  for  1835,  p.  1,  seq.) 
But,  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  the  subject  was  not  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
but  he  himself  in  his  life  and  power.  (Comp.  1  Pet.  i,  23-25,  which  forms  the  most  perfect 
parallel  to  yer.  8.) 

X  If  the  connexion  of  the  words,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  passage  before 
lis,  had  been  more  carefully  attended  to,  it  could  not  have  been  passible  that  so  many 
s%fe  applications  should  have  been  brought  forward — ^as,  that  the  intention  was  to  prove 
that  Christ  is  omnipresent  (Origen)— or,  that  the  gospel  is  not  hard  to  fulfil  or  to  discover 
'flatt,  Moms,  Bosenmiiller  — or,  that  the  reality  of  the  appearauce  and  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  the  subject  (Ilciclie,  RUckcrt,  Ustori).    These  applications,  it  is  true,  all  lie  in 
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The  words,  "  say  not  in  thine  hearty  who  shall  ascend  or  descencP' 
(with  which  those  in  vii.  24,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  f"  are  parallel) 
are  a  negative  expression  of  an  idea  which  would  he  positively  ex- 
pressed as  follows  : — If  in  the  Old  Testament  doing  was  required, 
so  now  it  is  faith ;  for  all  has  heen  done  through  Christ.     "  As- 
cending into  heaven/'  and  "  descending  into  the  deep,''  are,  there 
fore,  merely  symholical  expressions  to  signify  seeking  in  the  remotest 
quarters.     The  latter  phrase  is  stronger  arid  bolder  than  that  of  the 
LXX. — dtanep^v  elg  rb  nepav  ttj^  OaXdoai]g,  crossing  beyond  the  sea;  for 
the  word  dpyoaog^  which  corresponds  to  ^*»«^,  is  not  to  bo  understood 
as  meaning  the  sea,  but  the  regions  of  the  dead.*   In  making  choice 
of  it,  the  apostle  had,  no  doubt,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8  before  his  eyes.   ("A/Jver- 
oog  is  properly  an  adjective,  bottomless,  from  pvoadg,  the  Ionic  form 
of  pvdog  ;    thus  Euripid.    Phoen.   1632,   rapraQov  afivaaa  x^l^'^°" 
Comp.  Luke  viii.  31 ;  Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  11,  xi  7,  xvii.  8,  xx.  1.)     After 
what  has  been  said,  it  only  remains  to  be  explained  how  Paul  could 
apply  the  *^  ascending"  and  "  descending"  to  Christy  as  if  they  related 
to  bringing  him  down  from  heaven,  or  up  from  the  dead.    As  in 
Christ,  the  eternal  Word  had  been  made  flesh  (John  i.  1-14),  and 
this  Word  forms  the  very  object  of  the  preaching  of  faith  in  the 
gospel  (ver.  8),  every  seeking  after  Truth,  as  something  distant, 
which  had  not  yet  appeared  among  men,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
ignoring  of  Christ  and  his  almighty  presence ;  by  such  seeking, 
men  act  as  if  Christ  had  not  yet  come  down  from  heaven  into  the 
flesh,  or  as  if  he  were  still  among  the  dead,  and  not  long  ago  risen 
again. 

the  words ;  it  is  not,  however,  as  isolated  truths  that  thej  are  there,  but  as  belongring  in  gen- 
eral U)  tlie  essence  of  faith.  Bengal,  Knapp,  and  Tholuck  suppose  that  Paul  is  rcprcscnt- 
inp  to  the  anxious  heart,  which  knows  not  how  to  enter  into  heaven  or  to  escape  hell,  that 
Christ  can  effect  this  in  it  The  context  in  this  pkoe,  however,  evidently  does  not  point 
to  the  distres^ps  of  penitent  hearts,  although  it  is  true  that,  where  there  is  faith,  penitence 
is  presupposed.  Rather  the  apostle  contrasts  the  law  and  the  gospel  with  each  other  in 
their  most  genet al  character,  and  shews  that  it  is  already  recognized  and  exhibited  in  the 
Old  TestaraenL  The  nature  of  the  law  is  represented  directly^  as  requiring  the  d  4ng  of 
the  law;  ibo  ffospel  indirectly,  as  the  life  of  faith.  The  indirect  form  of  the  proo^  how- 
over,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  faith  is  indicated  in  its  origination  [Genesis] ;  faith  personi- 
fied, or  one  who  already  believes,  is  represented  as  speaking  to  unbelieving  humanity,  cr 
'  to  an  individual  believer.  Unbelief  has  for  its  characteristic  a  turning  to  what  is  outward. 
It  regards  God  as  a  distant  being.  From  this  outward  direction,  the  spirit  is  called  back 
into  its  inward  depths,  in  which  it  finds  God's  eternal  Word  present;  and  this  finding  is 
faith  itself  But  this  eternal  word  Paul,  of  course,  conceives  as  that  which  has  become 
incarnate ;  and  hence  ho  brings  forward  the  consideration  that  Christ  is  neither  far  off 
nor  dead,  but  intimately  nigh  to  every  one  and  living. 

*  The  opinion  of  soioe  writers  (as  Bolten  and  Koppe),  that  e/f  rb  nepav  rr/c  taXuaGi^ 
also  signifies  Sheol,  Hades— this  being  imagined,  as  by  Homer,  to  be  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  tlie  ocean — is  inadmissible.  The  Hebrews  supposed  the  region  of  the  dead 
to  be  beneath  the  earth  (comp.  note  on  Eph.  iv.  9) ;  the  expression  in  question  denotoa 
merely  a  distance  wl.ich  it  exceeds  man's  power  to  roach.  And  this  idea  has  only  been 
expressed  more  poiLi'idly,  but  not  altered,  by  Paul 
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(Instead  otpfjfui  mare<»)^^  1  Tim.  iv.  6  has  Aoyof  Tr/arewf.  It  is  not 
the  husiness  of  preaching  to  introduce  the  word  originally  into  man 
[comp.  at  1  Pet.  i.  25],  but  only  to  arouse  its  dormant  life  as  a  spark 
does  fire.  There  is  in  all  things  a  word  of  God,  for  God  upholdeth 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.     Heb.  i.  3.) 

Vers.  9-11. — This  having  of  the  Divine  Word  within  ourselves, 
in  unspeakable  intimacy,  so  that  it  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to 
ourselves,  is  the  essence  of  faith,  in  which  profession  is  included  ; 
whosoever,  then,  possesses  faith,  obtains,  through  the  power  of  the 
Divine  principle  in  it,  the  salvation  which  he  could  not  have 
attained  without  it.  This  power  of  faith,  which  leads  to  salvation^ 
is,  moreover,  acknowledged  in  the  Old  Testament  also,  Is.  xxviii.  16. 

(The  distinction  between  confessing  with  the  mouth  [pnoko^elv 
0T6\iaTL\^  and  believing  with  the  heart  [niarevuv  Kap<5/(i],  is  occasioned 
merely  by  the  foregoing  quotation  ;  the  two  are  correlatives.  No 
true  belief  remains  without  confession,  any  more  than  fire  without 
light ;  and  every  confession  presupposes  belief,  for  a  hypocritical 
confession  is  no  confession  at  all,  but  a  counterfeit  of  it  A  dumb 
faith  is  uo  faith.  "  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken."  2  Cor. 
iv.  13. — The  reason  why  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  especially 
brought  forward  as  the  object  of  faith,  is  that  it  is  the  moment  of 
victory,  the  figure  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  all  men. — J,(»)Tripia 
and  diKOKxruvT]  are  not  to  be  distinguished  as  Glockler  supposes  ;  for 
in  ver.  9  oa)dij<rq  stands  by  itself.  As  this  distinction,  then,  Ciinnot 
he  pressed,  and  as,  moreover,  ver.  11  also  relates  to  one  thing  only, 
ver.  10  seems  identical  in  sense  with  ver.  9.  The  emphasis,  however, 
is  to  be  laid  on  heart  and  mouth,  so  as  to  yield  the  sense  :  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  what  is  outward  must  be  united  with 
what  is  inward. — On  the  quotation  of  Isaiah  xxviii.  16  in  ver.  11, 
compare  the  remarks  on  ix.  33.) 

Vers.  12,13. — The  distinction  made  under  the  Theocracy  between 
Jew's  and  Gentiles,  therefore,  no  longer  appears  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  all  men  have  one  access  to  the  Lord  of  all,  namely,  faith,  of 
which  calling  on  him  is  the  expression.  This  is  again  confirmed  by 
a  passage  of  evangelical  prophecy.     (Joel  ii.  32.) 

(On  ov  yap  iari  dtaarokij  [ver.  12],  comp.  iii.  22. — 'O  avro^  is  the 
subject,  and  Kvpiog  the  predicate.  According  to  the  context  God  is  pri- 
marily meant,  as  the  quotation  indicates,  but  as  intended  by  Paul,  it  is 
of  course  God  in  Christ. — Ukovrelv  relates  to  the  riches  of  grace  and 
mercy,  from  which  no  one  is  excluded.  Elg  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  stream  of  grace  pours  itself  forth.  'EmKakeloOatj  like 
VoAoyav  above,  presupposes  a  lively  faith.  We  need  not  therefore 
supply,  "  If  the  invoking  be  sincere  and  honestly  intended,"  for 
unless  it  be  so,  it  ceases  to  be  an  invoking;  it  only  appears  to  be 
that  which  it  really  is  not.) 
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Vers.  14-21. — If,  however,  this  new  way  of  salvation  is  to  be  for 
all,  it  is  necessary  that  to  all — Gentiles  and  Jews  alike — should  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  This  Paul 
sets  forth  in  four  questions,  which  depend  one  upon  the  other,  and 
then  he  shews  how  God,  agreeably  to  his  promise  (Is.  lii.  9),  has 
sent  his  messengers  to  preach.  But  men,  especially  the  Jews,  have 
been  inattentive  to  the  preaching,  as  God  had  foretold  (Is.  liii.  1); 
they  have  not  listened  to  it  or  acknowledged  Iheir  preaching.*  Tlie 
statements  in  vers.  16-19,  therefore,  answer  exactly  to  the  several 
questions  in  ver.  14,  and  carry  out  the  idea  that  God  has  done  what 
was  to  be  done  on  his  part ;  he  has  sent  messengers  and  has  set  them 
to  preach  ;  but  men  have  not  laid  hold  on  God's  word  (John  i.  5). 
The  reference  to  Israel  is  discernible  in  the  whole  passage,  but  is  not 
expressly  brought  forward  until  ver.  19,  seq. 

In  ver.  14,  to  which  ver.  17  is  a  necessary  supplement,  we  meef 
with  the  important  idea  that  preaching  is  the  only  way  by  which  thf* 
gospel  is  propagated  among  mankind.  (In  ver.  17  dKorj  is  =  ny«r 
i;^}]pvyfia.)  It  cannot  be  produced  by  some  immediate  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  scattered  as  seed  here  and  there,  but  in  order  to  its  pro- 
pagation there  is  constantly  required  an  imparting  from  the  central 
point  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Christ  partakes  the  nature  of 
every  distinct  organization,  and  cannot  develop  itself  save  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  membei*s  remain  in  connexion  with  the  whole. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  that  a  community  of  Christians  should 
come  into  existence  without  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  without  having  the  history  of  Christ  preached  to  it,f  but, 
moreover,  without  this  living  connexion  it  cannot  subsist  for  a 
length  of  time  without  changing  its  nature — as  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  Ethiopian  church.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  first, 
from  the  historical  character  of  Christianity,  which  essentially  rests 
on  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Jesus  ;  and,  next,  from  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  power  that  operates  in  preaching.  This  principle  is 
connected  with  the  person  of  Jesus  (John  vii.  39),  and  is  diffused 
in  continuous  operation  from  him.  Hence  in  ver.  17  fiTjfjta  0eoi;,  word 
of  God,  is  certainly  to  be  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  preaching,  but  in  such  a  way  that 

*  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  preaching  alone  were  of  Gk)d,  and  faith  were 
of  man }  rather,  as  God  creates  both  tlie  light  and  the  eye,  so  also  the  preaching  and 
faith  are  both  of  him.  Unbeliefs  however,  is  man's  fault,  as,  without  being  able  to  pro^ 
duce  tbo  light,  ho  can  certainly  dose  his  eye  intentionally  against  light,  tbat  he  may 
not  see. 

+  No  people  ever  has  been  or  can  be  converted,  nor  can  a  church  be  formed,  by  means 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  without  an  interpreter  and  the  living  word  [of  preaching] ; 
otherwise  tlie  first  member  would  have  to  begin  by  baptizing  himself  Wherever  there 
arises  a  really  lively  feeling  of  need,  tluther  God  sends  messengers  of  the  faith ;  the  Bibl^ 
however,  may  certainly  awaken  the  need. 
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this  doctrine  is  conceived  as  animated  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
of  txod,  so  that  the  expression  might  also  have  been  ?)  6e  d/corj  dicL 
nvevfiGTog  Oeov,  Missionary  activity,  therefore,  is  an  essential 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  charge  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19  is  of 
force  for  her  to  the  end  of  time.  Next,  however,  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  ought  to  be  supplied  after  idv  firj  dTrocnaXCjm ;  unless  they 
be  sent  forth  ?  First  of  all,  evidently  imb  rov  Xqiotov,  by  Christ. 
He  himself,  the  Lord  of  the  church,  sends  forth  all  the  messengers, 
and  by  his  Spirit  arouses  them  for  his  service.  But  that  the  order 
of  the  visible  church  may  be  preserved,  this  inward  calling  requires 
the  addition  of  an  outward  sanction.  Therefore  the  inward^  call 
must  have  recourse  to  the  constituted  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  able,  through  their  confirmation  and  recogni- 
tionj  to  co-operate  in  a  regular  manner  towards  the  edification  of 
the  church.  An  opposite  course  would  introduce  a  tumultuary  and 
s&paratistical  manner  of  working,  in  which  all  superintendence  of 
the  teachers,  and  consequently  all  prevention  of  enthusiastic  and 
fanatical  efforts,  must  become  impossible.  Paul,  who  was  called 
from  the  world  in  the  most  immediate  manner,  nevertheless  by  his 
example  most  strikingly  confirms  the  reality  and  necessity  of  this 
mutual  co-operation  with  the  established  organs  of  the  church.  Al- 
though baptized  with  the  Spirit  by  the  Lord  himself,  he  yet  receives 
baptism  from  Ananias  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  19) ;  and,  although 
expressly  set  apart  by  the  Lord  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gentiles,  he 
yet  does  not  formally  enter  on  his  ministry  among  them  until  the 
church  at  Antioch  chooses  him,  and  sends  him  forth  as  a  messenger 
to  the  Grentiles  (Acts  xiii.  1).  The  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  needs  and  regulations  of  the  whole  body,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  church's  prosperous  development. 

(The  passage  from  Is.  lii.  7,  does  not  exactly  follow  the  LXX. 
Paul  keeps  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gives  the  passage  in  the 
form  which  was  most  suitable  for  his  purpose.  The  feet  are  mt^n-  • 
tioned  as  the  organs  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  messen- 
gers, and  of  their  itinerant  office.  The  parallel  with  the  angels,  us 
spiritual  messengers  of  God,  forces  itself  on  us  ;  the  incarnate  God 
sends  forth  human  messengers  also  to  fulfil  his  commands.  The 
passages  from  the  second  part*  of  Isaiah,  which  are  quoted  in  this 
section,  are  all  to  be  considered  as  most  properly  evangelical ;  all 
other  applications — e.  g,y  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the  prophets,  or 
the  better  members  of  the  people — are  not  excluded  by  this,  but  by 
a  typical  interpretation  lead  us  back  to  the  evangelical  sense. — In 
ver.  15,  Goschen  renders  tdpaXoi  by  veloces.  The  speed  of  the  mes- 
sengers, and  the  zeal  from  whence  it  proceeds,  are  certainly  included 
in  the  idea,  but  yet  it  is  bectiuse  of  the  delightful  tidings  which 

♦  [Chapa  xl.-lxvll 
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they  bring,  that  the  feet  of  the  messengers,  i.  e.,  they  themselreg, 
are  especially  styled  d)paioi.  In  vers.  18  and  19,  fi^  ovk  are  not  to 
be  joined  together  ;  \iri  is  the  interrogative  particle,  and  ov  belongs 
to  the  verb.*  [Comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  57,  3.]  Ps.  xix.  5  is  quoted 
according  to  the  LXX.  The  passage  relates,  primarily,  to  nature^ 
which  tells  the  glory  of  God  ;  whence  <p06yyo^  =  >*p,  is  used,  whereas 
in  reference  to  peraonSy  koyog  or  KTJ^vyfui  would  be  more  suitable. 
Paul,  however,  considers  the  church  as  a  new  work  of  the  ci-eating 
God,  the  creatures  of  which — the  saints — penetrate  the  world  with 
their  song  of  praise,  and  draw  all  things  to  join  in  the  general  ec- 
Stacy.  Whatever  opposes  this  movement  [as  did  the  Jews],  shuts 
itself  out  from  the  joy  of  the  new  world.  Hence  i^ijXJde  is  to  be  under- 
stood prophetically ;  that  which  is  begun  is  viewed  as  if  already 
completed,  and  therefore  we  need  not  seek  for  any  further  explana- 
tion, how  it  is  that  Paul  can  represent  Christ's  messengers  as  spread 
all  over  the  earth,  whereas,  when  he  wi'ote  these  words,  they  had 
not  so  much  as  carried  the  preaching  of  Christ  through  the  whole 
Koraan  empire. — Ver.  19.  The  unbelief  of  Israel  had  been  expressed 
as  far  back  as  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  in  terms  which  also  indicate  the 
pressing  forward  in  faith,  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are  designated  bj-  ovk 
tdvo^,  bOvog  davverov,  to  get,  before  them.  The  idea  that  even  in 
those  days  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  gospel  reaching  the  Gentile 
world,  presupposes  its  rejection  by  Israel.  HcLpa^riAoi^^  -napopfyi^t,)^  to 
excite  jealousy^  are  expressions  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Jehovah  and  Israel ;  by  bestowing  his  love  on  others, 
God  designs  to  awaken  in  them  a  consciousness  of  their  infidelity. 
Bretschneider  and  Reiche  wrongly  take  Oeog  as  the  nominative  to 
eyvw,  making  the  sense  to  be,  "  Does  God  then  no  longer  know  (t.  c, 
love)  Israel  ?"  It  is  not  until  xi.  1,  seqq.,  that  this  idea  is  brought 
forward  ;  to  supply  Qeoq  here  is  harsh,  and  is  quite  unnecessary,  as 
the  connexion  is  plain.  Ovk,  ^yvw,  did  not  knoWy  is  parallel  with 
OVK  iJKovaav,  did  not  hear,  in  ver.  18,  and  in  this  place  as  in  that,  we 
ought  to  supply  KTJpvyfm  moTE<j}g,  preaching  of  faith,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage.f  The  object  of  ver.  19, 
then,  is  merely  to  apply  the  general  question  to  Israel  in  particular. 
There  is  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  quotations  which  follow 
will  not  harmonize  with  this  explanation.    For  Paul  could  scarcely 

*  M;?  at  tho  beginning  of  a  question  generally  expects  a  negative  answer,  oIk  an  af- 
firmative. Thus,  OVK  ijKovaav ;  did  they  not  Jiearf  fif/  ^Kovaav ;  Viey  did  not  Tiear^  did  they  f 
fi/f  o{k  rJKovaav ;  it  M  not  tnie^  is  it,  that  they  did  not  hear  f  ov  here  negativing  tho  signifi- 
cation of  the  verb,  and  then  ^^  negativing  subjectively  this  collective  idea. — [K, 

f  KoUncr  follows  Koppc  and  RosenmuUor  in  understanding — '♦  Did  not  Israel  know 
that  it  was  to  stand  btlow  Vie  Gentiles  t"  But  ver.  21  does  not  a.i^ree  with  this,  and,  more- 
over, a  subject  is  thus  anticipated  which  Paul  does  not  begin  to  treat  before  cli.  xi.  I:  ig 
only  by  tikking  the  firet  two  quotations  (19,  20)  apart  from  their  main  oonnOxioz!,  thai 
this  way  of  sn[)plying  the  ellipse  could  be  suggested. 
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again  answer  that  messengers  had  been  sent  to  them,  since  he 
had  just  before  declared,  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xix.  5,  that  messen- 
^rs  had  been  sent  into  all  lands,  even  into  the  distant  regions 
of  the  Grentiles  ;  he  therefore  answers  indirectly  ;  in  shewing  that 
the  Gentiles  believe,  he  implies — How,  then,  should  Israel  have 
been  unable  to  believe,  if  only  it  had  been  tviUing !  The  same 
idea  is  repeated  by  Isaiah  Ixv.  1,  "I  am  found  of  them  that 
sought  me  not ;"  how  much  more  might  Israel  have  found  me 
if  it  had  been  willing ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  God  stretcheth 
forth  his  arms  to  the  unfaithful  people  ;  they  would  not  [Matth. 
xxiii.  87]. — Updrog  in  ver.  19  refers  to  the  later  prophecies  of 
Isaiah. — In  ver.  20  de  is  not  adversative,  but  continuative.  'Atto- 
ToAfi^  denotes  the  boldness  of  the  prophet's  speech  in  representing 
the  heathen  as  called.  The  idea  in  ver.  20  is  parallel  to  that  in 
ix.  30,  and  the  contrast  which  is  there  expressed  [ix..  31],  is  to  be 
supplied  in  this  place  also. — And  those  who  \in  appearance]  sought 
me  have  not  found  me, — Ver.  21.  For  npbg  ktwv  dneidovvra  koI  dvri" 
?JyovTa  the  Hebrew  has  only  n-n^io  d?->«  ;  perhaps  the  LXX.  found 
added  in  their  copies  tv^^%^  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  nnto  in 
Jer.  V.  28.) 

§  16.  Isbael's  Salvation. 

(XL  1-86.) 

After  having  shewn  the  guilt  of  Israel,  Paul  proceeds  to  teach 
prophetically  that  this  apostacy  of  the  people  is  neither  total  nor 
perpetual — that  (Jod  has  preserved  in  Israel  a  holy  seed,  and  in  this 
all  Israel  is  to  be  blessed.  For  the  understanding  of  this  section, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  particularly  an  idea  with- 
out which  it  must  be  obscure,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  individuals 
to  the  whole  body — ^which  has  already  been  cursorily  touched  on  in 
vol.  ii.  242,  and  in  the  note  on  Rom.  v.  12.  Doubtless  the  whole 
race  of  men  forms  one  unity,  in  which  the  nations  are  lesser  wholes, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  composed  of  individuals  ;  but  yet  the 
degrees  of  development  of  the  collective  body,  and  of  the  several 
nations  are  very  different,- and  consequently  so  is  their  responsibility. 
At  the  moment  of  Christ's  appearance,  when  the  fiilness  of  time 
was  come,  and  mankind  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity  (Gal.  iv. 
4),  yet  all  the  nations  were  not  equally  advanced,  but  many  were 
Btill  in  the  lowest  grades  of  development,  as  continues  to  be  the  case 
at  this  day.  But  as  to  the  question  of  a  natiom's  guilt,  everything 
depends  on  its  degree  of  development.  In  the  wilderness  the  people 
of  Israel  incurred  guilt,  so  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  elder  genera- 
tion should  die  there  ;  the  like  happened  in  the  captivity,  where  the 
Vou  IV.— 8 
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greater  number  of  the  exiles  remained  behind  among  the  heathen, 
and  were  mingled  with  them  ;  but,  because  the  culture  of  the 
people  was  not  then  so  far  advanced  as  in  our^>Lord's  day,  their  guilt 
in  those  earlier  times  was  also  less.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  xi.  20,  seqq.) 
And  in  the  same  way  do  individuals  in  the  greater  or  smaller  ag- 
gregations of  people  stand  relatively  to  each  other.  True,  all 
the  members  of  a  nation,  without  exception,  are  influenced  by  the 
same  spiritual  atmosphere — the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  we  commonly 
•  call  it.  The  lower  the  cpndition  of  the  whole  people,  the  greater  is  (he 
dominion  exercised  over  individuals  by  this  spirit  of  the  generality  ; 
with  advancing  culture  the  individualizing  tendency  increases  in  a 
nation.  Yet  still,  neither  in  the  higher  nor  lower  stages  of  devel- 
opment, is  the  condition  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
nation  alike.  Bather,  as  different  nations  in  the  unity  of  mankind 
stand  at  different  stages  in  the  same  period  of  their  collective  devel- 
opment, so  too  do  the  various  individuals  in  the  unity  of  a  nation. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  guilt  of  a  people  at  a. particular 
period,  this  guilt  is  distributed  in  very  various  measures  among  the 
individuals  of  that  people.  Now,  in  every  people  there  may  be  dis- 
tinguished dctive  and  passive  individuals  ;  in  acts  of  sin,  the  latter 
are  merely  drawn  along  in  the  train  of  the  former  cltiss,  but  the  act- 
ive are  those  who,  in  the  critical  moments,  determine  the  sinful  ten- 
dency of  the  whole.  Thus,  in  our  Lord's  time,  it  was  the  Pharisees 
and  Priests  who  produced  the  sin  of  the  apostacy  ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  only  carried  along  by  them  ;  if  the  leaders  had  taken 
another  direction,  it  might  have  been  differently  guided.  Thus, 
then,  in  a  case  of  national  guilt,  the  degree  of  guilt  is  variously  de- 
termined in  such  a  way  that  the  active  members  especially  bear  it. 
In  the  mass,  which  is  only  swayed  by  them,  the  guilt  of  many  may 
be  very  slight  in  such  a  proceeding  as  the  rejection  of  Christ  was, 
inasmuch  as  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  is  often  not 
even  rendered  possible  for  them.  Those,  then,  who  thus  have  loaded 
their  conscience  but  little,  may  form  the  seed  of  a  new  generation. 
Hence  the  ^at  Judgments  which  befel  Israel  (in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  captivity,  under  Titus,  and  under  Hadrian) — ^in  which  those 
members  of  the  people  who  had  fallen  wholly  under  the  dominion 
of  sin,  were  removed) — appear,  at  the  same  time,  as  restorations ,  in- 
asmuch as  the  remnant  of  the  people,  like  a  living  root  which  is  set 
free  from  the  dead  tree,  was  in  a  condition  to  put  forth  new  shoots. 
There  are,  therefore,  *^Aree  classes  to  be  distinguished  in  the  people 
of  Israel :  first,  the  few  who  had  the  energy,  in  opposition  to  the 
corrupted  spirit  of  the  mass,  to  recognize  and  apprehend  the  Messiah 
in  him  who  was  crucified  ;  these  passed,  over  into  the  spiritual  Israel 
of  the  church.  Next,  those  members  of  the  nation  who,  with  more 
or  less  clearness  of  knowledge,  strove  against  God  ;  these  fell  off 
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from  Israel,  and,  although  circumcised  in  the  flesh,  hecame  in  spirit 
of  the  heathen  uncircumcision  (ii.  28-9),  for  which  cause  God  caused 
them  to  perish  in  the  great  judgment  under  Titus  which  followed. 
Thirdly^  those  who  were  not  strongly  enough  actuated  either  by  sin 
or  by  grace  ;  so  that  they  neither  became  so  deeply  guilty  as  the 
second  class,  by  their  not  believing,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  attained 
to  the  same  perfection  as  the  first.  This  third  class  remained  over 
as  a  seed,  and  out  of  it  was  developed  the  Israel  after  the  flesh, 
which  we  see  descending  through  the  course  of  the  Christian  ages, 
and  which  sojourns  among  us  as  a  living  miracle  of  the  Lord,  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world,  yet  faithfully  adhering  to  its  inherited 
customs.  Japheth  indeed  now  dwells  in  the  tents  of  these  children 
of  Shem  ;  t.  e.,  they  are  bearing  the  guilt  of  their  fathers,  and  hiive 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Divine  system  of  salvation  ;  yet  they 
are  not  cast  off  forever,^  but  their  prerogative  is  only  withdrawn  for  a 
time,  and  still  remains  in  store  for  them.  They  are  like  a  royal  race 
excluded  from  the  throne  through  the  fault  of  its  ancestors,  but  for 
which  the  crown  is  reserved  until  the  time  when  it  shall  please  God 
to  restore  it  to  its  dominion. 

After  these  remarks,  the  following  statement  of  the  apostle  as  to 
the  various  classes  of  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  will  be  more  easily  intelligible. 

Ver.  1. — In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  the  question  firj 
dndjoaro  k.  t.  A,.,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  nation  who  lived  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  ; 
for  they  were,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part  rejected,  and  in  ch.  ix. 
Paul  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  over  them  that  they  did  not  belong 
at  all  to  that  Israel  for  which  the  promises  were  intended  (ix.  6, 
seq.);  it  relates  to  the  people  as  a  body.  This  depended  on  the 
remnant  (AcZ^/ia,  xi  5)  ;  i.  e.,  on  the  better  disposed  among  the 
people,  who  either  already  believed,  or,  at  least,  did  not  intention- 
ally strive  against  faith.  For  these  the  promise  remained^  accord- 
ing to  God's  prescience  (8v  Trpoeyvw)  which  also  involves  the  operation 
of  gface,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in  vain.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  fallen  away,  were  never,  in  God*s  sight,  members  of  the 
tnie  Israel ;  for  he  foreknew  their  unfaithfulness,  and  had  nut 
elected  them  ;  just  as  the  dry  branches  of  a  tree  are  cut  away  by 
the  gardener,  without  his  thereby  giving  up  the  tree  itself— nsiy, 
rather  the  pruning  is  a  proof  of  his  continuing  care  for  it.  As  an 
example  of  this  holy  seed  in  the  nation,  the  apostle  mentions  him- 
self ;  but  with  Paul  we  are  also  to  think  of  all  those  who  had  at 
that  time  already  attached  themselves  to  the  ch'urch  ;  for  by  these 
it  was  visibly  manifest  that  God  had  not  forsaken  his  people. 

Vers.  2-4. — He  proceeds,  however,  further  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible  nucleus  (or  kernel  as  it  were)  of  the  people  of  God 
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The  hiBtory  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  10, 14, 18)  offers  him  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  illustrating  this  truth  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
hidden  handful  of  true  believers  in  an  apostate  people.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Paul  cannot  here  mean  those  Jews  only  who  had  passed 
over  to  the  church — for  they  were  discernible — ^but  those,  unknown 
to  every  human  eye,  who  bore  in  their  heart,  without  being  them- 
selves conscious  of  it,  the  hidden  treasure  of  fidelity  and  uprightness. 
These  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  the 
remains  of  the  Divine  image  to  the  old  man  in  the  individual ;  or 
as  in  the  regenerate  person  the  new  man,  undeveloped,  and  often 
repressed  by  sin,  stands  towards  the  sinful  man  which  encompasses 
him«  As  this  latter  must  die  in  order  that  the  other  may  have  sway^ 
so,  too,  must  the  ^^remnant"  be  set  free  from  the  alien  husk  in  which  it 
dwells,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  a  condition  to  extend  itself.  It  is 
always  the  nation  properly  so  called  (ix.  6ySeq.)  to  which  all  prom- 
ises relate,  as  the  new  man  which  makes  no  show  is  alone  the  true 
man  in  the  rude  mass  of  the  old. 

(In  ver.  2,  iv  *HA/f  means  the  section  in  which  the  histoiy  of  that 
prophet  is  told.  In  like  manner  Thucydides  i  9,  uses  t-v  ry  a/c^Jrr- 
TQov  naga66aei  to  denote  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. — 'Evrvyxdvoj 
Kara  rivog  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Apocrypha,  1 
Mace.  X.  60.  In  ver.  3  the  quotation  is  freely  made,  and  does  not 
exactly  follow  either  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew. — X/wy^wma/id^,  the 
answer  of  an  oracle  ;  the  substantive  occurs  in  this  place  only  ;  on 
the  verb  comp.  on  Matth.  ii.  12, — Ver,  4.  The  form  tJ  pdaX  is  chosen 
by  Paul  after  the  LXX.,  who  commonly  use  this  form,  although  in 
the  story  of  Elijah  [1  Kings  xix.  18]  it  is  6  fidaX,  The  feminine  for 
nV;;i  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  as  meaning  the  goddess, 
who  is  there  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Queen  of  Heaven  or  Astarte. 
The  circumstance  that  the  LXX.  represent  the  male  god  as  also 
female,  is  to  be  traced  to  his  androgynous  character,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  mockery.) 

Vers.  6,  6. — ^Having  inch.  x.  decidedly  characterized  the  want  of 
&kith  as  guilt,  he  now  as  strongly  denies  that  the  superiority  of  .the 
better  kind  is  their  desert ;  this,  like  all  other  good,  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  any  works  whatever,  but  solely  to  grace. 

(In  ver.  5  A€2fi/ia.=  Kardkenifia,  comp.  oa  ix.  27. — The  words 
iKXoyrj  %<3^T0f  do  not  require  iKXoyrj  Kpia&M>g  by  way  of  opposition^ 
for  the  Divine  agency  produces  only  what  is  good.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, of  the  election  of  grace  doubtless  includes  this — that  Gk)d 
perfects  those  whom  he  chooses.  The  election  is  in  itself  as  com- 
prehensive fis  the  love  of  Gk)d  itself ;  but  through  his  foreknowledge 
of  those  who  by  resistance  make  themselves  evil,  it  becomes  partial. 
— In  ver.  6  A.B.D.E.F.G.  omit  the  addition  el  6e  i^  epywv,  ovtteri 
ioTi  xdpi^   ^^  TO  ipyov  oviUri  iorlv  tfryov.   It  seems  evidently  suj^»er- 
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flnous;  and  moreover,  the  last  words,  rb  Ipyov  ovksti  Ityrtv  ^qyov^  are 
ID  their  form  quite  out  of  keeping  with  Paul's  manner.  'Enei  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  otherwise,"  comp.  iii,  6.) 

Vers.  7-10. — Israel,  therefore,  considered  as  a  people,  is  divided 
into  two  parts — the  Xelfi^ia  or  ^icAoytf,  the  people  in  the  true  theo- 
cratic sense  (ix.  6),  and  the  hardened.  In  the  former  class  the  grace 
of  Grod  accomplishes  everything ;  in  the  latter  it  produces  the  form 
of  their  manifestation  in  history.  In  order  to  estaWish  this  idea  of 
the  division  of  Israel  into  a  believing  and  an  unbelieving  half,  as  an 
act  of  God,  the  apostle  again  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  unbelief  and  the  sinful  development  of  many  Israelites  (always 
of  course,  in  respect  of  the  manifestation  only,  and  not  in  its  char- 
acter as  sin),  is  not  only  foretold  according  to  God's  omniscience^ 
but  is  also  ascribed  to  his  omnipotence.  Thus  the  ideas  of  ix«  17 
are  her^  repeated,  but  with  a  definite  application  to  IsraeL 

(Beiche  is  for  extending  the  question  to  tnervxevy  but  it  is  better 
to  understand  t£  ovv  only  as  interrogative.  The  words  refer  back  to 
ix.  30.  Here,  however,  as  m  ix.  6,  'lopaijk  is  to  be  understood  of 
physical  posterity  only ;  the  iKkoyrj  alone  is  the  spiritual  Israel.  But 
it  is  God  alone,  as  omniscient,  that  can  distinguish  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  Israel  b^ore  the  event ;  man  cannot  do  so 
until  after  the  event. — U(»>p6<M>  =  oicATypvvw,  comp,  at  ix.  18,  The. 
only  words  that  can  be  supplied  agreeably  to  the  quotation  which 
follows,  are  imb  tkw  Oeov.  But  God  hardens  only  those  whom  he 
will;  and  he  wills  to  harden  only  those  who,  to  a  certain  degree, 
have  given  themselves  over  to  sin.  Such  an  one  he  intends  to  re- 
strain from  deeper  guilt  by  the  Trwpwcw^*,  if  it  is  but  temporary,  or  to 
punish  by  it,  if  it  is  permanent.  It  is  evident  from  the  words  ewf 
Tjjg  aqttepov  ^pa^j  utUU  this  day,  that  the  apostle  has  in  view,  pri- 
marily, only  a  temporary  hardening,  and  hopes  that  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  remove  the  spirit  of  slumber  from  them,  without  being 
obliged  to  apprehend  that  they  will  afterwai-da,  when  awake,  con- 
tinue to  resist,  and  only  incur  heavier  guilt. — The  received  text 
reads  tovtov^  but  A^C.D.E.F.G.  have  rovro^  which  reading,  as  the 
more  unusual,  is  to  be  preferred ;  hrirvyx^^^^  usually  takes  the  geni- 
tive, comp.  Heb.  vi.  15,  ri.  S3  ;  James  iv.  2.  The  reading  Imjpah' 
Bifoav^  they  toere  hurty  nuzimed,  has  no  considerable  authority  in  its 
fiivour, — The  citation  in  ver.  8  is  freely  made  up  from  Is.  xxix.  10, 
and  Deut  xxix.  4.  The  unbelief  of  Israel  is  the  proper  subject  of 
both  passages  ;  but  in  the  first  nenornciv  stands  instead  of  St^Ke^  and 
in  the  second  the  turn  of  the  sentence  is,  "God  gave  you  not  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear;"  whereas  P<iul  connects  the  ne^tive  with  "  see"  and 
"hear."  The  word  Kcrrdvv^g  signifies  in  the  LXX.  deep  sleep,  "?^*^, 
from  vvuj  not,  as  in  profane  writers,  pricking,  from  viaaw.  The  ex- 
pression, spirit  oj  slumber y  would  seem  to  denote  the  reality  of  tlie 
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Divine  operation — tlie  outpoured  element  which  produced  the  same 
effect  in  all — Vers.  9,  10  are  from  Ps.  Ixix.  23,  24.  In  this  passage 
Israel  is  not  the  subject ;  rather  David  is  speaking  of  his  enemies 
and  curses  them.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  Psalnis,  these  are  not 
his  personal  enemies,  but  the  enemies  qf  God's  cause  in  him  ; 
his  curses  are  the  expression  of  God's  righteous  judgment,  the 
eiFect  of  which  might  be  the  only  thing  that  could  avail  to  lead  the 
adversaries  from  their  evil  way  and  convert  them.  This  quotation 
aLso  is  freely  made  from  memory ;  Oii^a  is  neither  in  the  original  nor 
in  the  LXX.  The  sense  of  the  first  verse  is — Where  they  least  ex- 
pect ity  let  the  snare  of  destruction  come  upon  them  by  way  of  re- 
compense; of  the  second — Load  them  unth  misery ,  let  their  eyes 
become  dark,  bow  doum  their  backs  for  ever.  The  original  has,  in 
the  first  verscj  n'^hhth,for  those  who  are  at  rest,  the  secure;  as  the 
LXX.  translate  eig  avranodofia^  thej  no  doubt  read  D-'esVt^.  The 
darkening  of  the  eyes,  and  bowing  dotvn  of  the  back,  cannot  well  be 
uuderstood  here  of  age  and  its  burdens,  because  dianavjoq  =  nn:rj,  is 
joined  with  them  ;  we  shall  do  better  to  understand  sufjQcctiony  per- 
hiips  with  blinding  of  the  eyes.) 

Yer.  11. — The  subject  of  ver.  1  is  now  resumed,  and  ci^rried  fur- 
ther— how  that  God  has  by  no  nlcans  rejected  the  people  as  such, 
but  rather  salvation  has  come  to  the  Gentiles,  through  the  fall  of  the 
Israelites,  in  order  thereby  to  incite  these  to  the  recovery  of  their 
prerugative.  Thus  (as  in  ver.  8)  the  hardening  of  Israel  would  ap- 
pear as  merely  transitory,  out  of  which  God,  according  to  his  wisdom, 
knows  hjw  to  bring  forth  some  good  effect.  If,  however,  this  idea 
were  understood  of  all  the  individual  members  of  the  outwaixl  body 
of  the  n;ition,  then,  as  has  been  already  remarked  at  ver.  1,  in  the 
first  place  the  grief  which  Paul  expressed  in  ch.  xi.  seq.,  would  be 
ujerely  affected  ;  for  in  that  case  the  calamity  would  be  nothing 
more  than  that  sope  reached  the  goal  later  than  others ;  and  as, 
moreover,  the  siilvation  of  the  Gentiles  was  hereby  brought  about, 
all  cause  of  complaint  would  substantially  disappear.  And  further, 
iu  that  case  the  apostle  would  contradict  himself;  for  in  ix.  6,  seq., 
he  had  said  that  not  all  those  who  were  physically  members  of  the 
Israelitish  people  were  such  inwardly  also,  but  that  to  these  latter 
alone  the  promise  belonged ;  consequently  he  cannot  here  intend  to 
speak  of  all  who  are  Israelites  by  fleshly  descent.  If  we  should 
choose  to  suppose  (which,  however,  according  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
cus^.ion,  is  not  probable)  that  Paul  imagined  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  l>e  iuunediately  at  hand,  and  hoped  that  it  would  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  Israelites  ;  still,  there  had  been  an  interval  of  more 
than  twenty  years  since  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  during  that  time 
Uiuny  J.nvs,  who  might  have  becmny  believers  in  Christ,  had  died  in 
unbelief ;  and  therefore,  even  on  this  supposition,  the  apostle  could 
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not  mean  all  the  indiyidualB  who  had  ever  belonged  to  the  nation. 
We  must  rather,  according  to  the  principles  laid»down  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  individuals 
and  the  essential  part  of  the  nation.  Many  individuals  ^^  stumbled 
at  Christ  that  they  should  fall'' — i.  e.,  in  punishment  of  their  own 
sin  they  utterly  forfeited  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ ;  but  these 
were  such  as  in  nowise  belonged  to  the  people  of  God,  properly  so- 
called,  being  only  members  of  the  fleshly  Israel ;  the  '^  remnant,"  on 
the  other  hand  (ver.  5),  which  is  the  proper  essence  of  the  nation,  was, 
through  this  very  stumbling  of  the  others,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  be  saved,  and  hereafter  to  become  a  great  blessing  to 
the  world.  The  sense  of  the  words  is  consequently  this — to  the 
elect  all  things  must  serve  for  good,  even  the  sin  of  their  brethren ; 
to  those  who  are  not  elect,  all  things  serve  but  for  their  hurt,  even 
the  Divinely-appointed  means  of  salvation ;  for  their  moral  per- 
verseness  causes  them  to  pervert  everything  from  its  proper  pur- 
pose. (Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  27  ;  Rev.  xxii.  11.)  Of  course,  however,  as 
has  already  been  often  remarked,  this  election  of  God  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  arbitrary,  but  as  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness, and  consequently  as  leaving  no  one  unchosen  but  such  as  resist 
the  operation  of  grace.  The  only  strifa'ng  difficulty  therefore  in  the 
passage  is,  that  the  apostle  does  not  distinguish  these  two  classes, 
but  speaks  of  the  whole  mass  as  if  it  were  of  uniform  quality.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
circumstance,  that  Paul  views  the  people  as  a  definite  unity, 
and  attributes  to  it  collective  actions.  The  two  wholly  diflfer- 
ent  classes  contained  in  this  unity — those  of  genuine  and  false 
Israelites,  of  elect  and  non-elect— rcan  be  separated  by  God  alone  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  generations  which  have  quitted  the  earthly 
scene  that  man  begins  to  perceive  their  difference,  and  even  in 
these  but  partially  and  uncertainly,  while  in  the  living  not  at 
all  One  who  at  the  last  moment  is  an  unbeliever,  may  yet,  with 
his  latest  breath,  turn  and  become  a  believer.  And  it  is  with 
the  whole  of  mankind  as  with  the  people  of  Israel.  In  Ood's  sight 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  among  mankind,  but  for  man  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  perceptible.  In  the  living  and  in  coming  generations, 
man  sees  a  great  mass  destined  to  salvation ;  it  is  only  in  the  gen- 
erations which  have  passed  away  that  he  sees  the  difference ;  and 
even  among  these,  again,  he  sees  it  but  imperfectly,  since  no  human 
eye  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  the  soul,  and  we  can  seldom  be  en- 
tirely assured  as  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  another. 

(We  must  not  attempt  at  all  to  refine  on  the  relations  of  nralecv 
and  TriTTTeiv  to  each  other ;  the  former  means  simply  to  atwnhle 
against  (with  reference  to  ix.  33),  the  latter  the/ailing^  consequent 
on  stumbling,  with  the  result  of  this  fall,  viz.,  the  destructior 
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(dndiXeia)  which  may  follow  from  stick  falling.  The  tendency  of  tha 
apostle's  argument  in  this  place,  is  to  prove  how  God's  wisdom  can 
turn  the  fall  of  Israel,  in  the  sense  which  has  just  been  more  par- 
ticularly defined,  primarily  at  once  to  the  good  of  others,  and  event- 
ually to  that  of  Israel  itself.  Iva  is,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
TcA^«(3c,  as  also  in  ver.  19,  which  is  a  passage  very  similar  to  th^ 
present. — 'Eyevrro  is  to  be  suppHed  to  ^  m,yrrjp[a.  Salvation,  doubt- 
less, would  have  come  to  the  Gentiles,  even  in  the  case  of  Israel's 
having  believed ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  wouH  not  have  been  until 
later,  and  moreover,  if  Israel  had  remained  true  to  its  caDing,  the 
Gentile  world  would  not  have  become,  as  it  has,  the  vehicle  and 
transmitter  of  the  ordinances  of  salvation. — On  napa^tjXC^atj  comp. 
at  X.  19. — ^As  in  the  individual,  a  deep  fall  is  often  necessary  in  order 
rightly  to  kindle  the  new  life  in  him  to  a  flame  (as,  e.g,,  in  the  case 
of  Peter),  so  too  are  the  fall  of  the  Jews  among  mankind,  and  the 
sight  of  the  Gentile  world  enjoying  their  prerogatives  in  consequence 
of  this  fall,  the  means  in  God's  hand  of  bringing  the  Israel  of  God 
to  the  true  life. 

Ver.  12. — Paul  goes  on  to  shew,  by  an  argument  a  minori  ad 
majuSy  how  powerful  an  influence  Israel  exercises  on  mankind — like 
the  heart,  by  the  motions  of  which  the  life  of  the  whole  oi^ganic 
system  is  regulated.  If  even  their  fall  has  had  the  power  per  cof^ 
trarium,  to  operate  for  blessing,  how  much  more  will  their  rising 
again  !  The  apostle,  hoVever,  forthwith  defines  more  precisely  the 
idea  of  the  napdiTTf^a ;  for,  in  another  view,  this  fall  of  Israel  was 
the  acceptance  of  some  members  of  the  people.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible that  the  apostles,  also  (who  were  all  children  of  Abraham),  the 
LXX.,  and  all  the  Israelitish  friends  of  our  Lord,  shoiild  have  con- 
tinued in  unbelief,  or  have  become  apostate  (which  indeed,  according 
to  Matth.  xxiv.  24,  was  impossible),  then  neither  would  the  gospel 
have  reached  the  Gentiles;. it  would  have  utterly  failed.  Paul's 
idea,  therefore,  is  properly  this  :  If  so  small  a  number  of  Israelites 
has  been  able  to  effect  so  much  in  the  Gentile  world  (tcdafiog  =  edwj, 
comp.  note  on  iii.  7),  what  will  Israel  effect  when  the  whole  body 
comes  to  act  1  The  expression  chosen  for  this  idea,  'iTnjfMa  naX 
TX7Jpu)fMi^  is  as  difiicult  as  the  idea  itself  is  simple.  Uapd-rrTiofia 
would  require,  by  way  of  contrast,  some  such  notion  as  dvdaraaig ; 
but  this  is  wanting,  and  is  absorbed  in  nkrjpii)na.  •Htt^/mi,  attic  for 
i]aci]fjLa,  is  used  by  profane  writers  like  ^aa  or  Tfrraj  in  the  sense  of 
overthrow^  hurt^  loss;  in  that  sense  it  would  be  synonymous  with 
irapaTTTw/ia,  but  if  so  taken  it  forms,  seemingly,  no  contrast  with 
irkripcjiia.  The  only  other  place  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  where  it  means,  like  iXdrruiiiay  a  moral  defeciy 
decjradation.  The  expression  -nkr^pii^nh^  which  is  used  of  the  full 
complement  of  a  ship,  the  whole  population  of  a  city,  and  the  like^ 
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points  to  the  idea  of  tipart  as  its  opposite  ;  but  this  sense  cannot 
be  certainly  made  out  for  ^rrfifm.  We  might  apply  here  the  analo- 
gous German  term  Aus/all  (^^ falling  off*  — Whence  abatement,  defi- 
ciency) which  denotes  the  deficient,  uncompleted  portion  of  a 
connected  multitude.  The  apostle,  no  doubt,  had  in  his  mind  the 
idea  of  a  definite  number ,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
the  people  of  Israel  must  make  up — an  idea  which  also  appears  in  a 
modified  form  in  Rev.  vii.  4.  This  number  had,  in  our  Lord's  day, 
an  important  deficiency  [Ausfalt]^  in  consequence  of  the  unbelief  of 
many  ;  and  yet,  if  the  faithful  few  already  had  such  powerful  influ- 
ence, what,  Paul  means  to  say,  may  we  infer  that  the  effect  will 
be,  when  the  number  determined  by  God  shall  be  full  I*  The 
passage  was  rightly  explained  in  a  similar  way  as  far  back  as 
Origen.  Beza  and  Grotius  in  later  times,  and  most  recently  De 
Wette,  also  agree  in  this  explanation,  of  which  ver.  25  is  a  further 
confirmation. 

Vers.  13, 14. — Paul  proceeds  to  say  that,  actuated  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  in  store  for  Israel,  he,  although  e8pecially  an  apostle 
to  the  Gren tiles,  yet  always  keeps  his  own  people  also  in  view,  in  the 
hope  that  his  labours  among  the  Gentiles  may  react  beneficently 
on  Israel.  As,  however,  he  says  a6a(o  Tivdg  i^  avT&v^  may  save 
some  of  themy  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
continued,  at  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  imagine 
our  Lord's  second  coming  to  be  as  near  as  he  had  thought  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Thessalonians.  For,  as  appears  from  ver.  25,  he  ex- 
pected the  conversion  of  all  Israel  (to^  'IcpaTJX)  at  the  advent ;  con- 
sequently, if  he  had  still  regarded  this  as  so  near,  he  would  have 
chosen  some  more  comprehensive  expression,  instead  of  **  some.'*  It 
might  indeed  be  said,  that  Paul  left  the  conversion  of  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  to  the  Twelve,  and  himself  only  hoped  to  convert  some 
Jews  incidentally  to  his  proper  work.  And  if  so,  no  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  this  passage  as  to  Paul's  views  respecting  the 
nearness  of  Christ's  coming.  Still,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  gives 
the  impression,  that  Paul  no  longer  considered  the  advent  so  near. 

*  The  passage  Gal.  iv.  24,  seq.,  is  very  instructiye  as  to  the  apostle's  whole  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  aggregate  of  Israel  and  the  individuals  who  compose  it  The 
nation  is  the  mother,  who  constantly  represents  a  ppsitibiliiy  of  bearing ;  but  she  is  long 
barren  (Galat  ir.  27) ;  and  when  she  bears,  as  Sarah  bore  only  Isiiac,  she  bears  but  few 
diildren.  Bnt  the  time  will  come  when  the  forsaken,  aged,  barren  one,  shall  boar  more 
children  than  she  that  hath  an  husband.  Israel,  scattered  anCiong  all  nations,  and  forsaken 
of  God,  is  like  to  such  a  declining  and  barren  woman ;  individuals  alone  here  and  there 
separate  themselyes  from  the  people,  and  enter  into  Christ^s  Gontile  Church,  which  at 
present  has  the  husband — t.  e.,  in  which  God  and  his  grace  are  operative.  But  this  bar- 
ren widow  will  in  her  age  hereafter  bear  children,  as  the  dew  is  bom  from  the  dawn  (Pb. 
ex.),  [where  the  latter  part  of  ver.  4  j^  rendered  by  Luther,  "  Thy  children  are  bom  to 
thep  as  the  dew  from  the  dawn."]  IsraeVs  gro^ving  old  is  a  continuous  process  of  pnxw 
gation :  the  refuse  g^radu.'Uly  falls  away,  the  pure  gold  remains  behind. 
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(Com p.  at  xiii.  11.)  But  in  any  case,  he  hoped  by  his  conversion 
of  some,  to  hasten  greatly  the  restoration  of  all. 

('E^'  5aov,  in  so  far  cw,  inasmuch  as  [supplying  rponov]  ;  not,  so 
long  as  [supplying  xP^vov],  The  conversion  of  some  Jews  appears 
to  the  apostle,  who  always  keeps  in  view  the  great  prerogatives  of 
his  nation,  as  an  exalting  [doSd^uv]  of  his  office.  Idp^  fwv  =  ^% 
[comp.  Gen.  xxix.  14],  in  the  sense  of  kindred,  persons  of  the  same 
nation,  fellow-countrymen.) 

Ver.  15. — ^Now,  from  this  conversion  he  expects  a  beneficent  re- 
sult for  the  whole  kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  principle  of  ver. 
12,  that  if  even  the  falling  off  of  so  many  conduced  toward  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  their  accession  would  yet  have  a  far  more  pow- 
erful effect.  Here  reconciling  of  the  world  (KaraXXayTj  Kdofiov) 
explains  the  more  general  expression,  riches  (jtXovto^,  ver.  12).  The 
Gentiles  were  in  a  state  of  natural  enmity  to  God  (Eplu  ii.  1,  seq.); 
the  removal  of  this  enmity,  by  their  calling  unto  Christ,  is  the  recon- 
ciliation. Here,  too,  the  Gentiles  are  conceived  of  as  a  collective 
body,  standing  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  as  another  collective  body. 
Although  so  many  Gentiles  were  still  in  unbelief,  it  is  yet  already 
said  of  them  in  altogether  general  terms  that  they  are  called,  inas- 
much as  the  Gentile  world,  as  such,  was  destined  by  God's  decree 
to  be,  instead  of  the  Jews,  the  support  and  transmitter  of  the  Di- 
vinely-appointed ordinances  of  salvation ;  and  although  individiial 
Jews  became  believers,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  many  continually 
joined  the  church,  it  is  yet  said  of  them  that  they  are  ryected,  be- 
cause, regarded  as  a  people,  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  central-point 
of  the  ordinances  of  salvation.  *Xno0oX7J  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
fJTTTffMa  in  ver.  12.  But  the  ryection  of  Israel  is  at  the  same  time 
the  reception  of  some,  and  it  is  only  in  this  positive  aspect  that  it  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  np6a?.Tpj;ig^  however,  is  that 
reception  of  the  whole  body  which  is  to  be  expected  (according  to 
ver.  25),  and  of  which  the  operation  will  be  so  much  more  potent 
for  all  mankind,  because  already  so  small  a  number  had  been  able  to 
influence  them  so  powerfully.  The  form  rig — el  fi-q  (which  corresponds 
with  TToaw  fidkXov  in  ver.  12),  is  intended  to  give  prominence  to  the 
greatness  of  this  influence.  The  "  life  (sciL  of  the  world)  from  the 
dead,''  is  equivalent  to  resurrection  (dvdcrraaig),  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  that  still  higlier  result  which  arises  from  the  recon- 
ciling, exactly  as  in  Bom.  v.  9,  seq.  :  the  two  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  the  lower  and  the  higher.  The  resurrection  is  here 
primarily  spiritual  (as  in  Ezek.  xxxvii).  The  enmity  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was,  indeed,  removed  by  the  fall  of  Israel,  but  the  spirit- 
ual life  was  still  weak  in  them ;  from  the  assumption  of  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  Paul  expects  the  most  powerful  excitement 
of  life  for  them.     The  two  divisions  of  mankind,  therefore,  Jews 
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and  GeDtiles,  operate  reciprocally  on  each  other.  Thfl  life  which 
is  in  the  Gentiles  arouses  the  emulation  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
life  of  the  Jews,  in  its  turn,  heightens  that  which  is  in  tne  Gen- 
tiles. But  inasmuch  as,  according  to  ver.  25,  it  is  not  until  the  end 
of  the  world's  development  that  the  np6akrf\l)i^y  receiving,  is  t-o  take 
place,  and  then  also  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  saints  follows, 
thus  far  the  life  from  the  dead  has  reference  at  the  same  time  to  the 
bodily  resurrection  also — as  the  two,  indeed,  always  properly  imply 
each  other.    (Comp.  on  John  vL  39,  seq.) 

Ver.  16. — Again  continuing  his  argument  with  el  (a  particle 
which  begins  six  sentences  between  ver.  12  and  ver.  21),  the  apostle 
employs  figures  of  which  the  sense  is  in  itself  plain,  although  there 
is  an  obscurity  as  to  their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  reason- 
ing. The  object  of  both,  figures  is  to  affirm  that  the  part  bears  the 
nature  of  the  whole,  or  the  derivative  that  of  the  original.  The 
dTTopxri  is  the  general* — the  holy  first  fruits  which  were  offered  to 
the  Lord,  from  which  the  q>vpafia,  masSy  lump,  is  prepared  as  a  de- 
rivative ;  in  like  manner,  the  root  (pi^a)  is  the  original,  out  of  which 
the  branches  (tcXddot)  grow.  The  nature  of  the  tree  is  shared  also 
by  the  branch  which  shoots  forth  from  it.  This  second  image  Paul 
retains,  and  uses  it  as  a  substratum  throughout  the  argument  which 
follows.  But  how  does  he  light  on  the  general  idea  ?  and  what 
does  he  intend  by  it  in  this  place  ?  The  sentence  which  must  be 
supplied  in  order  to  restore  the  connexion  is  this : — But  that 
f:p6aXr]'tpig  which  has  been  spoken  of  may  be  expected  with  cer^ 
fainty,/or  that  lohich  is  derived  must  needs  have  in  it  the  nature  of 
its  original,  and  consequently  the  Israel  that  now  is — (fhe  branches) 
— rmist  also  have  the  nature  qf  the  root  from  which  it  grew.  Now 
these  roots  are,  of  course,  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
(ver.  28);  because  they  are  holy,  their  seed  must  also  be  holy ;  for 
the  blessing  of  the  righteous  descends  to  thousands  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7). 
Then  the  connexion  is  quite  simple  between  this  and  the  further 
statement  (ver.  17,  seq.),  that  the  Gentiles  indeed  were  grafted  in 

♦  There  were  two  kinds  of  firstlings — ^b'»■^5Sa  M'»»«*3,  the  first  ripe  fruits,  and  iT»«?»n 
Dhianpt  the  parts  offered  to  the  Lord  of  that  which  was  prepared.  To  suppose,  with 
Thohick  and  Reiche,  that  the  latter  are  meant,  is  a  needless  increase  of  the  difficulty; 
ibr  so  the  two  images  would  stand  in  opposite  order.  The  root  is  the  general,  out  of 
which  the  branches  grow ;  and,  by  analogy,  ^ipa/ic  must  also  have  stood  first,  and  dirof^xh 
have  followed.  But  that  Paul  should  have  intentionally  chosen  the  one  position  in  the 
first  comparison,  and  the  other  in  the  second,  is  utterly  unlikely,  since  his  argument  re- 
quires that  the  derivative  should  foUow  fix)m  the  original,  as  existing  before  iL  *Anapxv 
means  the  first  fhiits  which  are  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  (jtvpa/ia  the  dough  which  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  Reiche  tells  us  that  we  nowhere  read  of  dough  being  prepared  from  the 
first  fruits,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing  which  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  course 
should  be  specially  related.  If  Paul  had  wished  to  express  the  other  idea,  he  would  hav* 
had  to  say,  el  di  rb  ^pajia  uyiov,  kqI  6  uproc.  Moreover,  the  distinction  altogether  is  of 
later  origin.    Comp.  Winer's  Real-lexicon  in  voc 
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instead  of  the  branches  which  were  cut  oflT,  but  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, Israel  was  not  rejected  forever.  If  it  be  objected  that  too  much 
would  follow  from  this  idea,  viz.,  that  the  Jews  could  not  have 
fallen  at  all,  whereas  the  apostle  had  just  been  representing  that 
they  had  fallen — ^it  is  to  be  considered  that  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
leny  the  possibility  of  a  good  tree  putting  forth  unprofitable  shoots  ; 
out  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  produce  any  fruitful 
branches  at  all.  The  apostaoy  of  many,  therefore,  nowise  proves 
that  all  hope  is  to  be  given  up  forever  ;  rather,  generous  branches 
must  yet  be  put  forth  from  the  generous  root.  De  Wette's  expla- 
nation, which  makes  (ii^a  to  denote  the  ideal  theocracy,  founded  in 
the  patriarchs,  and  «Aa<5of,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  external  re- 
lation to  it,  fleshly  descent,  and  outward  membership — exactly  coin- 
cides with  our  interpretation ;  for  outward  membership  would  seem 
to  include  an  invitation  to  enter  into  that  which  is  inward  also. 

Vers.  17, 18. — The  <ree,  chosen  for  the  figure,  is  more  definitely 
characterized  as  a  generous  olive-tree.  From  this  branches  have 
been  cut  off — (the  apostle  gently  .speaks  of  them  as  rtve^,  whereas 
he  might  have  styled  them  the  greatest  part ;)  and  instead  of  these, 
wild  olive-branches  have  been  grafted  into  the  generous  parent- 
stock.  Paul,  of  course,  means  by  this  the  children  of  Japheth  who 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  who  are  thus,  consequently,  ad- 
monished to  preserve  a  humble  consciousness  of  this  benefit  as  a 
favour  shewn  to  them.  The  circumstance  that  Paul  makes  choice 
of  the  olive-tree  for  the  illustration  of  his  idea  (while  our  Lord 
chooses  the  vine)  arises  from  the  character  of  the  tree ;  its  fatness 
is  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  fulness  of  Israel  Hence  the  holy 
anointing-oil  (Exod.  xxv.  6  ;  xxx.  31  ;  xxxvii.  29)  was  a  symbol  of 
being  filled  with  the  Spirit.  And  whereas,  according  to  the  image 
in  this  place,  the  wild  branches  are  engrafted  into  the  generous  tree, 
reversing  the  usual  process  by  which  good  branches  are  grafted  into 
wild  trees — ^we  are  informed  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 
that  such  a  process  is  practicable  in  this  very  tree,  the  olive,  and  is 
often  practised  in  the  East — a  circumstance  fully  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  representation  in  the  text.  (Comp.  Columella  de  Re 
Bust.  V.  9  ;  Palladius  de  Insit.  xiv.  53  ;  Schulz.  Leit.  des  Hochsten, 
vol.  V.  p.  38.)  Still,  the  main  idea  in  these  verses — the  engrafting 
namely — has  itself  an  appearance  of  difficulty.  What  is  tljp  idea 
which  the  figure,  when  explained,  is  intended  to  express  ?  The 
converted  Gentiles  will,  after  all,  not  become  Jews,  as  might  be  said 
of  a  proselyte,  inasmuch  as  he  is  quite  absorbed  into  the  nationality 
of  the  Jews,  and  joins  them  in  their  manner  and  way  of  life.  Still, 
it  is  said  that  the  Gentile  Christian  is  grafted,  not  only  into  the 
root,  but  into  the  very  branches  which  are  cut  off  (^  avrolci).  Theso 
irords  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  pleonastic,  but  denote  the 
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place  where  the  branches  grew  on  to  the  tree,  the  wound  (as  it 
were)  which  was  produced  by  their  removal,  and  into  which  the 
Grentilee  ar^  engrafted.  The  apostle's  whole  representation  of  the 
case  can  be  understood  only  by  premising  the  following  fundamental 
idea*.  Paul  conceives  of  the  true  Israel,  i.  e.,  the  community  of  all 
true  believers — as  an  articulate  organization  which  has  in  it  its  own 
proper  life.  Whoever  does  not  stand  in  connexion  with  this  organ- 
ism has  no  share  in  the  life  which  animates  it.  Now,  this  organism 
has  been  developed  from  Abraham  as  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
(Rom.  iv.),  until  Christ,  who  was,  in  his  humanity,  its  absolutely 
perfect  fruit ;  its  influence  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
fleshly  Israel,  inasmuch  as  the  Gentiles,  whom  it  received  into  it- 
self, were  always  proportionately  few,  and  these,  moreover,  became 
at  the  same  time  nationally  Jews.  But  with  the  appearance  of 
Christ  arrived  the  hour  of  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  judg- 
ment on  the  fleshly  Israel ;  the  power  of  life  in  this  holy,  self-con- 
tained oiganism  broke  forth,  attracted  the  kindred  natures  in  the 
physical  Israel,  and  repelled  the  uncongenial  multitude.  As  the 
latter  preponderated,  and  formed,  properly  speaking,  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  the  physical  Israel  now  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  that 
spiritual  organism,  the  true  Israel.  The  Gentile  world  now  became 
this  centre,  and  the  gaps  left  by  the  unfaithful  members  of  the 
fleshly  Israel  were  filled  up  by  the  faithful  Gentiles.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  the  idea — that  if  members  in  this  organism  fall 
away,  others  must  fill  the  gap— as  the  basis  of  the  argument.  This 
is  typically  shewn  in  the  body  of  the  apostles;  when  Judas  had 
fallen  out  of  it,  his  place  was  filled,  another  was  to  take  his  bishop- 
ric (comp.  at  Acts  i.  20).  This  idea  leads  us  to  apprehend  the  pow- 
erftil  realistic  manner  in  which  Paul  conceives  of  this  spiritual  body, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  ^icvAT^ata,  extending  through  all  mankind 
— the  forming  nem  man  in  the  great  old-man  of  the  race,  who  even 
from  the  beginning  was  filled  with  the  breath  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
although  it  was  not  until  the  fulness  of  time  (Gal.  iv.  4)  that  this 
Word  personally  incorporated  Himself  in  the  church,  and  so  brought 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself. 

('AypUkaiog  is  less  usual  than  the  feminine  form,  dyQiikata  ;  naX" 
XiiXaio^y  ver.  24,  is  its  opposite. — 'EyKevrpi^eiv^  to  insert  into  ant/thing 
by  prickingy  from  Kt-vrpovy  Acts  ix.  5. — KaraKavxaaQcu  here  means 
selfish  exultation  over  another^  as  opposed  to  the  humble  conscious- 
ness that  whatever  has  been  received  is  of  grace.  JSZ  c5e,  in  ver.  18, 
requires  us  to  supply  "  then  know — then  thou  must  know.") 

Vers.  19-22. — Notwithstanding  that  the  apostle's  statement  ap- 
pears  in  certain  parts  to  subject  everything  to  a  rigid  necessity,  yet 
other  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  shew  how  firmly  he  at  the 
Kime  time  holds  free-will ;  and  to  this  latter  class  belong  the  follow- 
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ing  verses.  He  reminds  the  Gentiles  of  the  possibility  of  their  fall- 
ing away,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel  Paul, 
therefore,  is  far  from  teaching  a  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace.  It 
is  indeed,  through  God  alone— as  well  through  his  election  as 
through  his  operation — that  the  good  man  does  any  good  thing  ;  \)ut 
yet  hfe  retains  the  power  of  resistance  as  long  as  he  lives  on  earth  ; 
hence  the  continual  possibility  of  falling  away.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  worst  of  men,  so  long  as  he  sojourns  in  the  body,  retains 
the  possibility  of  ceasing  from  his  resistance,  and  hence  the  continual 
possibility  of  conversion.  God,  indeed,  knows  the  event  beforehand, 
but  he  knows  it  precisely  as  one  that  is  brought  about  through  the 
free-will  of  the  individuals.  This  possibility  Paul  states  in  the  pas- 
sage following  ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  in  consequence  the  pos^ 
sihility  that  the  candlestick  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  removed. 
History  presents  us  with  partial  appearances  of  this  kind,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  Church  ;  but,  according  to  ver,  25,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that,  as  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  whole,  this  possibility  should 
ever  be  realised.^ 

(In  ver.  20  y  faith  and  uribelie/axe  specified  asthe  tempers  which 
fundamentally  determine  the  mind,  by  which-  man  stands  or  falls. 
The  former  means,  as  it  always  does,  susceptibility  to  the  influences 
of  a  higher  world ;  the  latter,  the  self-suflScient  self-isolation  and 
restriction  to  its  own  powers,  which  consequently  can  lead  to  nothing 
above  itself. — 'T^Ao^oveZv  is  again  found  in  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  and  is 
the  opposite  to  (t>o0ela6<Uy  which  is  not  meant  to  denote  a  slavish 
fear,  but  a  tender  carefulness — ^not  a  fear  of  God,  but  a  fear /or 
God  and  his  cause,  a  fear  of  one's-self  and  sin. — In  ver.  21,  ^l3ovfuu 
is  to  be  supplied  before  nrjnG)^,  The  received  text  has  fpelarp-aiy  which 
is  indeed  more  accordant  than  <f>eiaer(u  with  the  usual  construction  of 
p/TTWf ;  there  is,  however,  no  lack  of  examples  of  the  construction 
with  the  indicative  also  [corap.  Winer's  Gr.  §  56. 2.] — In  ver.  22  the 
meaning  of  dnorofila  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  opposite  XPV^' 
rdTTjg ;  is  is  =  dpyrj^  but  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
cut-off  branches. — By  idv  imfielvij^  it  is  not  intended  to  ascribe  to  man 
an  independent  power  of  action  of  his  own,  as  if  without  the  help 
of  grace  he  could  preserve  himself  from  falling  away  by  his  own 
strength  and  faithfulness  ;  but  Tg  m<jTF.L  is  to  be  understood  [comp. 
ver.  23],  and  it  is  intended  to  signify  the  continual  preservation  of 

*  The  adherents  of  the  well-known  &natical  preacher,  Irving,  in  London,  hold  that 
the  whole  Gentile  church  has  ah^ady  become  apostate,  and  that  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
development  of  the  church,  a  Jewish  church  wiU  again  be  formed.  This  idea,  however, 
has  evidently  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  and  must  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the 
many  errors  of  that  party.  It  may,  however,  not  impossibly  be  in  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  in  the  last  days  a  Jewish  church  may  again  arise>  by  Ihe  side  oj  the 
Gentile  church,  as  was  the  case  in  the  apostolic  age. 
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susceptibility  to  that  grace  which  protects  from  falling  away.  *Enel, 
eUe,  othenoisey^  as  in  ver.  6.) 

Vera.  23,  24, — The  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  rejected  Is- 
rael is  now  placed  by  the  side  of  the  possible  apostacy  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  condition  of  it  is,  that  they  no  longer  continue  to  resist 
the  Divine  grace,  by  which  resistance  the  omnipotence  of  God  itself 
is  hindered,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  his  toill  to  put  constraint  on 
a  being  that  was  created  free.  The  whole,  however,  continues  thus 
far  to  be  on  the  footing  of  a  hypothesis,  as  it  is  not  until  vers.  25, 
26,  that  the  certainty  of  such  a  restoration  is  expressed ;  further 
observations  on  this  idea  are  therefbre  reserved  for  the  following 
verses. 

(In  ver.  23,  Swaro^  «.  r.  A.  denotes  the  Divine  omnipotence,  which, 
however,  is  never  to  be  thought  of  as  separate  from  wisdom  ;  hence 
God  cannot  again  engraft  those  who  continue  in  unbelief,  since  his 
wisdom  does  not  admit  of  his  willing  it.  The  contrast  of  icard 
^'«v,  according  to  nature,  and  irapa  <(>vaiVy  contrary  to  nature,  must 
by  no  means  be  regarded  as  an  unmeaning  part  of  the  image ; 
rather  it  has  the  important  signification  that  the  Jews,  considered 
as  a  people,  have  in  their  whole  tendency  and  qualifications,  a  higher 
call  than  all  other  nations  to  employ  themselves  on  the  things  of 
Grod.  This  calling  of  theirs  is  not  taken  away  by  their  unfaithful- 
ness, but  only  suspended ;  the  consciousness  of  it,  consequently,  can 
very  easily  be  reawakened  in  them,  while  a  very  long  time  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  Gentile  world  into  its  proper  relation  to  the 
Divine  ordinances  of  salvation. 

Vers.  25,  26. — In  order,  then,  to  bring  the  Gentile  Christians, 
whom  he  seems  in  this  place  to  regard  exclusively  (or  quite  pre- 
dominantly) in  the  Roman  church,  to  the  proper  estimate  of  their 
position  (Jva  firj  fp-e  nap^  kavrolq  (ppovifioi),  the  apostle  points  witli 
prophetic  emphasis  (ov  6iX(j  v^  dyvoelv^  comp.  note  on  i.  13),  to 
the  mystery  of  Israel's  restoration,  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  have  first  come  in  (to  the  community  of  the  faithful,  or 
of  the  kingdom  of  God).  That  this  remarkable  passage  contains  a 
prophecy,  properly  so-called,  respecting  the  people  of  Israel,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  great  majority  of  expositors,  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  and  the  context  so  positively  requires  us  to  understand 
Israelites  after  the  Jleshj  that  a  different  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage will  never  be  able  to  gain  a  permanent  footing.  It  was  only 
from  a  mistaken  opposition  to  the  Jews,  and  from  apprehensions  of 
fanatical  abuse  of  the  passage,  l;hat  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
Jerome  long  ago,  and  in  later  days  the  refoimers  especially,  were  led 
to  explain  the  apostle's  words  as  relating  to  the  spiritual  Israel. 

*  'E^rei  properly  and  always  '*8iDce."    The  rendering  **  otherwiae"  is  but  the  English 
mode  of  expressing  the  force  of  the  eUipsia — [K. 
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The  correct  application,  however,  was  again  established  as  early  as . 
Beza  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  in  the  Lutheran  by  Calixtus 
and  Spener.  How  forced  the  sense  of  the  words  is,  according  to 
that  interpretation  which  refers  them  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  translation  of  the  passage  to  which  this  leads, 
Israel  hcis  been  in  part  affected  with  hardness,  throughout  the  whole 
time  that  (axpig  ov)  the  /illness  of  the  Gentiles  is  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  i.  e.,  while  the  Gentiles  are  entering  in  a  body,  in-' 
dividual  Jews  only  will  become  Christians;  there  is  no  help  to  be 
expected  for  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole.^  But  then  (viz.,  when 
all  the  Gentiles  shall  have  entered),  will  the  whole  spiritual  Israel, 
made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  be  blessed.  The  utter  irrelevancy  of 
this  livst  sentence  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  ;  it  is  only  when 
applied  to  the  fleshly  Israel  that  the  language  acquires  a  meaning. 
Ammon^  Reiche,  and  Kollner  acknowledge  this,  indeed,  but  sup- 
pose that  the  prophecy  has  received  no  fulfilment ;  as  if  the  history 
of  the  people  of  Israel  to  this  day  did  not  preach  aloud  that  it  is 
yet  to  receive  its  fulfilment.  Benecke,  without  any  ground,  trans- 
fers this  fulfilment  wholly  into  the  next  world  ;  the  portion  of  truth 
which  may  lie  in  this  idea  wiU  forthwith  come  out  more  distinctly. 
The  first  question  which  occurs,  on  our  attempting  to  ascertain 
more  exactly  the  sense  of  this  remarkable  prophetic  expression  is — 
what  does  the  apostle  wish  to  be  understood  by  all  Israel  (-rrdg 
'la^TJX)?  Does  he  mean  all  the  individuals  who  ever  belonged  to 
the  fleshly  Israel  ?  and  consequently,  among  them,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Absalom,  and  all  the  cut-off  branches  ?  It  might  seem  so,  accord- 
ing to  vers.  15  and  23,  where  the  possibility  of  engrafting  is  declared 
with  respect  to  those  who  have  been  cut  off*,  i.  e.,  the  reprobate. 
This  is  also  strongly  favoured  by  ver.  II,  where  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  design  was  not  that  they  should  utterly  iall,  but  that  they 
should  be  stirred  to  emulation.  But  the  K^elvot,  they  also,  only 
means  the  Jews  regarded  as  a  whole,  in  opposition  to  the  Gentiles, 
but  not  the  single  individuals  of  the  nation  who  had  contracted  es- 
pecial guilt.  If  aU  individuals  were  one  day  to  be  made  blessed, 
there  would,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  be  an  essential  imtruth 
in  Paul's  grief  (ix.  3);  and  so  too  in  the  separation  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  fleshly  Israel  (ix.  6),  since  in  that  case  the  whole  of 
Israel  would  be  spiritual,  only  that  this  character  would  not  be  de- 
veloped in  some  until  a  later  time.   Or  (2),  does  "  all  Israel,"  signify 

*  The  positiveneas  with  which  Luther  asserts  the  impossibility  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  is  remarkable.  He  sajs,  among  other  things :  "  A  Jewish  heart  is  so  stock- 
Btone-devil-iron-hord,  that  in  no  wise  can  it  be  moved ;  they  are  young  devils ;  'damned 
to  hell ;  to  convert  these  devil's-brats  (as  some  fondly  ween  out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans), is  impossible."  From  this,  as  from  other  expressions,  it  is  manifest  that  the  knowi- 
edge  of  the  last  events  of  the  world's  history  was  a  province  closed  against  the  greftt 
Reformer. 
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fxlj  those  Jews  who  live  in  the  last  days,  so  that  we  must  suppose 
all  earlier  generations  of  the  people  of  Israel  excluded*  from  bliss  ? 
If  80,  the  history  of  Israel  since  Christ's  coming  would  be  like  the 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  only  that,  as  the  space  of  time  is 
greater,  the  repetition  also  would  be  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  one 
case,  it  was  necessary  that  the  old  generation  should  utterly  di«rout, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new ;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  whole  series  of  generations  should  die  off,  in  order  more  and 
more  to  gather  together  the  scattered  seeds  of  a  better  life,  and  at 
length  to  exhibit  them  united  in  the  last  generation,  as  in  a  matured 
fruit ;  in  like  manner,  as  we  see  in  the  •patriarchs  of  the  nation,  that 
of  Abraham's  descendants  his  son  Isaac  alone  (and  not  Ishmacl)  could 
be  regarded  as  the  transmitter  of  the  holy  life,  and  of  Isaac  in  turn, 
only  his  son  Jacob,  not  Esau  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Jacob's, 
all  his  twelve  sons  form  the  pillars  of  Israel  But  the  Christian 
spirit  is  opposed  to  this  presentation,  on  the  ground  that,  according 
to  it,  the  (me  saved  generation  would  not  stand  in  any  proportion  to 
the  many  who  perished,  while  yet  the  loss  of  salvation  would  not 
appear  as  caused  by  any  personal  guilt  of  the  latter,  by  their  resist- 
ance to  grace.  Bather  the  apostle  unquestionably  means,  that  the 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  (AfZ/xjua  Kar'  iKkoyijv  xd- 
(»TOf,  xi.  5),  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  existing  in  the  nation  at  every 
period  of  time.  Israel  would  have  ceased  to  be  Israel  if  this  had 
been  utterly  wanting  }p,  any  generation.  Consequently,  we  can  only 
understand  the  prophecy  in  such  a  sense  that  all  those  members  of 
the  Israelitish  people  who  ever  belonged  to  the  true  A^Zju/za  attain 
salvation  ;  at  the  end  of  the  worlc^  assuredly,  the  people  will  enter 
m  a  mass  into  the  kingdom  of  GK)d,  but  even  then  too  there  will  be 
no  want  of  such  individuals  as  are  Israelites  after  the  flesh  only. 
But  all  the  better  persons  of  the  earlier  generations,  who  remained 
in  ignorance  of  Christ  without  guilt  of  their  own,  and  yet  led  their 
lives  in  sincere  fulfilment  of  the  law,  true  repentance,  and  firm  faith 
in  the  Messiah,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  look  for— (as  is 
doubtless  to  be  supposed  of  many  Jews  in  all  ages) — these  will  be 
dealt  with  like  those  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  who 
learn  in  the  next  life  to  know  that  which  here  they  knew  not ;  in 
like  manner  as  pious  heathens  also,  who  had  no  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Christ,  will  there  find  a  possibility  of  laying  hold 
on  him  as  their  Saviour.  Thus  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  in 
truth  to  be  partly  transferred  to  the  next  world,  and  this  is  the 
truth  which  is  contained  in  Benecke's  view.  But  in  this  sense  Paul 
could  with  propriety  speak  of  trd^  *laparjX,  since  those  who  forfeit 
salvation  do  not  reaUy.  belong  at  all  to  the  Israel  of  God  (ix.  6).  It 
is  indeed  certain  that  the  apostle  did  not  imagine  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy  to  be  so  distant  as  experience  has  shewn  it  to  be  ;  still 
Vol,  IV.— 9 
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it  has  been  already  observed  (on  ver.  14)  that  neither  did  Paul  ooir- 
ceive  it  to  b6  quite  close  at  hand,  as  if  it  might  take  place  in  his 
own  lifetime  ;  he  did  not  know  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming 
(Acts  i.  7),  but  hoped  that  which  they  longed  for  would  soon  come 
to  pass.  The  greater  or  less  length  of  the  interval,  however,  does 
not  hi  any  way  affect  the  substance  of  the  view  ;  if  there  were  but 
a  single  generation  between,  still  the  question  always  arises  how  this 
one  is  to  be  regarded  ;  and  it  cannot  be  answered  otherwise  than  as  it 
has  been,  since  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the 
generation  either  attains  salvation  without  exception,  or  perishes 
without  exception.  The  expression  &x9^^  ^^y  consequently,  is  meant 
merely  to  indicate  the  term  at  which  the  salvation  of  Israel  will 
come  to  pass,  without  more  particularly  defining  the  time.  The 
coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Q^ntiles  (viz.,  into  the  kingdom  of 
God),  is,  however,  no  less  a  difficulty  than  the  determining  of  ttoc 
liaparjX.  Are  we,  under  this  phrase,  to  understand  all  G-entiles  who 
ever  lived  or  will  live,  without  exception  ?*  This,  again,  cannot 
possibly-  be  the  apostle's  meaning,  since  in  ch.  i.  he  had  represented 
them  as  so  deeply  sunk,  and  nowhere  intimates  that  all  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  brought  to  repentance.  Or  is  it  only  aU  the  Gen- 
tiles who  shall  be  alive  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming  ?  If 
so,  how  should  the  better-minded  of  the  earlier  heathens  (ii  14, 26, 
27)  have  offended,  who,  without  guilt  of  their  own,  kn/Bw  nothing  of 
the  way  of  salvation  ?  And  how  can  we  isconcile  with  this  the 
statement,  which  is  continually  repeated  in  Scripture  (comp.  on 
Matth.  xxiv.),  that  just  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  sin  will 
be  exceedingly  powerful  among  n^en  ?  That  every  individual  shoidd 
be  won  to  the  truth  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, is  in  itself  unlikely,  and  contradicts  Scripture,  which  represents 
the  gospel  as  preached  to  them  for  a  tvitnees  unto  them.  (Matth. 
xxiv.  14.)  The  elect  among  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  can  alone  be 
meant.  But  why  does  Paul  choose  for  this  meaning  the  word  .ttA^ 
p(i)/ia,  which  may  also  signify  the  whole  aggregate  body  ?  (Comp. 
on  ver.  12.)  It  is  that  here  again  he  may  retain  the  idea  of 
the  supplying  of  a  deficiency.f  The  gap  caused  by  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  many  Israelites  will  be  filled  up  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  the  Gentiles,  who  enter  into  the  higher  calling  of  those 
fallen  ones.    In  Gbd's  kingdom,  all  is  rule  and  order;  and  thus 

*  According  to  Bev.  zz.  8,  there  are  still  heathens  even  in  the  kingdom  of  Gkid,  who 
are  led  astray  by  Gog  and  Magog;  thus  all  heathens  cannot  become  Christians.  - 

f  It  is  similarly  taken  by  Bengel,  who  rightly  renders  it  supplemefUum,  So^  too, 
Stier,  who  refers  to  John  x.  16,  xi.  62 ;  and  remarks  that  the  conversion  of  the  Qentilea 
will  not  fully  flourish  until  forwarded  by  the  activity  of  the  converted  Israeliiea.  (Comp. 
Is.  ii.  8,  Ixvi.  19,  seq.;  Zechar.  viii.  20,  seq. ;  Mic  v.  7.)  Compare,  also,  Justin  Martyr, 
ApoL  il  p.  82,  ed.  Sylburg.,  who  in  like  manner  expresses  the  idea  of  a  number  of  tlie 
Gentiles  which  is  to  be  filled  up  by  degrees. 
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eren  the  number  of  his  saints  is  counted  1  (1  Cor.  xiy.  33.)  The 
explanation  of  ver.  32  will  shew  how  that  verse  is  reconciled  with 
this  interpretation. 

(Mvarripicv  means  not  something  which  in  itself  cannot  be  known 
bat  something  which  [as  being  the  free  counsel  of  God]  cannot  be 
discovered  by  man.  Thus  the  calling  of  the  Grentiles  is  also  called  ' 
fiwn/pMw.  (1  Cor.  XV.  51 ;  Ephes.  i.  9  ;  iii.  8). — Ua^  iavrio  <t)p6vi' 
pto^  elvai  answers  to  •>'»«»  BSh  (Prov.  iii.  7). — The  Twpaxrtc,  harden'^ 
ingy  (comp.  on  ver.  7)  here  appears  in  so  far  an  act  of  grace,  as  it 
withdraws  knowledge  from  the  people  until  the  suitable  moment  for 
their  conversion.  If  the  Jews  had  resisted  salvation  with  their  eyes 
open,  their  guilt  would  have  been  far  greater  than  in  the  actual  case. 
'AxP^^  ov  can,  of  course,  signify  only  the  limit  until  the  entrance  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  be  complete,  not  the  continuance  of  their  enter- 
ing through  all  ages. — 'Atto  fiepov^  is  not  to  be  joined  with  iniptjai^,  as 
if  the  hardening  were  partial,  but  with  Israel;  as  many  Jews  be- 
came believers,  this  addition  was  necessary.  GlocMer  is  mistaken 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage — "  Hardening  came  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  a  portion  of  it  ;'*  viz.,  from  those  who  lived  in  our 
Lord's  day — t.  6.,  a  part  brought  guilt  on  the  whole ;  dnb  fiepovg 
must  be  the  opposite  to  nac  ^Itrpa^X, — Ovto)  is  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing "  such  circumstances  having  arisen.") 

Vers.  26,  27. — ^Por  the  confirmation  of  this  hope  Paul  now  again 
refers  to  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  quotes  freely  from 
memory,  and  thus  again  blends  two  passages  (Isaiah  lix.  20  and 
xxviL  9).  Hence  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  variations  from  the 
original  and  the  LXX.  The  apostle  was  concerned  only  with  the 
leading  idea,  that,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  deliverance 
19  to  be  expected  for  Israel —  an  idea  which  is,  in  fact,  expressed  in 
both  passives.  That  Paul  regards  Christ  alone  as  the  person  who 
accomplishes  this  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  does  not  suppose  (as  some 
enthusiasts  have  fancied)  that  at  the  end  of  time  a  further  special 
Redeemer  is  to  come  for  Israel — ^requires  no  proof.  The  circum- 
stance that  here  his  coming  is  represented  as  future,  whereas  Jesus 
had  already  performed  his  work  when  Paul  wrote,  is  easily  explained 
by  considering  it  as  intended  to  express  that  the  experience  of  this 
redemption  through  Christ,  before  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
acquired  its  reality  for  them,  is/w^iwe  for  the  Israelites. 

(Instead  of  he  2/c5v,  the  LXX.  have  iveicev  Dtwvj  from  the  He- 
brew Ti»at!?.  Paul  probably  had  in  his  mind  such  passages  as  Ps.  xiv. 
9,  where  '\\^rq  is  found.  The  title  pvSfievog  answers  to  ^w^ii,  a  well- 
known  Jewish  designation  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  the  same  in  idea 
with  acjTi^p. — ^laBriKi]  'nojff  ifiov  points  to  the  fact  that  the  covenant 
proceeds  from  God,  and  is  founded  in  his  grace.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — After  this  full  statement,  the  apostle  is  now  able 
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to  recur  to  the  fandamental  idea,  that  the  Israelites,  consequently; 
although  by  resistance  to  the  gospel  they  had  put  themselves  into 
a  position  of  enmity,  must  yet  ever  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
friends  by  the  believer,  for  the  sake  of  their  fathers  in  whom  they 
frere  called — a  relation  which  cannot  be  done  away  with  by  their 
unfaithfulness.  In  these  verses  there  is  a  contrast  between  evayyi" 
kiovj  gospdy  and  iicAoy?},  dectiony  and  again,  between  6C  ifftdgy  for 
your  saJkeSy  and  dui  tovg  iraripag^/or  the  father^  sokes.  The  former 
of  these  contrasts  of  course  regards  the  gospel  in  connexion  with 
the  resistance  to  it  which  proceeds  from  the  Jews,  and  the  iKXoyq 
with  the  grace  of  God  which  keeps  them  upright.  In  the  word  did 
the  signification  ^^  with  respect  to''  is  primarily  to  be  kept  to.  The 
iffielgy  consequently,  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  Grentiles,  the  fcUhera 
as  the  true  Israel,  so  that  in  these  words  are  signified  the  two  divis- 
ions of  mankind  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Theoc- 
racy. But  when  the  election  is  traced  back  to  the  fathers,  the  idea 
comes  out  that  the  posterity  are  regarded  as  included  in  the  ances- 
tors. (Comp.  particulars  at  Bom.  v.  12  ;  Heb.  vii.  9.)  If  individ- 
uals were  absolutely  isolated,  the  children  would  have  no  connexion 
with  the  fathers.  The  important  point  in  these  verses,  however,  ia 
the  question  whether  here  (ver.  29)  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace 
do  not  appear  to  be  expressed.  We  must,  indeed,  allow  that  Holy 
Scripture  does  not  contain  any  passage  from  which  that  doctrine 
might  be  deduced  with  greater  plausibility  than  from  this,  taken  in 
combination  with  ver.  82.  But  even  here  it  is  easy  to  shew  the  un- 
tenableness  of  such  an  inference.  The  Divine  calling  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  except  as  united  with  Gkni's  omniscience,  by  which  he 
knows  the  non-resistance  of  the  elect ;  he  does  not,  therefore,  force 
the  resisting  will,  since  there  is  no  such  will,  but  he  does  according 
to  his  pleasure  in  those  hearts  which  give  themselves  up  to  him. 
But  if  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  in  all  men  a  certain  resistance 
to  grace,  as  sinful  beings,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  the  power  of 
grace  that  overcomes  this  resistance  in  the  elect ;  that  hence,  we 
must  either  suppose,  if  there  be  any  eternal  damnation,  that  Qod 
by  a  decree  does  not  suffer  grace  to  become  powerful  enough  in  the 
damned  to  overcome  their  resistance,  or  else  we  must  suppose  an 
universal  restoration,  as  many  of  the  later  writers  have  been  led  by 
ver.  32  to  imagine  ;  but  that,  in  any  case,  the  Divine  grace  as  the 
working  of  the  Almighty  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  irresistible — ^if,  I  say, 
such  a  conclusion  were  proposed,  it  may  be  met  as  follows,  from  a 
scriptural  point  of  view,  and  on  scriptural  principles.  The  Almighty 
and  AUwise  Gk)d,  who  has  once  created  man  with  a  capacity  of  re- 
sisting his  will,  cannot  contradict  himself,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
he  should /orce  the  resisting  will  of  the  creature  to  a  conformity  with 
his  own.    Hence  results  the  operation  of  grace  for  every  man  ao- 
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cording  to  the  measure  of  the  position  in  which  he  stands,  so  that 
there  always  remains  for  every  one  a  possibility  of  resisting  the  ope- 
rations of  grace  which  come  to  him.  This  agency  of  God  is,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  understood  only  in  combination  with 
his  omniscience,  by  means  of  which  God  knows  from  everlasting 
those  individuals  who  compose  the  true  Israel  as  persons  who  do  not 
hinder  the  power  of  creative  grace  which  visits  them.* 

(The  x'^^^¥^'^^  ^1^  ^^^  several  manifestations  of  x^*^^  which 
word  would  suit  the  place  equally  well ;  we  are,  of  course,  not  to 
think  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  KAiJ<7tf,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  Divine  agency  by  which  the  grace  which 
dwells  eternally  in  God  visits  man  in  time.  And  this  relation 
of  the  two  expressions,  explains  the  circumstaoce  that  icXf^aig  stands 
second :  if  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  meant, 
KXfj^iq  must  of  course  stand  first. — The  only  other  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  where  the  form  dfjLtrdfieXrfrog  is  found  is  2 
Cor.  vii.  10.  In  profane  Greek  it  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence.) 

Vers.  30,  31. — The  general  principle  which  has  just  been  de- 
clared is  now  established  equally  with  respect  to  Gentiles  (who  are 
again  exclusively  and  expressly  addressed),  and  Jews,  so  that  Di- 
vine grace  forms  the  Israel  of  God  alike  from  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Bat  if  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  were  the  occasion  of  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  it  yet  will  not  in  turn  be  the  apostacy  of  the  Gentiles 
that  is  to  cause  the  restoration  of  Jews  ;  for  an  universal  falling 
away  of  the  Gentile  world  is,  according  to  ver.  25,  inconceivable  ; 
butj  on  the  contrary,  the  Gentile  world's  experience  of  God's  mercy 
will  soften  the  heart  of  Israel  also  to  emulation  of  its  example. 
(Comp.  on  X.  19  ;  xi.  14.) 

(In  dTreiMv  aad  dituBua  the  notions  of  disobedience  and  ut^ 
hdief  interpenetrate  each  other ;  the  latter  is  properly  deviation 

*  The  Editor  deems  it  proper,  here,  once  for  all,  to  utate  hig  dissent  from  Olshau- 
aen's  explanation  of  the  profound  Questions  here  presented.  He  cannot  acoept  the 
author's  solution  of  the  relation  of  Divine  grace  to  human  salvatioa.  He  does  not  belieTO 
that  the  tuming-pomt  in  election  is  Grod's  foreknowledge  of  the  non-resistance  of  his 
grace  on  the  part  of  the  elect  He  belieyes  that  there  is  no  antecedent  difference  between 
thoee  who  accept  the  grace  of  God  and  those  who  reject  it.  Those  who  are  saved  are 
subdued  by  the  power  (whether  called  irresistible  or  not)  of  Divine  grace,  jet  without  aaj 
infringement  of  their  free  agency,  and  those  who  refVise  it  might  in  like  manner,  with 
precisely  the  same  ease  ^  in  every  case  it  is  the  work  of  Omnipotenoe)  be  constrained, 
if  it  were  the  Divine  pleasure  to  do  80»  Any  other  view  than  this  makes  salvation,  after 
all,  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  creature,  and  embarrasses  the  subject  with  inexplicable 
difficulties.  True,  indeed,  to  these  spiritual  and  miraculous  workings  God  brings;  so  far 
AS  may  be,  the  support  of  natural  agencies,  and  hence,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  was 
doubtless  brought  about  a  gradual  preparedness  of  the  Gentile  world,  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel ;  yet  no  such  preparednc-ss  as  rendered  tbe  communication  of  faith  leas  im- 
vediately  and  omnipotently  Divine.— [K. 
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from  true  obedience  towards  God.*  The  dative,  ry  dTTei$f.i^  is,  of 
course,  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  by  occasion  of  their  unbelief/'— . 
The  attempt  to  connect  vfierepo)  iXeei  with  ijfneiSffaav  is  quite  inad- 
missible, if  there  were  no  other  reason  than  that  the  unbelief  of  tb-d 
Jews  did  not  follow  hut  preceded  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles. — ^la 
ver.  31,  vfjLeTip(f)  iXiei  is  to  be  taken  passively  "  through  Ood's  sheW" 
ing  you  mercy ^^  not  actively,  ^^throttgh  your  practising  Tnercy,'' 
For,  according  to  ver,  11,  Paul  means  to  say,  "  Your  reception  is 
intended  to  provoke  Israel  to  jealousy,  in  order  that  it  also  may  lay 
hold  on  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ/' — ^Tbe  insertion  of  vvv  or 
varepov  before  iXerfiiocn  is  a  mere  correction  of  the  transcribers,  which 
varied  according  as  they  imagined  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  be  near  or  more  remote.) 

Ver.  82. — The  whole  statement  is  at  length  concluded  with  a 
deeply  significant  declaration,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  is  represented  as  the  act  of  Oody  without  prejudice  to  the 
freedom  of  man.  Sin  itself  must  become  a  foil  to  that  which  is 
gt)od  and  beautiful ;  it  turns  love  into  grace,  and  grace  into  mercy. 
Bin  (in  its  outward  determinate  form),  no  less  than  mercy — all  is  the 
act  of  God,  the  all-sufficient.  The  limits,  however,  which  in  the 
apostle's  mind  are  set  to  this  sublime  declaration,  are  exceeded  by 
those  among  the  later  interpreters  (especially  Beiche,  Kollner,  and 
Gluckler),  who  understand  the  words  ol  ndvre^  to  relate  to  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  word  stands  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  plain  statements  of  Paul,  that  all  are  not  the 
cliildreii  of  faith  (ix.  6);  moreover,  the  article  before  navreg-^  forbids 
us  to  suppose  so,  shewing,  as  it  does,  that  we  are  not  to  think  of 
the  absolute  total  of  the  individuals  who  compose  mankind,  but  of 
that  aggregate  of  the  elect  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  had 
previously  been  indicated.  And  lastly,  the  words  tva  rovg  ndvrag 
kAE^oxi,  that  he  may  have  mercy  on  aU,  should  at  all  events  be  un- 
derstood as  signifying  the  Divine  purpose  only,  like  other  passages 
which  declare  the  universality  of  grace  (1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9  ; 
1  John  ii.  2),  without  giving  us  to  suppose  that  this  purpose  takes 
effect  in  the  case  of  every  individual.  Since,  then,  Paul  teaches,  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  salvation  is  not  in  fact  attained  by  every 

*  Pa'd  does  not  intend  in  this  place  tg  treat  of  the  origin  of  unbelief  among  th9 
heatlion,  but  only  of  the  facL  Hefioe  there  was  no  need  for  Bengel's  observation,  "  Incre* 
dulitns  cadit  etiam  in  eos  qui  ipsi  non  nudivere  verbum  Dei ;  quia  tamen  primitus  id  in 
patriarol.id,  Adamo,  Noacho,  euseeperanf  It  is  simpler  to  say  that,  as  through  thdii 
fiiil  in  Adam  tbey  were  sinners,  so  too  were  they  unbelievers. 

f  Cornp.  the  Comm.  on  John  xii.  32.  I  would  remark,  further,  that  in  the  exposition 
of  tnat  passAgu  I  have  not  given  prominence  to  the  circumstance  that  there  too  it  ia  the 
fiuiyose  and  not  the  effect  that  is  spoken  of.  We  may  say  that  in  that  place  the  subject 
iH  the  universality  of  the  workings  of  groGt^  but  not  the  salieaJLvm  of  all ;  i  e.,  not  the  a<h 
tual  result. 
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individual  of  mankind  (2  Tbess.  i.  9),  the  interpretation  of  this  pas* 
sage  which  has  been  noticed,  can  be  regarded  only  as  erroneous. 
Stier,  among  later  writers,  rightly  declares  himseUT  to  the  same 
eflect  The  parallel  passage,  GaL  iii.  22,  speaks  decidedly  in  feVour 
of  our  interpretation.  It  ia  there  said  ovvixXBiaev  ^  ypatlnj  rdnavTa 
vnb dftofrlaVy  Jva  ^ hrayyeXia  kn*  maref^  'Itfoov XfHorov  6cd^ ,toI^  nia^ 
revovaijthe  Scripture  canduded  all  things  under  ein^  etc.  Thus, 
although  the  apostle  had  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  taken  a 
more  extensive  conception  of  the  whole,  so  that  even  the  creation 
may  be  understood  as  comprehended  in  it,*  still  in  the  latter  part 
he  restricts  the  salvation  to  those  who  believe;  but  that  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  mankind,  without  exception,  will  believe,  is  assuredly  not 
Paul's  meaning,  since  in  2  Thess.  ill  2  he  says  expressly,  ov  yap 
ndvTUiv  ij  Trf^rrif,  for  not  all  have/cUth^  and  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  seq.,  he 
particularly  describes  the  manner  in  which  very  many  give  them- 
selves wholly  up  to  sin,  and  fall  away  again  from  the  faith  which 
they  had  acknowledged. 

(The  expression  ovyKTxUiv  is  based  on  the  metaphor  of  a  prison, 
in  which  those  whose  guilt  is  alike  are  shut  up  together.  Ei^  arre^- 
^uav  denotes  the  element  to  which  men  are  thereby  made  over ; 
while  in  GaL  ili«  22,  imb  dpuxfriav  denotes  sin  as  the  har«t^  master,  to 
whose  service  sinners  must  be  subject.  The  whole  passage,  however, 
represents  God,  not  as  the  author  of  sin,  through  whose  influence 
and  counsel  it  is  generated,  but  as  one  who  distributes  in  equal 
measures  the  evil  whidi  has  been  generated  by  the  abused  free-will 
of  the  creature,  in  order  to  afford  a  possibility  of  salvation  to  all  who 
do  not  resist.) 

Ver.  33L — ^This  whole  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  ways 
of  the  Lord,  who  knows  how  to  gather  his  flock  unto  himself  out  of 
all  languages,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  was  assuredly  fitted  to  excite 
a  feeling  o£  amazement  and  admiration.f  To  this  feeling,  then, 
the  apostle  gives  vent  in  an  exclamation,  brief,  indeed,  but  fraught 

*  D.  and  E.  reftd  rd  iravjOj  and  RG.  read  Travro,  in  Rodi.  zL  32  also,  but  these  varia- 
dons  are  aeeminglj  to  be  regarded  onlj  as  corrections  from  GaL  ilL  22,  which  passage,  as 
being  an  important  parallel,  might  easily  inflaence  the  text  of  the  other. 

f  This  bold  and  powerful  &ght  seems,  however,  to  have  a  foundation  only  on  the  sup- 
poaition  of  an  entire  restoration.  If  only  some,  or  but  a  few  in  all,  are  blessed,  how  ia 
God*8  wisdom  to  become  manifest  in  the  result  ?  but  if  all  become  saved,  without  preju- 
dice to  free-will  and  justice,  this,  assuredly,  appears  as  a  miracle  of  God.  The  doctrine  of 
ft  restoration  baa  very  many  passages  of  PauVs  epistles  apparently  in  its  fevour.  [Yet  this 
only  by  remote  and  unoertain  inference,  and  surely  not  to  be  relied  on  againat  the  nu- 
merous and  express  testimonies  against  it  It  is  difficult  in  the  present  case  to  see  the 
JQstioe  of  Olshanaen's  remark.  The  apostle's  admiration  is  called  forth  by  those  wonder- 
Ail  dealui0i  of  God  by  which  he  first  makes  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  the  occasion  of  the 
Admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  theii^  reception  again  provocative  of  a  salutary  and  life- 
bringing  jealousy  among  the  Jews.  The  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration  does  not  seem 
at  an  in  the  apostle's  thought&]— {K. 
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with  profound  emotion  and  lofty  thoughts.  If,  however,  Pdffog 
nXovTov  be  taken  as  one  notion  (according  to  the  usual  explanation), 
then  that  very  attribute  of  God  is  wanting  which,  from  the  context, 
we  "must  expect  to  find  mentioned  before  all  others — that  of  com- 
passionate love.  There  is  something  so  distressing  in  this  want, 
that  we  decide  with  Gldckler  in  favour  of  understanding  nXovrog  to 
mean  riches  of  Tnercy — of  love.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, since  Paul  speaks  directly  of  -nXwro^  Xpiarw  (Eph.  iii.  8  ; 
Phil,  iv,  19),  which  can  only  be  understood  of  his  grace;  and  since, 
besides,  in  the  idea  of  love  there  is  involved  an  intimation  of  its 
overflowing,  rich  character,  which  establishes  a  natural  connexioa 
between  love  and  spiritual  riches.  Add  to  this,  that  the  clauses 
which  follow  correspond  exactly,  in  a  reversed  order,  to  the  three 
attributes.  The  words  "  how  unsearchable,*'  etc.,  refer  to  "  knowl- 
edge," "  for  who  hath  known,"  etc.,  to  "  wisdom,"  and  lastly,  "  who 
hath  first  given  to  him,"  to  the  mere  grace,  which  gives  where  there 
is  no  desert.  Nay,  further,  in  ver.  86,  the  three  prepositions  ^f,  <J«f, 
and  e/f  point  back  to  the  three  characteristics  mentioned  in  ver.  33. 
Reiche's  remark,  that  if  three  genitives  were  to  be  connected  with 
OaBogj  there  ought  also  to  be  «a/  before  TtAwrof,  or  that  which  stands 
before  awpiag  should  be  wanting,  is  without  significance.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  xal  before  awpiag  is  wanting  in  some 
MSS.,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  a  triple  nai  in  this  place  ;  it  would  be  necessary  only  if  it 
had  the  sense  of  as  u>eU  ,  ,  .  as  also  ;  but  here  we  may  take  it  as 
merely  a  connecting  particle,  like  the  Hebrew  n,  so  that  the  passage 
resembles  Matth.  xxvi.  59  ;  Eph.  iv.  6.) 

(Iwpta  is  God's  knowledge  of  the  purposes^  yvtoai^  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  things. — "^^ve^epevvrjTog  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  Aquila  uses  it,  Prov.  xxv.  3,  for  tj n  yvi. — 
*Ave^Lxvlaaro^  occurs  again,  Eph.  iii.  8,  and  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
Job  V.  9,  ix.  10. — KplfMTa  and  ddot  signify  the  utterances  of  God's  will 
in  as  far  as  they  give  things  their  nature  and  subsistence,  while  in 
ver.  34  is  described  the  agency  of  God  in  determining  ends.) 

(Vers.  S4,  35. — The  apostle  enlarges  on  the  unsearchableness  ol 
God  in  words  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  xl.  13 ;  Job  xli. 
11).  The  meaning,  of  course,  is  only  that  no  creature  can  pene^ 
irate  into  the  counsel  of  God ;  but,  doubtless,  God  himself  may, 
by  revelation  of  himself,  give  glimpses  into  his  ways.  The  words 
ri^  TTQOEdcjKsv  avTw,  however,  are  in  every  respect  to  be  taken  al>- 
solutcly,  inasmuch  as  the  giving  powers  of  the  creature  are  them* 
selves  only  derivative ;  the  creature  has  nothing  of  its  own  but 
what  is  evil.  God's  gtft  is  always  a  grace,  for  it  can  never  be  de- 
served. 

(The  passage,  Jobxli.  2,  is  in  the  LXX.,  xli.  11,  and  runs  thug 
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^rig  dwionjaeral  fiot  kcu  imofjisveT.  In  the  Hebrew,  on  the  other 
hand^  it  is  bV*»j.  •♦5'9'^^gn  ^,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  sense  of 
Paul's  words.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  apostle  translated  immedi- 
ately from  the  original.  In  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  the 
words  are  placed  at  Is.  xL  14,  bat  as  they  are  there  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  Hebrew,  they  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  written  by  some 
copyist  in  the  margin  of  xL  13,  and  so  have  found  their  way  into  the 
text  of  some  MSS.) 

Yer.  36. — Paul  at  length  closes  his  sublime  doctrinal  discussion 
with  a  doxology,  in  which  God  is  described  as  embracing  all  things^ 
— as  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  believing  Israel  as  a  whole,  and  of  every  individual.  That 
these  references  are  what  is  intended  by  the  prepositions  ^^,  did^  and 
eky  is  no  longer  questioned  by  later  writers.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  continue  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  references  also  express  the 
relation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  In  an  exactly  similar  way  it  is 
said  of  God,  Eph.  iv.  6,  6  in  I  ndvrcjv  ical  did  ndvrcov^  koI  iv  ndai. 
Of  the  Father  as  the  aource  of  all  being,  tK  or  im6  is  always  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  M  with  respect  to  his  absolute  power ;  of 
the  Son,  always  <J*a,  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Father,  the  organ  of  his 
agency  (comp.  on  John  i  8);  of  the  Spirit,  elg^  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
End  to  which  the  Divine  agency  leads,  or  ^,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
element  which  penetrates  and  supports  all  things.  1  Cor.  viii.  6  is 
decisive  in  fevour  of  this  interpretation  ;  as  there  Paul  himself  ex- 
plains i^  ov  and  6i'  ov  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  he  does  not  also  mention  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  only 
objection  which  might  be  advanced  is,  that  the  passages,  thus  un- 
derstood, might  &vour  Sabellianism.  It  is,  indeed,  unquestionable 
that  the  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  cannot  be  deduced 
from  these  passages,  which  witness  only  to  the  unity  of  Essence ; 
but  if  the  personality  be  warranted  elsewhere,  such  passages  as  these 
are  no  argument  against  it,  affirming,  as  they  do,  notliing  more 
than  that  one  Divine  essence  manifests  itself  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  Again,  CoL  i.  16,  might  seem  to  bear  against  our  interpre- 
tation, as  there  the  predicates  of  the  Spirit  (el^  and  h)^  although 
not  those  of  the  Father,  are  transferred  to  the  Son.  This,  however, 
may  be  got  over  by  the  consideration,  that  the  agency  of  the  Son 
and  that  of  the  Spirit  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  not  unfrequently 
represented  as  blended  together — the  Spirit  receives  everything 
from  the  8o*h  (John  xvi.  14) ;  hence  also  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Spirit  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son,  without  its  thence  following  that 
the  difference  of  personalities  in  the  Divine  being,  as  indicated  by 
prepositions,  is  not  to  be  maintained. 

*  Tholuck  aptly  oompar^  with  this  Dante's  addreas  to  Gk>d— "  Thon  in  whom  all 
gpnd  things  begin  and  end ! 
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lldvra  slg  airov,  aU  things  to  Am,  might  finally  be  referred  to 
the  restoration  of  all  things  ;  but  in  this  aphoristic  clause  there  is 
not  80  much  the  declaration  of  a  fact — that  all  things  shall  be 
brought  back — as  that  all  are  designed  to  be  brought  back  to  him  ; 
but  whether  all  things  attain  this  destination,  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  a  different  question.  Still,  in  this  place,  as  in  others,  the  appear- 
ance is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  restoration.^  (Comp.  the  re- 
marks on  1  Cor.  XV.  26,  seq.) 

*  Ko  one  doubts  that  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  will  make  end- 
less sin  and  suffering  redound  to  his  glorj.  The  declaration  that  **  all  things  are  to*  him,'* 
no  more  proves  that  there  will  not  always  be  sin  in  the  nniyerse,  than  that  there  is  fioto 
uo  sin  in  the  uniYerse.  For  if  sin,  admitted  into  the  nniverse  at  all,  can  be  made  triba- 
taey  to  the  Divine  gloiyi  It  oaimot  be  provecf  that  endless  sin  maj  not  be  equally  sa—- [K. 


PART  m. 

(xn.  1— XV.  83.) 
THE  ETHICAL  EXPOSITION. 

BBCnON  L 

(XII.  1— XIIL  14.) 

EZHOBTATIONS  TO  LOYB  AND  ObEDIENOE. 

The  apostle  most  appropriately  follows  up  his  detailed  doctrincu 
discnssion  with  an  ethical  party  as  in  almost  all  his  epistles.  As 
blossom  and  fruit  grow  'only  from  a  sound  root,  so  too  it  is  only 
from  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  the  redemption  wrought  by  him,  that 
true  moral  Ufe  proceeds.  But  from  this  faith  it  must  indeed  o/'ne- 
cessity  be  produced,  as  surely  as  light  and  warmth  must  be  diffused 
where  there  is  fire.  But  if  from  this  it  should  be  argued,  that  there* 
fore  there  can  be  no  need  of  particular  moral  admonitions,  we  should 
overlook  the  perverseness  of  human  nature.  If  indeed  the  life  of 
faith  had  its  thoroughly  right  course  in  every  individual,  then,  cer- 
tainly, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  fruits  which  ought  to  proceed  from  it,  even  as  there  is  no  need 
of  any  special  precautions  in  order  to  make  a  generous  tree  bring 
forth  generous  &uit&  But  in  man,  changeable  as  he  is,  life  has  no 
such  physically  regulated  course.  .  The  disordered  relations  of  head 
and  heart  often  lead  him  to  persuade  himself  that  he  has  the  life 
of  faith,  without  really  having  it  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  point 
to  the  fruits  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  failure  in  these  is  a  decisive 
token  of  internal  deficiency.  The  object  of  the  ethical  admoni- 
tions is  not,  therefore,  immediately  through  them  to  produce  fruit ; 
for  of  this  law  altogether  is  incapable,  even  in  its  New  Testa- 
ment form.  Still  neither  is  their  object  the  purely  negative  one  of 
merely  forming  a  mirror,  in  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cern what  he  has  not  and  is  not.  Bather  the  ethical  admonitions  of 
the  New  Testament  have  a  po^tVe  character  which  consists  in  this, 
that,  although  they  do  not  work  productively  (which  nothing  can  do 
but  faith,  or  the  power  of  the  Spirit  accompanjing  the  admonitions), 
yet  they  are  meant  to  arouse  the  consciousness  how  far  the  power  of 
faith  must  wock  into  all  relations  of  life,  even  the  minutest.    The 
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advanced  members  of  the  church,  therefore,  and  above  all,  the 
apostles,  have  to  shew  others  the  way  how  gradually  to  attain  to 
the  state  of  being  completely  and  throughout  pervaded  by  the 
Christian  principle. 

In  the  ethical  development  before  us,  we  must  first  direct  our 
view  to  the  plan  which  the  apostle  follows.  For  I  can  by  no  means 
accede  to  the  assertion  of  the  majority  of  expositors,  that  Paul 
has  no  plan  at  all  here,  and  merely  strings  his  exhortations  together 
without  regard  to  order  ;  rather  we  should  adhere  to  the  deep 
saying  of  Hamann — ^^  In  the  Bible  there  is  the  same  regular  dis- 
order as  in  nature."*  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  portion,  the  apos- 
tle starts  from  the  idea  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
morality — an  absolutely  comprehensive  consecration  of  the  whole  life. 
This  has  MlmUity  for  the  principle  which  gives  the  tone  to  the  inner 
life  (xii.  8),  and  out  of  it  are  rightly  shaped, /r«^,  the  relation  of 
the  individual  Christian  to  the  church  of  God  on  earth  (xiL  4-13), 
according  to  faith  (4-8),  love  (9-11),  and  hope  (12-13);  and  also, 
secondly y  his  relation  to  the  world  (xii.  14-gl,)  inasmuch  as  the  prin- 
ciple teaches  him  even  to  love  and  bless  his  enemies.  And  this  general 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  world  finds  its  especial  application 
in  his  position  towards  the  govemmerUj  which  (xs  such  always  stands 
without  the  church,  inasmuch  as  it,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  social  body,  can  only  represent  the  law,  and  not  the  gospel.  In 
submitting  to  the  ruling  power,  therefore,  the  believer  submits  to 
the  Divine  law  itself,  and  his  submission  to  both  is  equally  without 
exception  (xiii.  1-7).  But,  again,  this  obedience  to  the  Divine  or- 
dinance has  its  root  in  nothing  else  than  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  to  which  the  time  of  the  Messiah  urgently  warns  us  to 
devote  ourselves,  since  now  the  night  is  past  and  the  day  has 
dawned  ;  for  which  cause,  also,  the  believer  is  bound  to  walk  as  a 
child  of  light,  and  has  before  him  the  task  of  quelling  all  the  works 
of  the  flesh  (xiii.  8-14).  The  apostle  takes  this  last  turn  with  a 
prospective  regard  to  what  follows  in  ch.  xiv.,  where  he  has  to  deal 
with  an  error  opposite  to  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh,  yiz.,  with  false 
asceticism. 

§  17.  Op   Lovk. 

(Xn.  1-2L) 

The  apostle  sets  out  with  the  idea  of  an  entire  devotion,  t.  c,  of- 
fering up  of  one's-self  to  God,  as  the  fundamental  moral  principle 
of  the  Christian,  (renunciation  of  vice  being  the  fundamental  moral 

*  Compare  the  instructive  Essaj  bj  Stier — "Die  geheimere  Orinung^pn  his  *' An- 
dentnngea  fur  glaubiges  Schriftverstandniss,"  Konigsberg,  1824,  p.  "SS,  seq.) 
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principle  of  the  man  who  livee  under  the  law).  The  motive  of  this 
is  the  mercy  of  God  (manifested  in  Christ),  which  must  call  forth  a 
retnm  of  love  ;  and  the  devotion  is  represented  ad  absolute,  inas- 
much as  it  extends  even  to  the  body — thus  presupposing  the  devo- 
tion of  spirit  and  soul.  It  is  only  in  this  absolute  entireness  that 
devotion  to  Gkxl  has  a  meaj^ng  and  significancy,  or  is  a  karpeta 
loryiKrjy  rationed  service  ;  the  Lord  of  all  requires  every  man  to  give 
bis  all. 

(The  cvv  is  inmiediately  connected  with  zi.  36,  but^  in  so  far  as 
this  verse  is  a  summing-up  of  the  whole  preceding  argument  [espe- 
cially from  ix.  1],  it  is  also  connected  with  the  whole  of  what  pre- 
cedes.— ^2a>/[xa,  body^  is  not  chosen  because  it  suits  better  with  the 
notion  of  a  sacrifice,  or  even  because  it  stands  by  synecdoche  for  the 
whole  man  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  di;,  but  in  order 
to  extend  the  idea  of  Christian  sanctification  even  to  the  lowest 
power  of  human  nature. — In  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  indicated  the 
spiritual  priesthood  of  the  Christian  [comp.  at  1  Pet.  ii.  9],  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  outward  churchy  but  rather  to  the  in^yard  life; 
the  unceasing  praying  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  the  continual  sacrifice 
which  they  present  to  God.  The  predicates  fakra,  dyia^  and  evdpeoro^^ 
characterize  the  nature  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  ;  even  the  Old 
Testament  required  for  sacrifice  animals  free  from  blemish  [Levit. 
xxii.  20,  Deut.  xv.  21];  how  much  more  must  the  New  Testament 
require  a  pure  mind  1  The  epithet  $w<to,  living j  however,  is  peculiar. 
For  every  sacrifice  only  becomes  what  it  is  when  the  animal  dies  and 
sheds  its  blood  ;  but  the  Christian  life  is  an  unceasing  spiritual  de- 
votion of  self,  a  living  sacrifice  or  self-offering. — Aoytic^^  occurs  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  only  at  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  It  is  equivalent 
to  vosQo^^  which,  however,  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  New  Testament,* 
although  the  substantive  vov^  is  the  usual  expression,  and  X&yoq  does 
not  occur  as  synonymous  with  vovq.  The  service  of  God  is  here 
styled  rational.^  as  alone  answering  to  its  ideal  The  opposite  to  it 
is  not  that  which  is  false  [for  the  outward  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  not  false],  but  only  that  which  is  subordinate  ;  the  Old 
Testament  institutions  are  sensible  forms  for  the  ideas. — There  is  a 
hardness  in  the  accusative  construction,  as  it  does  not  accord  well 
with  Tcapaarijacu  ;  it  should  have  been  S  i<m  XoyiKt}  Xarpeta,) 

Ver.  2. — The  negative  idea  is  opposed  to  the  positive  :  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  in  which  good  and  evil  are  mingled,  but 
form  yourselves  after  the  pattern  of  the  absolutely  pure  heavenly 
world.  The  idea  of  man's  capability  of  formation,  of  the  reception 
into  his  inward  part  of  a  holy  or  an  unholy  image,  is,  according  to 
scriptural  principles,  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  image^  and  of  the  essential  character  of  the  soul.     The 

*  The  parallel  vovvex*^  ooours  Mark  zlL  34. 
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Vw;t^  has  no  active,  creative  nature,  but  is  passive  in  its  character ; 
it  cannot  of  itself  produce  a  form,  a  shaping  of  the  being,  but  the 
influences  which  it  receives  impress  a  form  on  it.  It  has,  however, 
the  power  of  warding  off  unholy  agencies,  and  of  giving  itself  up 
without  reserve  to  those  which  are  holy  ;  and  this  self-surrender  is 
the  way  of  sanctification. 

(On  aUbv  ovTog  comp.  Comm.  vol.  i.,  p.  459,  seq.;  oUjv  fxiXXav,  t.  c, 
ov^viog,  is  here  to  be  understood  as  its  opposite. — JtvaxqiMrU^taSai  is 
also  found  at  1  Pet.  i.  14 ;  its  meaning  is,  to  take  the  oxvi^  of 
something  else.  It  is  substantially  =  fJLerafwpffxwodcu  ;  the  latter 
expression,  however,  bears  rather  an  internal,  the  former  an  external 
relation. — The  dvoKaivtoaig  rov  vo6g,  renewing  of  the  mindy  here  de- 
notes the  progressively  transforming  work  in  the  believer.  The 
vovg  itself  is  the  first  object  of  this  work  ;  but  from  it  as  a  begin- 
ning, the  whole  man,  even  to  his  body,  is  renewed.  Tit.  iii.  6  is  the 
only  other  place  where  the  substantive  occurs  ;  the  verbs  dvaxcuvoG)  [2 
Cor.  iv.  16  ;  Col.  iii.  10],  and  dvaKcuvl^u)  [Heb.  vi.  4-6]  are  more  fre- 
quent. '  The  renewal  is  not  different  in  kind  from  regeneration;  the 
latter  term,  however,  regards  the  matter  rather  as  an  act,  the  former, 
rather  as  a  consequence  of  this  act.  Renewal  coincides  exactly 
with  sanctification— in  which  expression,  also,  the  gradual  preva- 
lence of  the  new  life  is  marked.  In  elg  to  doiufjLd^eiv  it  is  signified 
that  the  natural  man  cannot  truly  prove  the  will  of  God  ^  he  is 
without  the. higher  light  and  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  ;  he  can, 
consequently,  discern  God's  will  only  in  that  which  is  most  pal- 
pable.*) 

The  first  particular  to  which  the  apostle  passes  from  his  more 
general  admonition,  is  humility,  the  peculiarly  Christian  virtue,  the 
supporter  of  ^11  the  rest.  Through  this  it  is  that  each  man  ac- 
knowledges the  place  and  the  gift  allotted  to  him,f  and  thus  makes 
possible  a  joint  operation  of  the  whole.  The  apostle  utters  this  and 
the  following  exhortations,  however,  not  as  his  personal  good  wishes, 
but  by  virtue  of  his  apostolical  authority ;  and  this  for  believers 
alone,  since  it  is  only  to  the  position  of  the  life  of  faith  that  the  in- 
structions which  follow  are  suited.  Where  the  principle  itself  is  yet 
wanting,  no  directions  can  be  given  how  it  shall  diffuse  itself  through 
and  impregnate  all  the  relations  of  life ;  or,  at  the  utmost,  they 
can  only  effect  that  which  is  all  that  the  law  altogether  can  effect 
— ^the  knowledge  of  sin.    (Rom.  iii.  20.) 

(Xdpig  denotes  primarily  the  apostolic  office,  but  of  course  in 

*  Augustine  aptlj  says — "  Tantnm  videmus  quantum  morimur  huic  saeculo;  quantum 
sutem  huic  vivimus,  non  videmus." 

f  Reiche  supposes  that  the  apostle  is  led  aw^ciy  from  the  chief  idea»  humility,  to  a  sub- 
sidiary consideration,  the  gifts ;  but  the  two  subjects  are  most  closely  connected.  It  is 
precisely  the  consciousness  of  our  Qwn  limited  gifts  that  teaches  the  necessity  of  co* 
operation  with  others,  who  possess  other  gifts. 
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connexion  with  the  gifts  imparted  for  discharging  it.  The  wordfl 
navTi  Tw  6vTi  h  vfuvj  to  every  one  who  ia  among  you,  are  intended^ 
nnqueetionably,  to  make  the  exhortation  quite  general ;  but  the 
"  among  you''  is  meant  to  mark  especially  that  the  exhortation  is 
addressed  to  believers,  to  members  of  the  church. — 'TnefHppovsiv  = 
wjn^Xap^ovelv,  comp.  xi.  20. — ^In  nap'  8  del  0pomv,  it  is  indicated  that 
there  is  also  a  false  humility,  which  will  not  own  to  itself  what  God 
has  done.  True  humility  is  fully  conscious  of  the  grace  which  it 
has  received,  of  the  call  which  has  been  addressed  to  it,  yet  not  as 
if  this  were  anything  of  its  own,  but  as  of  God.  This  true  humility 
is  aaxpgovelv  =  rd  <hm  (ppovelv,  sound'-mindedness,  the  right  and  healthy 
view  of  ourselves  and  our  position.  God's  creation  knows  no  abso- 
lute equality ;  as  among  angels  there  is  subordination,  so  too  in  the 
church  of  God  the -measure  of  faith,  and  consequently  also  the 
measure  of  the  Spirit,  is  variously  dealt  out.  And  this  not  alone 
according  to  individual  faithfulness,  but  according  also  to  the 
fi-ee  ordering  of  God.  Faithy  is  here  taken  quite  generally,  as 
denoting  the  subjective  disposition  of  soul,  in  which  man  is  capable 
of  receiving  into  himself  the  objective  working  of  the  Spirit — the 
grace  spoken  of  in  ver.  6.  This  expression  "  measure  of  faith"  has, 
as  is  well  known,  given  rise  to  the  dogmatic  term  analogia  fidei; 
but  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  sense  of  the  phrase  is  here 
quite  different.  On  the  trajection  kKoan^  ^  comp.  Winer's  Gr.,  § 
61.  3.) 

Vers.  4,  5. — After  the  figure  of  the  human  organism,  the  apos- 
tle regards  believers  as  an  organic  whole,  in  which  the  individuals, 
as  members,  are  mutually  supplementary  ;  the  visible  church,  there- 
fore, like  the  invisible,  cannot  be  conceived  without  members  re- 
spectively leading  and  led  ;  and  hence  follows  the  necessity  of 
government  for  the  visible  church. 

(Comp.  on  the  figure  of  the  <tc5^  more  particularly  at  1  Cor.  xii. 
— On  6  61  Koff  df,  comp.  oh  Mark  xiv.  19  ;  John  viii.  9,  where  elc 
KoB*  fil^  occurs,  as  here,  in  the  sense  of  "  each."  (Comp.  Winer's 
Gr.,  §  37. 3.)  Every  one  is  regarded  as  a  collective  notion,  and  is 
construed  with  the  plural  idXri,  For  the  completion  of  the  parallel, 
there  should  immediately  have  been  added — and  these  members  have 
also  diverse  operations;  but  this  is  more  fvllj  set  forth  in  ver.  6 
and  what  follows.) 

Vers.  6-8. — Having  hitherto  regarded  the  persons  themselves, 
as  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  apostle  in  the  sequel 
makes  use  of  the  figure  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  the  various 
gifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (who,  regarded  in  his  operation,  is  the 
same  with  grace),  as  determining  the  various  agency  of  the  members. 
,Paul  h^re  only  names  some  gifts  by  way  of  example — and  indeed 
ofily  three ;  while  in  1  Cor.  xii.  7,  seq.,  a  much  greater  number  ia 
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enumerated.  To  the  Charismata  properly  bo  called — t.  e.,  to  the. 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age — 
there  are  then  added  (ver.  8)  other  points,  which  might  either  be 
taken  as  merely  expressions  of  the  three  Charismata,  or  as  phe- 
nomena of  the  Christian  life  in  general,  such  as  are  enumerated  in 
the  8th  and  following  verses.  As  expressions  of  the  three  Charis- 
mata, they  might  perhaps  be  taken  in  a  reversed  order,  so  that 
TTopajtaXuv  should  be  applied  to  the  diddatcaXog,  fieradidovai  to  the 
diaKovog,  rTpoiaraadai  and  i^lv  to  the  npwfnJTfj^y  with  reference  to  the 
severe  and  to  the  gentle  duties  of  his  office  respectively.  For  in 
the  three  gifts  there  seems  at  the  same  time  to  predominate  a 
reference  to  the  three  principal  offices  in  the  church,  the  TrpwprJTijg 
answering  to  the  bishop,  the  diddatcaXog  to  the  presbyter,  and  the 
third  gift  to  the  SiaKovo^.  There  seems,  however,  one  objection  to  this 
supposition  of  the  three  gifts,  viz.,  the  dre  before  TTapoucaXCjv,  But, 
as  appears  from  D.E.F.G.,  and  other  critical  authorities,  this  is  spu- 
rious, and  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  only  from  the  analogy  of 
the  preceding  dre  6  6i6daK<»nf,  Paul  knows  nothing  of  a  special 
Charisma  of  TraQOKXTiaiq.  As  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  Meyer 
would  erroneously  connect  ^x^vrtq  with  ^a/xev  (ver.  5) ;  but  the  <5e  of 
ver.  6,  by  which,  in  contrast  with  the  already  concluded  sentence,  vers, 
4,  5,  the  discourse  is  begun  afresh,  and  carried  onwards,  is  decidedly 
against  this.*  The  sentence  beara  rather  the  character  of  an  ami- 
coluthon ;  the  verb  is  wanting  to  ept^vre^,  and  the  most  natural 
words  to  supply  would  be—"  Let  each  use  his  gift  according  to  its 
purpose."  Moreover,  Paul  also  abandons  the  accusative,  and  in  ver. 
7  puts  the  nominative,  and  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable  that,  in  the  clause  about  prophecy,  there  is 
put,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  gifts,  hf  t§  Trpw/niTei^,  in  prophecy^ 
but  Kara  rip  dvaXor/iav  rf^q  maTe<»>g^  according  to  the  proportion  of 
faithy  which  is  evidently  synonymous  with  (istqov  nlarecjgj.  measure 
of  faith,  above,  and,  consequently,  as  bfeing  quite  a  general  expres- 
sion, would  seem  applicable  not  to  prophecy  alone,  but  to  all  gifts. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  find  in  "  faith"  any  special  and  exclusive 
reference  to  prophesying,  and  therefore  we  must  say  that  the  apos- 
tle, by  an  inexact  way  of  expressing  himself,  especially  connects  with 
the  chief  Charisma,  the  general  idea  which  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  case  of  every  gift,  and  thus  comes  to  leave  out  ^v  t$  -npwpTjTei^.'f 

*  But  the  Jc  already  occurring  in  the  preceding  clause  invalidates  this  objection,  and 
leaves  the  evidence  for  the  two  constructions  in  themselves^  perha{)a,  about  evenly 
balanced.  But  the  prevailing  hortatory  character  of  the  paragraph,  which  in  this  sen- 
tence also  must  be  assumed  at  Iv  d7r?.6rfjTi,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  most  natural  ex* 
planation  of  the  h  ry  diaKovi^  etc.,  makes  the  construction  indicated  by  Olshausen,  on 
the  whole,  preforable.  With  the  several  gcices,  therefore,  as  "  prophecy,"  ere,  is  easily 
understood  the  idea  of  obligation — ^lot  it  bo. — [K. 

f  Rather,  I  think,  the  limitation  "  according  to  the  proportion  of  fiuth,"  is  connected 
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Vox  faith  is  here,  as  in  ver.  3,  the  fiindamental  disposition  of  the 
jsoul,  without  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  any. work-* 
ing  of  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  also  any  gift  in  man. 

(On  7rpo0f7Teta,  the  gift  of  teaching  in  relation  to  the  things  of 
God  with, full  consciousness  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  on  Sicucot/la 
=  KvfiipvTiaig^  and  on  dudaaicaXla^  comp.  more  particularly  at  1  Cor. 
lii.  28. — 'Avakoyia  is  not  foimd  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ; 
in  profane  usage,  it  is  especially  employed  of  mathematical  proper* 
tions.  Here  it  answers  to  fierpoVj  ver.  3.— In  ver.  8,  dnXorrj^  ex- 
cludes all  side  purposes  in  giving  ;  it  should  be  the  expression  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  only  as  such  has  it  any  real  value.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  apostle  now  leaves  the  subject  of  the  extraor- 
dinary operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  turns  to  other  exhortations, 
especially  the  exhortation  to  make  love,  in  its  true  nature,  the  regu-  • 
lating  principle  in  all  circumstances.  In  the  most  general  way,  love 
manifests  itself  in  hatred  of  what  is  evil  (a  hatred  necessarily  im- 
plied in  love  itself,  which  loves  the  sinner),  and  in  cleaving  to  what  is 
good ;  and  next,  in  more  particular  workings.  Even  the  honour 
shewn  to  our  neighbour  is  beautifully  referred  to  love ;  without  love 
it  is  mere  hypocrisy  or  flattery. 

(On  ver.  9  comp.  Amos  v.  15,  where  the  same  idea  is  found.  In 
the  general  clause,  ^}  dydnrj  dw-rrSKpnogy  it  is  better  to  supply  ion 
than  £0X6),  as  the  latter  is  very  rarely  supplied.  [Comp.  Bcnhardy's 
SjTitax,  p.  331.]*  In  ver.  11,  the  two  clauses,  t§  anovS^  iiij  dKvijpoi 
and  Tw  nvevfjuiTL  feovre^*,  express  the  same  idea,  first  negatively  and 
then  positively.  They  both  describe  the  nature  of  love — "  The 
coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame." 
[Cantic.  viiL  6.]  In  addition  to  many  earlier  commentators  and 
critics,  some  of  the  modems,  especially  Tholuck,  Etickert,  Lach- 
mann,  and  Reiche,  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  usual  reading, 
Kvpi^y  which  has  certainly  by  far  the  greater  support  from  authori- 
ties, as  only  D.F.G.,  and  some  Latin  Fathers,  read  KcupG).  But  the 
internal  reasons  appear  to  me  so  weighty,  that  I  decide  unreservedly 
for  «aipa>.  A  charge  so  entirely  general,  to  "  serve  the  Lord,"  is  out 
of  place  among  such  altogether  special  exhortations.f  The  form 
Kvpiio  dovXeveiv  is  SO  well  known,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  unusual  icacgi^.    In  Latin,  indeed,  tempori  servire 

specially  with  "  prophesying,"  because  this  was  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  the  others  here 
mentioned,  involved  an  absolute  dependence  on  Divine  influence.  The  other  offices  may 
be  urged  unconditionally  upon  human  fidelity,  but  New  Testament  prophecy,  hke  tho 
Old,  came  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost — [K. 

•  As  both  the  preceding  and  following  clauses  are  hortatory,  this  is  better  so  taken. 
Its  standing  in  the  midst  of  so  many  elliptical  exhortations  would  account  for  the  other- 
wise unwonted  and  harsh  ellipsis  in  this. — [K. 

t  Tot  by  throwing  the  emphasis  rather  on  i^r>v7,evovTe^^  "  yielding  setrice  to  the  Lord," 
this  objection,  in  no  way  of  much  force,  is  entirely  obviated. — TK- 

VoL.  IV.— 10 
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occurs  [Oic.  Epist.  Famil.  vi.  21],  but  it  is  not  found  in  Greei 
before  the  second  century.  To  serve  the  time  in  a  right  manner/ 
however,  is  an  expression  of  love  which  perfectly  suits  the  context, 
and  is,  moreover,  a  thought  which  easily  arises  out  of  the  Pauline 
circle  of  ideas.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — ^Lastly  follow  the  expressions  pf  the  third  great 
Christian  virtue — Hope.  The  manifestation  of  this  in  endurance 
of  sufferings  and  in  prayer  is  simple  ;  but  acts  of  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality seem  not  so  much  to  come  nnder  the  head  of  hope  as  of 
lovey  especiajly  of  the  brotherly  love  mentioned  in  ver.  9.  Both  these 
virtues,  however,  have  also  an  essential  connexion  with  hope,  inas- 
much as  they  point  to  the  recompense  which  is  to  be  expected;  and 
here,  without  doubt,  Paul  had  a  view  to  this  side  of  the  subject, 
which  is  also  touched  on  in  other  passages  of  Scripture.  (Comp.  on 
Matth.  X.  40,  41,  and  on  npoacapTepia),  Acts  i  14,  ii.  42,  vi.  4,  etc. 
In  ver.  13  the  reading  fiveiaig  instead  of  xgdrnq  is  remarkable  ;  but 
it  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  later  time,  when  the  invocation  of 
saints  became  customary.  The  same  MSS.  which  read  /ccwpw  support 
also  the  various  reading  ^velaig — a  circumstance,  it  must  be  allowed, 
fevourable  to  the  maintenance  of  /cvptw.) 

Vers.  14-16. — From  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chuffh,  the  apostle  now  turns  to  his  position  relatively 
to  unbelievers.*  Faith  and  hope  must  now  retire  ;  love  alone  here 
celebrates  her  triumphs  ;  she  blesses  the  enemies,  she  weeps  with 
them  that  weep.  The  Christian  is  always  accessible  to  the  univer- 
sal human  feelings  of  joy  and  grief,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
meet  him  ;  he  never  in  stoical  indifference  or  insensibility  holds  him- 
self above  such  sympathy,  but  willingly  condescends  to  the  wretched. 
The  words  to  avrb  elg  aAA^Aov?  (ppovovvTeg,  being  of  the  same  mind 
towards  one  another  (ver.  16),  however,  do  not  seem  to  suit  with  this 
connexion.  An  exhortation  to  Christians  to  unity  among  themselves 
is  certainly  quite  out  of  place  here  ;  but  it  fits  easily  into  the  con- 
nexion if  we  take  it  as  follows  -.f — Paul  exhorts  all  believers  to  be 
alike  in  this  love  towards  the  unbelievers  (and  that  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  converting  them),  not  arrogantly  to  place  themselves  at  a 
distance  and  above  them,  but  to  enter  into  their  needs. 

(Ver.  14  refers  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Matth.  v.  44.    Chrysos- 

*  It  might  be  said  that  even  in  the  church  itself  there  is  room  for  the  application  of  the 
precepts  of  love  towards  enemies  (comp.  on  Matth.  v.  43,  seq.),  and  that,  consequently, 
we  cannot  conclude  from  their  occurrence  that  they  form  a  transition  to  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  unbelievers.  But,  in  so  far  as  these  precepts  still  find  their  application  in 
the  visible  church,  the  aldv  ovro^  also  still  exists  in  the  church  itself;  the  admonitioDS 
which  follow  regard  the  relation  to  those  who  are  still  moving  wholly  or  partially  in  the 
element  of  this  aluw, 

f  The  sense  in  which  the  Fathers  take  it — that  we  should  enter  into  the  circumstanoefl 
of  another,  in  order  to  understand  his  feelings — is  hardly  justifiable  in  point  of  language. 
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tom*B  remark,  that  it  is  harder  to  rejoice  sincerely  with  the  joyful 
than  to  weep  with  the  sorrowing,  is  very  true  ;  but  this,  doubtless, 
has  its  foundation  in  the  remarkable  and  deep-seated  temptation  of 
pleasure  at  the  misfortunes  of  others,  which  it  is  difficult  to  extir- 
pate. In  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends,  says  Kant,^  there  is 
something  which  i»  not  altogether  displetwing  to  us, — In  ver.  16  the 
Tcmuvoi  are,  of  course,  not  the  humble  or  poor  in  spirit,  but  those 
who  are  outwardly  or  inwardly  unhappy.  The  word  here  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  njr  or  ijsj.  Reiche,  without  sufficient  grounds,  takes 
it  as  neuter.  SvvoTrayw,  to  carry  off  mthy  awandyeaOai,  to  carr^off 
nnth  OTte'a^aelfg  t.  e.,  to  put  one's-self  into  connexion  or  communion 
with  a  person.  Luther  rightly  says ;  Let  yourselves  down  to  the 
wretched,  nay  [since  there  is  nothing  to  restrict  the  words  to  the 
communion  of  believers  with  one  another],  withdraw  not  thyself 
from  the  poor  and  despised  who  as  yet  know  not  the  gospel.  Self- 
withdrawal  and  exclusiveness  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  to  the  New  Testament,  communion  even  with  those  in 
whom  the  life  of  Christ  does  not  as  yet  bear  sway.  The  proverb, 
"  Ten  me  what  company  you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are/'t 
is  therefore  true  only  for  the  Old  Testament, J  where  exclusiveness  is 
a  duty  because  the  power  is  inadequate  to  overcome  the  opposing 
element.  The  Son  of  God  teaches  the  faithful  to  consort  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  in  order  to  win  them  for  his  kingdomu) 

Vers.  17,  18. — ^The  words  firj  yiveaOe  <t)p6vifwi  Trap'  kavrolg^  be  noi^ 
wise  inyour  own  conceit,  again  do  not  seem  suited  to  the  connexion, 
which  is  otherwise  very  exact  as  far  as  ver.  21.  This  clause,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  as  parallel  with  firj  rd  inpriXd  ft^povovvregy  mind 
not  high  things,  above  ;  it  is  the  worst  form  of  high-mindedness — 
t.  e.,  of  lovelessness — to  think  highly  of  self;,  by  this  a  man's  view 
is  limited  to  himself,  and  loving  care  for  others  is  checked. 

(Mfjdevl  Kaic6v  «.  t.  A.,  is  merely  a  negative  expression  of  the  idea 
positively  contained  in  Trpovooviievot  k.  t.  k.  The  latter  words  are 
taken  from  Prov.  iii.  4. — With  the  second  half  of  ver.  17  compare 
Is.  V.  21,  which  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  apostle's  words. 
Upovodv  is  used  with  the  genitive,  1  Tim.  v.  8  ;  with  the  accusative, 
2  Cor.  viii.  21. — The  words  ivamiov  dvOpdncjv  are  to  be  explaini'd 
according  to  Matth.  v.  16. — Universal  peace  is  possible  only 
where  sin  does  not  exist ;  therefore  the  apostle  says  el  dwarov  ;  but 
yet  Christians  may  on  their  part  (to  i^  vfuov),  often  by  endurance 
mitigate  the  sharpness  of  opposition,  and  gain  even  their  enemies.) 

Ver.  19. — ^Even  in  the  worst  case,  however,  the  Christian  must 

*  [The  sentiment  is  Rochefoucauld's.] 

t  Answering  to- the  Latin — ^Noscitur  ex  socio  qui  non  cognoscitur  ex  se. 
j  It  is  true  for  aU  times,  in  its  proper  meaning,  as  indicating  our  chosen  and  conge* 
Dial  companionship. — [K. 
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not  avenge  himself,  but  must,  accordiug  to  Scripture  (Deut.  zzjdi 
85),  leave  vengeauce  to  him  with  whom  alone  it  is  always  holj. 

(In  the  phrase  d&re  r&nov  t$  6qj^j  most  expositors  have  rightly 
supplied  Beoi),  so  that  the  sense  of  the  words  is — ^Do  not  anticipate 
the  ways  of  God ;  allow  time  and  space  to  his  righteous  retribution. 
Beiche  understands  it  of  himian  anger,  and  explains  the  words — 
Allow  space  to  wrath,  that  it  may  not  at  once  break  out  into  act.^ 
But  the  quotation  does  not  agree  well  with  this,  since  it  forbids  not 
only  the  wild  anger  of  a  moment,  but  also  that  anger  of  man  which 
is  deferred,  and  thereby  mitigated.  It  is  quite  imsuitable  to  un- 
derstand the  anger  of  the  person  wronged  in  the  sense — Do  not  ex* 
pose  yourself  to  anger,  give  way  to  it.  On  r&nmf  didovai  comp. 
Eph.  iv.  27. — The  quotation  is  free ;  in  the  LXX.  the  words  are 
— feV  ^fdp^  iK6utfio€(j^  dvrafrocScjcKi).    Paul  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew — 

Vers.  20,  21. — ^Instead  of  the  wrath  of  the  natural  man,  the 
apostle  recommends  the  love  of  the  spiritual  man,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  of  the  most  potent  influence  in  overcoming  evil ;  it 
gains  not  merely  something  from  the  adversary,  or  in  him,  but  his  in* 
most  self. 

(The  passage  is  borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  Prov.  xxv.  21, 
22.  The  image  of  coals  heaped  on  the  head,  is  to  be  explained,  es- 
pecially from  2  Esdras  xvi.  53  ;  it  can  only  mean — Thou  shalt  pre- 
pare for  him  a  sensible  pain,  yet  not  to  harm  him,  but  to  lead  him 
to  repentance  and  improvement.  The  Oriental  style,  which  delights, 
in  strong  expressions,  contains  many  kindred  forms  of  expression. 
[Comp.  the  passages  in  Tholuck  and  Beiche  in  loe.]  Glockler 
thinks  that  the  figure  is  taken  from  laying  coals  on  pots  in  order  to 
soften  hard  meats,  and,  consequently,  that  the  meaning  is — Thou 
shalt  soften  his  hard  heart ;  but  this  is  quite  ernxieous.^ — Dcii^eva), 
from  o(op6g,  a  heapy  is  also  found  in  2  Tim.  iii.  & 


§  18. — ^Of  Obbdiknck. 

(XIII.  1-14) 

Without  any  apparent  connexion,  there  follow  exhortations  to 
obedience  towards  authority.  According,  however,  to  the  manner 
which  we  have  indicated  of  understanding  xii  14-21,  the  discussion 
which  follows  is  very  naturally  connected  with  those  verses.  The 
hostile  element,  against  which  Paul  had  hitherto  directed  the  beha- 

*  In  other  reepects  the  Latin  SpaUtun  dare  irts^  would  emit  well  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps  Lactantius  had  an  eye  to  the  passage  before  us  when  he  wrote,  LoMcUb' 
rem,  ai,  cum  fuisdet  irahu,  dedisaet  ira  sua  s^vum,  tU  haberet  modum  eantigatio,  D9 
InLC.  8. 
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viour  of  the  Christian  in  his  prwcUe  rdations,  met  the  chnrch  of  the 
apostolic  age  as  in  a  concentrated  form,  in  the  dvU  power  of  the 
Boman  empire,  A  wrong  conception  of  the  idea  of  Christian  free- 
dom might,  therefore,  easily  have  misled  the  Christians  to  place 
themselves  in  a  false  relation  towards  the  heathen  authorities  ;  as  it 
is  well  known  that  among  the  Jews  the  party  of  Judas  the  Q-alilean 
made  it  an  article  of  faith  that  it  was  unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
heathens,  inasmuch  as  the  genuine  Jew  conld  recognise  Jehovah 
alone  as  the  king  of  the  Theocracy,  according  to  Deut.  xviL  15. 
(Comp.  at  Acts  v.  37,  aud  Josephus  Antiq.  xviii  1, 1,  BelL  Jud.  il 
9.)  In  the  statement  of  Suetonius  (Claud,  c.  25),  that  the  Jews  of 
Rome  made  a  commotion  under  the  leadership  of  one  Chrestus, 
there  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  a  portion  of  the  Boman  Chris- 
tians, in  their  lively  feeling  of  Christian  liberty,  may  not  have  quite 
rightly  apprehended  their  relation  towards  the  authorities.  If,  now, 
we  connder  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  under  Nero, 
after  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  with  their  abominatious 
and  madness,  had  already  passed  over  the  scene,  there  appears  in 
the  following  exhortation  a  greatness  and  purity  of  thought  strik- 
ingly contrasting  with  the  malice  and  baseness  which  were  mani- 
fested in  the  ruling  power  of  the  Boman  empire.  This  purity  and 
truth  could  not  but  at  the  same  time  carry  in  it  the  power  of  renew- 
ing the  youth  of  the  whole  old  and  corrupted  world,  and  of  restoring 
it  for  a  series  of  ages.  At  present  we  look  forth  into  a  world  which 
has  in  like  manner  passed  into  corruption,  in  which  ^^  the  people  are 
become  wild  and  desolate  because  prophecy  is  nothing  heeded  ;"  it 
becomes  essential,  then,  that  the  law  be  again  administered  as  from 
aboFe,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture  respecting  the  magis- 
tiaev^as  God's  representative  on  earthy  should  be  anew  established. 

(Ver.  1, — The  precept  of  obedience  towards  the  ma^tracy  is 
one  of  universal  extent,  so  that  no  one  may  suppose  himself  released 
from  it  by  attaining  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  advancement,  or  the 
like ;  hence  it  is  said,  "  let  every  soul,"  etc ,  naaa  ^xrj  irtTorojoiseoBi^ 
=  *??-V^,  i.  6.,  ?«(Mn-of.  By  the  term  l^ovclai,  Paul  designates  the 
magistracy  in  the  widest  sense,  and  under  it  we  must  understand 
not  only  the  emperor  and  the  highest  official  authorities,  but  also 
the  inferior  authorities  which  act  only  in  his  name.  Xhe  predicate 
imepexovaai  designates  them  ba  actually  existing,  as  having  the  power 
in  their  hands,  and  aiiswers  to  the  following  al  6e  ovaai.  The  di  iu 
al  6e  ovaoi  is  to  be  understood  as  explicative  not  as  adversative.  By 
this  the  believer  is  exempted  from  all  investigation  as  to  the  right- 
fulness or  the  origin  of  an  actually  subsisting  power ;  in  that  which 
subsists  he  sees  the  ordinance  of  God,  although  it  may  be  only  pro- 
visionaL*    Notwithstanding,  however,  this  unconditional  subjection 

*  The  qoaslioii  how  the  believer  lught  to  act  in  the  perpleziiig  iranaiitmf  from  one 
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to  the  human  govemment,  there  is  no  one  Further  removed  than  the 
Christian  from  the  service  of  men ;  in  the  magistracy,  as  in  all  other 
relations,  he  serves  his  God  alone.  Every  authority  by  the  grace  of 
the  people,  leads  to  frightful  tyranny  of  man,  even  under  the  mild- 
est rule  ;  the  magistracy,  regarded  and  conceived  of  as  by  the  grace 
of  God,  is  a  ministry  of  Gk>d,  even  if  a  Nero  sits  on  the  throne.  Thus 
the  believer  is  servant  of  none  save  his  God,  and  yet  is  subject  to 
every  one  who  has  power  over  him  ;  thus  only  is  true  freedom  com- 
patible with  order ;  the  freedom  which  is  independent  of  God  has 
within  it  the  element  of  the  noost  fearful  confusion.  In  this  represen- 
tation, however,  the  apostle's  idea,  w  yap  louv  i$ovala  el  firj  dnb 
(or,  according  to  another,  and  perhaps  more  correct  reading,  vno) 
Oeov,  there  is  no  potaer  except  from  God,  appears  very  remarkable. 
Was  a  Nero  of  God  ?  But  of  course  the  person  of  the  ruler  is  to 
be  separated  from  his  office,  and  then  we  must  certainly  say  that 
Nero's  office  was^f  God  ;  even  the  worst  government  is  better  than 
anarchy,  and  whatever  such  a  government  still  contains  of  the  ele- 
ments of  order,  that  is  of  God.  But  are  there  not  absolutely  un- 
godly powers,  which  come  into  being  by  sedition  or  other  evil 
means  ?  Are  these  also  of  God  ?  Certainly  they  are  so,  in  as  far 
as  they  come  into  actual  and  manifest  existence.^  We  must  here 
apply  the  same  principles  which  were  laid  down  in  ix.  1,  with  re- 
spect to  the  phenomena  of  evil  generally.  All  evil  which  comes 
into  existence  has  Iteen  willed  by  God,  not  as  evil,  but  as  a  phenom- 
enon ;  and  thus  too  it  is  with  powers  which  originate  through  sin. 
The  Christian,  who  as  such  knows  himself  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  higher 
world,  has  not  {unless  he  he  also  obliged  thereto  hy  his  civil  rela- 
tions), to  go  into  investigations  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  subsist- 
ing power,  which  besides  are  generally  of  great  difficulty,  and  hence 
cannot  possibly  be  devolved  on  each  individual  ;  he  belongs  to  that 
power  to  which  God  has  given  the  sway  over  him.  Evil  govern- 
ments Irnve  their  judge  in  God  alone,  not  in  men. 

Ver.  2. — Hence  the  act  of  resistance  to  the  magistracy,  inde- 
pendently of  the  motives  which  at  the  utmost  may  render  it  less 
criminal,  but  never  can  excuse  it — is,  as  such,  a  resistance  to  God's 

gOTornmcnt  to  another,  e.  g.,  in  revolutions^  especially  at  what  point  a  newlj-arisen 
government  is  t«  be  regarded  as  efe  facit>  subsisting,  is  not  referred  to  bj  the  apoeUe ; 
because,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  circumstances  which  are  conceivable  in  sodk 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  objective  rules,  on  the  subject 

*  Reiche  is  altogether  wrong  in  his  understanding  of  this  passage,  inasmuch  as  he 
thinks  that  the  recognition  of  every  de  fado  government,  as  of  God's  willing,  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  we  must  only  extend  what  is  predicated  to  food  goTeraments.  For,  according 
to  this  principle,  every  one  is  left  to  consider  the  power  above  him  as  good  or  bod,  at 
pleasure,  and  thus  an  opening  is  made  (()r  any  revolutions.  The  apo6t()lic  principle  aloce 
wholly  prevents  them,  since  by  it  both  good  and  evil  governments  are  warranted  in  do- 
mandinf:  obe<lienee.  But  tlie  nuMiierit  when  a  government  is  to  bo  regarded  as  de  /jci» 
sultsisting,  caiunot  (as  haa  ^een  alreivly  observed)  be  determinad  by  objectiva  tales^ 
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wdinance,  and  whosoever  has  been  guilty  of  it  falls  under  the  Divine 
judgment.  But  here  arises  the  question,  Why  does  not  the  apostle 
mention  that  the  magistracy  may  also  require  something  contrary 
to  God's  command,  and  that  in  this  case  it  is  not  to  be  obeyed  (ac- 
cording to  the  saying  in  Acts  iv.  19  ;  v.  29,  that  "  we  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men,"  on  which  the  observations  in  the  com  men t« 
ary  are  to  be  compared),  since  surely  such  cases  were  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  in  the  apostolic  age  especially  ?  The  reason  of 
his  silence  is,  undoubtedly,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  that,  as  God's  ordinance  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  magistracy 
and  in  its  will,  the  will  of  God  has  precedence  of  the  magistrate's 
command,  where  the  one  is  against  the  other  ;  inasmuch  as  in  such 
cases  the  latter^has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  Unques- 
tionable, however,  as  is  the  abstract  principle — that  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men,  hence,  even  than  the  magistracy— it  is  still  difficult  to 
reduce  to  definite  rules  the  application  of  it  in  the  concrete  circum- 
stances. The  Mennonite  finds  a  conflict  I^tween  the  order  of  the 
magistrate  and  God's  commandment  in  the  requisition  to  become  a 
soldier ;  the  Quaker  and  other  parties  in  other  points.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, therefore,  has  not  gone  into  any  specifications  on  the  subject, 
because  it  is  always  a  question  involving  the  most  special  considera- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  to  decide  what  is  the  right  course 
in  the  specific  case.  This  only  it  maintains  without  reserve — that 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  Christian  must  always  be  endur^ 
ance,  and  that  no  force  and  no  injustice  can  justify  him  in  opposing 
the  subsisting  authority  by  (zcty  whether  in  a  negative  or  in  a  posi- 
tive shape. 

(Kptfia  XofiPdvetv  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  uto 
ttne,  comp.  James  iii  1.  Under  xpifjia  it  is  best  to  include  physical 
and  moral^  temporal  and  eternal  injuries,  inasmuch  as  these  are  all 
regarded  as  the  punishment  of  disobedience  which  God  lays  on  us.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Without  allowing  himself  to  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree prejudiced  or  embittered  by  the  state  of  things  which  was  before 
him  in  the  Boman  empire,  the  Apostle  Paul  holds  exclusively  to  the 
idea  of  govemmetUy  which  is  indeed  never  wholly  realised,  because 
the  government  is  represented  by  sinful  men,  but  which  yet  may  be 
recognized  even  in  the  worst  magistracy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  under 
a  necessity  for  the  sake  of  its  own  existence,  of  upholding  social 
order  in  essentials.  Hence  the  magistracy  appears  as  a  blessing  for 
eveiy  one,  even  for  such  as  should  suffer  from  it  through  individual 
acts  of  injustice  which  proceed  from  it.  Hence  results,  then,  the 
simple  exhortation  to  do  that  which  is  good,  which  lies  essentially 
at  the  foundation  of  all  laws ;  for  only  he  who  does  what  is  evil  need 
fear  the  magistrate. 

(In  ver.  8,  very  many  considerable  critical  authorities,  instead  of 
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the  genitive  plural,  read  the  datire  singular-  -rw  drfoBC^  fyry<f>y  dXXa  t3 
«a#c6*.  To  me,  also,  as  to  Beiche,  this  appears  to  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  usual  reading,  since  the  collective  use  of  ipyov  might 
easily  be  mistaken* — ^In  ver.  4,  the  phrase  fMxaipav  <l>opelv^  bear  the 
stvordy  denotes  the  power  of  punishment  in  general,  not  merely  the 
light  over  life  and  death,  which  is  but  the  highest  exercise  of  that 
power.  The  expression  is  commonly  understood  of  the  dagger  which 
the  emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  as  an  ensign  of  the  judi- 
cial power.  [Sueton.  Galba,  c.  11,  Tacit,  Hist.  iii.  68.]  The  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  magistracy,  therefore^  are  Gk)d'8  punishments^ 
since  it  is  his  minister  ;  as  to  which  it  must  i^in  be  kept  in  view 
that  Paul  argues  from  the  essential  idea  of  the  magistracy,  which 
cannot  be  done  away  with  by  individual  exceptions.; 

Vers.  5-7. — Hence,  consequently,  ^ear  alone  cannot  be  the  mo- 
tive of  obedience,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  good  itself  which 
results  to  every  one  from  the  orderly  arrangements  of  the  state.  For 
this  reason  are  to  be  fulfilled  even  those  duties  which  appear  more 
trivial,  and  therefore  are  very  readily  neglected  ;  the  trivial  is 
closely  connected  with  the  great — with  the  fundamental  tone  of 
the  mind. 

(Ver.  5. — 'Avoy«i/  denotes,  not  any  outward  force,  but  that 
moral  compulsion  which  ■  the  truth  exercises.  The  two  terms  dp)'^, 
torathy  and  ovBidTjaigy  conscience^  are  to  be  diflferently  referred  ; 
the  former  to  the  magistracy,  the  latter  to  the  believer. — ^Ver.  6. 
TeXeire  must,  on  account  of  the  preceding  yap,  be  the  indicative,  not 
the  imperative — ^^  For  this  cause,  i,  6.,  inasmuch  as  ye  recognize 
this  right  of  the  rulers,  it  is  that  ye  pay  tribute."  In  the  words 
which  foUow,  the  Awrovpyot  might  be  the  officers  who  gather  the 
tribute,  who  must  be  active  for  this  very  purpose  [eZf  avro  tovto^  for 
the  collection  of  it].  But  in  that  case,  TrfyoaKapre^ovvTs^  must  be  taken 
as  the  svJy'ecty  which,  however,  would  require  the  article.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  supply,  with  De  Wette,  the  leading  notion  of 
the  whole  sentence,  d^ovreg,  and  to  translate  "  for  they,  the  rulers, 
'  are  God's  ministers,  who  attend  upon  this  very  thing,'*  viz.,  the 
XsiTovptyuv,  This  construction,  indeed,  is  not  without  difficulty  ; 
for  there  is  a  hardness  in  taking  from  the  Xeircvpyol  Beov  elm  the 
notion  of  Aarovpyav,  and  referring  to  this  the  elg  avrb  tovto  with 
TrpoaKaprepelv^  which  also  does  not  suit  perfectly  with  it ;  but  yet  it 
seems  to  me  preferable  to  the  other. — ^In  ver.  7  it  is  a  mistake  to 
refer,  with  Beiche,  the  dnodore  Ttdot  to  all  men  indifierently ;  the 
ideas  which  follow  relate  undoubtedly  to  the  authorities,  and  hence 
the  reference  here  is  merely  to  gradations  among  the  authorities. 
The  extension  of  the  idea  at  the  8th  verse,  must  not  be  supposed 
to  have  an  influence  at  ver.  7.  Tlie  only  question  is,  for  what 
reason  Paul  chose  precisely  this  relation  of  the  clause.    Probably, 
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as  already  intiinated,  that  the  special  might  be  represented  as 
founded  in  the  general ;  whoever  fears  and  honours  the  prince, 
will  pay  scot  and  toll  to  his  officers. — ^opog  denotes  taxes  on  per- 
Bons,  TiXog  on  things. — 'And^ore  is  to  be  supplied  with  the  datives. 
—How  careftQ  the  early  Christians  were,  even  in  this  point,  which 
is  80  often  treated  with  disregard,  appears  from  Tertullian's 
Apol<^.  c.  42.) 

Vers.  8-10. — With  a  remarkably  spirited  turn  Paul,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  again  passes  to  the  subject  of  love,  as  the  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this,  as  of  all  other  commands  of  Grod.  The 
apostle  keeps  to  the  idea  of  debt,  and  characterizes  love  as  the  only 
debt  which  can  never  be  cleared  off,  which  the  Christian  may  owe 
with  honour.  The  whole  ethical  part  of  this  epistle  is  in  substance 
as  much  a  representation  of  the  nature  of  love  as  the  doctrinal  part 
is  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  supplement  to  that 
part  (chs.  ix. — xi.)  of  hope;  hence  the  apostle  can  from  any  point 
revert  to  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  In  the  first 
Terses  the  apostle  probably  had  in  his  mind  the  word  of  Christ, 
Matth.  xxii.  4D,  on  which  compare  the  observations  in  my  com- 
mentary. 

(In  ver.  8,  itpetXere  is  to  be  taken  imperatively — "  ye  should  not, 
must  not  owe  anything  1''  MrjSiv  is  used,  and  not  ov6ev,  in  order  to 
pve  prominence  to  the  subjective  application  ;*  according  to  the 
various  degrees  of  spiritual  illumination  and  development  the  idea 
of  indebtedness  contracts  or  expands — love  alone  has  the  wonderful 
quality  that  the  more  it  is  practised  the  more  amply  it  unfolds  itself, 
and  rises  in  its  claims.  While,  therefore,  in  other  circumstances  a 
man  stands  better  in  proportion  as  he  owes  less,  love  is  in  the  best 
condition  the  more  it  feels  itself  in  debt.f  Reiche's  objections  to 
this  idea  are  altogether  mistaken.  The  ground  of  his  error  is,  that 
her  conceives  of  love  as  a  commandment,  which  is  true  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament ;  whereas,  according.to  the  apostolical 
view,  it  is  an  element,  a  power,  namely,  the  life  of  God  in  man. 
Hence  love  is  as  inexhaustible  as  God  himself,  and  is  the  absolute 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  In  man,  however,  love  is  growing,  and  con- 
sequently, is  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  approximation.  — Ver. 
9  observes  no  exact  order ;  hence  the  sixth  commandment  stands 
first.  The  addition  ov  '^Evdo^iaprvfyqaei^  Ls  spurious  according  to  the 
best  critical  authorities. — On  X6yoq  comp.  at  ix.  6. — *AvaK€<i>aXaiovaO<u 
to  comprehend  under  one  chief  idea  [Ke<t>dXcuov];  it  also  occurs  in 
Eph.  i  10. — As  to  the  quotation  comp.  on  Mark  xii.  31 ;  Levit. 

*  Taking  d^eiXere  (as  doubtlefis  it  should  be)  with  Olshansen  as  imperative^  ov6iv  would 
be  a  solecism. — [K. 

f  Augastine  says,  with  equal  beauty  and  truth,  Amor  cum  redditur  non  anUttUurf  sed 
reddsndo  muUipUccUur. 
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xix.  18. — ^Ver.  10.  ILk^pcjfM  is  chosen  merely  on  account  of  ffeTrA^ifpwtt, 
ver.  8,  and  denotes  perfect  observance.) 

Vers.  11,  12. — The  exhortation  to  love  is  indeed  one  of  universal 
force,  and  is  already  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  under  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  it  has  assuredly  a  peculiar  significance.^ 
For  in  the  Old  Testament  the  precept  of  love  is  intended  chiefly  to 
awaken  the  con8cio^8nes8  of  the  want  of  it ;  whereas  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  present  as  a  real  source  of  power. 
To  this  character  of  the  New  Testament  the  apostle  refers,  by  way 
of  giving  point  to  his  exhortation.  The  time  before  Christ  lA  in  his 
view  the  period  of  night,  of  men's  unconsciousness  as  to  their  higher 
origin  ;  the  time  since  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  day,  since 
th^  Sun  of  Bighteousness  sheds  forth  his  beams,  since  the  true  con- 
sciousness has  become  awake  in  man.  With  this  figure,  of  day  and 
night,  light  and  darkness,  sleep  and  waking,  Paul  proceeds  to  blend 
a  second,  of  putting  on  armour,  in  regard  to  which  compare  par- 
ticulars at  Eph.  vi  The  man  who  has  awaked  goes  also  into  the 
fight  which  is  appointed  for  him,  and  arms  himself  for  it  with  the 
armour  of  light,  or  of  the  Spirit.  (Comp.  Kom.  vi.  13.)  The  only 
difficulty  which  can  be  felt  here  is  in  the  words  vvv  yap  tyyvregov 
^jfMv  7]  aojTfjpla,  ^  frre  brtorevaafiev,  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer 
than  when  we  believed.  These  evidently  point  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  perfecting  of  humanity  which  will  then  take 
place,  and  which  is  here  denoted  by  aunripia.  Consequently  the  vvv 
and  its  answering  ^  5re  apply  to  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  as  opposed 
to  the  time  of  the  first  conversion.  ^^  Salvation  is  nearer  to  us  than 
at  the  time  when  we  embraced  the  feith.''  We  need  not,  however, 
conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  apostle,  at  the  date  of  this  epis- 
tle, continued  to  expect  the  second  advent  in  his  own  lifetime  ;  ho 
says,  indeed,  no  more  than  that  they  have  advanced  nearer  to  this 
great  concluding  act  of  the  world's  history.  (Comp.  on  xi.  13,  14.) 
The  exhortation  to  the  faithful,  to  put  off  the  works  of  darkness,  is 
rather  a  reminding  of  the  resolution  already  formed  at  their  baptism, 
and  which  should  be  daily  renewed. 

(Ver.  11. — Supply  roaovn^  fiaXkov  with  kcu  tovto,  Comp.  Heb, 
X.  25. — KcupSg  is  the  general  character  of  the  time,  &ga  the  strictly 
temporal  element. — The  parenthesis  is  not  to  be  placed  [with  Gries- 
bach]  after  fiyyuuv^  but  after  emarevaojiev ;  the  words  ^  vv^  k.  t.  A. 
are  a  most  exact  description  of  Kcupdq, — Ver.  12.  On  npoK&imj^  comp. 
Luke  ii.  52.  Here  the  idea  of  growth,  increase,  has  combined  with 
it  the  sense  of  being  completed,  passed  by.  Beiche  erroneously  de- 
rives dnod^fjLeda  ftom  diroOifOj  instead  of  from  dnorlSt^fu.) 

*  Ters.  11-14  are  historically  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  Augustine,  that  greatest  teacher  of  the  church  before  the  Reformation.— 
fCoiifess.  viiL  29.] 
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Vers.  13,  14. — The  admonitions  which  here  follow,  refer  not  so 
much  to  gross  manifestations  of  fleshliness,  which  even  the  law  pun- 
ishes, as  to  the  subtler  spiritual  manifestations  in  evil  thoughts 
md  inclinations,  which  may  be  quelled  by  a  careful  discipline  of  the 
body. 

(Ver.  18. — Evaxnfwvci)^  is  also  found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  40  ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  12. — KCifiog,  commesscUiOy  properly  roving  about  in  villages, 
thence  rovingy  dissolutenesSy  in  general  Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8. — 
Kwtt;,  bedy  put  euphemistically  for  wwcAcw^iYy. — ^Ver.  14,  Thepjarase 
Xpwrov  ivdvaaaOcu  is  derived  from  the  figure  of  a  robe  of  righteouS" 
ntss  [Is.  Ixi.  10];  it  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  at  Gal.  iii. 
27.  Profane  writers  also  use  dnodveaOiu  and  ivdveoBoi  in  like  man- 
ner, in  the  sense  oi  fashioning  one's  self  unlike  or  like  a  person. 
(Comp.  Dion.  Halic,  xi.,  p.  689,  Lucian  in  GalL,  c.  19.)  Upovomv 
'noidaO<u*=i  npovoeiaOcu,  comp.  xii.  17.  The  negative  is,  on  account 
of  the  connexion  with  what  follows,  to  be  so  taken  as  not  to  censure 
the  care  of  the  body  as  such,  but  only  in  excess,  when  it  excites  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.  Hence  we  may  supply  ovrtog  Sxrre  after  nouioOey 
since  the  el£  denotes  that  operation  which  alone  is  intended  to  be 
forbiddea 


SECTION   II. 

(XIV.  1— XV.  18.) 

Of  Bbhavioub  in  Things  Indiffsbent. 

By  the  transition  which  the  contrast  su^ests,  the  apostle  comes 
from  the  improper. care  of  the  body  to  the  opposite  error  of  improper 
asceticism^  and  shews  how  love  ought  to  bear  itself  towards  the 
maintainers  of  this  tendency.  The  precepts  which  Paul  gives  with 
reference  to  this  breathe  the  deepest  truth,  and  real  freedom,  i,  6.,  im- 
partiality of  spirit.  The  foUovnng  section  is  the  more  important  in 
proportion  as  the  errors  of  believers  have  been,  and  still  are,  more 
frequent  in  respect  of  the  so-called  Adiaphora;  errors  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  men  had  been  at  pains  to  apprehend  the  apos- 
tolic counsels  more  deeply  in  their  inward  meaning.  For  there  are 
two  classes  of  intermediate  things ;  (1)  those  connected  with  moral 
laxity,  and  (2)  others  which  are  connected  with  moral  strictness.  It 
is  only  in  respect  of  the  latter  that  Scripture  contains  express  ad- 
monitions, and  especially  in  the  passage  before  us ;  respecting  the 
former,  there  are  only  the  general  observations  as  to  keeping  our- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world.     (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  seq.) .  There  is 
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nowhere  a  direct  prohibition  of  sharing  in  dancing,  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, and  the  like.  This  is,  doubtless,  in  part  to  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that,  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  seyere  tone  of  feel- 
ing tended  much  rather  to  exa^erated  strictness  than  to  laxity. 
But  assuredly  this  absence  of  directions  has  also  its  foundation  in 
the  entire  procedure  of  the  sacred  writers.  They  do  not  begin  with 
outward  things,  but  first  change,  through  God's  grace,  the  char- 
acter of  men's  hearts,  convinced  that  with  this  inward  change  out- 
want  changes  will  also  be  spontaneously  effected.  In  the  later  ages 
of  the  church,  as  also  at  the  present  day,  this  course  has  often  been 
reversed  ;  outward  things  are  treated  as  all-determining,  and  from 
a  forsaking  of  these  a  change  of  the  inward  man  is  expected.  No 
heart,  however,  is  regenerated  by  forsaking  dances,  plays,  and  other 
such  indifferent  things,  but  rather  the  heart  which  is  renewed  by 
regeneration  will  of  itself  lose  its  relish  for  such  trifles.  The  cause 
of  this  unwise  and  unscriptural  proceeding  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in 
this — that  men  confound  such  indifferent  things  with  positive  Divine 
conmiands,  and  treat  the  former  like  the  latter.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  nothing  is  morally  indifferent,  and  that  the  most  trivial  thing 
may  be  good  or  evil  according  to  the  mind  with  which  it  is  done  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  notion  of  things  indifferent  (adiaphora)  is 
correct,  and  is  necessary  in  ethics.  For  that  which  is  denounced  by 
Divine  laws  must  never  be  done  under  any  conceivable  circumstances; 
thus  we  must  never  steal,  commit  adultery,  or  abuse  the  name  of 
God.  But  with  the  Adiaphora  it  is  otherwise.  In  these  it  is  not 
the  act  as  such,  that  is  sin,  but  the  circumstances  under  which,  the 
manner  in  which,  it  is  done.  Now,  because  in  these  matters  the 
question  is  usually  about  subjective  conditionSj  on  which  depends 
their  moral  worth  or  unworthiness,  holy  Scripture  wisely  avoids  de- 
termining as  to  things  indifferent  by  objective  commands,  but  seeks 
always  to  influence  the  subjective  conditions,  in  order  thereby  to  sanc- 
tify the  whole.  According  to  these  principles  Paul  proceeds  here  as 
elsewhere.  He  does  not  command — Ye  shall  eat  flesh,  ye  shall  drink 
toine — although,  in  an  objective  view,  he  held  the  asceticism  in  ques- 
tion to  be  wrong,  but  he  exhorts  to  treat  with  forbearance  those  who 
maintain  it,  and  expects  their  deliverance  from  that  error  to  result 
gradually  from  the  gently  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

§  19.  Of  Beabinq  with  the  Weak. 

(XIV.  1-23.) 

Vers.  1, 2. — The  particularity  with  which  Paul  treats  these  asoe* 
tics,  leads  us  naturally  to  suppose  that  they  lived  in  Rome,  and  that 
the  manner  of  behaving  towards  them  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
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there.  It  is,  liowever,  difficult  to  determine  of  what  sect  these 
ascetics  were^  since  what  Paul .  adduces  respecting  them  seems 
applicable  neither  to  rigid  Jewish  Christians,  to  Essene,  nor  to 
(}entile  ascetics.  For  the  first  of  these  classes  kept,  indeed,  the 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  food,  hut  they  did  not  wholly 
iToid  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,*  as  Paul  reports  of  these  Roman 
ucetics  (xiv.  2,  21)  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  the  assumption 
that  in  the  passages  in  question  the  subject  is  only  the  partak- 
ing of  flesh  ofiered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  of  wine  used  in  libations. 
The  Essene  ascetics,  an  the  other  hand,  whose  life  was  similar 
(comp.  Josephus  Yit.  §  2,  in  the  description  of  the  ascetic  Banus), 
ne?er  lived  in  towns,  but  in  the  wilderness.  And,  again,  Gentiles, 
who  in  the  apostolic  c^  also  often  practised  a  rigid  asceticism,  did 
not  observe  days  in  the  manner  related  in  xiv.  5  of  the  persons  here 
described.  It  is,  therefore,  most  correct  to  suppose  that  in  these 
ascetics  we  have  before  us  persons  in  whom  Jewish  principles  mainly 
prevailed,  indeed,  but  in  combination  with  Gentile  elements.  This 
appears  especially  from  the  passage,  xv.  7,  8,  where  the  "  strong*' 
are  designated  as  Gentile,  and  the  "  weak"  as  Jewish  Christians. 
8ach  mixtures  of  elements,  in  themselves  heterogeneous,  are  not  in- 
conceivable in  a  time  of  such  excitement  as  that  of  the  apostles. 
Among  the  Neopythagoreans  and  other  philosophical  sects  of  the 
first  century  of  Christianity,  there  had  been  developed  a  sort  of 
ethico-religious  eclecticism,  which  might  easily  call  forth  phenom- 
ena of  this  kind.  Seneca  describes,  in  his  108th  Epistle,  how  he 
himself  had  for  a  time  been  engaged  in  a  similar  endeavour  ;  in  op- 
position to  the  prevailing  immorality  and  voluptuousness,  many  of 
the  nobler  spirits  had  recourse  to  rigid  self-deniaL  Such  a  tendency 
most,  indeed,  have  been  repulsed  by  Pharisaical  Judaism,  but  it 
might  very  readily  amalgamate  with  Essene  elements.  Eclectics  of 
this  kind,  then,  when  they  had  become  Christians,  still  persevered 
in  their  accustomed  way  of  life  ;  and  Paul  desires  that  they  may 
not  be  disturbed  in  it,  since  they  did  not  insist  on  it  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  as  ihe  Jewish  Christians  of  Galatia  insisted  on  circum- 
cision. In  any  case,  these  ascetics  must  be  altogether  and  most 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  pharisaical  Jewish  Christians,  who 
everywhere  persecuted  Paul,  and  against  whom  he  wrote  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians.  (Comp.  Introd.  §  8.)  These  Jewish  Christians 
were  fanatics  who  carried  on  attacks  against  the  apostle  ;  whereas 
the  Soman  ascetics  appear  to  have  been  quiet,  anxious  persons,  who 

*  Still,  such  a  form  of  asceticism  might  easily  be  developed  in  Jewish  Christians  out 
of  the  Nazarit^  rule,  as  appears,  among  other  instances,  from  that  of  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  which  Hegesippus  relates  (in  Eusebius,  Hist.  EccL  ii.  23) — olvov  kcI  aUepa  ovk 
Irruv,  ov6i  cfiijyOxf^  ^^7^1  ^  drank  no  wine  and  strong  drink,  nor  aie  of  any  tiling  which  had 
m^*  (Comp.  my  Monum.  EisLJSocL  i.,  p.  11.)  Jewish  ascetics  will  be  spoken  of  mors 
pvticalarly  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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were  merely  unable  from  scruples  of  conscience  to  (fisengage  them* 
selves  from  their  accustomed  observations,  but  did  not  affect  to  lay 
down  rules  for  others. 

(In  ver.  1,  TTfyoaXofipdveoOcu  signifies  forwarding,  helpful,  support. 
< — ^M^  elg  6iaKpL(Ta^  6iaXoyi(jfM!iv  sc.  STSuxJi,  tudxpiaig  is  opposed  to  nlariq^ 
as  a  state  of  internal  wavering  or  uncertainty.  The  dad^elv  maret, 
being  weak  in  faith,  marks  not  so  much  the  wavering  itself,  as  the 
source  of  it — ^the  powerlessness  of  the  principle  oif  faith. — The  con-^ 
jecture  6id  Aoyio/iwv  is  unnecessary ;  the  thoughts  are  represented  as 
brought,  in  the  weak,  into  a  state  of  uncertainty. — ^Ver.  2.  The  form 
Xdxava  ladieiv,  eating  herbs,  indicates  not  only  the  refraining  from 
the  use  of  sacrificial  flesh,  or  of  animals  forbidden  in  the  law,  but 
the  avoiding  of  all  use  of  flesh — an  abstinence  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  Jews  as  such.  Adxava  denotes  all  sorts  of  vegetables  as  opposed 
to  flesh.) 

Vers.  8,  4. — Both  parties,  as  well  the  weaker  as  the  stronger, 
are  then  warned  against  one-sided  judging  of  others  ;  the  decision  is 
to  be  left  to  God,  who  alone  can  begin  and  complete  the  work  of  re- 
generation. 

(Ver.  3. — Kpiveiv  has  the  seifte  oi  Karaxplvuv,  It  is  not  judging 
as  to  the  objective  ground  or  want  of  ground  that  is  forbidden,  but 
determining  as  to  personal  guilt  in  the  matter — condemning. — IIpo- 
aeXd0€ro  has  reference  to  ver.  1,  but  is  used  m  a  modified  sense,  as 
it  here  relates  to  reception  into  the  church. — Ver.  4  proves  this  idea 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  believer  is  lord  over  another,  but  all 
are  God's  servants,  and  to  him  consequently  the  case  of  his  servants 
is  also  to  be  left  ;  by  judging,  we  place  ourselves  above  the  servants, 
of  whom,  however,  we  ourselves  are ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  God's  own 
affair  to  keep  his  servants  for  himself,  and  if  man  thinks  to  assume 
the  care  of  it,  he  invades  God's  province.  The  form  (tHjkg),  formed 
by  aphaeresis  from  tarrfica,  is  very  often  used  by  Paul.  Beyond  his 
writinj^s,  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Mark  xi.  25.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — It  might  be  supposed  that  a  new  class  of  persons  is 
here  spoken  of ;  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  eating  is  mixed 
up  with  the  observance  of  days  in  ver.  6,  this  is  not  probable.  It 
accords,  also,  with  the  whole  tendency  of  such  anxious  religionists, 
that,  where  the  one  scruple  exists,  the  other  developes  itself  likewise. 
For  such  points  of  difference,  also,  the  apostle  recommends  forbear- 
ance towards  the  weak,  and  that  each  should  act  faithAilIy  according 
to  his  own  subjective  conviction.  If  this  be  observed,  and  that  with 
an  entire  reference  to  God,  he  by  his  Spirit  guides  to  the  objectively 
right  view  also. 

(Ver.  5. — By  the  forms  i/jiiipav  Kpiveiv  or  ijipwuv  is  expressed  the 
attaching  a  value  to  days,  such  as  Sabbaths,  new-moons,  and  the 
Uke.    Kptvuv  signifies  examination  and  selection;  ^povclv,  careful 
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consideration,  valuation. — Kptvetv  ndaav  ^fiegav  expresses  the  original 
apostolic  vie^v,  which  did  not  distinguish  particular  festivals,  hecause 
to  it  the  whole  life  in  Christ  had  become  one  festival.  As,  how- 
ever, the  season  of  the  church's  prime  passed  away,  the  necessity 
oonld  not  but  at  the  same  time  have  again  made  itself  felt,  of  giving 
prominence  to  festal  points  of  light  in  the  general  current  of  every- 
day life.  An  Old-Testament  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  such, 
for  example,  as  prevails  in  England,  is,  according  to  this  passage, 
assuredly  not  that  which  is  objectively  correct.*  The  requisite  for 
each  of  these  positions — ^neither  of  which  alters  the  essence  of  the 
gospel — is  an  assured  conviction,  SKoarog  iv  t<3  161(f)  vol  nkrjpwpopeiaOiM). 
—On  nXtpcxlHtpelaOcu,  the  opposite  of  dioKplveaOcu^  see  on  Rom.  iv. 
21. — In  ver.  6  the  words  kcu  6  fjirj  (ppovdv — tppovel  are  omitted  by  very 
many  important  MSS. ;  the  context,  however,  imperatively  requires 
them,  and  they  seem,  consequently,  to  have  been  omitted  only  be- 
cause the  copyists  were  misled  by  the  homoioteleuton.) 

Vers.  7-9. — ^An  unreserved  devotedness  to  the  Lord  is  ever  the 
essential  element  of  the  Christian  life ;  whatever  can  consist  wtth 
this  may  be  willingly  borne  with  in  a  brother.  It  is  not  until  some- 
thing is  remarked  in  a  brother,  which  might  interfere  with  this  de- 
votion, that  love  acquires  a  right  to  be  jealous.  The  contrasts  of 
livmg  and  dying  would  seem  not  merely  to  denote  absoluteness,  but, 
as  ver.  10  shews,  to  point  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  judgment,  by 
which  all  human  judgment  is  excluded.  (Ver.  7.  The  Christian  is 
neither  .another's  nor  his  own  ;  he  is  wholly  God's  ;  as  in  marriage 
the  wife  devotes  herself  wholly  to  her  husband.  The  present  forms, 
?5,  dTTodvTJa/cei^  express  the  ideal,  which,  indeed,  is  not  always  actu- 
ally realized.  The  believer,  however,  must  always  keep  before  him 
the  ideal  in  its  absoluteness  ;  he  must  always  regard  it  as  his  task 
to  bear  himself  as  betrothed  unto  the  Lord,  in  order  that  by  degrees 
he  may  perfectly  realize  it;  Ver.  8.  The  conjunctive  d7To6vijaK(»)fi€v 
is  not  to  be  explained  with  Reiche,  fix)m  the  apostolical  view  that 
Christ  might  come  again  before  the  death  of  many  who  were  then 
alive — an  opinion  which  we  are  convinced  that  Paul  had  ceased  to 
entertain  at  the  date  of  this  epistle — ^but  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
momTit  of  death.  The  indicative,  which  is  found  in  many  MSS.,  is 
assm^dly  to  be  rejected. — This  union  of  the  fadthful  with  the  Lord 
for  death  and  life,  is  then,  in  ver.  9,  regarded  as  the  essential  object 
of  his  work.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  were,  so  to  speak,  an  ac- 
quisition, a  purchase,  a  conquest  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  with 
this,  his  property,  no  one  may  interfere.  A  profound  and  powerfully 
practical  idea  I  Whosoever  knows  himself  to  be  thus  bound  to  the 
Lord  of  the  world,  will  not  wish  to  belong  to  any  other,  and  will 

♦  [On  thiB  subject  ^e  Mr.  Vanalttart  Neale'a  Essay  on  "  Feasts  and  Pasts,"  Ix)nclon, 
1845.]    ' 
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loose  all  ties  which  might  still  hold  him  ! — The  readings  vary  greatly 
in  the  words  of  ver.  9,  luu  diTidave  kcu  I'^rjasv,  The  first  ical  is  decid- 
edly to  be  rejected  ;  it  would  seem  to  have  been  added  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  luu  veKpdv,  The  variations  in  the  verbs  uodoubtedly 
arose  from  their  position  ;  it  seemed  that  l^riaev  should  stand  first, 
or,  if  eternal  life  were  denoted,  it  seemed  that  the  present  was  re- 
quired. Hence  i^rjaev  was  taken  in  the  sense  of  dve^rjaev  or  dvioTq, 
It  is  probable  that  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  ex- 
pressions, was  at  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  that  from  it  some- 
times one,  sometimes  both  were  adopted  with  the  text.  The  explana- 
tion of  ti;riae  (which  is,  at  all  events,  the  right  reading),  as  an  aorist  and 
in  this  position,  is  indeed  not  free  fi-om  difficulty.  To  take  it  at  once 
as  equivalent  to  dvi^rjae  is  altogether  inadmissible  ;  even  where  the 
resurrection  is  referred  to,  the  simple  verb  always  employs  the  present, 
never  the  aorist  [comp.  Rom.  vi.  10  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4],  even  although 
an  aorist  preceded.  But  to  explain  the  aorist,  with  Meyer,  by  sup- 
posing that  it  is  intended  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  condition,  is 
altogether  a  perversion ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  motive 
for  marking  the  beginning  ;  and  further,  this  applies  only  to  states 
in  time,  not  to  those  of  eternity.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to 
assume  a  hysteron-proteron  (i.  e.  =  i^Tjoe  km  dneSavev)^  and  to  un- 
derstand. e^T^cre  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  since  fwvre^  also  denotes 
those  who  are  alive  on  eartL  By  his  perfect  participation  in  the 
life  of  earth  and  its  necessities,  the  Lord  has  won  for  himself  the 
right  of  dominion  over  man.  [Comp.  Heb.  ii.  17, 18.]  This  trans- 
position was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  idea  of 
dying  immediately  preceded,  and  that  Paul  wished  to  connect  with 
this  the  parallel  with  the  Saviour.) 

Vers.  10-12. — The  universal  equality  of  all  believers,  notwith- 
standing their  inward  differences,  admits,  then,  no  judgment  of 
one  respecting  another  ;  each  has  to  give  account  for  himself  in 
the  general  judgment.  If,  however,  believers,  as  well  as  others,  are 
here  represented  as  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God, 
whereas,  in  John  iii.  18  it  is  said  that  "  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
is  not  judged,"*  the  seeming  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  Divine  declaration  of  exemption  from  judgment 
may  itself  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  judgment.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  judgment  is  the  separating  from  the  mass,  the  joining  to- 
gether of  what  is  akin  ;  where  this  separation  has  already  taken 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  believers  (1  Cor.  xi.  31)  it  cannot,  of  course, 
be  again  executed  in  the  proper  sense ;  God,  however,  may  recog- 
nize it  as  executed,  and  thus  the  judgment  is  here  to  be  understood. 

(Ver.  10. — On  iS^/xa,  com^).  at  Mutth.  xxviL  19,  and  2  Cor.  v.  10. — 
For  XptOTov,  I  read,  with  Lacbmann  and  Reiche,  supported  by  the 
♦  Eng.  Vera.—"  CondemnecL" 
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Wlthorities  A.D.E.F.G.  Bew,  since  Xpiarov  might  easily  have  been 
anbfltituted  oa  account  of  the  preceding  words. — ^Ver.  11.  The  quota- 
tion is  from  Is.  xlv.  23,  and  is  very  free.  It  expre88e*S5  indeed,  the 
idea  of  adoration  only,  but  this  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of 
dependence,  which  is  here  the  subject.  Beiche  wrongly  applies  i^oXo* 
yTifterat  to  confession  of  sins — ^which  the  parallelism  Absolutely  forbids. 
Vers.  13-15. — The  apostle  follows  up  the  negative  view  with  the 
positive.  He  does  not  suppress  the  faot  that  the  ascetics  in  question 
did  not  hold  the  objectively  correct  view  ;  but,  as  their  subjective 
error  was  not  essential,  he  exhorts  other  Christians  not  merely  to 
abstain  £rom  condemning  them,  but  even  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  thenu  These  verses  (with  which  the  parallel  verses,  1  Cor.  viii, 
9,  seq.,  are  to  be  compared)  furnish  a  commentary  on  the  apostolic 
saying  as  to  becoming  '^  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  and  a  Gentile  to  the 
Gentiles"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20,  seq,)  For  this  idea  may  easily  be  misin- 
terpreted into  an  apostolic  permission  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
aU  weaknesses ;  and  then  an  inference  might  be  drawn,  that  the 
Reformers  erred  in  refrising  to  keep  the  fasts  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
(dics.  But  with  these  the  question  was  not  merely  of  fasting,  but 
of  fasting  as  a  means  to  salvation,  and  as  a  meritorious  work ; 
whereas  the  ascetics  of  Rome  had  no  such  idea  of  their  fasts  ;  and 
it  was  on  this  account  only  that  the  apostle  could,  without  injury  to 
the  truth,  advise  accommodation  to  them.^  Again,  the  idea  in  ver. 
14  is  difficult — ov6ev  Koivbv  dt'  avrovy  nothing  is  unclean  in  itsd/y 
compared  with  ver.  20.  For  by  this  the  laws  as  to  food  in  the  Old 
Testament  appear  degi*aded  to  merely  capricious  ordinances — which 
scarcely  harmoniKes  with  their  Divine  origin.  The  apostle,  indeed, 
does  not  here  refer  immediately  to  the  rules  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  the  Roman  ascetics  did  not  adhere  closely  to  these,  but  went  far 
beyond  them  ;  but  yet  they  doubtless  presupposed  these  rules,  and 
only  thought  to  do  an  opm  supererogatorium  if  they  ate  no  flesh 
whatever,  and  abstained  from  all  wine.  There  is,  therefore,  good 
gronnd  for  inquiring  into  the  relation  of  these  apostolical  declara- 
tions to  the  laws  laid  down  as  to  food  in  the  Old  Testament.  Now 
these  laws  cannot  be  merely  capricious  injunctions  ;  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  God  might  also  have  declared  other  animals  to  be  unclean 
thrfn  those  which  he  has  declared.  In  the  creatures  which  were  de- 
cLired  unclean,  the  sin  of  nature  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  most 
remarkably  concentrated  ;  and  in  any  case  it  would  seem  that,  since 
all  nature  is  defiled  by  the  Fall  (comp.  on  the  Krlaig  at  viii.  18,  seq.), 
it  might  rather  be  said  that  nothing  is  clean  than  that  all  things 

•  This  18  most  clearly  shewn  hy  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  seq.,  where  Paul  reckons  among  doc- 
trines of  devils  the  forbiJding  to  marry,  and  the  abstaining  ffom  meai^  which  Ood  has 
treated,  Thus,  however,  applies  only  to  such  as  make  it  a  j*rinciple  of  doctrine  that,  fo? 
tile  sake  of  salvation,  men  must  not  eat  this  or  that  kind  of  food. 

Vol.  IV.— 11 
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are  so.  Further,  we  must  say  that  Paul  would  have  assuredly  diV 
approved  that  any  one  under  the  law  should  aUow  himself  in  not 
observing  the  regulations  as  to  food  ;  which  yet  would  have  been 
objectively  right,  if  none  of  the  forbidden  animals  had  been  in  itself 
unclean.  We  can  and  may,  consequently,  understand  the  apostle's 
idea  only  in  this  semte — that  through  Christ  and  his  sanctifying  in^ 
Jlttence  the  creation  has  been  restored  to  purity  and  holiness.  If  it 
should  be  said  that  this  influence  does  not  manifest  itself  as  yet,  bat 
(according  to  viii.  18)  only  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
still  appears  as  unholy  and  unclean — ^the  answer  is,  that  this  \& 
doubtless  true,  but  that  (1),  as  is  often  the  case,  the  inchoate  work 
of  Christ  is  already  regarded  as  complete,  and  (2)  the  superior  force 
of  Christ's  power  in  believers  neutralizes  the  slighter  influences 
from  nature  in  such  away  that  they  become  immediately  null.  The 
passage  before  us  is  therefore  to  be  taken  exactly  as  1  Tim.  iv.  4, 5, 
where  it  is  said  that  *'  every  creature  of  Qod  is  good, /or  it  is  aano' 
tified  by  the  word  of  Ood  and  prayer." 

(Ver.  14.— We  might  be  inclined  to  connect  iv  KvpUp  Irftjov  Idth 
what  follows,  rather  than  with  nineiafMi^  but  that  the  position  of 
the  words  is  against  it.  Still  the  mention  of  the  Christian  convic- 
tion suggests  the  idea  that  Adam's  fall  and  its  consequences  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  removed,  until  removed  by  Christ. — ^Ver.  15.  • 
'Eiceivov  dirdXXve^  destroy  him,  refers  of  course  to  the  shaking  the 
person  in  his  persuasion,  and  the  consequent  wavering  and  doubting 
as  to  everything,  so  that  eternal  perdition  is  indicated  as  its  possible 
result. — The  value  of  even  the  poorest  and  weakest  brother  cannot 
be  made  more  strongly  prominent  than  by  the  words  imep  w  X^t^ 
dneOave.for  whom  Christ  died,) 

Vers.  16-18. — Consequently  the  point  is,  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  essential,  for  which  purpose  indeed  the  dis^ 
tinguishing  principle,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  necessarily  required.  (Ver. 
16.  hkaa(l>i]fiei(j6u)  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  meaning  :  Do  not 
by  your  conduct  give  occasion  that  the  good  which  has  been  mani- 
fested in  you  be  disparaged  Ver.— 17,  BaaiXela  t.  9.  is  the  community 
of  life  which  Christ  has  brought  in  and  founded,  conceived  in  the 
widest  sense,  both  as  external  and  intefnal.  [Comp.  Comm.  on 
Matth.  iii.  2.]  BpCiaig  kcu  nooig  is  a  brief  expression  for  attaching  im- 
portance to  eating  and  drinking,  whether  by  abstaining  from  certain 
things  or  by  eating  of  everything.  We  might  have  expected  that 
freedom  [iXevOepia]  would  be  specially  mentioned ;  but  since  this 
might  itself  be  also  carried  to  a  faulty  extreme,  Paul  puts  the  general 
idea  of  righteousness.  The  words  tV  UvevfiaTi  dyiG),  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  to  be  extended  to  all  the  three  points  named  ;  for  it  is  intended 
precisely  to  exclude  the  ae{/-righteousness  to  which  a  mistaken  ascet- 
icism so  readily  leads.    Hence  also  t-v  Tovno  and  not  rovroig  is  to  be 
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read  in  ver.  18  ;  for  with  the  principle  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  indi- 
vidual virtues  are  implied.) 

Yers.  19,  20. — From  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
life  the  apostle  proceeds  to  deduce  an  exhortation  to  strive  after 
peace,  and  to  edify  God's  building,  not  to  destroy  it  by  unwise  and 
unseasonable  instruction.  The  persuasion  of  liberty  in  such  matters 
must  be  organically  developed  from  within. 

(After  dAA^Aovf,  D.E.F.G.  have  0v^6)fe€v,  which,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  more  than  an  addition  of  the  copyists.) 

Vers.  21-23. — "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient"  (1  Cor.  vi.  12);  to  this  Pauline  principle  the  follow- 
ing exhortation  reverts.  In  cases  where  one  from  personal  conviction 
does  or  refrains  from  a  certain  thing,  without  making  his  own  prac- 
tice an  objective  law,  his  conviction  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  stronger 
believer  through  voluntary  abstinence  ;  for  in  such  indifferent  things 
the  subjective  conviction  is  the  rule  of  action.  For  that  so  import- 
ant moral  principle,  "  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin"  {-nav  8  ovk  iic 
ntaT€<M)^y  dimpria  ioriv)^  is  throughout  to  be  taken  with  this  necessary 
restriction,  if  it  is  not  to  lead  to  the  grossest  errors.  Where  positive 
commands  or  prohibitions  of  God  are  in  question,  the  subjective  con- 
viction has  absolutely  no  voice.*  As  already  remarked  at  ver.  1,  no 
conceivable  grounds  can  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  suspension  of 
a  positive  command  of  God.  But  in  Adiaphora,  i.  c,  not  in  mor- 
ally indifferent  cases  (for  such  have  no  existence),  but  in  cases  for 
which  no  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down,  because  through  circum- 
stances they  may  at  one  time  be  morally  good,  at  another  time 
wrong,  and  in  which  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  subjec- 
tivity has  an  influence — ^for  Adiaphora,  the  personal  conviction  of 
the  moment  (i.  f?.,  the  Triarig),  is  the  decisive  ground  of  determina- 
tion. Hence,  also,  we  cannot  say  that  true  faith,  correct  conviction, 
alone  may  be  the  decisive  ground  which  determines  our  action  ;  on 
the  contrary,  even  that  which  is  objectively  false  may  be  so.  The 
conviction  of  these  ascetics  at  Kome  was  of  this  objectively  false  na- 
ture, and  yet  Paul  advises  them  to  go  on  according  to  its  dictates, 
until  the  Christian  life  should  have  developed  within  them  a 
purer  conviction.    This,  however,  applies  only  in  the  case  of  such 

*  An  addition  to  Luke  vi  4,  which  is  contained  in  the  MS.  D.,  is  yery  highly  instrnc- 
thre  for  the  understanding  of  this  passaga  It  is,  indeed,  unquestionably  spurious,  and 
probably  belongs  to  an  apocryphal  gospel ;  but  the  idea  is  genuinely  Christian,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  incident  related  may  have  really  taken  place.  It  is  there  told  that  Josus 
saw  a  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  said  to  him,  el  oldac  ri  noieic,  fioKapinc  el,  d  di 
la^  ol6a^^  imKaruparoc  koI  irapapurrjc  el  tov  vofiov,  if  (turn  KNOWEST  whai  (hou  doesiy  Quni 
art  blessed;  but  if  Vum  knowesinot^  thou  art  aaeursedy  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.  In 
these  words,  the  eidevai  expresses  the  same  which  is  here  signified  by  irtareveiv^  namely 
the  settled  subjective  oonvictioo. 
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Adiaphora;  never  in  cases  which  are  immutably  fixed  by  appoint- 
ments of  God. 

(In  ver.  21,  A.  and  C.  omit  the  clause  ^  amvdaXl^ai  ^  daOevu : 
and  indeed  both  these  verbs  appear  to  be  merely  supplied  from  what 
goes  before. — In  ver.  22,  the  reading  ait  iriarev  ^  exetg  Kara  aeavrbvy 
Ix^  K.  r.  X,  only  disturbs  the  thought ;  yet  it  is  supported  by  A.B.C.) 


§  20.  Ohkist  ak  Example  of  Beaeikg  with  the  Weak. 
(XV.  1-13.) 

That  the  insertion  of  the  concluding  doxology  (xvi.  25-27)^  be- 
tween the  xivth  and  xvth  chapters  is  altogether  unsuitable,  has  been 
fully  shewn  in  the  Introduction  (§  1).  The  connexion  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (xv.  1-13),  with  the  preceding  is  so  close,  that  the 
division  of  chapters  should  have  been  different.  It  is  not  until  ver. 
14  that  an  entirely  new  subject  comes  in.  The  earlier  verses  are 
merely  a  setting-forth  of  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  the  conduct  towards 
the  weak  recommended  in  chapter  xiv. 

Vers,  1,  2. — Paul  here  clearly  distinguishes  two  classes  among 
the  Christians  of  Rome  (and  the  same  may  be  assumed  as  to  all 
churches);  the  one  includes  the  strong  (dwaToC)^  the  other,  the  weak 
{ddvvaTw^  doBevelg).  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  degrees  of  spiritual  development,  especially  of  that  knowledge 
{jvcjaig),  which  gives  insight  into  the  peculiar  connexion  of  doctrines 
and  laws.  Among  these  classes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stronger  towards 
the  weaker  not  to  live  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  lovingly  to  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  others. 

(On  &avT(j^  dpioKBiv  and  r^)  nXriaiov  dpioKeiv^  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  83  ; 
Galat.  i.  10.  It  is  the  nature  of  love  to  go  out  of  itself,  to  live  not 
in  itself  but  in  others.) 

Ver.  8. — ^This  love  towards  the  weak  manifested  itself  in  perfect 
purity  in  the  Saviour  (Phil.  iL  7),  who  left  all  his  glory  to  enter  into 
the  deepest  ignominy  for  man.  According  to  this  conception,  the 
quotation  from  Ps.  1^.  10  stands  in  exact  connexion  with  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  ideas.  The  living  not  for  one's  own  pleasure  but 
for  that  of  our  neighbour  is  always  a  self-denial,  which  grieves  the 
flesh;  this  self-denial  Christ  practised  in  the  purest  form,  as  is 
manifested  in  his  course  of  suffering.  He  loved  those  who  hated 
him,  and  out  of  love  willingly  endured  all  the  ignominy  which 
they  heaped  on  him,  and  all  this  for  the  building  up  of  the  work 
of  God. 

(On  quotations  from  the  same  Ixixth  Psalm,  compare  Matth. 
xxviL  89,  seq.;  John  ii.  17,  xix.  28 ;  Rom.  xi.  S.  The  citation  is 
exactly  from  the  LXX.) 
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Vers.  4-6. — ^Exactly  as  in  the  passage,  Rom.  iv.  23,  24  (on  whicli 
compare  the  explanation^,  Paul  again  announces  the  important  canon 
of  interpretation — that  the  whole  substance  of  Scripture  is  designed 
for  man  and  for  his  Instruction.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
according  to  its  outward  letter,  but  spiritually ;  i.  c,  according  to 
the  Eternal  Spirit  which  pervades  its  whole  substance,  and  which 
renders  it  a  mirror  of  truth  for  all  times  and  for  all  circumstances. 
This  essential  and  abiding  purport  of  the  Scriptures,  however,  is 
recognized  by  the  spiritual  alone ;  it  is  Spirit  alone  that  discerns 
and  understands  the  Spirit.  The  reason  why  Paul  here  gives 
especial  prominence  to  the  ideas  of  patience  and  consolation  is, 
because  the  relation  of  the  weak  members  of  the  church  of  God 
itself  has  in  it  something  especially  trying,^  and  for  this  the  believer 
requires  above  everything  consolation  and  strength  to  endure.  The 
apostle  then  expressly  wishes  his  readers  the  communication  of  these 
g^ts,  iu  the  hope  that  in  their  power  all  such  differences  may  be 
overcome,  and  unity  may  be  preserved. 

(Ver.  4. — On  account  of  the  chief  idea  of  Scripture  and  its  sig- 
nificancy  for  men,  the  words  twv  ypa^v  are,  with  Reiche,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  both  the  preceding  genitives,  trrrofiovrj^  vnid  TrapoKkijaeo)^,  not, 
with  De  Wette,  to  the  latter  only.  The  intention  here  is,  of  course, 
to  characterize  Scripture  as  the  channel  of  grace  which  God  employs 
in  order  to  work  steadfastness  and  comfort  in  men. — Ver.  5.  The 
expression  Be6g  rij^  {mofiovrjg  kcU  napdnX'qaec^  denotes  the  all-sufficient 
God  as  the  real  source  of  these  gifts  ;  he  may  be  designated  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  because  he  includes  all  in  him- 
selC  Similar  expressions  occur  Rom.  xv.  13,  33  ;  1  Thess.  v.  28  ;  2 
Cor.  i  3«  On  the  former  Bebg  kcH  Trarrjp  'Irjoov  X^arov^  comp.  on  2 
Cor.  i.  3.    Pot  dfwOvnadov^  comp.  Acts  i.  14.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — By  a  peculiar  turn,  Paul  further  sets  forth  the 
Lord  as  an  example  of  merciful  love  towards  the  weak,  in  that  out 
of  mercy  he  called  the  Gentiles  into  his  kingdom.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  here  conceived  of  as  the  strong,  and 
the  Jewish  Christians  as  the  weak  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Ro- 
man ascetics  cannot  possibly  have  derived  their  views  from  Gentile 
sources  alone.  But  it  has  been  fully  shewn  in  the  Introduction 
(§  3),  that  these  Roman  Jewish  Christians  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
Judaisers  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Galatians.  In  a  peculiar  manner 
the  apostle  now  represents  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Jews  as  a 

*  The  Christiad  doee  not  make  anj  claims  on  the  world,  since  he  knows  that  in  it  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  is  not ;  hat  so  much  the  more  does  the  heliever,  in  the  heginning  of  bia 
life  of  &ith,  make  claims  on  the  church.  Every  neophyte  is  a  bom  Donatist  ]  he  requires 
that  the  church  should  be  the  perfected  kingdom  of  heaven  1  The  continual  striving  with 
the  weaknesses  of  the  brethren  is  the  most  difficult  self-denial  for  the  brethren,  even  as  in 
the  Saviour's  life  it  was  one  of  the  most  trying  necessities  that  he  had  unoeasingij  to 
eontrnd  with  the  perForaities  and  weaknesses  of  his  disciples 
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matter  of  dusty;  because  of  the  promises  madQ  to  tlie  fathers^  it  was 
in  a  manner  necessary^  for  the  sake  of  his  truth^  that  God  should 
send  Christ  to  the  Jews.  It  was  therefore  out  of  mere  vnercy  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gkntiles,  inasmuch  as  they  tiad  no 
jight  to  lay  claim  to  the  fulfilment  of  promises.  The  whole  manner 
of  representing  the  matter  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  kot'  dv^pc^ 
nov  ;  for  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  epistle  (ch.  x.),  Paul  had  re- 
proved the  Jews  for  the  very  fault  of  supposing  that  God  owed  them 
his  favour.  His  object  here  is,  to  impress  upon  the  Gentiles  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  he  makes  use  of  this  particular 
form  of  stating  the  case. 

(Ver.  7. — On  npoakofiPdveadcu  comp.  at  xiv.  1.  Ver.  8.  Aeyw  de, 
"  To  wit  I  mean — ^I  intend  to  say."  The  title  didicovog  nepiTOfjtrjgf 
used  of  Christ,  occurs  only  here.  So  strong  an  expression  is  inten- 
tionally chosen,  in  order  to  represent  Israel  in  its  exaltation.  Baur 
ht)8,  without  ground  [comp.  In  trod.  §  1.],  declared  the  expression 
unpjiuline,  and  characterized  the  following  imep  dX^Oelag  Geov,  on 
behalf  of  the  truth  of  Chdy  as  containing  too  great  a  concession  to 
the  Jewish  Christians.  For  in  the  ScaKovog  there  is  only  a  reference 
to  the  devotedness  of  Christ,  which  is  represented  as  a  serving  in 
Matth.  XX.  28  also  ;  and  that  the  salvation  in  Christ  is  primarily  in- 
teuded  for  the  Jews,  was  clearly  declared  by  the  npCJTov  in  i,  16,  and 
iu  like  manner  in  ix.  5,  xi.  16,  28,  as  it  is  by  Christ  himself,  Matth. 
XV.  24  All  that  it  implies,  therefore,  is,  that  Israel  is  the  people  of 
the  covenant,  and  that  the  truth  of  Gk)d  requires  that  his  promises 
be  fulfiled  upon  it.) 

Vers.  9-13. — The  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  idea  which  ac- 
tuates the  apostle,  is  again  represented  by  means  of  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  as  purposed  by  God.  The  passages  are  taken 
from  Ps.  xviii.  49  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  43  ;  Ps.  cxviL  1 ;  Is.  xi.  10.  Paul 
almost  entirely  follows  the  LXX.  in  his  citations. 

(Ver.  10. — 'H  ypacp^  is  to  be  supplied  to  keyei, — In  the  quotation, 
ver.  10,  the  Hebrew  text  varies  from  the  LXX.,  who  perhaps  read  it 
differently. — Ver.  12.  *leaaai^  Jesse,  the  father  of  David.  The  root 
of  Jesse  or  David  is  Christ,  as  branch  or  son  of  David.  Comp.  Rev. 
v.  5,  xxii.  16  ;  Sirach  xlvii.  22.— *0  dviardnevog  apx^iv,  "He  who  is 
born  or  destined  for  rule  ;"  for  dvlaraoQai  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
scDBC  of  "to  appear,  to  announce  one's  self  as." — ^Ver.  13.  The 
triple  tv  gave  occasion  for  alterations ;  some  MSS.  wholly  omit  kv  to* 
moTevttv^  others  the  tv  before  t§  iknidi.  But  the  not  altogether 
proper  accumulation  of  prepositions  is  itself  au  evidence  for  the 
correctness  of  the  usual  reading.) 
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SECTION   III. 

(XV.  14r-83.) 

Pebsonal  Oommunioations. 

The  following  section  is  really  only  a  sort  of  appendage  to  tlie 
ethical  part,  which  properly  ends  at  xv.  IS.  The  apostle  begins  by 
apologizing  for  the  free  admonitions  which  he  has  ventured  to  give 
to  the  Bomans,  and  then  gives,  information  as  to  his  intended  travels, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish  that  he  may  be  able  to  visit  the 
Christians  of  Borne  (xv«  22-33) 

§  2V  Apology. 
(XV.  14.2L) 

It  seenM  at  first  sight  somewhat  strange  that  the  apostle*  apolo- 
gises for  his  serious  admonitions.  It  looks,  as  it  were,  worldly,  that 
he,  the  apostle  clothed  vnih  Divine  authority,  speaks  as  if  he  might 
possibly  have  bten  too  bold  in  what  he  had  said.  Ver.  20,  however, 
shews  what  induced  him  to  this  turn.  Even  although  disciples  of 
his  might  have  been  at  work  at  Bome  (comp.  Introd.  §  8),  still  Paul 
could  not  altogether  regard  the  church  in  Bome  as  his  own,  since  he 
had  not  been  its  founder.  According,  then,  to  his  principle  of  never 
invading  another's  field  of  labour,  there  arose  in  him  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  his  firee-spoken  language  to  the  Bomans  might  be  made  a 
crime  by  the  Jewish  opponents  who  everywhere  followed  in  his  track, 
and  that  by  their  insinuations  the  Bomans  might  be  prejudiced 
against  hinL  This  possible  danger  the  apostle  seeks  to  avert  by  the 
following,  captaiio  benevolerUuBj  in  which  he  places  himself  as  a 
brother  on  a  level  with  them  (as  in  i.  12),  vrithout  asseiting  his 
dignity  as  a  teacher  and  an  apostle  of  the  Lord.  Baur  and  Kling 
have  altogether  groundlessly  taken  offence  at  this.  It  is  of  course 
nnderstood  that  here  the  questioA  is  not  of  any  hypocritical  or  flat- 
tering captaiio  benevolentice^  but  of  one  which  is  pure  and  true,  and 
such  Paul  often  makes  use  o£  In  1  Cor.  L  4,  seq.,  he  praises  the 
Corinthians,  although  he  had  much  to  blame  in  them.  Of  this  kind 
are  aUo  the  passages,  2  Cor.  vii.  4,  seq.;  vii.  12,  seq. 

Vers.  14-16. — If  there  had  indeed  been  any  contentions  among 
the  Bomans  like  those  in  Galatia,  ver.  14  would  contain  an  untruth. 
The  Boman  church  was  really  in  a  good  condition  (i.  8);  hence  Pau' 
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could  praise  it  with  truth.  His  boldness  in  admonition  he  ezcmes 
on  the  ground  of  his  high  calling,  which  (he  says)  makes  the  Gen- 
tile world  his  especial  care,  and  makes  it  his  task  to  prepare  it  as  a 
holy  sacrifice,  well-pleasing  to  God. 

(Ver.  14. — Kcu  avrh^  iyw,  "  I  as  well  as  otherB,**  even  although  in 
appearance  my  admonitions  indicate  the  contrary. — 'AyadiMuvi]  is 
also  found  Eph.  v.  9 ;  2  Thess.  i.  11.  It  bekngs  to  the  later  Greek. 
As  this  denotes  the  condition,  so  does  yvCiaig  the  knowledge  respect- 
ing it ;  these  two  elements  constitute  the  capacity  for  admonishing 
[vovOsTElyJ] — ^Ver.  15.  On  account  of  the  diw  ftipov^^  the  ToXfirfpSrepov 
cannot  apply  to  the  writing  itself,  hut  only  to  the  manner  of  writing 
in  some  parts,  especially  from  ch.  xi.  onwards* — The  words  d)^  i:nar' 
voju^iv^aiudv  suppose  everything  to  he  before  known  to  the  Bomans, 
and  are,  consequently,  a  mitigating  expression. — Xa^^  signifies 
again,  as  in  xii.  3,  the  apostleakip. — Ver.  16.  Paul  by  a  grand  figure 
represents  himself  as  an  officiating  priest  [^novpydg}^  and  the  Gen- 
tile world  as  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  copsecrated  to  God  [Trpow^opo], 
which  he  had  to  oflFer  to  God. through  the  gospel  [lepovpyeiv]^  so  that 
the  whole  Christian  process  of  sanctification  appears  as  an  adorning 
of  the  sacrifice  which  is  to  be  consecrated  to- God.  Aeirovpyo^  pro- 
perly signifies  one  who  administers  business  of  the  state,  and  sec- 
ondarily often  stands  as  equivalent  to  diaKovo^  [Rom.  xiii.  6];  by  the 
LXX.  it  is  commonly  u^  of  priestly  servants. — 'lapoi^eZv  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  only  here  ;  it  is  the  proper  term  for  sacrific- 
ing.    Hesycbius  explains  lepovpryei  by  Ovei,  lepd  Ipyd^Tcuy 

Vers.  17-19. — The  mention  of  his  apostolic  calling  very  naturally 
leads  the  apostle  on  to  speak  o^  its  blessed  effects,  which  are  such  as 
to  give  him  an  apparent  warrant  for  administering  adnoonition  to 
the  Romans.  The  whole  of  this  blessed  efficacy  he  humbly  refers 
to  Christ,  without  claiming  any  part  of  it  for  himself.  The  help  of 
the  Lord,  however,  manifests  itself  quite  as  much  through  ordinary 
as  through  extraordinary  supports. 

(Ver.  17. — Kavx^ig  is  to  be  taken  as  in  iii.  27,  in  the  sense  of 
"  occasion  for  boasting." — Td  irpbg  rbv  Beov  is  to  be  taken  as  an  ac- 
cusative absolute — "  as  regards  the  cause  of  God." — ^Ver.  18l  The 
transition  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  so  is  the  term  kaXBlv  rt  iv  ov 
K.  T.  A.  If,  however,  we  only  take  in  its  positive  form  the  idea  which 
is  here  negatively  expressed,  it  is  quite  simple  ;  instead  of  saying — 
'^  I  shall  not  venture  to  bring  forward  anything  which  Christ  hath  not 
done  by  me,"  the  same  idea  may  be  thus  expressed  :  ^'  I  shall  never 
venture  to  glory  in  my  deeds,  but  will  proclaim  the  glory  of  Christ 
alone."^    Reiche's  objections  t^  this  way  of  taking  it  are  not  to  the 

*  The  stress  seems  noi  in  this  passage  to  be  laid  upon  Xpifrroc,  It  is  not  ChrigCa 
agency  as  distinguished  from  his  cvm  that  the  apostle  here  commemorates,  but  his  own 
agency  in  Christ,  which  furnishes  him  ground  of  legitimate  Christian  glorying,  as  disUft- 
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point.  He  supposes  the  negative  to  apply^  not  to  the  manner  of  the 
operation^  but  to  the  operation  itself ;  and^  moreover^  that  Paul 
could  not  intend  here  to  disclaim  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile 
world,  inasmuch  as  in  the  preceding  and  following  parts  of  the 
epistle  he  ascribes  it  to  himself.  But  neither  of  these  is  necessary 
according  to  our  explanation  of  the  words.  He  does  not  disclaim 
the  conversion^  but  regards  himself  wholly  as  Christ's  servant^  and 
hence  refers  it  wholly  to  the  Lord.  Consequently  the  idea  is  meant 
to  refer  precisely  to  the  operation  itself,  and  not  to  the  manner  of  it, 
to  which  the  interpretation  here  given  in  nowise  constrains  us. — 
K6rf<^  KOI  Ipyift  signify  the  ordinary  operation  of  grace ;  iv  Swdfiu  07- 
lieiijv  luu  TcpdruVy  that  which  is  extraordinary — ^through  chariamatay 
for  which  comp.  particulars  at  1  Cor.  xii.  In  the  words  iv  dwdfiei 
UvtvfuiTog  dytov,  the  common  source  of  both  is  named. — Ver.  19. 
UXfipovv  evayySXicv  is  certainly  not  a .  Chaldeeism,  according  to  the 
Ghaldee  nogA,  which  means,  first,  to  filly  and  secondarily,  to  teach; 
but  like  the  form  k6yov  nXi^povv^  to  biing  a  discourse  to  an  end,  to 
speak  fully  to  the  end  [Col.  i.  25],  it  has  the  sense  of  "  to  pub- 
lish in  its  whole  compass,"  =  Ktipvaaew.  That  Paul  visited  Illyria 
itself,  is  nowhere  related  ;  probably  he  only  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  this  province  during  his  residence  in  Macedonia.) 

Ver.  20. — Paul  feels  himself  further  induced  to  mention  the 
principle  of  his  action  as  an  apostle  (GaL  ii.),  according  to  which  he 
wrought  only  where  no  one  bad  before  preached,  to  avoid  building 
on  another's  foundation.  If  indeed  the  passage  ovx  ^ov  thvofidaOTj 
JptoTo^y  not  where  Christ  rvas  named^  were  literally  taken,  Paul  would 
have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  preaching  at  Rome  also  ;  but,  1, 
no  other  apostle  had  preached  there,  and  this  was  the  very  point  of 
his  determination,  in  order  that  their  spheres  of  operation  might  not 
come  into  conflict ;  and,  2,  the  population  of  Rome  was  greater  than 
that  of  many  a  province,  and,  consequently,  as  several  apostles 
might  labour  in  different  parts  of  the  same  province,  so  also  Peter 
and  Paul  might  preach  together  in  Bome. 

(Ver.  20. — ^iXorifieioOcu^  properly  to  strive  after  honour^  and 
thence  to  strive  loith  zeai  in  general  The  accusative  of  the  partici- 
ple refers  to  fie^  ver.  19. — *ilvondadri  means  more  than  simply  to  be 
preached,  viz.,  to  be  named  as  Saviour,  i.  e.,  to  be  acknowledged  «s 
such.  Ver.  21  is  quoted  from  Is.  lii.  15,  exactly  after  the  LXX. 
Paul,  in  the  citation,  employs  nepl  aifrov  as  masculine,  and  refers  it 
to  Christ.) 

guished  from  the  nnfounded  glorying  of  Mae  apostles.  The  sentiment  stated  a£Brma* 
tively  would  then  be :  "I  shall  mention  those  things  whiqh  Christ  hath  really  wrought 
by  me,"  and  no  other  (see  2  Cor.  z.),  and  he  then  proceeds  as  if  with  the  positive  oon- 
Btruction,  to  describe  both  the  manner  of  Christ's  working  through  him  (2  Cor.  zii.  12\ 
and  its  extent,  as  making  good  his  assertion  ver.  17,  that  he  has  ground  of  glorymg. — [SL 
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§  22.  Notice  of  Journeys. 
(XV.  22-33.) 

Vers.  22-24. — ^In  this  principle  of  his^  then^  Paul  also  finds  the 
ground  of  his  never  having  as  yet  visited  Bome^  because  the  gospel 
was  already  spread  there.  It  was  not  until  after  it  should  have  been 
diffused  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  that  he  could 
hope  to  be  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  wish  to  see  Bome.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, not  that;  Kome  should  be  the  proper  limit  of  his  travels  in  the 
West ;  he  only  "hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  touch  it  in  passing 
on  towards  Spain.  The  only  thing  which  seems  surprising  here  is, 
how  Paul  can  say,  having  no  longer  a  place  in  these  regions,  since 
he  was  yet  far  from  having  preached  everywhere  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  We  see  him  always  labour  in  the  great  chief  towns  of  the 
provinces,  and  then  devolve  on  his  assistants,  v;ho  were  fixedly  sta- 
tioned there,  the  further  diffusion  of  the  gospel  |rom  these  points. 
Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  did  not  believe  that  every  individual 
was  to  be  received  into  the  church,  but  only  those  who,  according 
to  God's  gracious  election,  were  ordained  'unto  eternal  life.  His 
task,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  everywhere  break- 
ing ground  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations  for  a  witness 
concerning  them  ;  and  this  he  might  regard  as  fulfilled  in  the  eastern 
provinces. 

(Ver.  22. — The  Si6  refers  to  ver.  20,  "  by  reason  that  I  always 
found  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  East.''  The  heKonTOfiriVj  sc.  ddov 
is  to  be  taken  thus — "  The  way  was  cut  off  for  me,  I  was  hindered." 
Comp.  Acts  xxiv.  4 ;  Galat.  v.  7  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  Ta 
TToX^  =  nokXcuag, — ^Ver.  23.  KAiji^,  from  the  inclination  of  countries 
towards  the  pole — a  geographical  term  of  the  ancients.  Paul's  wish 
to  visit  Bome  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  from  the  circumstaace 
that  he  recognized  in  that  city  the  centre  of  the  heathen  world.  He 
wished  to  preach  in  the  seat  of  the  prince  of  this  world  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  of  heaven. — ^Ver.  24.  This  passage  is  certainly  in- 
sufficient to  prove  that  Paul  executed  his  plan,  which  is  here  merely 
represented  as  possible,  of  going  into  Spain,  But  yet  the  necessity 
of  supposing  a  second  imprisonment,^  combined  with  the  statement 
of  Clement  of  Bome  [Ep.  i.  and  Cor.  ch.  v.]  that  Paul  penetrated 
eZf  TO  regfia  rfiq  dvamg,  to  the  limit  of  the  West — [an  expression 
which,  when  written  at  Bome,  can  only  be  understood  of  Spain] — 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  also  preserved  by  God  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of 

*  Oomparo  Introd.  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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bis  vocation.  He  indicates^  finally,  Borne  as  not  the  proper  goal  of 
his  journey,  because  Christ  was  already  known  there  (xv.  20);  he 
only  wishes  to  salute  the  Boman  Christians  in  passing.  He  was, 
however,  afterwards  involuntarily  detained  there  for  a  long  time. 
The  reading  ikevao/juu  npdg  {ffrng,  ikm^<»>  yap  is  opposed  by  so  many 
and  important  critical  authorities  that  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
rejected.  Bink  ,and  De  Wette,  however,  endeavour  to  assert  the 
genuineness  of  the  words  against  Lachnjann,  because  A.B.C.  have 
the  yap,  and  with  this  conjunction  the  whole  clause  stands  or  falls. 
It  is  more  correct  to  suppose,  with  Meyer,  that  the  words  were  early  in- 
terpolated, and  that  when  the  original  text  was  restored  in  A.B.C.,  the 
yap  still  remained. — Iiporreijut>d7jvcu  relates  to  the  escort  usually  given 
to  evangelists  on  their  leaving  a  place;  comp.  Acts  xv.  8,  xvil 
14,  seq.,  XX.  38,  xxi.  5. — Tfuov  ifnrkriadiOj  until  I  be  filed,  satiated 
with  you;  the  addition  of  drro  iii^ovg  marks  the  insatiableness  of  the 
apostle's  longing.) 

Vers.  25,  26. — In  the  first  place,  however,  he  remarks,  he  has  be- 
fore him  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  was  to  convey  a  collec- 
tion* for  the  poor  Christians  of  that  city.  How  on  this  journey  he 
was  arrested  at  Jerusalem,  afterwards  remained  two  years  in  prison 
at  Cassarea,  and  at  length  was  taken  to  Bome  as  ^  prisoner,  is  (as  is 
well  known),  fully  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (On  the  koi- 
vfjvta  or  dioKovia  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  compare  particularly  at 
GaL  ii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  Acts  xix.  21,  xxiv.  17. 
— ^Ver.  26.  The  expression  elg  Twg  ttto^xov^  twv  dyicov  hf  ^lepovaaXrjiJt, 
to  the  poor  of  the  saints,  etc.,  shews  that  not  all  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  were  in  poverty  ;  hence  the  community  of  goods  cannot 
have  produced  the  poverty,  or  at  least  it  cannot  itself  have  been 
long  in  force.) 

Vers.  27-29. — ^In  the  observation  that  the  believers  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  had  regarded  themselves  as  debtors  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, there  is  implied  a  delicate  hint  for  the  Bomans,  that  they 
should  also  do  so,  and  consequently  contribute  to  the  collection. 
After  accomplishing  this  business,  the  apostle  continues,  he  hopes  to 
go  to  Spain  by  way  of  Bome,  and  he  knows  that  he  shall  not  come 
to  them  without  a  blessing. 

(Here  again,  as  in  verses  8  and  9,  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the 
first  rightful  possessors  of  the  gospel,  the  priestly  nation  for  man- 
kind, as  it  were,  to  which  earthly  things  are  to  be  given  for  heavenly, 
in  like  manner  as  to  the  individual  spiritual  pastor  [1  Cor.  ix.  13, 
14.] — Ver.  28.  Ifppayi^eadai  denotes  secwring^  making  swre,  in  gen- 
eral Here  the  personal  conveyance  is  the  means  of  the  secure  de- 
livery. The  explanation  of  this  passage  which  has  been  attempted 
by  Bcittger  [Beitr.  Part  iii.  p.  67,  seq.],  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 

^  On  Paul's  purpose  as  to  the  collections,  comp.  the  remarks  on  1  Cor.  ztL  1. 
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other  than  an  utter  failure.  He  wishes  to  illustrate  it  by  the  Boman 
lawS;  which  prescribed  in  what  manner  contracts  should  be  sealed, 
and  secured  against  falsification. — ^Ver.  29.  OlSa  is  more  than  sub- 
jective conjecture ;  it  is  certainty  of  conviction,  because  he  had  a 
word  of  the  Lord  for  his  warrant.  [Comp.  Acts  xxiii.  11.]  U^^fia 
evXorytag  =  irXoviog  ei^koyia^.  richy  full  blessing.  The  reading  tt^i/- 
pwpopia  for  -nXrjpcjfia  has  indeed  D.E.P.Gr.  in  its  favour,  but  Paul 
uses  this  expression  not  in  the  sense  of  ttAovtoc,  but  of  "  firm  con- 
viction," which  is  here  not  applicable.) 

Vers.  30-38. — The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  however,  signified  to  the 
apostle,  at  the  same  time,  the  sufferings  which  threatened  him  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  hence  he  recommends  himself  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  believers  at  Rome,  for  deliverance  from  their  hands. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  plans,  therefore,  was  not  in  Paul  of  a 
fatalistic  nature  ;  he  does  not  say — I  know  that  I  must  surely  go  to 
Rome ;  hence  I  need  no  precaution  or  intercession  ;  but  rather  it 
was  a  lively,  free  acquaintance  with  the  plans  of  the  free  personal  . 
God,  which  are  fulfilled  through  the  working  together  of  the  free 
actions  of  free  beings. 

(Ver.  81. — The  einp6a6eKTog  indicates  that  Paul  supposes  even 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to  be  prejudiced  against  him,  as  is  con- 
firmed also  by  Acts  xxi.  Instead  of  dvaTravacjfuUj  D.E.  read  dvaipv^a^ 
and  F.G.  dva^jj^w  fieS'  vfubv.  The  Oriental  MSS.,  however,  unani- 
mously support  the  usual  reading. — Ver.  88.  As  the  ethical  portion 
is  here  ended,  Paul  concludes  it  with  a  short  doxology.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  for  so  rich  a  letter  he  reserves 
a  more  full-toned  conclusion  ;  this  does  not  follow  until  quite  at  the 
end,  after  the  greetings.) 


PART  lY. 

(XVI.  1-27.) 

Salutations  and  Conclusion. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  in  the  Introduction  (§  i.)  that  there 
]8  no  gronnd  whatever  for  denying  that  this  concluding  chapter  was 
written  by  the  apostle,  or  belongs  to  the  epistle.  The  great  number 
of  the  salutations  is  certainly  striking,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Paul  had  not  yet  been  at  Rome.  As,  however,  this  city  formed  the 
central  point  of  the  then  world,  where  people  from  all  countries  met, 
and  from  which  journeys  were  taken  into  all  parts  of  the  vast  Boman 
empire,*  it  is  intelligible  that  Paul  may  even  in  it  have  had  a  par- 
ticularly numerous  acquaintance.  And,  moreover,  it  is  nowise 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  knew  them  all  personally  ;  he  had, 
doubtless,  heard  of  many  of  the  Boman  Christians  through  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  and  now  greets  -them  as  acquaintances  known  not  in 
person  but  in  the  spirit. 

§  28.  Gbestinos. 

(XVI.  1-200 

Vers.  1, 2. — ^First,  Paul  recommends  to  the  Christians  of  Some, 
the  deaconess  Phoebe,  who  was  no  doubt  the  bearer  of  the  epistle. 
She  did  not  serve  the  church  in  Corinth  itself,  but  in  Cenchrea,  to 
which  place  also  it  thus  appears  that  the  gospel  had  already  spread. 
(Ver.  1.  'H  dioKovoq^  afterwards  i}  dicucovlaaa^  denotes  the  female  min- 
isters of  the  church,  whom  the  rites  of  the  early  church,  especially 
in  baptism,  and  the  position  of  the  female  sex  in  the  East,  impera- 
tively required.  For  particulars,  comp.  at  1  Tim.  iii  8. — Cenchrea 
was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth ;  Lechaeus  the  western. — ^Ver.  2. 

*  6n  thifl  compare  the  paasage  firom  Athenseua^  Deipnos  i  ioL  20,  quoted  hy  Neander, 
^posL  ZeUaUeTf  voL  L  p.  343,  note.  Tijv'PufMiuv  no^iv  kTnrofirfv.T^g  oUovfievrjCi  Iv  y  av 
viAitv  lor IV  TTuoac  rcif  ifoXeif  ISpv/Uva^^-Kal  yap  62.a  rd  l&vjj  tWpoo^  aiToOt  avvi^KLorai. 
^ith  eepedal  reference  to  Christendom,  Irenseus,  as  is  well  known,  sajs  of  Rome  and 
tbe  church  there — "  Ad  hano  enim  eoclesiam  propter  potiorem  principalitatcm  neccsse  es^ 
oomem  convenire  eodeaiam,  h.  e.  eoB  qai  mint  undique  fldelea.'*  (Ado.  Bar.  II.  ill  p.  201, 
edit  Grabtt.) 
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^v  Kvpl(f}j  In  the  mind  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  hecanse  she  is  a 
Christian,  and  as  befits  suqh  an  one. — Grotiiis  rightly  observes  that 
Paul  does  not  say  trapaaTdTi^,  i,  e.,  a  helper^  but  Trgoordri^^  i,  e.,  a 
chiefs  a  patroness.  By  this  title  of  honour  Paul  intends  to  raise 
her  consideration,  and  to  make  his  recommendation  more  emphatic.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — For'  an  explanation  how  Aquila  and  Priscilla  could 
already  be  again  at  Rome,  whereas  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  represents  them 
as  still  at  Ephesus,  compare  the  observations  in  the  Introduction, 
§  1.  It  is  not  known  to  what  occurrence  Paul  here  refers.  As  to 
this  celebrated  family  in  general,  see  at  Acts  xviii.  19.  In  Rome,  as 
at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  it  appears  to  have  had  in  its  dwelling  the 
place  of  assembly  (iKKXtpia  nar'  oUov)  for  a  division  of  the  city.  A 
city  of  such  extent  as  Rome  must  naturally  have  very  early  bad 
places  of  assembly  in  various  parts  of  it. 

(Ver.  3. — UpioKa  is  the  original  form  of  the  name,  but  UplaKiXXa 
is  more  commonly  used  for  the  wife  of  Aquila.  The  phrase  r^xi^^ 
vnoTidivaij  to  place  under y  subject  the  neck^  is  figurative,  and  means, 
to  expose  one's  self  to  the  most  evident  dangers.) 

Vers.  5-7. — The  persons  here  named  are  not  further  known. 
The  title  dna^xJI  denotes  the  first  convert  of  a  city  or  province. 
Instead  of  ^Kx<ua^^  we  should  read,  agreeably  to  the  best  critical 
authorities,  ^Aaia^,  %,  e.,  Asia  proconstdaris.  For,  according  to  1 
Cor.  xvi.  15,  Stephanus  was  the  first  fruit  of  Achaia.  De  Wette, 
however,  has  observed  in  favour  of  the  former  reading,  that  that 
pasBage  may  itself  have  been  the  very  cause  of  an  alteration,  and 
further,  that  dTTopxri  need  not  be  precisely  limited  to  an  individual, 
inasmuch  as  several  persons  might  have  been  named  together  as  the 
first  converts.  But  in  that  case  it  would  probably  be  "  one  of  the 
first  fi  uits." — ^Ver.  7.  Junia  appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  An- 
dronicus ;  it  is  not  known  where  they  were  fellow-prisoners  with 
Paul.  Their  relationship  to  him  is  probably  to  be  understood  only 
of  national  connexion.  The  title  of  Apostle  is  of  course  to  be  taken 
here  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.     Comp.  Acts  xiv.  4,  14. 

Vers.  8-12. — The  names  which  follow  are  also  unknown.  The 
formula  in  ver.  10,  rove  Ik  rc5v  'AgiaroPovXov  is  to  be  filled  up  like 
Tovg  Ik.  t(dv  'SapKiaaoVy  Toi>g  dvra^  h  rcvpiG)  in  ver.  11 — those  among 
the  slaves  of  Aristobulus  or  Narcissus  who  have  become  believers. 
Narcissus,  the  well-known  favourite  of  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud.  28), 
had  been  some  years  dead  at  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  therefore 
cannot  well  be  meant  here. 

Vers.  13-16. — It  is  of  course  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  Paul 
styles  the  mother  of  Rufus  his  mother,  from  her  having  shewn 
motherly  love  towards  him.  The  expressions  in  vers.  14  and  15,  ol 
d6eX(l>6l  avv  avrolq  are  to  be  explained  like  i}  ^KKkfjoia  Kar*  oIkov  in 
ver.  5 — the  brethren  attached  to  their  community  or  circle,  so  that 
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the  persons  named,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
of  this  church. — ^Ver.  16.  On  the  kiss  of  peace,  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi 
20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  TheBs.v.  26  ;  1  Pet.  v.  14.  The  Christians 
regarded  themselves  as  members  of  one  family  of  God,  and  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  this  spiritual  unity  by  the  symbol  of  the  kiss. — 
The  addition  dand^cvTcu  vfiag  ai  iKKkriaiai  Trdaai  rov  Xpiarov  is  omitted 
by  some  authorities ;  perhaps  because  it  was  supposed  that  the 
greetings  were  not  in  place  before  the  section  xvi.  21,  seq.  In  the 
common  text,  Trdoai  alone  is  wanting,  doubtless  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Paul  could  not  know  whether  all  churches  on  earth  sa- 
luted the  Eomans.  But  no  doubt  irdacu  is  to  be  understood  only  of 
the  various  churches  of  Corinth  and  its  ports. 

Vers.  17, 18. — It  is  not  until  here,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
that  we  find  a  short  admonition  against  divisions,  couched  in  alto- 
gether general  language,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Judaizing 
party  which  persecuted  Paul  everywhere,  but  which  wrought  in  Ga- 
latia  especially  with  so  pernicious  effect.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  conceived  and  introduced  so  abruptly,  and  in  such  general 
terms,  is  most  decisive  evidence  that  the  erroneous  teachers  in  ques- 
tion did  not  actually  exist  in  Rome,  but  that  Paul  only  wished  to 
give  a  warning  against  them,  with  a  view  to  the  possible,  and  un- 
happily only  too  likely  case,  that  they  might  make  their  appearance 
there  also.  The  edict  of  Claudius,  which  still  continued  in  opera- 
tion, and  only  by  degrees  fell  into  oblivion,  was  no  doubt  the  only 
cause  which  had  until  then  preserved  Rome  free  from  these  oppo- 
nents of  Paul.* 

(The  phrase  Sidaxq  fjv  {jfiei^  IfuWeTs^  doctrine  which  ye  learned^  is 
an  indication  not  to  be  mistaken  that  it  was  disciples  of  Paul  who 
had  first  preached  at  Rome. — Ver.  18.  The  charge  of  serving  their 
belly  is  not  meant  to  represent  them  as  persons  of  grossly  sensual 
habits  ;  for  this  is  precisely  what  the  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christians 
usually  were  not ;  but  only  as  working  for  themselves  and  their  own 
advantage,  not  for  Christ.  [Comp.  on  Matth.  xxiii.  and  Phil.  iii. 
19.]  XpTimokoyla  usually  includes  the  bad  subordinate  meaning,  of 
kind  and  gentle  speech  without  deeds  to  correspond.  In  exactly  a 
similar  way  ev}^ia  is  here  used  in  its  properly  classical  significa- 
tion ;  it  stands  for  words  j&ir  and  well  put  together,  but  of  deceptive 
appearance.  The  omission  of  evXoyia/;  originates  only  with  such  as 
understood  the  word  in  its  common  New  Testament  sense  of  bless- 
ing, and  which  they  of  course  regarded  as  here  unsuited  to  the  course 
of  thought.) 

♦  De  Wette  and  Meyer  also  acknowledge  that  the  passage  cannot  prove,  a<»  Banr  a* 
■erta,  that  thero  had  already  been  disputes  with  Jewish  Christians  at  Rome,  but  only  that 
the  apostle  is  anxious  to  provide  against  their  breaking  oat  thero  as  in  other  churches.  In 
addition  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  compare  especially  2  Cor.  iL  and  Phil  iil 
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Vera.  19,  20. — ^With  respect  to  this  danger,  however,  Paul  tniRtB 
to  the  obedience  (ynaKorj)  of  the  Boman  Christians,  and  therefore 
expresses  the  hope,  that  they  maybe  found  no  less  wise  and  prudent 
than  free  from  falsehood  ;  with  God's  help  they  then  woiid  soon 
overcome  all  evil,  together  with  the  prince  of  darkness. 

(Ver.  19. — 'TiraKofj  *€lg  Trdvrag  itplKero^  as  is  said  in  i.  8,  of  the 
faith  of  the  Romans. — ^The  to  has  wrongly  been  omitted  before 
^^'  vjuZv ;  it  is  intended  precisely  to  bring  out  a  p^irticular  feature 
in  the  Romans  as  a  subject  of  joy.  The  reference  to  Matth.  x.  16, 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  end  of  the  verse. — ^Ver,  20.  The  God 
of  peace  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  author  of  all  strife,  who 
works  by  his  instruments  here  on  eortL  The  power  of  God  in  be- 
lievers—Christ in  them — bruises  the  head  of  the  serpent.  The 
"crushing  under  their  feet"  [enwrpi^e/.  imo  Tovq  iTodaq]  contains  an 
allusion  to  Gen.  iii  15.  The  form  of  conclusion,  ?J  x^^  *•  '^'  ^i  is 
undoubtedly  genuine,  although  wanting  in  D.E.F.G.) 

'  §  24.  CONOLUSIOK.  ^ 

(XVI.  21-27.) 

The  verses  21-24  cannot  but  seem  somewhat  strange  if  ascribed 
to  Paul.  For  ver.  22  is,  in  any  case,  an  addition  by  the  penman  of 
the  epistle,  Tertius  himself ;  but  how  singular  it  would  be  if  ver.  21 
were  by  Paul,  ver.  22  by  Tertius,  and  vers.  23,  24  by  Paul  again  1 
There  is,  too,  the  circumstance  that  Paul  hjid  already  concluded 
his  salutations  before  the  exhortation  in  vers.  17-20,  with  the  com- 
prehensive form  d(77rafovT(«  -bfid^  al  iKKkffoicu  naocu  tov  Xpurrav,  Is 
it  then  to  be  supposed  that,  after  this,  he  added  some  others  by 
way  of  supplement  ?  It  is  far  simpler  to  assume,  that  the  great 
doxology,  vers.  25-27,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  blessing 
in  ver.  20,  but  that  (according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn,  which 
we  have  adopted,  comp.  Introd.  §  1),  it  was  written  on  a  small  sep- 
arate parchment,  as  the  larger  was  already  full.  The  bac&  of  this 
small  parchment  remained  empty,  and  this  the  writer  Tertius  then 
employed  for  writing  in  his  own  name,  vers.  21-24,  including  the 
blessing.  The  only  objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  is,  that 
Timothy  is  styled  awepyog  ftoir,  and  Gains  St*vof  iiov^  which  seems  to 
point  to  Paul  rather  than  to  Tertius.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
discoverable  ground  why  Tertius  also  might  not  have  styled  himself 
a  fellow-labourer  of  Timothy,  or  connected  by  hospitality  with 
Gkiius.  But  even  if  this  were  an  objection,  it  will  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  difficulties  in  which  we"  must  entangle  ourselves  if  we 
refer  the  verses  to  Paul.** 

*  The  difficulty  of  referring  these  verses  to  Paul  is  exaggerated.    There  seeiiw  n« 
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Vers.  21, 22. — ^Ab  nothing  farther  is  known  of  Tertius,  some  have 
wished  to  identify  him  with  Silas,  the  well-known  companion  of 
Paul,  and  to  regard  his  name  as  merely  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  '^'fyoy  "  the  third.'*  No  historical  ground,  however,  can  be 
adduced  for  this  conjecture.  The  addition, 6  yp(UI}ag  denotes  the 
penman,  as  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  his  epistles.  (Gomp. 
1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  CoL  iv.  18 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17  ;  and  Galat.  vi  11.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — Gains  is  undoubtedly  the  person  named  in  1  Gor. 
1 14,  whom  Paul  himself  had  baptized.  In  Acts  xix.  29,  xx.  4 ;  8 
John  1,  other  persons  of  this  name  are  spoken  of.  The  expression 
(hog  T^  kmcXfiaiw:  dkrjCy  signifies  that  Gkiius  had  at  Gorinth  the  as- 
semblies of  a  church  in  his  house.  Erastus  occurs,  perhaps,  in  Acts 
xix.  22  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20 ;  but  if  so  he  must  have  resigned  his  office 
as  manager  of  the  city  funds.  The  blessing  in  ver.  24,  is  also  best 
referred  to  Tertius,  as  Paul  had  already  used  the  same  words  in  ver. 
20.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  repetition  that  the  MSS.  A.G. 
and  other  critical  authorities  have  omitted  it. 

25-27. — On  the  position  of  the  grand  concluding  doxology, 
and  on  the  critical  phenomena  and  learned  hypotheses  connected 
with  it,  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Introduction,  §  1.  As  we  can- 
not adopt  Beiche's  hypothesis  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  doxology, 
on  account  of  its  internal  nature,  and  as  Qlockler's  view — that  Ter- 
tius was  the  author  of  this  doxology,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding 
verses — ^is  also  improbable,  inasmuch  as  Tertius  would  assuredly 
not  have  written  "  according  to  my  gospel''  {icard  rb  eiayyiXidv  \i  o  v\ 
Eichhom's  hypothesis,  although  in  itself  somewhat  far-fetched,  is 
yet  the  most  deserving  of  commendation,  viz.,  that  the  variations  in 
this  section  are  to  be  explained  by  supposing  a  transposition  of  the 
different  pieces  of  parchment  on  which  the  epistle  was  written.  The 
simOarity  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  not  to 
be  mistaken,  I  should  regard  as  an  imitation  of  this  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  rather  than  the  reverse.  As  to  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  doxology  generally,  Reiche,  in  his  effort  to  prove  it  spuri- 
ous, has  very  considerably  exaggerated  its  difficulties.  The  ^  in 
ver.  27  certainly  raises  a  difficulty  ;  bat  Glockler  has  already  rightly 
shewn  how  this  may  be  got  over  by  the  simple  means  of  suppljring 
awioTT^.^    The  form  of  the  doxology  will  thus  become  perfectly 

special  objection  to  otir  sappoeing  that  ^ortiiu  interposed  parenthetioanj  amidst  Paul'i 
aalatatioDS,  his  own,  espedally  as  he  indicated  so  clearly  by  the  added  6  ypdrltac  tc,  r.  A., 
from  vhence  it  came.  That  before  thus  indicating  he  should  have  spoken  of  "  mj"  fellow- 
kboTirer,  and  espedaSj  that  he  shonld  have  so  designated  Panics  helper,  Timothy,  seems 
wholly  improbable.  It  seems,  therefore,  simplest,  and  liable  to  no  serions  objection,  to 
ngarl  all  the  salutations  except  one  as  firom  PauL — [E. 

^  This  supplying  of  owiarrffu  after  the  supposed  analogy  of  Acts  xxv.  32  (as,  with 
others,  the  miJdng  ^  pleonastic),  is  unwarranted  and  extremely  harsh.  It  Indeed  seems  noi 
bprobable  from  the  phrase  "  able  to  confirm  you"  that  the  apostle  commenced  the  doxology 
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regular — "  To  God,  who  alone  can  establish  you  in  the  faith,  to  the 
only  wise  God,  I  commend  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  forever."  It  is  consequently  nowise  necessary  to  suppose,  with 
Tholuck,  an  anacoluthon.  And  in  other  respects  the  doxology  fits 
most  appositely  into  the  connexion,  and  through  its  intervening 
thoughts,  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  entire 
epistle.  For,  according  to  our  view,  the  doxology  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  exhortation  against  giving  in  to  any  divisions. 
With  this,  then,  the  notion  of  the  aTtpl^ai  perfectly  agrees.  That 
they  may  be  secured  against  the  assaults  of  seducers,  Paul  wishes 
the  Christians  of  Bome  establishment  in  the  life  of  &ith.  Next,  the 
intervening  clauses  relate  exactly  to  the  substance  of  the  epistle  ; 
they  bring,  forward  the  two  leading  ideas  which  the  apostle  has  de* 
veloped  in  it  i— firsts  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  which  was  long  hid- 
den but  now  is  made  manifest ;  and  secondlj/y  its  transition  to  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
triple  icard  into  supposing  three  parallel  members ;  there  are  but 
two  co-ordinates  in  the  passage,  and  these  should  be  so  connected 
as  that  the  second  point  shall  be  introduced  by  the  re.  The  follow- 
ing would  then  be  the  rendering  of  the  passage  : — "  To  Gody  who 
alone  is  of  povoer  to  establish  you,  according  to  my  gospel  and  tht 
preaching  of  Christ — (these  representiog  God  as  the  source  of  aU 
strength) — which  (gospel  and  preaching)  are  agreeable  to  tJie  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  from  demity,  but  now 
is  made  manifest,  and  which,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
eternal  God,  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  is  made  known  to 
all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith  ; — to  this  only  wise  Go4 1  com' 
mend  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever,  Amen  !" 
The  mention  of  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  and  the  name,  eternal 
God  {aluivioq  6€<5f),  which  apparently  do  not  suit  the  context,  had  the 
object,  which  we  have  already  seen  manifested  in  the  epistle,  of 
marking  out  the  transition  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  as  not  a 
new  or  unheard-of  thing,  but  as  already  announced  beforehand  by 
the  unchangeable  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  it  is  with  relation  to  this,  too,  that  in  the  end  of  the  doxology 
God  is  designated  as  the  only  wise,  while  in  the  beginning  of  it  he 
had  been  designated  as  the  Almighty. 

with  some  sach  idea  in  his  mind,  bnt  wanning'  as  he  prooeoded,  on  resuming  the  dative 
oonstraction,  ^ov^  ao^  Oe^  his  original  purpose  eecaped  hinv  and  he  added  v  ss  if  the 
preceding  datives  had  their  regimen.  Whether  such  was  his  purpose  can  only  be  matter 
of  conjecture,  and  at  all  events  we  must,  with  Tholuck,  Meyer,  De  VT'ette^  eta,  regard  the 
oonstruction  as  an  anacoluthon. — [K. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Chabaotsb  of  the  Cobinthian  Chuboh. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  doctrine  decidedly  predominates; 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Oorinthians,  this  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  more  prominent  practical  element.  The  epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Christians  of  Corinth  arose  out  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances ; 
and  display  to  us  pre-eminently  the  wisdom  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gkntiles  in  arranging  and  controlling  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult  questions.  To  the  second  epistle  we  are  indebted  for  our 
acquaintance  with  Paul  as  an  individual ;  to  the  firsts  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  and  character  of  the  ancient  church.  Without 
the  possession  of  the  latter,  the  image  which  we  are  enabled  to  form 
of  the  powerful  movements  in  the  apostolic  church  would  be  much 
more  faint  and  general,  as  it  gains  more  life  and  vividness  &om  this 
epistle  than  from  all  the  remaining  epistles  of  Paul  collectively. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  character  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  Although  a  powerful  and  living  principle  animated  the  en- 
tire church  from  the  period  of  the  assumption  of  man's  nature  by 
the  Son  of  God,  by  which  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil  were 
Ktirred  to  their  inmost  depths,  and  stniggled  in  the  most  violent 
conflict,  yet  Corinth  was  the  spot  in  which  this  universal  life  of  the 
church  exhibited  the  most  striking  phenomena. 

The  city  of  Corinth  stood  on  the  confines  of  both  west  and  east, 
blending  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  ;  her  wealthy  trade,  and 
industrioQS  cultivation  of  science  and  art,  drew  within  her  walls  men 
of  every  class.^  Into  this  stirring  and  intelligent  mass  Christianity 
entered  as  a  powerful  leaven,  and  wrought  the  most  varied  combiua- 
tions  of  spiritual  influence.  The  church  in  Corinth  may  be  viewed 
as  a  general  type  of  the  apostolic  churches  ;  all  their  various  ten- 
dencies appear  already  developed  in  this.  The  representatives  of 
the  various  moral  tendencies  which  existed  previous  to  Paul's  ap- 
pearance in  Corinth,  were  indeed  all  attracted  by  its  peculiar  spirit, 

*  ComiMire  WilkeDB  Specimen  antiquitatam  Corinthiacarum  selectarom  ad  illustra- 
tionem  uiriuaque  epistolse  PaullDSB  ad  Ck>rinthio8.  Breaue  174*7.  J.  Ernest.  Imm.  Wald) 
aDtiquitates  Corinthiacse.    Jenn  1761. 
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yet  all  had  not  the  self-denial  folly  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  early  errors,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  in  all  purity  the 
new  element  of  the  gospel ;  rather  many  mingled  what  was  new 
with  the  elements  of  the  old,  and  thus  of  course  obscured  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  gospel  which  requires  that  -everything  spring  pure 
and  unadulterated .  from  its  own  living  fountain.  This  blending  of 
the  new  and  the  old  gave  occasion  to  the  formation  of  sects  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  their  incipient  germs  are  pointed  to  even  in 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  a  brief  history  of  sects 
for  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  such  schisms. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  to  which  the  Introduction  to  these 
epistles  has  to  reply,  and  which  exercises  upon  their  right  under- 
standing a  vital  influence,  is  this — "  What  were  the  dif event  ten-- 
denciea  prevalent  in  the  Corinthian  church  f"  The  obscurity  of  the 
expressions  used  by  the  apostle  in  describing  them,  and  the  various 
hypotheses  to  which  this  has  given  rise,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  preliminary  questions ;  and  yet  it  requires  a  satisfactory  and 
clear  explanation  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  contents  of  the 
epistles,  which  principally  refer  to  the  disputes  and  controversies 
which  then  agitated  the  church  of  Corinth.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
first  to  explain  independently  our  own  jildgment  regarding  them, 
and  then  to  institute  a  comparison  of  these,  with  the  more  import- 
ant views  of  others. 

Paul  distinguishes  expressly  four  different  parties  in  Corinth — 
those  of  Peter,  ApoUos,  Paul,  and  ol  rov  Xpiarovy  those  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  4,  22  ;  2  Cor.  x.  7),  and  we  have  as  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  existed  more  than  these  four  parties,  as  that  there 
were  less  (compare  the  remarks  upon  i  12).  *  In  the  passage  quoted 
the  apostle  does  not  simply  name  several  parties,  as  if  by  way  of 
specimen,  but  he  intends  a  historical  statement  of  the  parties  ex- 
isting in  the  Corinthian  church.  To  fix  the  character  of  several  of 
these  parties,  is  not  difficult.  They  who  said  /  am  of  Paul  were 
orthodox  in  belief ;  Paul,  therefore,  harmonized  with  them,  and  at 
most  only  blamed  their  excessive  personal  attachment  to  him,  and 
to  his  human  characteristics  ;  for  which  reason,  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  human  authority,  he  points  them  immediately  to  the  Lord  (i.  1, 
13,  et  seq.)  Very  closely  allied  to  the  party  attached  to  Paul,  was 
that  of  Apollos,  This  man,  "  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures" (Acts  xviil  24)  himself  taught  in  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
finding  there,  as  might  have  been  expected,  willing  hearers,  and  as 
Paul  was  intimately  associated  with  Apollos  himself  (i.  4, 6,  xvi.  12), 
he  had  nothing  of  more  importance  to  reprove  in  the  followers  of 
Apollos  than  this  same  respect  to  the  human  personage.  This 
close  adherence  to  Apollos  may  have  occasioned  a  formal  deviation 
<Tom  the  votaries  of  Paul,  they  being  probably  inclined  after  Apollos 
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to  that  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Old  Testamentj  of  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which,  if  not  written  by  ApoUos,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  completely  analogous  order  of  mind),  affords  an  ex- 
ample ;  at  all  events  they  laboured  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
evangelical  truth  in  the  form  of  the  purer  Jewish  Gnosis  with  an 
Alexandrian  tinge.  The  third  party,  which  called  itself  after  Peter , 
is  doubtless  the  Pharisaic  Jewish  sect,  which  Paul  so  largely  opposes 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Peter  partook  neither  of  their  errors 
nor  of  their  enmity  to  Paul ;  but  this  party  took  advantage,  never- 
theless, of  thiB  position  of  Peter,  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles  ap- 
pointed for  the  people  of  Israel,  and  used  his  name  to  sanction  their 
proceedings.*  At  the  time  the  first  epistle  was  written,  this  party 
was  yet  weak,  or  its  ultimate  character  was  not  entirely  developed  ; 
but  in  the  second  epistle,  especially  in  ch.  xi.,  it  is  distinctly  pointed 
out,  and  together  with  the  fourth  party  vigorously  opposed.  We  now 
come  to  inquire  who  were  meant,  under  the  name  oi  rod  Xpiarovj  and 
this  question  is  as  difficult  to  decide  as  that  with  reference  to  the 
three  first  named  sects  is  easy.  From  the  name  itself,  absolutely 
nothing  can  with  certainty  be  deduced,  as  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  may  have  been  led  by  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  name 
themselves  ^'of  Christ";  just  as  from  the  name  Jesuit ,  nothing 
regarding  the  sect  could  possibly  be  inferred,  unless  we  possessed 
other  information  upon  the  point.  The  only  means  therefore  of 
thoroughly  answering  the  question,  seems  to  be  to  ascertain  if  any- 
thing may  be  inferred  concerning  the  characters  of  those  who  es- 
teemed themselves  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostle  expresses  himself  in  the  epistles  with  regard  to 
them.  As  the  apostle  writes  with  express  reference  to  existing  par- 
ties in  Corinth,  and  references  to  those  run  through  the  entire 
epistles,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  he  has  also  combated  their 
errors.  Now,  against  which  of  the  sects  alretuiy  mentioned  does 
Paul  especially  argue  ?  Evidently  not  against  the  followers  of  Paul 
and  ApoUos,  for  at  the  most,  erroneous  striving  after  knowledge  is 
censured  in  the  latter^  in  the  passages  wherein  Paul  warns  against  it 
(compare  1  Cor.  ch.  i. — iii.)  Then  possibly  against  the  followers  of 
Peter  ?  But  of  this  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians ;  it  contains  not  a  single  argument  similar  to  those 
which  abound  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  We  can  at  the  ut- 
most regard  only  that  as  directed  against  the  adherents  of  Peter 
which  occurs  in  1  Cor.  ix.,  concerning  the  anxiety  of  those  who 
sought  to  avoid  the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols ;  but  the  reference 

♦  This  party  did  not  assume  the  name  of  Peter  in  consequence  of  the  presence  ot 
Peter  in  Ck)ri'ith  (for  the  abode  in  Corinth  mentioned  hj  Eusebius  [Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  25],  oc- 
curred lon^  after  the  composition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians),  b  tt  on  account  of 
the  public  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  church. 
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to  this  error  is  rather  incidental,  for  the  real  argument  in  this  chap 
ter  is  directed  against  those  who  had  deviated  into  the  opposite 
error  of  a  false  liberty.  In  the  second  epistle,  indeed,  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  and  had  we  this  epistle  alone,  without  the  first, 
doubtless  all  its  arguments  against  false  and  presumptuous  teachers, 
of  which  it  contains  so  large  a  number  (see  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  v.  12, 
xi.  13,  seq.,  xii  11,  seq.),  must  have  been  held  to  refer  to  the 
Judaists,  who  everywhere  appear  in  hostility  to  the  apostle  ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  the  teachers  and  heads  of  this  party,  then  in  Corinth, 
are  in  fact  included.  But,  taking  the  points  contained  in  the  first 
epistle  for  our  guide,  we  can  refer  2  Cor.  x.  7,  only  to  the  ol  rov 
XptoTov^  and  accordingly  the  attacks  in  the  second  epistle  against 
false  teachers  must  at  all  events  include  the  heads  of  this  party 
(which  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Baur — see  his  Comm.  2  Cor.  x.  7), 
not  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  directed  against  them.  Beyond  this, 
the  second  epistle  touches  only  upon  personal  relations,  avoiding  en- 
tirely doctrinal  or  ethical  disputes  ;  the  first  epistle  therefore  is  the 
only  source  which  remains  to  us  properly  for  the  inquiry,  and  this,  in 
its  essential  contents  appears  to  be  entirely  directed  against  the  party 
of  Christ.*  True,  Paul  does  not  expressly  indicate  this  sect,  but 
speaks  as  if  he  addressed  all  the  Christians  in  Corinth  without  dis- 
tinction ;  but  the  sole  motive  for  this  was  to  preserve  in  the  church 
the  feeling  of  unity.  To  have  addressed  one  party  alone  would  have 
been  to  regard  the  division  as  perfected,  and  to  have  made  the  evil 
without  remedy.f  But  by  the  form  of  remonstrance  which  Paul 
adopts,  addressing  all  parties,  and  leaving  each  to  apply  to  itself 
what  belonged  to  it,  he  promotes  a  spirit  of  concord,  and  retains  as 
long  as  possible  the  hope  of  leading  back  the  misguided.  Hence,  it 
is  all  the  more  indispensable  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
first  epistle,  that  we  ascertain  exactly  the  character  of  the  sect  who 
named  themselves  of  Christ ;  for  such  an  acquaintance  will  shed 
more  light  on  the  individual  admonitions.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  character  of  the  city  of  Corinth  as  one  of  the  centres  of  heathen 
life  generally,  and  heathen  art  and  science  in  particular,  it  appears 
probable  that  if  in  any  place  the  coalition  of  Christianity  with  these 
elements  were  probable,  it  would  take  place  in  this  city.  J    Further, 

*  Ajb  therefore  in  Ghilatia,  the  followers  of  Peter  were  the  most  dangerous,  so  in 
Corinth  the  sect  of  Christ  In  1  Cor.  i.  12,  a  climax  is  therefore  to  be  observed  in  which 
the  most  threatening  party  takes  the  last  place. 

I  Kven  in  the  second  epistle,  where  the  division  had  now  more  strongly  exhibited 
itself  the  parties  are  not  separately  di^inguished,  although  the  different  character  of  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  this  epistle  strongly  displays  its  reference  to  them.  (Compare 
further  §3.) 

X  Had  the  party  named  by  Paul  ol  mv  Xpiarod  been  designated  by  the  name  of  an 
apostle,  they  must  have  been  called  ol  tov  ludvvov^  for  John  represented  those  principles 
in  their  true  form,  which  this  party  held  in  an  erroneous  one.  By  the  name  oi  rov  Xpio 
TOV,  which  these  sectarians  doubtless  applied  to  themselves  (2  Con  x.  1),  they  wished  to 
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if  we  endeavour  to  seize  on  the  element  common  to  all  the  doctrinal 
and  ethical  points  adverted  to  by  the  apostle  in  the  first  epistle, 
we  find  it  precisely  in  the  over-estimation  of  human  science  and 
art,  and  a  consequent  endeavour  after  independence  and  freedom 
from  the  bordensome  fetters  of  the  law,  which  discloses  itself  in 
heathenism  so  significantly  against  the  scrupulous  bigotry  of  Ju- 
daism. In  the  fiiist  four  chapters  Paul  plainly  speaks  against  the 
overvaluing  of  human  wisdom,  which  without  doubt  refers  primarily 
and  expressly  to  the  G-reek  philosophy  and  science  so  highly  prized 
among  the  Corinthians ;  although  kindred  tendencies  in  the  followers 
of  Apollos  may  be  incidentally  included  in  the  rebuke.  There  foUows 
then  indeed  in  the  5th  chapter  the  specid  case  of  the  incestuous 
person  ;  but  the  reason  that  the  Corinthians  themselves,- from  their 
own  sense  of  morality,  had  not  repressed  the  practice,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  predominating  lax  opinions  of  the  Gentile  Christians  relative 
to  the  sexes,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  1  Cor.  x.  8  ;  2  Cor»  xiL  21, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  very 
strict  on  the  subject.  Yet  such  a  lax  view  of  these  relations  can 
scarcely  excite  astonishment  when  we  are  told  that  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  the  Isthmia  Dione,  upon  the  Acrocorinth,  lived  more  than 
a  thousand  votaresses  whose  excesses,  far  from  being  forbidden,  were 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  goddess.  Although  then 
the  new  Christians  of  course  renounced  all  gross  sexual  offences 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  church,  yet  it  was  natural  that  a  more 
refined  feeling  should  only  gradually  arise,  as  to  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  sexes  ;  for  which  reason  Paul  felt  himself  constrained  (xi.  3^ 
seq.,  xiv.  35),  to  address  several  precepts  to  the  women  regarding 
their  conduct.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  discussions  on  law- 
suits before  heathen  judges,  on  marriage,  on  the  use  of  meats  offered 
to  idols,  are  conducted  with  the  prevailing  purpose  of  shewing  that 
all  &l8e  liberty  in  such  things  should  be  avoided.  The  entire  treat- 
ment of  these  points  is  a  substantial  commentary  on  the  words  ^^  all 
things  are  Lawful  for  me,  but  all  are  not  expedient."  In  the  10  th 
chapter  the  evil  consequences  of  this  licence  are  distinctly  described 
and  exemplified  from  the  Old  Testament.  Undoubtedly  these  points 
bear  reierence  not  to  doctrine,  but  to  life,  and  even  the  exhortations 
which  follow  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  its  becoming  celebration 
(xL  17,  seq.),  and  the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts  (xii.  1,  seq.,  xiv.  1, 
seq.),  possess  primarily  no  doctrinal  character  ;  that,  however,  errors 
in  doctrine  were  not  unknown,  is  shewn  by  the  discussion  on  the  re- 
surrection (chap.  XV.),  in  which  the  ideal  error  is  distinctly  refuted 
that  the  resurrection  was  only  to  be.  understood  spiritually  (xv.  12), 
a  view  which  could  not  but  exert  its  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  the 

make  themselyes  noted  above  all  others  as  the  true  irvevfuiTiKoij  the  proper  and  genuine 
Christuuia. 
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Supper.  This  precise  error  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  character- 
istics of  philosophic  Gentile  Christians^  ^  who  stand  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  materializing  Jewish  Christians,  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
them  as  those  embraced  under  the  name  of  ol  rot)  Xptorov,  for  to 
neither  of  the  other  three  parties  can  this  error  be  attributed.  The 
ol  rov  XpioTov^  in  fact,  appear  precisely  similar  to  certain  persons  in 
Rome,  whom  Paul  describes  Rom.  xiv.  16,  who  asserted  their  free- 
doni  in  opposition  to  the  scrupulous  spirit  of  Judaism  ;  though  the 
Roman  advocates  of  these  free  principles  (which  must  necessarify 
have  existed  in  all  the  churches  composed  chiefly  of  Grentiles) 
adopted  less  extreme  opinions  than  the  Corinthians.  The  supposi^ 
tion  that  these  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Sadducees  is  by  no  means  tenable  ;  not  a 
trace  exists  of  any  coalition  between  Sadduceeism  and  Christianity, 
Like  Epicureanism  among  the  heathen,  the  principles  of  the  sect 
were  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  converted  Sadducee  to  unite 
the  elements  of  his  former  belief  with  those  of  his  new  faith.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Sadducees  entirely  denied  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  therefore  they  could  not  interpret 
the  doctrine  of  the  reisurrection  spiritually;  they  could  only  entirely 
reject  it. 

This  view  of  the  Corinthian  Ghrist^artyy  which  to  ns  seems  the 
only  tenable  one,  has  also  been  substantially  put  forth  by  Neander,t 
and  the  conviction  of  its  accuracy  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  evi- 
dence just  adduced  in  its  favour,  but  also  upon  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  any  other  that  is  defensible.  The  conjecture  of  Eichhom 
is,  that  "  they  of  Christ,"  denote  the  neutral,  the  well-disposed  per- 
sons ;  persons  that  is,  who  had  not  received  Christianity  through  the 
apostles,  but  drawn  it  immediately  from  the  primitive  gospel  itself  (1). 
This  hypothesis,  the  foundation  of  which  had  already  been  laid  by 
the  fathers,  especially  Chrysostom,  and  afterwards  defended  by  Pott, 
Schott  (Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testament),  and  Riickert  (Commentar 
zum  ersten  Briefe  an  die  Korinthier,  pp.  43,  447),  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  refuted;  for,  according  to  1  Cor.  i.  12  ;  2  Cor.  x.  7,  it 

*  We  may  here  at  onco  romark,  tbat  in  this  place  the  weakness  of  Baur's  hypotbeaia 
strikingly  exhibits  itself  (compare  his  treatise  presently  to  be  addnced,  79  seq.),  which, 
setting  aside  the  ibllowers  of  Peter,  as  well  as  the  ol  tov  Xp^crror/oonsiders  the  reference 
is  to  Greek  influence.  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that  this  influence  (which, 
in  a  city  like  Corinth,  would  not  have  shewn  itself  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  tho 
resurrection  alone)  may  be  recognized  as  concentrated  in  the  Christian  party,  and  in  that 
of  Peter  the  strict  ceremonial  observance  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  togetiier  with  tho  op- 
position to  the  apostolic  authority  of  Pai:d,  exactly  as  we  see  them  united  in  the  £pisUe 
to  the  Galatians  ? 

I  Geschichte  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der  chrisUichen  Kirohe  durch  die  Apostol, 
Hamburg,  1832.  Part  i.  p.  296,  soq.  Jeiger  also  declares  himself  substantially  in  &T0ttr 
of  tliia  view  (&ber  die  Korinthierbriefe,  p.  36.) 
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18  clear  that  Paxil  "blamed  also  the  sect  "  of  Christ/'  regarding  them 
as  diTiding  the  one  Christ,  which,  if  they  had  remained  neutral  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  certainly  would  not  have  heen  done.' 
There  remain,  consequently,  only  the  hypotheses  of  Storr  and  Baur 
which  claim  a  closer  examination.  The  substance  of  Storr's  hy- 
pothesis i8,t  that  the  expression  ol  rov  Xpiarov  refers  to  the  disciples 
of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord  ;  as  followers  of  this  kinsman  of 
Christ,  Storr  considers  that  they  had  assumed,  as  their  prerogative, 
the  appellation,  "  belonging  especially  to  Christ/'  Billroth  and 
Baur  have  already  proved  that  to  this  the  name  ol  tov  Xpunw  is  in 
no  way  appropriate.  The  brothers  of  Christ,  and  especially  James, 
are  never  called  ol  ddeXtpol  rov  Xpiarov,  but  rov  Kvptoi).  It  would 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  "  Christian"  sect  in  Corinth  must  be  termed 
of  rov  Kvpiovy  or  tov  Irjtjov,  for  ol  rov  Xpiarov  could  not  possibly 
point  to  the  brothers  of  Jesus.  Add  to  this  that  the  followers  of 
James  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Peter,  consisting 
as  they  both  did  of  strict  Jewish  Christians.  Finally,  all  positive 
grounds  for  this  hypothesis  fafl,  not  only  in  the  original  form  as  laid 
down  by  Storr,  but  also  in  the  modification  adopted  by  Bertholdt, 
who  considers  the  reference  to  be  made  not*  to  James  alone,  but  to 
several  brothers  of  our  Lord.  That  the  brethren  of  Christ  and 
James  are  mentioned  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  7,  can  prove  nothing,  inas- 
much as  this  mention  of  them  has  no  connexion  with  any  animad- 
version against  this  party,  or  indeed  against  any  other  one,  but  is 
also  merely  incidental.  (Compare  the  Comm.  on  this  place.)  But 
even  if  a  polemic  reference  existed  in  the  passages,  we  should  surely, 
if  it  were  not  expressly  directed  against  the  party  of  Christ,  be 
fer  more  justified  in  referring  it  to  the  adherents  of  Peter,  for 
the  whole  of  chapter  ix.  agrees  with  their  character  ;  and  as  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  had  likewise  the  bias  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, he  may  doubtless  be  placed,  together  with  Peter,  at  th^'ir 
head.  But  the  "knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  v.  16), 
bears  another  reference  (as  the  exposition  of  the  passage  will  shew) 
than  to  the  family  relations  of  the  Redeemer  ;  this  expression  con- 
traats  Christ's  entire  human  nature  with  his  everlasting  and  heav- 
enly being.  The  hypothesis  of  Baur  (very  ingeniously  developed  in 
the  Tiihinger  Zeitschrift,  1881,  pt.  iv.),  and  for  which  also  Billroth, 
with  some  slight  modification,  has  decided,  is  so  far  identified  with 
that  of  Storr,  that  it  connects  the  sect  of  Christ  with  that  of  Peter ; 
so  that  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  would  only  indicate  two  principal  par- 

*  The  chief  paasage  for  Eichhom's  hypothesis,  which  Pott  also  ranks  before  all  others, 
is  1  Cor.  ih.  22.  Here  all  the  four  parties  seem  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  of  Christ  with 
preise.    But  that  this  is  only  in  appearance,  the  explanation  of  the  passage  will  shew. 

f  This  is  carried  oat  in  the  treatise  Notitise  historicse  epistol  ad.  Cor.  interpretation! 
aervientos.    It  is  printed  in  Storr's  Opusc.  Acad..  voL  ii 
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ties,  yiz.y  thai  of  Paul,  inclading  alflo  the  followera  of  ApolloB,  and 
that  of  Peter,  in  which  the  special  disciples  of  Peter,  and  the  sect 
of  Christ  are  to  be  numbered.  Bnt  Baur  attributes  a  very  different 
derivation  from  Storr  to  the  name  ol  rov  ^punov,  and  besides  de- 
fines much  more  closely  the  character  of  this  modification  of  the 
Petrine  party.  First  ai  aU,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Judaists  was  a  strict  fulfilling  of  the  outward  law  ;  this,  according 
to  Baur,  was  the  criterion  which  marked  the  followers  of  Cephas.^ 
But  secondly,  they  placed  themselves  in  a  polemic  position  with  regard 
to  Paul,  attacking  not  only  his  teaching,  but  his  apostolic  authority, 
asserting  that  he  was  not  a  genuine  disciple  of  Christ,  but  an  apos- 
tate, styling  themselves  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  because  con- 
verted by  those  apostles  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  himself.  Fun- 
damentally, therefore,  the  party  of  Cephas  and  that  of  Christ  were 
one  and  the  same,  though  circumstances  in  Corinth  were  less  fisivour- 
able  to  their  rigid  legal  observances,  and  hence  appeared,  as  their 
prominent  feature,  hostility  to  PauL  But  the  question  at  once  oc- 
curs, why,  under  the  circumstances  distinguish  a  party  of  Cephas 
from  that  of  Christ  ?  Why  is  not  the  naming  of  the  latter  suffi- 
cient ?  Add  to  this,  that,  according  to  this  view  the  first  epistle 
contains  nothing  against  the  party  of  Christ,  for  Paul  does  not 
therein  explicitly  defend  his  apostolic  authority.  Besides  this,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  subjects  treated,  by  him  would  thereby 
have  no  reference  to  the  sects  mentioned  1  Cor.  i  12,  as  then  none  of 
these  sects  would  have  any  such  scope  as  that  which,  as  shewn  above, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  discussions.t  The  supposition  that  all 
the  points  touched  upon  in  the  epistle  have  no  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular divisions  of  the  church,  gives  it  an  unconnected  and  inconsequent 
character,  not  to  say  that  it  is  psychologically  quite  improbable 
that  such  errors  as  the  apostle  opposes  in  the  first  epistle  were  what 
might  be  termed  sporadic,  or  without  connexion  with  fundamental 
doctrines,  from  which  they  emanated  as  branches  £rom  one  stem. 
Upon  these  grounds  we  cannot  decide  in  favour  of  Baur's  hypoth- 
esis, while  still  admitting  that  more  can  be  urged  in  its  favour  than 
tor  Eichhom's  or  Storr'S'.  Billroth  justly  remarks  that  in  the  second 
epistle  particularly  it  finds  some  plausible  supports.    In  2  Cor.  iiL 

*  When  Heidenreidi  ocmsiderB  the  aect  of  Christ  in  the  same  light  as  these  Jadaista^ 
he  sets  aside  any  distinction  between  the  adherents  of  Cephas  and  the  roil  XpiaroSy  and 
assumes  Storr's  position,  who  could  shew  no  differenoo  between  those  two  parties. 

f  Except  a  few  general  remarks  upon  1  Cor.  i. — ^iy.,  Baur  can  quote  from  the  fiist 
epistle  only,  ix.  1,  in  which  Paul  says  of  himself  **  I  have  seen  the  Lord,''  which  he  con- 
siders may  bo  referred  to  the  opponents  of  the  apostle,  who  made  it  a  subject  of  reproach 
to  him  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Lord.  (See  reference  already  mentioned,  p.  85-88.)  From 
the  second  epistle,  on  the  contrary,  ho  argues  from  p.  89-114.  But  can  that  bypothesia 
he  considered  valid,  which,  casting  aside  the  first  and  far  more  important  epistle^  rests  fix 
•upport  upon  the  second  alone  ? 
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a  parallel  k  mstitnted  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
letter  and  the  Spirit,  in  a  way  which  has  unquestionable  reference 
to  persons  who  had  as  yet  gained  no  view  of  the  specific  peculiarity 
of  the  gospel  The  important  passage,  x.  7,  particularly  stands  in 
such  connexion  with  the  controTersy  against  false  apostles  (xi.  18, 
seq. ;  xii  11),  that  the  whole  train  of  argument  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.^  Paul  here,  as  there,  defends 
in  yeiy  strong  expressions,  his  apostolic  authority  against  false  and 
treacherous  apostles,  who  had  attacked  and  oast  suspicions  upon  it. 
Bat  precisely  because  the  expressions  are  so  strong  (especially  in 
chap.  xL  13),  one  cannot  conceive  that  they  are  applied  to  the  true 
apostles  (who  are  understood  in  GaL  ii.  under  dotcovpre^) ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  Paul  could  call  these  %l)ev6an6aTol(H.  Besides,  this 
name  is  equally  applicable  to  the  usurping  heathen  heterodox 
teachers  as  to  the  Jewish,  since  they  both  alike  contested  Paul's 
authority,  as  appears  from  the  resistance  of  those  false  teachers  who 
are  named  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  i.  15)  who  certainly 
were  not  of  Judaising,  but  rather  heathen  heretical  opinions.  Thus, 
if  2  Cor.  X.  7,  in  connexion  with  xi.  and  xii.,  were  to  esfablish  the 
hypothesis  of  Baur  and  Billroth,  they  must  have  asserted  expressly 
that  they  refer  excltmvely  to  Jewish  heterodox  teachers-f  But  as 
this  is  not  done,  and  Baur  himself  allows  (p.  99)  that  in  2  Cor.  x.  7, 
not  only  the  sect  of  Christy  but  all  the  sects  in  Corinth  collectively, 
are  intended,  his  view  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from  the  passages 
indicated.  In  short,  weighing  well  the  improbability  of  narrow- 
minded  Jewish  opinions  predominantly  asserting  themselves  in  a 
city  like  Corinth,  whilst  the  more  lax  heathen  principle  failed 
to  reach  an  extreme  so  entirely  natural,  we  feel  called  upon  to 
declare  that,  as  no  decided  grounds  for  this  view  exist  in  the 
epistles  themselves,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  entertain  it.  But 
the  supposition  that  the  ol  tcv  Xptarov  were  an  ethniaing  party 

*  I  paas  oyer  the  passage  2  Cor.  y.  16,  so  copiously  treated,  because  the  proof  deduced 
flMrefiom  bj  Baur  appears  yery  precarious.    (See  exposition  of  the  passage.) 

f  The  use  thai  Banr  makes  of  the  yiaiooa  meutioned  hj  Paul  in  the  12th  chaptoi^  in 
defending  this  hypothesis,  is  yery  ingenious.  He  considers  that  Paul  intended  to  oppose 
to  the  materialist  opinions  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  demanded  a  personal  inatruction 
tbrongh  Christ,  the  ideal  principle— yiz.,  the  immediate  production  of  &ith  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  But  I  fear  tiiis  would  proye  too  much  t  It  is  by  no  means  the  mten* 
tion  of  the  apostle  to  say  that  the  Spirit  is  able  to  raise  at  pleasure  the  chureh  of  Christ 
in  any  spot  ''  Faith  comes  only  from  preaching.**  (See  my  Exposition,  Rom.  Xi  14) 
Paul  himself  did  not  beconoe  a  member  of  the  church  by  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to 
hnn  at  Damascus ;  he  was  only  led  thereby  to  desire  to  be  receiyed  into  the  church,  and 
for  this  reception  the  word  of  Ananias  and  baptism  were  necessary.  (See  ComnL  Acta 
iz.  17,  seq.)  The  parallela,  likewise,  whksh  Baur  quotes  from  the  Clementines  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  entirely  applicable.  Perhaps  Paul's  motiye  for  appealmg  to  his  yision  waa^ 
that  bis  opponents  did  the  same;  he  will,  consequently,  as  it  were,  say,  "  Behold,  I  can 
allege  the  same,  and  yet  greater."  The  manner  in  which  Paul  spe^ks^  in  1  Cor.  chap,  xii 
— xir.,  of  gifts  and  their  abase,  renders  this  not  improbabla 
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gives  to  the  first  epistle  especially,  an  internal  coherence  which  any 
other  conjecture  would  fail  to  bestow.  In  the  second  epistle,  which 
is  devoted  rather  to  personal  matters,  this  unity  of  connexion  is  not 
wanting,  even  according  to  Baur's  hypothesis ;  yet  our  view  fur- 
nishes at  least  equal  advantages  for  its  interpretation,  advantages 
abundantly  apparent,  if  it  be  assvmed  that  in  this  the  apoa&e  oppo- 
ses equally  the  representatives  of  both  the  false  sects,  that  of  Ohrist 
and  that  of  Peter  together,  who,  whatever  their  internal  differences, 
were  yet  linked  together  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  opportunity  for 
the  propagation  of  their  errors,  by  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  True,  Baur  has  likewise  expressed 
his  dissent  from  this  view  (Tubing.  Zeitschr.  1836,  part  iv.),  but 
thougli  this  learned  man  may  be  right  in  maintaining  that  Biick- 
ert  errs  in  regarding  the  identity  between  the  partisans  of  Peter 
and  Christ,  particularly  with  Billroth's  modifications,  as  injurious 
to  hi»  own  hypothesis,  his  remarks,  nevertheless,  upon  the  views  of 
Neiinder  and  myself  must  be  considered  to  have  failed.  He  has 
evidently  misunderstood  Neander  when  he  ascribes  to  him  such 
views  of  the  party  of  Christ  as  were  held  by  the  followers  of 
Carpocrates  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  that  they  ranked  Christ  with 
bocrates  as  a  great  investigator  of  truth,  and  therefore  did  not  de* 
serve  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect.  That  this  was  not  the  position 
of  this  class  is  too  apparent  to  allow  its  being  held  by  Neander,*for 
under  such  circumstances  Paul  would  not  have  laboured  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  church,  but  would  have  immediately  required  the 
expulsion  of  the  heterodox  teachers  from  their  body.  (See  Gal.  v. 
12  ;  *  Tit.  iii.  10.)  Neander  doubtless  intends  only  to  say  (p.  301) 
that  the  sect  of  Chribt  profess  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  omitting  the 
Jewish  form.  Even  the  words  of  Neander,  ^^  Christ  appeared  to 
them  a  second,  perhaps  more  perfect  Socrates,''  indefinite  as  they  are, 
yet  seem  intended  to  declare  that  they  looked  upon  Christ  as  more 
than  human.  In  the  more  recent  article  of  Baur's,  before  alluded 
to,  there  occurs  nothing  of  weight  or  consequence  affecting  the 
essential  doctrine  that  the  party  of  Christ  entertained  Ethnic  opin- 
ions. The  members  of  this  sect  were  very  likely  converted  by  those 
who  looked  to  Paul  as  their  head,  and  believing  themselves  called 
upon  to  free  themselves  from  all  human  dependence  and  national 
prejudices,  they  consequently  shaped  for  themselves  a  course  of  liv- 
ing and  doctrine  of  more  liberal  character,  without  however  as  yet 
touching  upon  the  limits  of  heresy.  It  would  be  surprising  if,  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  especially  in  a  city  like  Corinth,  such  a 
party  had  not  formed  itself.  The  Marcionites  and  other  Gnostic 
sects,  require  us  to  assume  the  previous  existence  of  such  tendencies, 
from  wliich  their  own  subsequent  rise  may  be  dated.  .  What,  there- 
fore, more  natural  than  to  perceive  here  a  trace  of  their  existence^ 
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especially  as  the  supposition  of  their  identity  with  the  followers  of 
Cephas,  or  of  bat  a  difference  in  degree  (as  held  by  Baur  and  Bill* 
folh),  is  undeniably  in  the  highest  degree  forced  ? 

According  to  this  view  it  is  irrefragable  that  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  treat  of  topics  immediately  connected  with  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  the  contents  of  the 
gospel  are  treated  in  their  objective  character.  Not  that  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  from  this  that  the  former  have  only  a  historical 
significance,  and  that  at  most  only  individual  passages  are  pregnant 
wijkh  meaning  for  the  later  periods  of  the  church,  and  especially  for 
the  present  age.  The  condition  of  the  apostolic  church  mirrors 
its  relations  to  every  period,  and  above  all  to  the  present.  The 
principal  danger  which  threatened  so  many  members  of  the  church 
in  Corinth  is  likewise  the  chief  evil  of  our  own  times-— an  over^ 
estimation  of  human  wisdom,  instead  of  Divine,  eternal  truth,  a 
universal  lazness  and  indifference  in  the  most  important  social  ties, 
and  particularly  in  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  a  spiritualizing, 
snhtle  refining  away  of  efficient,  energetic  biblical  realism,  and  an 
assertion  of  individual  tendencies  against  all  objective  restraints. 
For  this  reason,  precisely  at  the  present  moment,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  possess  a  far-reaching,  vital  importance,  and  this 
will  he  daily  more  acknowledged  as  the  conviction  spreads,  that 
for* all  things  the  Scriptures  are  our  ultimate  standard  of  appeal. 
The  weighty  discussion  of  the  Charismata  (1  Cor.  xil  14)  only, 
remains  as  alien  from  our  x)wn,  as  from  earlier  times,  since,  from 
the  period  of  the  apostles,  these  gifts  are  lost,  and  even  our  concep- 
tion of  many  among  them — e.  g.,  the  gift  of  tongues,  has  long  since 
vanished.  But  as  the  looking  for  these  has  begun  again  to  exhibit 
itself,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  gifts  themselves  may  be  restored 
to  the  church  of  Christ  as  her  final  periods  of  development  draw 
nigh,  by  which  the  end  id  in  the  chief  points  to  be  made  conformable 
to  the  beginning.  The  internal  development  of  the  church  will 
therefore  also  in  this  respect  assist  to  perfect  the  exposition. 


§  2.  Belation  of  Paul  to  thb  Cobikthian  Chubch. 

The  question  which  occurs  next  in  order  to  that  referring  to  the 
position  of  the  various  parties  in  Corinth  is,  how  Paul  stood  related  to 
the  Corinthian  church — that  iis  to  say,  how  often  he  visited  them, 
and  how  many  epistles  he  wrote  to  them.  The  earlier  view  which 
simply  followed  the  Acts,  and  the  accounts  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  themselves,  presented  to  us  this 
relation  as  follows. 

The  old  city  of  Corinth,  as  is  well  known,  was  destroyed  by 
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Mammius  B.o.  146^  and  remaiDed  Id  rains  until  Jnlius  Caesar  planted 
a  Roman  oolony  in  it,  endowing  it  with  great  priyileges.  Paul  first 
appeared  in  Julius  Csesar's  newly-restored  city,  prosecuting  hif 
second  journey  in  connexion  with  his  mission  (Acts  XTiii  1  seq.) 
He  found  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who,  by  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  had  been  driven  out  of  Some  (Suet.  Claud,  c. 
25),  and  preached  one  year  and  six  months,  after  receiving  in  a 
vision  the  assurance  that  God  had  a  large  people  in  that  city,  and 
that  none  should  harm  him.  The  results  of  his  preaching  were  so 
extraordinary,  that,  deeply  sunk  as  that  city  was  in  pleasures  and 
excess,  a  lai^  Christian  community  arose  therein,  and  even  Crispu8> 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  attached  himself  to  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  a  tumult,  directed  against  Paul,  arose  among  the  Jews, 
which  reqfuired  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  Gallic,  the  proconsul,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Seneca,  to  allay  (Tacit.  Anna], 
xvi,  7).  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  taldDg  Aquila.  and 
Priscilla  with  him,  Paul  passed  over  into  Ephesus,  where  he  left 
them,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  apostle  himself  stayed  there 
only  a  short  time,  promising  before  long  to  return  thither  (Acts 
xviii.  18,  seq.)  In  the  meantime  there  came  to  Ephesus  a  learned 
Alexandrian  Jew,  the  famous  Apollos,  a  trae  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  viz.,  one  who  viewed  him  only  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  not  as  the  Messiah  himself,  as  some  of  John's  disciples 
falsely  asserted  him  to  be.  This  man,  convinced  by  Aquila  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  filled  with  the  new  faith,  proceeded,  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  to  Corinth,  where  his  gifts  soon  secured 
to  him  extensive  favour.  While  Apollos  was  thus  labouring  in 
Corinth,  Paul  came  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus,  whither 
Apollos  also  subsequently  retiurned  (Acts  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12)  ; 
and  here  the  apostle  remained  two  years  and  three  months  (Acts 
xix.  8,  10).  During  this  time  Paul  received  sad  information  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  church  in  Corinth.  A  member  of 
this  body  was  living  in  illicit  intercourse  vdth  his  father's  wife,  con- 
sequently his  own  stepmother ;  and  the  other  members  had  so  little 
delicate  moral  feeling  regarding  such  relations,  that  they  still  suffered 
the  offender  to  continue  one  of  their  body.  This  impelled  the  apos- 
tle to  addrops  an  epistle  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth,  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  avoid  the  company  of  sinners  and  the  dissolute  (1 
Cor.  y.  9).  This  first  epistle  is  lost.  True,  there  exists  an  Epistle 
to  /:he  Corinthians  differing  from  either  of  those  we  possess,  as  weU 
as  one  from  the  latter  to  Paul,  both  in  the  Armenian  language  ;  but 
Carpzovius  (Leipsic,  1776)  has  already  triumphantly  proved  that 
they  are  not  genuine.*    More  recently  Bink,  who  was  for  a  time  an 

*  The  eputle  of  Paul  first  Appeared  in  the  "  Histoire  Critique  de  la  BepubUque  dw 
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evangelical  preacher  ia  Venice,  edited  the  epistles  (Heidelberg, 
1823-8.),  and  the  Armenian  Monk  Aiicher,  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Lazaro,  near  Venice,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Armenian  Grrammar, 
has  critically  revised  and  republished  the  Armenian  text  (Venice, 
1819);  but  Sink's  attempt  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles 
Las  been  thoroughly  confuted  by  Ullman  (Heidelberger  Jahrb. 
1823,  No.  vi)  The  first  epistle  of  Paul  therefore  remains  lost  to 
us.  The  Corinthians  replied  to  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
delivered  to  the  apostle  by  the  hands  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus  (1  Cor.  xvi,  18, 19.)  Partly  by  means  of  this  reply,  and 
the  verbal  information  of  the  messengers  specified,  and  partly 
through  the  slaves  of  a  Corinthian  matron  Chloe  (1  Cor.  i.  11),  Paul 
received  further  intelligence  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  which  drew  from  him  the  second  epistle,  preserved  in  our 
first  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  When  the  apostle  com- 
posed it  he  was  still  in  Ephesus,  purposing  to  remain  there  until 
Pentecost  (1  Cor,  xvi.  8);  it  is  probable  that  the  season  in  which 
he  wrote  was  either  spring  or  autumn,  and  doubtless  in  the  year  59. 
Bat  Paul  had  scarcely  dispatched  our  first  epistle  to  Corinth  when 
the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  goldsmith  Demetrius  broke  out  in 
Ephesus,  which  compelled  the  apostle  to  leave  the  city  before  Pen- 
tecost and  to  depart  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  1,  seq.),  where  he 
anxiously  awaited  intelligence  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  letter 
referred  to  (2  Cor.  il  13,  14).  His  purpose  was  to  visit  Corinth,  but 
he  ventured  not  to  appear  there  before  ascertaining  how  the  various 
parties  should  have  received  his  letter.  Paul,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  Timothy  to  Macedonia  from  Corinth,  whither 
ho  had  sent  him  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  But  whether  it  was  that  Timo- 
theus  had  already  quitted  that  city  before  the  arrival  of  Paul's 
epistle,  or  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  apos- 
tle did  not  receive  the  desired  intelligence  through  him,  for  wliich 
reason  he  sent  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  during  his  absence  journeyed 
in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  13).  Upon  the  return  of  Titus,  Paul  wrote 
our  second  cpistley  in  order  to  awaken  the  frame  of  mind  which  he 
desired  to  behold  among  the  Corinthians  when  he  himself  should 
visit  them  (2  Cor.  vii.  7,  seq.),  and  in  it  the  apostle  praises  the  well- 
intentioned  members  of  their  church  (viz.,  the  followers  of  Paul  and 
Ajmllos)  for  their  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  likewise  for  their 
repentant  spirit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  emphatically  reproves  the 
contumacious  (viz.,  the  adherents  of  Peter,  and  above  all,  tiiose  ^^  of 

Lettres.**  Aiii:steTd.  1*714,  torn,  x^  but  inoomplote.  Willmm  Whiston  published  it  entire, 
togither  with  the  pretended  letter  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  at  the  end  of  hia  liistoria 
Armeaia)  Mods  ChoroDonsis.  Lond.  1736,  4.  Carpzovius'a  Work  bears  the  title:  Epls- 
tol£  doffi  apocryphiA,  altera  Corinthiorcm  ad  Paulum,  altera  Paul!  ad  Corinthioa.    Lips. 

ins.  8. 
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Christ")^  because  they  had  despised  his  most  serioas  exhortations^ 
and  only  increased  in  presumption.  This^  our  second  epistle,  was 
sent  by  Titus  and  two  brethren,  not  mentioned  byname  (2  Cor. 
viii.  16,  seq.)  to  Corinth,  the  apostle  intending  shortly  to  follow. 
One  of  these  brethren  was  very  probably  Luke,  and  this  is  inferred 
partly  because  the  description  (in  the  above  passage)  is  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  him,  partly  because  his  name  stands  in  the  subscription 
at  the  close  of  the  epistle  ;  and  as  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xx.  1),  recommences  his  narration  in  the  third  person,  having  hith- 
erto written  in  the  first,  we  may  conclude  that  he  must  have  left  the 
apostlo  in  Macedonia. 

Such  is  the  earlier  view  of  the  occasion  and  the  times  of  compo- 
sition of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Li  the  most  important 
points  it  is  entirely  correct,  for  it  rests  upon  clear  and  cettain  state- 
ments in  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles  themselves.  But  in  reference 
to  the  events  which  our  sketch  places  between  the  composition  of 
the  first  and  second  epistle,  the  scrutiny,  more  recently  instituted 
by  Bleek  and  Schrader,*  has  elicited  results,  which  undoubtedly 
claim  a  preference  over  the  older  and  more  uncertain  accounts.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  at  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  our  second 
epistle,  he  had  not  been  twice  in  Corinth,  but  this  supposition  is 
negatived  by  several  passages  in  this  epistle,  viz.,  xii.  14,  xiii.  1, 
in  which  a  third  coming  is  mentioned.  True,  the  first  of  these 
is  usually  explained  by  understanding  rpirov  of  the  ivish  to  come, 
and  not  the  coming  itself;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  context, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  an  actual  coming,  to  which  in  particular, 
ver.  xiii.  1,  decisively  points  (comp.  particulars  at  the  exposition  of 
the  passages);  and  this  all  the  more,  as  the  following  verse  (xiii.  2), 
expresses  a  procedure  exhibited  at  his  second  visit,  viz.,  the  shewing 
of  forbearance  and  indulgence  which  was  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  we  assume  only  one  residence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  viz.,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  church  itself,  then  there  could  have  arisen  no 
occasion  for  forbearance  ;  and  this  supposition  could  by  no  means 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  passages  ii.  1,  xii.  21,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  renewal  of  the  grief  of  the  Corinthians  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  coming,  while  according  to  the  common  view,  he  could 
previously  in  no  way  have  grieved  the  Corinthians  by  his  personal 
presence.  Consequently,  Paul  must  undoubtedly  have  made  a  second 
journey  to  Corinth,  but  when  did  it  take  place  ?  The  older  view 
might  be  defended  if  we  suppose  that  when  Luke  mentions  a  stay 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Corinth  made  by  Paul,  he  has  taken  together 
two  separate  periods  of  residence.  But  this  is  open  to  the  objection, 
that  we  must  then  allow  that  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed  be- 

*  Bleek,  in  an  article  in  the  Stud,  und  Eritikeni  Jahrg.  1880,  page  6I4|  seq.    SQhi»» 
»«  Ber  Apostel  Panlua.    1  Pt  p.  96,  seq. 
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tween  the  first  and  second  stay,  all  the  errots  which  became  the 
subject  of  reproof  had  developed  themselves.  The  only  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  second  visit  to  the  Corinthians,  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  one  of  a  year  and  a-half 's  duration,  and  that  it 
occurred  either  before  the  writing  of  the  first,  or  between  the  sending 
of  the  first  and  second  epistle.  We  might  imagine  the  course  of 
events  to  have  been  this.  As  soon  as  Paul  had  received  the  intelli- 
gence from  the  slaves  of  Chloe  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthians, 
he  wrote  our  first  epistle,  and  shortly  after  quitted  Ephesus  for 
Corinth.  He  here  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  his 
adversaries,  but,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  he  soon  left  the 
city,  returning  again  into  Macedonia.  But,  in  decided  opposition 
to  this  vieiy,  are  the  passages  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16,  28,  which  shew 
that  Paul  could  not  have  been  in  Corinth  in  the  period  between 
the  writing  of  our  two  epistles.*  The  most  probable  inference, 
therefore  is,  that  upon  receiving  these  evil  reports,  the  apostle  im- 
mediately proceeded  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  returning  to  the 
former  place  wrote  and  sent  from  thence  our  first  epistle.  Bleek, 
however,  imagines,  that  before  the  sending  of  our  second  epistle,  the 
apostle  wrote  an  epistle  from  Macedonia  to  the  Corinthians,  couched 
in  terms  of  strong  reproof,  which  has  not  been  preserved  (so  that 
Paul  wrote  to  them  in  all  four  epistles,  two  being  lost  and  two  pre- 
served), and  I  am  much  inclined  to  accede  to  this  conjecture  ;f  for 
the  apprehension  experienced  by  Paul  in  regard  to  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  Corinthians  by  his  epistle,  which  the  arrival  of 
Titus  allay^i  (2  Cor.  vii.  2-10),  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  character 
of  the  first  epistle.  The  contents  are  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to 
justify  Paul  in  his  fears  of  such  an  impression ;  but  by  assuming 

*  Thia  drcmnstance,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  un&vourable  to  the  whole  hypothesis,  since 
the  first  epistle  (1  Cor.  L  11,  v.  1,  xL  18),  supposed  to  be  written  after  the  second  persousU 
abode  of  the  apostle  in  Corinth,  represents  the  apostle  as  becoming  acquainted  wiih  the 
Affairs  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  place  fh>m  report  only,  and  not  from  personal  iu- 
epecUoD.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  De  Wette,  in  the  criticism  upon  Billroth's  Commen- 
tary in  the  Stud.  Jahrg.  1834,  part  3,  page  683.  An  escape  fcom  this  difficulty  is  fur- 
Dobed  by  Bdttgcr  (Beitr.  part  3,  p.  28),  who  supposes  that  Paul  intentionally  refrained 
from  going  to  Corinth,  and  visited  Achaia  and  the  -churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corinth. 

f  R&ckert  (Comm.  upon  the  2d  Epis.  Cor.  p.  417,  seq.)  opposes  this  hypothesis  of 
Bleek's^  relative  to  the  sending  of  an  epistle  between  the  first  and  second  of  our  canoni- 
cal epistles,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  reasons  adduced  for  it  are  not  suQicieut  xo 
fcmiah  any  positive  proof  Never^eless  the  conjecture  itself  is  by  no  mcams  improbable. 
as  Rijckert  himself  admits  that  he  finds  in  our  first  epistle  traces  of  the  condition  of  miud 
wliich  Paul  describes  as  existing  in  himself,  when  he  wrote  the  earlier  epistle.  But  this 
learned  man  has  inferred  too  much  from  2  Cor.  viL  8,  in  stating  that  as  Paul  wrote  ^/.t'Tr^^ao 
i-uur  h  ry  imaroX^f  he  could  only  have  written  one  saddening  letter,  and  not  two.  The 
ex^ffession  naturally  ooncems  only  the  last  epistle,  without  reference  to  an  earlier  one, 
<fth6rwiBe  Paul  must  have  used  the  plural  form,  for,  according  to  1  Cor.  v.  9,  he  had  al« 
r^y  written  an  epistle  of  a  saddening  character. 
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that  Titns  was  likewise  the  bearer  of  the  lost  epistle,  we  account  in 
the  most  simple  mamier  for  his  journey^  and  all  the  difficulties 
relative  to  this  which  the  older  theory  cannot  set  aside,  at  once 
Tanish, 

§  3.  Gbkuikekssb  akd  Integbitt  07  THS  Epistlks. 

The  Epistles  to  the  CorinthdaDS,  as  well  as  that  to  the  BomanSy 
may^be  classed  with  those  which  display  so  unmistakably  the  spirit 
of  Paul,  that  an  attempt  to  dispute  their  authenticity  has  never 
been  made,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Their  contents  and 
form  correspond  alike  with  the  ideas  and  style  of  Paul,  and  the 
strictest  coincidence  exists  between  the  historical  notices  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  and  those  occasioDally  found  in  these  epistles.  The 
style  of  the  second  epistle  is  indeed  remarkable,  on  account  of  a 
certain  ruggedness  of  speech  ;  but  this  is  explained  from  the  pow- 
erful agitation  of  spirit  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  haste  with 
which  it  was  composed  during  his  journeys  in  various  parts  of  Mace- 
donia. But,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  style,  the  second 
epistle  bears  too  strongly  the  impress  of  Paul's  peculiarities  to  be 
mistaken,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  proceed  as  far  as  Buckert, 
who  views  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  (See  hii  exposition  of 
the  second  epistle,  p.  427.)  * 

But  although  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
is  fully  established  and  undisputed,  we  cannot  assert  as  much  of  their 
integrity,  at  least  of  the  second.  It  was  J.  S.  Semler  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  difference  in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i. — ^viiL)  and  second 
division  (ix. — xiii)  of  the  epistle.  In  the  first  eight  chapters  Paiil 
speaks  mildly  and  gently,  praises  his  readers  for  their  repentance 
and  &ithful  observance  of  his  exhortations,  while  in  the  latter 
chapters  the  tone  is  that  of  severity  and  reproach.  He  reprehends 
the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Corinthians,  and  complains  of  the  charges 
which  they  had  dared  to  bring  against  him.  Besides  this,  the  same 
subject  seemed  to  him  to  be  discussed  in  the  first  (ch.  viii.)  and  second 
part  of  the  epistle  (ch.  ix,),  which  leads  Semler  to  suppose  that  an  in- 
terpolation in  the  latter  epistle  might  have  taken  place.^  According 
to  him  the  epistle  proper  is  formed  by  chs.  i. — ^viii.  inclusive,  to  which 
may  be  annexed  from  the  11-13  ver.  of  ch.  xiii.,  and  very  singularly 
Bom.  xvi.  1-20,  and  therefore  the  passages  ix.  1-15,  and  x.  1-13, 
10,  are  interpolations.  Weber  and  Dr.  Paulus,  however,  rather  con- 
sider the  second  half  of  the  second  epistle  as  not  an  interpolation, 

*  See  Semlbr  De  duplico  appendiee  epist.  ad  Romanos.  Haln  1767,  and  the  Para- 
phrasis  poster,  epist  ad  Corinthios.  Hala  1776.  Zlegler  wrote  against  this  in  the 
theolog.  AbhandL  vol  IL  p.  107,  seq. ;  also  GaUer  in  the  aeueeien  Theolog.  Jouraal, 
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bat  tm  entirely  distinct  epistle.*  This  opinion  might  he  brought 
into  connexion  with  Bleak's  more  correct  views,  which  we  re- 
cently developed  (§  2)  as  to  Paul's  position  towards  the  Corin- 
thian church.  We  saw  that  probably  between  our  first  and  second 
epistle  another  had  been  composed  by  the  a]iostle.  If  we  con- 
sider this  to  exist  in  the  first  half  of  our  second  epistle  (2  Oor. 
L— viii),  then  only  one  epistle  is  lost,  that  alluded  to  1  Cor.  v. 
9.  But  this  supposition  is  decidedly  forbidden  by  the  fact  that 
according  to  2  Cor.  vii.  2-10  this  intervening  epistle  must  have 
contained  language  of  severe  rebuke,  while  2  Cor,  i — viii.  is  distin- 
gaished  throughout  by  gentleness  and  forbearance.  The  next  resort 
then  would  be  to  an  inversion  which  would  make  2  Cor.  ix. — x.  iiL  the 
reproving  epistle,  and  2  Oor.  i. — viii.  the  milder  one  which  succeedeJ, 
But  then  the  violation  of  chronology  in  the  union  of  the  two  epis- 
tles forms  a  difficult  problem,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  thiu 
fusion  of  two  epistles,  with  the  omission  of  the  greeting  and  con- 
cluding form  of  one  of  them,  is  utterly  inexplicabla  Add  to 
this  that  the  alleged  repetition  (the  exhortation  to  the  collection) 
in  ch.  viii  and  ix.  is  nothing  moKe  than  the  continuous  carrying  out 
of  a  thought  which  pervades  them  botL  The  tone  of  the  ninth 
chapter  is  still  entirely  unchanged  ;  though  from  ch.  x.  indeed  this 
cannot  be  said«  Meantime  the  assumption  of  the  integrity  of  the 
epistle  is  at  all  events  preferable  to  all  these  hypotheses,  provided  we 
can  explain  satisfactorily  the  difference  of  tone  in  the  first  and  second 
half  of  it 

This  explanation  would  be  abundantly  furnished  by  supposing 
that  the  apostle  was  addressing  different  members  in  the  Corinthian 
church  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  epistle.  His  first  epistle  had 
drawn  the  well-disposed  more  towards  him,  while  it  aroused  in  the 
unfriendly  a  stronger  spirit  of  opposition,  thus  occasioning  a  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  in  Corinth.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second 
epistle  he  had  in  view  the  better-disposed  part  of  the  church,  viz., 
the  partizans  of  Paul  and  ApoUos  ;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary, 
he  directs  himself  especially  to  the  adverse  party,  consisting  of  par- 
tizans of  Peter,  ai^d,  above  all,  the  ol  rov  Xpttrrw.  Should  any  one 
mge  it  as  imj^obable  that  Paul  addressed  a  catholic  letter  to  elements 
so  dissimilar,  or  that  having  done  so,  he  should  not  have  plamly  in- 
dicated the  different  persons  he  was  addressing,  but  write  as  if  in 
both  first  and  second  parts  he  had  still  the  same  individuals  in  view, 
he  would  forget  that  Paul*s  compassionate  love  restrained  him  from 
expressly  separating  from  the  church  the  erring  members,  so  long  as 

*  See  W«ber'A  work  De  numero  Epistdaram  ad  Coriathioe  rectiua  constitaenda 
Wittebergte,  1798.  Weber  considers  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  directed  likewise  to  the 
Connikiaoa,  and  therefore  reckous  four  Kpistles  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  conca  On  th» 
ikwvi  Dr.Paala^  oomp.  Heidelberger  JalirbOcher,  6,  p.  703,  aeq. 
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they  abstained  from  attacking  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith, 
or  even  distinctly  naming  them.  He  rightly  judged,  that  such  a 
sundering  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  freeing  them  from 
their  errors,  and  winning  them  back  to  the  truth  ;  he  continued 
therefore  to  treat  them  as  an  integral  part  of  Grod's  church,  address- 
ing the  latter  as  a  united  body,  without  completely  distinguishing 
the  various  elements.  Exactly  as  a  wise  pastor  would  deal  with  a 
believing,  but  in  many  respects  erring  individual ;  he  joyfully  ac- 
knowledges what  is  good  in  him,  reprores  wtat  is  reprovable,  nor 
yet  on  this  account  rejects  the  whole  man.  This  very  form  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  exhibits  in  the  most  beautiful  light  the 
wisdom  of  the  apostle,  and  his  faithful  love  towards  erring  brethren, 
who  so  frequently  in  the  church  (and,  alas,  still  in  our  days),  have 
been  thrust  back  by  an  unholy  and  intemperate  zeaL  Had  Paul 
commanded  the  expulsion  from  the  church  of  his  adversaries  id 
Corinth,  either  on  account  of  their  Gnostic  and  idealizing  views  re- 
garding the  resurrection,  or  of  their  errors  with  respect  to  the  sacred 
supper,  he  would  only  with  more  certainty  have  given  them  over  to 
destruction.*  He  bears  with  them  therefore  as  weak  members,  not 
knowing  what  they  say  or  profess  ;  endures  even  with  indulgence 
their  opposition  to  his  apostolic  authority  (although,  had  not  his 
humility  rendered  it  impossible,  he  might  eksily  have  persuaded 
himself  that  therein  God  was  resisted),  and  yet  yields  nothing  of 
Diviae  truth,  in  that  even  upon  the  suspicion  evincing  itself  that  he 
commended  himself,  and  boasted  of  his  extraordinary  calling,  he 
openly  declares  what  the  Lord  had  done  to  and  by  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  able  to  preserve  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  uninjured. 


§  4.  Contents  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Cobinthians. 

The^rs^  epistle  divides  itself  into  four  parts  ;  thejlrst  of  which 
extends  from  i.  1 — iv.  21,  the  second  from  v.  1 — ^xi.  1,  the  third 
from  xi.  2— xiv.  40,  and  the  fourth  ivom  xv.  1 — xvi.  24. 

In  the^r^  divisiony  which  treats  of  the  general  position  of  the 

*  This  ip  >Q08t  important  in  proTlng  that  Paul  did  not  hold  the  opinion  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper  aa  fundamental;  for  which  reason  dogmatic  differences  con(^niing  the 
BamOj  and  the  variation  in  the  theory  of  Luther  and  Calvin  upon  the  same  subject}  which 
affect  not  the  doctrine  itself)  but  simply  one  point  of  the  doctrine,  do  not  jostifj  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  one  from  the  error.  Paul  declares  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatiana^ 
that  wlioover  sufi^ed  himself  to  be  circumcised  in  order  th^^by  to  attain  salyation,  to 
him  Christ  had  become  of  none  effect  (Galat  v.  3, 4) ;  not  so  he  who  erred  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  real  ground  of  the  separation  of  the  reformers  from  the  Catholic 
church,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  ux 
Christ,  and  the  i  ^formers  had  a  perfect  right  to  separate  themselves,  <^  aooount  of  orrocs 
in  this  doctrine. 
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Corinthians,  the  apostle  mentions^r^  the  cause  of  his  writing,  the 
division  of  the  church  into  numerous  parties,  and  warns  against  a 
too  high  estimation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  since  all  real  wis- 
dom rests  in  the  cross  of  Christ  (i.  1-81),  Secondly^  Paul  makes 
prominent  the  fact  that  he  had  preached  to  them  only  the  Crucified 
One,  as  the  source  of  perfect  wisdom,  hut  that  the  spiritual  man 
alone,  and  not  the  natural,  is  capable  of  recognizing  his  glory  (iL 
1—16).  The  very  ground  of  their  errors  was,  that  this  spiritual 
man  was  so  little  developed  in  them  ;  they  had  attached  themselves 
not  to  Christ  himself,  but  to  the  human  organs  whom  Christ  had 
employed  to  extend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  they  were 
therefore  in  danger  of  building  a  perishable  structure  on  the  one 
everlasting  foundation  (iii  1-23).  He  himself  was  so  entirely  per- 
suaded of  his  apostolic  calling,  that  human  judgment  produced  no 
effect  upon  him  ;  the  numerous  sufferings  he  was  called  upon  to  en- 
dure, were  evidence  in  his  favour,  instead  of  the  contrary,  as  tending 
to  his  perfection  ;  therefore  Paul  implores  the  Corinthian  Christians 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  to  any  other  gospel  than 
that  which  he,  their  £ither  in  Christ,  had  preached  to  thent 

In  the  second  part  (v.  1 — ^xl  1),  which  concerns  the  private  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals,  Paul^r«^  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  ex- 
clude the  incestuous  person  from  their  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
defines  more  closely  the  conmiand  given  in  his  previous  epistle  not  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  dissolute,  as  applying  not  to  the  world* 
but  only  to  those  who  considered  themselves  believers  (v.  1-13). 
Secondly y  he  gives  counsel  on  the  relation  of  believers  to  heathen 
rulers  ;  he  considers  it  wholly  unsuitable  to  permit  the  settlement 
of  their  differences  before  the  latter ;  but  he  soon  returns  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  sexes,  and  represents  the  sanctification  of  the  body  as 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Christian's  task  (vl  1-20.) 
The  various  relations  of  the  married  and  unmarried  state  are  then 
discussed  at  length  (vii.  1-40),  and  he  concludes  with  instructions 
upon  the  subject  of  Christian  freedom,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols.  The  apostle^  adduces  bis  own 
course  of  life  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  necessary 
self-restriction  in  the  use  of  freedom  ;  and  exhibits  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  its  abase  in  the  histoty  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
(viL  1 — ^xL  1). 

The  third  part  (xi  2 — xiv.  40),  concerns  the  public  relations  of 
the  Christians,  viz.,  their  conduct  in  the  assemblies  ;  and  the  apos- 
tle^r*^  gives  directions  relative  to  the  appearance  of  men  and  women 
in  their  meetings  (xi.  1-16),  but  especially  to  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  Sacrament,  which  the  Corinthians  had  not  solemnized  with  due 
dignity  (xi.  17-34).  After  this  he  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Charismata,  which  seem 
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to  have  displayed  themselves  in  the  CoiiothiaD  church  nnder  the 
most  varied  forms^  and  were  not  unfrequently  applied  in  a  manner 
alien  to  their  purpose.  Paul  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  that 
all  these  gifts  originating  from  one  Spirit,  must  h.e  employed  to  one 
great  end,  viz.,  the  edification  of  the  whole  body  (xii.  1-81).  Such 
is  the  dictate  of  love,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  gifts,  the 
latter  being  worthless  vrithout  the  former  ;  and  Paul  defines  its  na- 
ture in  the  most  animated  description,  drawn  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, classing  it  with  faith  and  hope  as  the  three  cardinal  virtues 
(xiii,  1-13).  In  conclusion,  Paul  enlarges  upon  the  relations  of  the 
two  Charismata  especially  conspicuous  in  Corinth,  viz.,  the  gifts  of 
tongues  and  prophecy,  shewing  that  from  its  nature  the  first  re- 
quired a  very  cautious  application,  while  the  character  of  the  second 
was  in  itself  a  hindrance  to  its  abuse  (xiv.  1-40). 

In  the  fourth  part  (xv.  1 — xvi.  24)  the  apostle  finally  discourses 
upon  the  dextrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  the  sect  of 
Christ  with  their  idealizing  tendencies  had  not  been  able  to  adopt 
(xv.  12).  He  proves  the  reality  of  the  corporeal  resurrection,  shew- 
ing its  close  connexion  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  (xv. 
1-58).  He  concludes  by  requesting  contributions  for  the  poor 
Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  vrith  sundry  exhortations  and  blessings 
(xvi.  1-24). 

By  this  it  will  appear  that  the  points  treated  by  the  apostle  in 
his  letter  are  extremely  varied  in  their  nature ;  nevertheless,  an 
unbroken  thread  of  connexion  is  formed  by  its  opposition  to  the 
followers  of  Peter,  and,  above  all,  the  party  of  Christ,  who,  by  their 
leaning  towards  a  false  freedom  and  spiritual  gnosis,  were  preparing 
a  dangerous  crisis  for  the  church. 

The  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  divides  itself  into  three 
parts,  the^r«^  of  which  extends  from  i.  1 — ^iii.  18,  the  second  from 
iv.  1 — ix.  15,  and  the  third  from  x.  1 — ^xiii.  18. 

In  \hQ  first  part  Paul  commences  vrith  the  comfort  he  has  expe- 
rienced in  his  affections,  referring  it  to  the  power  of  the  intercessions 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  (i.  1-24).  He  then  declares,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  incestuous  person  already  excommunicated,  that  he 
has  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  may  be  received  back  into  the 
church  (ii.  1-17).  He  next  speaks  of  his  own  personal  position  rel- 
ative to  the  Corinthians,  and  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  min- 
istration under  the  old  and  the  new  law,  exhibits  the  gloiy  of  the 
latter  (iii.  1-18). 

In  the  second  part  (iv.  1 — ix.  15)  the  apostle  describes  his  life 
and  labour  as  a  minister  of  reconciliation  (iv.  1-18)  and  draws  con- 
solation in  all  the  afflictions  and  dangers  which  arise  from  the  office, 
from  the  conviction  that  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  perhaps  even  a 
clothing  upon,  awaits  the  believer  (v.  1-21).    In  the  expectation  of 
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this  exceeding  glorionsness^  which  consoles  under  all  earthly  saffer- 
ingSy  the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers  to  deny  the  world  and  its  lusts, 
aod  to  dedicate  themselves  wholly  to  the  Lord  (vL  1 — ^vii.  1).  In 
this  he  hopes  to  have  prepared  them  hy  his  stem  epistle,  as  to 
whose  reception  he  had  felt  great  anxiety,  which,  however,  had 
been  allayed  by  Titus  (vii.  2-16).  Then  foUows  an  ample  exhorta- 
tion to  contribate  to  the  collection  making  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  (viii  1 — ^ix.  15). 

In  the  third  part  (x.  1 — ^xiii  18)  Paul  directs  himself  first  against 
&l8e  teachers,  particularly  those  among  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  de- 
fends himself  from  their  attacks  (x.  1-18).  He  then  adduces  his 
sufferings  and  struggles  as  a  proof  that  he  had  done  more,  and  ef- 
fected greater  things  in  Qod's  cause  than  those  arrogant  but  treach- 
erous labourers  who  ranked  themselves  among  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
without  being  really  so  (xi.  1-33).  Nay,  he  reminds  them  of  the 
especial  instances  of  fevour  accorded  to  him  by  God,  as  a  proof  that 
be  stood  in  favour,  but  adds  that  he  would  rather  glory  in  his  weak- 
ness, for  thereby  he  would  best  become  conscious  of  his  strength  in 
the  Lord.  He  has,  therefore,  the  most  entire  right  to  rank  himself 
with  the  chiefest  apostles,  and  requires  the  Corinthians  to  acknowl- 
edge his  apostolic  authority  (xii.  1-21). 

An  exhortation  to  repentance,  love,  and  peace,  Concludes  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xiii.  1-18). 


§  5.   LiTEBATURB. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  of  course  comprehended  in 
all  the  formerly-named  general  works  upon  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment, as  also  in  the  expositions  of  Paul's  collective  epistles.  But 
there  exist  fewer  special  works  devoted  to  these  epistles  than  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Oalatians,  for  example,  and  those  which 
we  do  possess,  as  well  as  the  explanations  of  these  epistles  em- 
braced in  the  more  general  works,  leave  us  much  to  desire.  The 
iavouiable  period  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
linthians  (and  the  Catholic  epistles  likewise)  has  perhaps  yet  to 
present  itself 

Upon  the  too  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  coramentariea 
from  Mosheim  (Flensburg,  1741  and  1762,  2  vols.4to);  Baumgarteu 
(Halle,  1761,  4to);  Semler  (Halle,  1770  and  1766,  2  vols.  Svo.); 
Moldenhawer  (Hamburg,  1771,  Svo.);  Schulz  (Halle,  1784,  2  parts, 
8vo);  Moms  (Leipsig,  1794, 8va);  Flatt  (Tubingen,  1827);  Billroth 
(Leipsig,  1833);  Ruckert  (Leipsig,  1836-37);  and  Jager  (Tubin- 
gen, 1838). 

T)x^  first  epistle  alone  has  been  treated  upon  by  Sahl  (Copenha- 
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gen,  1779) ;  Fr.  Aug.  Wilhelm  Krause  (Frankfort,  1792,  8vo.)  ; 
Heideureich  (Marburg,  1825  and  1828,  2  vols.  8vo);  Pott  (in 
KoppeV  Neues  Testament,  Gottingen,  1836).  But  up  to  the  present 
time  only  the  half  has  appeared,  containing  ch.  i. — x. 

The  second  epistle  only  has  been  explained  by  Leun  (Lemgo, 
1804),  and  Emmerling  (Leipsig,  1823).  Treatises  upon  particulai 
passages  of*  the  second  epistle  have  appeared  from  Gabler  (Gottin- 
gen, 1782,  upon  chap  ix. — ^xiii.);  J.  F.  Krause  in  his  Opusc.  Acad 
(Kdnigsberg,  1818);  Boyaards  (Utrecht,  1818);  Fritzsche  (Leipsig, 
1824). 


EXPOSITION 


or  THB 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


I. 

PART    FIRST. 

(i.  1— iv.  21.) 

§  1,  Of  Human  Wisdom. 

(i.  1-81.) 


Afteb  the  greeting  (1-3)  the  apostle  mentions  immediately  the 
occasion  of  his  writing,  namely,  the  divisions  in  Corinth ;  he  then 
proceeds  to  warn  his  readera,  in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
against  that  strictly  worldly  wisdom  which  he  considers  the 
cause  of  the  dissensions,  and  places  before  them  as  a  pattern,  the 
true  Divine  wisdom,  "  Christ  crucified,"  whom  he  has  preached  to 
them  (4-31). 

Paul  commences  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  usual, 
with  a  salutation  and  blessing  (1-8),  but  this  salutation,  cdm- 
pared  with  that  which  begins  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  appears 
&r  more  concise  and  incomplete.  It  is  only  in  the  second  verse 
that  the  apostle,  in  mentioning  his  readers,  introduces  some  acces- 
sory clauses,  and  even  these  are  wanting  in  the  second  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  epistles  of  Paul.  Theophy- 
lact  finds,  and  with  reason,  in  the  Sid  SekrjfjuiTo^  Geov,  by  the  will  of 
Ood,  a  reference,  though  slight  (compare  the  stronger  expressions 
in  Gal.  i.  1),  to  the  opposition  offered  to  his  apostolical  author- 
ity. The  epithet  Kkrirog  appears  here  spurious,  as  it  is  wanting  in 
A.D.E.,  and  its  omission  would  be  less  easily  explained  than  its  in- 
sertion. At  all  events  we  cannot,  with  Heidenreich,  connect  it  im- 
mediately with  Sia  OekTJfULTo^  Beov.  This  construction  would  require 
that  it  be  placed  before  these  words,  and  after  X^iarov,  Finally, 
the  term  KkijTdg  has  not  here,  as  in  ver..2,  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
signification  in  which  it  describes  Christians,  us  such^  as  called,  in- 
vited to  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  it  rather  stands  in  * 
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opposition  to  those  who,  on  their  own  authority,  gave  themselves 
out  as  apostles  (2  Cor.  xi.  18).  True,  it  was  implied  in  the  very 
term  "apostle"  that  he  had  received  a  mission,  and  thus  was 
"called''  to  fulfil  it,  but  Paul  doubtbss  had  in  mind  that  such 
a  charge  might  be  self-assumed  by  men,  as  the  Old  Testament 
shews,  by  speaking  of  those  who  prophesied  in  their  own  spirit 
(Ezek  xiii  1,  seq.),  and  were  yet  distinguished  from  those  strictly 
evil  prophets  out  of  whom  the  spirit  of  darkness  spake. — Sosthenes, 
whom  the  apostle  names  with  himself  in  the  salutation,  is  probably 
the  writer  of  the  epistle,  to  whom  Paul  dictated.  He  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  chief  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii 
17,  who  must  then  have  been  subsequently  converted ;  but  as  we 
find  absolutely  no  further  trace  of  this  individual,  nothing  certain 
can  be  concluded  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons.  By  suppljring 
XaiQti'V  Xeyovaiy  in  the  second  verse,  we  obviate  the  necessity  of  assum- 
ing, with  Billroth^  an  anacoluthon,  in  the  x^^  ^^^  elprjvr]  of  ver.  8 : 
the  nominative  then  stands  regularly,  instead  of  the  accusative.  All 
the  apostle's  salutations  are  so  constructed  that  the  benediction 
stands  independently,  with  iarcj  understood.  Paul  again  distin- 
guishes the  church  of  God*  in  Corinth  (t.  e.,  those  belonging  to  God, 
whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  (Acts  xx.  28)  as 
"  sanctified  in  Christ,"  and  as  "  called  saints,"  upon  which  the  neces- 
sary observations  have  been  made  at  Rom.  i.  7.  The  combination  of 
the  terms  "  sanctified"  and  ^*  saints"  (Jiyiaapdvoi^  dy/w),  might  seem 
tautology ,f  but  the  second  expression  is,  first,  in  concrete  apposition 
with  the  abstract  licKXi]ala  Geov,  church  of  Ood,  and  then  it  is  so 
connected  with  what  follows,  that  the  idea  of  sanctification  is  re- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  being  extended  to  believers  generally. 
The  words,  then,  may  be  thus  translated,  "  Those  in  Christ,  t.  c,  in 
vital  communion  with  him,  sanctified,  who,  as  likewise  all  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are  called  to  be  saints,"  i.  c,  according 
to  the  apostle's  meaning,  should  be,  for  the  following  remark  involves 

*  Calvin  very  strikingly  remarks  in  this  place :  "  Minim  forsan  yideri  queat,  cur  earn 
horainum  multitudinem  vocet  cccleBiam  Dei,  in  qua  tot  morbi  invalueiant,  ut  Satan  illis 
potius  regnum  occuparet,  quam  Deus.  Respondeo,  utcunque  multa  vitia  obrepsissent,  et 
variffi  comiptelfie  tarn  doctrinss  quam  monim,  ezstitisse  tamen  adhuo  qussdam  verse  ecde* 
Biflo  signa.  Locus  diligenter  observandus,  ne  requiramus  in  hoc  mundo  ecclesiam  oaoi'd 
ruga  et  macula  carentem,  ant  protinus  abdicemus  hoc  titulo  quemvia  coetum,  in  quo  .lOn 
omnia  votis  nostris  respondeant.  Est  enim  hiBC  periculosa  tentatio,  nuUam  ecclesiam 
putareT  ubi  non  appareat  perfecta  puritas.  Nam  quumnqrie  hoc  (xscupatus  fuerit,  necesse  tan^ 
dent  eritf  tU^  discessione  ab  aliia  omnibus  fada,  a<^u8  sibi  sancius  videaiur  in  mundo^  out 
pecviUarem  sectam  cum  paucis  hypocnUa  instituaL  Quid  ergo  caussB  habuit  Paulua.  cur 
ecclesiam  Dei  Corintbi  agnosceret  ?  nempe  quia  evangelii  doctrinam,  baptismum,  coenam 
Domini,  quibus  sjmbolis  censeri  debet  ecdesia,  apud  eos  cemebat"  Most  important 
words  I  which  in  these  times  we  have  great  reason  to  lay  much  to  heart — [See  Calvin's 
Comment,  on  1  Cor.  chap.  i.  2,  pp.  60,  1. — Ed.  Calv.  TransL  Soc] 

f  Lucke  (Gott  Pfingstprogramm,  vom  J.  1837)  would  have  ijyiaafuvot^  removed  as  a 
gloss,  but  this  would  surely  be  too  violent  an  expedient 
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an  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  (as  shall  be  presently  shewn),  to 
make  manifest  their  calling  by  their  works/  The  phrase  avv  ndat 
K.  T.  A.y  is,  however,  quite  peculiar  to  the  commencement  of  this 
epistle.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  Paul  wrote  primarily  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth, 
and  secondarily  also  for  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  the 
whole  contents  of  the  epistle  are  especially  addressed  to  the  Corinth- 
ian church.*  The  phrase  seems  merely  to  represent,  by  the 
repetition  of  kXtitoi^  dyioi^  and  its  connexion  with  nvv  ndai^  the 
universal  Christian  character  of  sanctification,  and  the  calling 
thereimto  las  common  to  them  all.  'EniKCLkelaSat  6vofia  ==  dvs  tiri^^ 
is  a  very  usual  mode  of  expressing  a  life  of  faith,  the  necessary 
expressionf  of  which  is  continual  calling  upon  God.  The  only 
question  then  is,  what  led  the  apostle  to  give  utterance  to 
this  sentiment  precisely  in  this  place  ?  Without  doubt  he  in- 
tended to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Corinthians  the  unity 
of  the  church  over  the  whole  earth,  in  order  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  repentance  for  the  divisions  among  themselves.  To  this  end 
he  reminded  them  that  they,  as  all  believers,  were  called  to  mani- 
fest a  holy  community,  and  not  a  church  divided  by  sects.  (Upon 
the  use  of  dvofxa  comp.  Comm.  at  Matth.  vii.  21,  22  ;  John  xiv. 
11-14. — 'OvofM  hrtickrjdev  kift*  v^  in  John  ii  7  is  not  to  be  held  as 
parallel  with  this ;  there  the  allusion  is  to  the  name  of  Christians.) 
The  words  iv  navri  t^ttw  avrC^v  re  kcu  ^/lmDv,  require  an  especial 
examination.  *Ev  navrl  rono)  conveys  only  an  idea  of  universality 
with  respect  to  space,  as  ovV  ndoi  does  with  regard  to  number.  But 
how  is  avTijv  re  luu  fjfuov^  both  of  them  and  tLS,  to  be  understood  ? 
Eichhom  and  other  learned  men  take  r&rrog  in  the  signification  of 
"  place  of  assembly,"  and  think  that  the  divisions  in  Corinth  had 
already  proceeded  so  far  that  the  members  of  the  various  parties 
assembled  in  different  localities.  Avrwv,  then,  would  refer  to  the 
antagonists,  rJ/xtSv  to  the  followers  of  Paul  (comp.  Eichhorn's  Introd. 
pt.  3,  p.  110,  seq.)  Hug  takes  r&rrog  after  the  Hebrew  Cipa,  as 
party,  j:  and  refers  the  passage,  in  like  manner,  to  the  dissensions  in 
Corinth  (comp.  Hug's  Einl.  pt.  2,  p.  245).    But  this  reference  is 

*  Bilirotb  considers  that  the  words  may  be  connected  with  the  whole  salutation,  and 
tljQfl  construed,  **  to  you,  and  to  all  belieyers,  mercy  and  peace,'*  without  infening  that 
the  epistle  is  addressed  to  aU ;  but  certainly  the  supposition  is  untenable,  the  greeting  of 
an  epistle  can  be  directed  to  those  only  to  whom  the  epistle  is  written.  The  best  course 
is  to  place  the  words  kXt^toic  &yioi^ — avrCiv  re  kcH  ^/tuv  in  brackets^  as  in  the  additions  to 
the  greeting  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

t  The  supposition  of  Mosheim,  that  in  ver.  2.  three  distinqt  classes  of  Corinthian 
Christians  arc  indicated,  viz.,  in  the  expression  ifyiaofievoi,  h  Xpiari^  the  old  approyed 
Christians,  in  K}.TjToi  uytoi^  the  newly  baptized,  and  in  eniKaXov^evoiCi  those  who  were  so 
in  appears. ice  without  being  virtually  so,  needs  no  special  refutation. 

I  This  ise  of  Q^pa  is  besides  extremely  doubtful  at  least  Buxtorf  is  unacquainted 
with  it  (see  his  Lex.  Rab.  p.  2000). 
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evidently  highly  unnatural  and  forced  ;  without  doubt,  the  ain&v 
TE  tuil  ^fjuov^  both  of  them  and  of  tis^  only  signifies  the  Christians  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  apostle,  and  those  further  removed,  in  order  to 
express  with  more  distinctness  the  idea  of  universality,  thus  stand- 
ing equivalent  to  ndvroTB  or  iv  Trd&q  t§  yg  or  obcovfiivQ,  So  Billroth 
correctly  after  Theophylact.  Bcittger  (Beitr.  pt.  iii.  p.  27,  seq.) 
mentions  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus  to 
which  Christianity  had  already  spread  from  the  principal  towns. 
It  is,  however,  still  doubtful  whether  the  words  airdv  re  kol  ^fujv 
are  better  annexed  to  T6n<M)  or  to  Kvptov  ijjwwv.  Grammatically,  they 
are  easier  joined  to  T&rroiy  but  the  thought  appears  to  re(Juire  Kvplov 
j}/«3v.* ,  For  but  slight  importance  would  attach  to  considerations 
of  locality  in  the  relations  of  believers,  but  much  to  the  identity  of 
the  Bedeemer  for  all  Christians ;  the  meaning,  therefore  is  this, 
"  to  all  who  in  any  place  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  alike  their  Lord  and  ours/' — In  the  blessing  the  men- 
tion of  **  peace''  obtains  an  especial  importance  through  the  dissen- 
sions in  Corinth.  It  is  striking  that  Paul,  in  this  place,  should 
desire  grace  for  them,  as  it  is  immediately  said  in  ver.  4  that  they 
are  rich  in  grace  ;  but  it  is  with  the  possession  of  grace  as  with  that 
of  love,  the  more  we  possess,  the  more  we  may  receive.  Besides 
this,  grace  does  not,  like  an  earthly  possession,  remain  unchange- 
able ;  he  who  grows  not  in  grace  loses  insensibly  what  he  already 
possesses  ;  therefore,  under  every  point  of  view,  the  "  grace  of  God" 
is  an  appropriate  wish. 

Vers.  4r-6. — The  apostle  does  not  commence  immediately  (as  in 
Gal.  i.  6)  with  a  reproof  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  but  with  a 
hearty  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  expresses  a  confident  hope  of  their  ultimate  perfection  unto  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  He  thus  appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of  all 
Corinthian  Christians  and  thus  by  contrast  (from  ch.  i.  10,  seq.), 
brings  them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sin.  Further,  if  we  compare 
the  commencement  of  the  other  epistles,  particularly  those  to  the 
Philippians,  Oolossians,  and  the  first  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which 
fellowship  in  the  gospel,  faith,  and  love  are  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation, there  seems  here,  in  the  special  mention  of  knowledge,1[ 
to  be  contained  a  slight  intimation,  that  the  striving  of  some,  viz., 
the  party  "  of  Christ"  after  that  which  was  new,  required  restrain- 
ing, as  God  had  already  fully  opened  to  them  the  fountain  of  true 
knowledge.  With  this  the  aorist  hrXovriaOrp-E^  ye  were  enriched^  of 
ver.  6,  and  <5<TTfi  /ii)  ioTepelaOai^  so  as  not  to  come  short,  etc.,  of  ver.  7, 
perfectly  agrees.  (In  ver.  4  Paul  writes  QeCj  fiov  as  in  Phil.  i.  8,  with 
reference  to  that  intimate  relation  which  the  apostle  in  prayer  con- 

*  So  Lacke  also  decides  in  the  Prog^mm  already  quoted. 
t  On  the  relation  of  yvuaic  to  cro^ia,  see  farther  at  ii.  6,  9M^ 
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Bciously  sustains  to  Grod.  —On  travrorc  compare  Rom.  i.  10. — The 
thank^ving  refers  not  to  the  grace  of  God  in  itself,  but  to  the  fact 
ihat  it  was  also  bestowed  upon  the  Corinthians.  The  iv  Xpiarc^  'I?yaov 
might  be  joined  with  x^"^^  ^ov  Beov,  which  then  points  out  the  grace 
of  Gk)d  as  especially  manifested  in  the  work  of  Redemption ;  its 
position,  however,  requires  that  it  be  connected  with  the  SoOeiai]  vfjZv^ 
so  that  Christ  himself  appears  as  he  who  is  given  to  them  in  preach^ 
ing,  and  in  him  the  grace  of  God.  'Ev  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  signification  of  "  through :"  we  are  to  conceive  Christ  filled 
with  grace,  and  pouring  it  out  upon  man. — In  ver.  5  the  general 
phrase  h  navri  is  defined  by  X&y(^  and  yv6au.  Both  indicate  Divine 
truth,  hut  Aoyof  objectively  as  the  aulgecty  yvcjaig  subjectively  as  the 
understanding  of  the  preaching  ;  the  nag,  united  with  the  two  ex- 
pressions, requires  them  to  be  taken  in  their  utmost  general  and  un- 
limited extent,  for  the  subject  and  understanding  of  preaching  may 
be  conceived  in  various  degrees  of  completeness  and  development. — 
Ver.  6,  expresses  only  the  incidental  thought  that  the  gospel  in 
Corinth  was  established  not  temporarily  but  abidingly — a  result 
which  could  be  wrought  only  by  Divine  power,  and  hence  it  testifies 
alike  to  the  supremacy  of  grace  among  the  Corinthians,  and  the  ready 
acceptance  of  it  on  their  part.  The  expression  itaprvpiov  Xpicrrot; 
indicates  the  preaching  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  testifies  of  him. — 
Kijpvy/ia  is  correct  as  an  explanation,  though  to  be  rejected  as  a 
reading.  Oomp.  1  Cor.  ii.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  10  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8.  The  same 
niay  be  observed  of  fia^Tvpia,  Compare  Rev.  xii.  11. — Kad6g  has 
iere,  as  in  Acts  vii.  17,  the  signification  of  siquidemj  cum,  "  as  in- 
deed," "  as  you  see.") 

Vers.  7-9. — The  phenomenon  of  the  Charismata,  as  a  result  of 
the  universal  possession  of  Divine  grace  in  the  Corinthian  church,  is 
next  mentioned.     'Tarcpeladiu  h  fir^devl  ;^a()t<T/iaT4,  coming  short  in  no 
9ifiy  refers  to  the  manifold  and  unusual  gifts  of  grace  which  dis- 
played themselves  in  Corinth  (comp.  on  1  Cor.  ch.  xii.  and  xiv.)  If  in 
the  apostolic  times  these  gifts  might  be  always  K)und  the  accompani- 
nient  of  a  vigorous  spiritual  life  (whence  ;^apt(yjuaTa  is  here  to  be  referred 
Dot  merely  to  the  unmiraculous  influences  of  the  spirit);  yet  in  them- 
^vea  the  Charismata  do  not  belong  to  the  indispensable  phenomena 
^  the  church.    But  upon  what  ground  does  Paul  connect  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  with  the  gifts  ?     (Comp.  the 
tenaarks  in  Matth.  xxiv.  1,  upon  dnoKdkvtpig  Kvpiov.)     First,  the 
^^pectation  of  Christ's  coming  is  a  testimony  of  inward  spiritual 
^%  and  one  of  the  fruits  of  faith  ;  for  this  "waiting''  (see  on  Rom. 
^^  l9)  is  not  a  dry  historical  assertion  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
Jul^  return  again  one  day,  but  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire 
^^  It,  which  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  love,  faith,  and  hope  (1 
^^-  ^iii.  13).    Again^  perhaps  the  mention  of  the  manifestation  of 
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the  Lord  comprehends  a  gentle  allusion  to  the  errors  of  the  sect 
of  Christ.  As  they  conceived  the  resurrection  ideally,  so  also  the 
resurrection  and  second  coming  of  Christ  they  could  scarce  hold  as 
real  events.  Granting  that  this  sect  expressed  real  douhts  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  maintained  inconsistently  the  doctrine  of  the  second  com- 
ing, after  abandoning  the  fundamental  one  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
the  apostle  might  intend  to  awaken  their  perception  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  letter  point  by  connecting  the  hope  here  expressed  with 
the  general  spiritual  life  of  the  Corinthian  church.  And  the  rather, 
as  in  ver.  8,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment  is  held  forth 
to  view  as  the  decisive  period,  as  the  consummation  of  all  progress 
(tcjc  reXovq),  and  for  which  therefore  there  was  the  most  urgent 
necessity  that  they  should  preserve  themselves  blameless.  (Billroth 
justly  remarks  that  of  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Xn^icrog  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  but  to  Be6g  of  ver.  4 ;  else  the  apostle  could 
not  have  written  h  t§  7}^p<i  nvpiov,  but  only  abrov, — The  parallel 
which  Pepai6(jei  forms  with  iffePaujdi],  in  ver.  6,  confirms  this,  where 
Oeog  is  also  to  be  supplied  ;  God,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  reward 
those  who  did  not  resist  the  operation  of  grace,  approves  himself 
faithful  in  confirming  and  maintaining  their  faith  (ver.  9).  BePcudut 
IB  found  in  the  same  signification,  in  2  Cor.  i.  21  ;  Col.  ii.  7.  ^njpi^ij 
is  likewise  so  used  in  Rom.  i.  11,  xvi.  25  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10  ;  2  Pet.  i  12. 
An  enemy  to  all  Pelagianism,  the  apostle  refers  not  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  man's  regeneration,  but  also  its  continua- 
tion and  accomplishment,  to  God  alone,  leaving  to  man  only  the 
negative  fact  of  non-resistance  to  grace.  [Comp.  on  Bom.  ix.  1.] — 
lUoTog  6  eeog  is  found  in  1  Cor.  x.  13  ;  1  Thess.  v,  24  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  3. 
The  "  calling"  of  God  is  conceived  as  a  promise  to  mankind  that 
God  abides  by  his  truth,  although  man  for  a  season  prove  untrue  [2 
Tim.  ii.  13].  This  unfaithfulness  Paul  tacitly  attributes  to  many  of 
the  Corinthians  ;  and  reflecting  upon  it,  and  the  divisions  in  Corinth 
that  have  thus  become  possible,  he  mentions  also  the  fellowship 
[KoivLjvia],  Where  a  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer  is 
truly  and  steadfastly  held,  there  is  also  unity  with  the  brethren  as 
his  members  ;  but  where  unessential  points  are  exalted  as  supreme, 
division  is  a  necessary  consequence.) 

Ver.  10. — ^After  these  slight  intimations  the  apostle,  leaving  the 
application  to  the  reader  himself,  proceeds  to  the  open  mention  of 
the  existing  contentions.  By  the  name  (f.  e.  the  person  and  exist- 
ence) of  him  with  whom  as  in  ver.  9,  all  believers,  according  to  the 
scope  and  end  of  their  calling  should  have  fellowship  since  he  is  their 
fountain  of  life,  he  beseeches  the  Corinthians  to  have  unity  among 
themselves,  and  avoid  divisions.  "  Saying  the  same  thing"  {to  avrb 
khfuv)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  uniformity,  or  absolute  oneness  of 
speech,  but  of  a  united  acknowledgment  of  what  is  essential  in  doc- 
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trine  and  practice ;  in  fact^  expressive  of  the  union  of  mind  and 
judgment  {icarqpTiafjiivo^  elvcu  l-v  tg)  avrQ  vdt  Koi  iv  t^  avry  yvii^xf). 
The  wwf  here  indicates  the  theofetical,  yv6iiij  the  practical  element 
of  the  Chrifitian  life,  as  Billroth  has  already  justly  remarked.  (The 
distiaction  of  later  times  between  axio^ta  and  atpeai^^  practical  and 
theoretical  error,  is  unknown  to  the  New  Testament.  Both  expres- 
sions are  equivalent  to  ipig,  ver.  11. — The  to  avrb  Xeyeiv  is  the  effect 
of  the  TO  avrb  (ppovelVj  comp.  Phil.  ii.  2 ;  it  denotes  uniformity  of 
speech  in  connexion  with  unity  of  feeling. — Karapri^io^  to  arrange  [in 
Matth  iv,  21,  of  mending  nets],  thence  perfect,  finish,  conform  to 
one's  idea.  Hence  KaTqpria^oi  =  rikuoi.  Unquestionably  it  is 
not  perfection  in  itself  which  is  here  meant,  but  perfectness  in  unity, 
which,  requiring  only  humble  hearts,  may  coexist  with  but  a  very 
partial  culture. 

Vers.  11,  12. — ^For  this  admonition,  continues  Paul,  I  have  un- 
fortunately reason  ;  for  I  hear  that  contentions  in  fact  exist  among 
you ;  and,  as  the  source  of  his  information,  he  here  names  ol  XXdrig. 
Of  this  Chloe  nothing  further  is  known  ;  probably  she  was  a  Corin- 
thian matron,  whose  slaves  alone,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
Ijelonged  to  the  church.  The  expression  would  also  allow  of  our  re- 
ferring the  intelligence  to  her  kindred  ;  however,  the  want  cJf  more 
precise  notice  leaves  the  subject  in  doubt.  Paul  then  proceeds  to 
name  the  four  parties,  whose  characteristics  have  already  been 
treated  of  in  the  introduction  (§  1).  Here  the  question  may  occur, 
are  four  parties  really  specified,  or  are  there  not  rather  only  three  ? 
and  in  the  words  "  and  I  of  Christ,"  may  not  Paul  have  opposed  the 
true  position  to  the  false  ?  so  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  is, 
'*  Ye  say,  it  is  true,  every  one  of  you,  I  am  of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  of 
Peter,  but  I  say,  I  am  of  Christ,  that  ought  ye  all  also  to  say."  This 
supposition  is  favoured  by  the  passage  iii.  22  ;  there  three  parties 
only  are  named,  and  all  as  belonging  to,  Christ.  Were  the  matter 
B(),  then  indeed  all  inquiries  concerning  the  sect  of  Christ  would  be 
unnecessary ;  but  such  an  explanation  of  the  passage  appears  un- 
warranted, because  the  fourth  iyio  6i  is  placed  as  entirely  parallel 
with  the  other  three.  Had  a  contrast  to  the  others  been  intended, 
Paul  would  have  written  avrbg  iyu)  or  tyii  6e  Uavko^.  Again,  2  Cor. 
X.  7  distinctly  shews  that  a  so-called  party  of  Christ  really  existed 
in  Corinth.  (The  form  ktyo)  6e  tovto  denotes  "  and  I  mean  this," 
"  1  refer  to  the  circumstance." — 'EKoarog  vficjv  is  not  to  be  pressed. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  some  who  comprehended  the  perverseness 
of  Buch  adherence  to  man ;  still  the  great  body  of  the  Corinthian 
church  was  certainly  split  into  parties. — Kt/^o^  is  Peter  (John  i.  43), 
and  not  an  unknown  man  of  this  name,  as  some  expositors  would 
helieve ;  the  conjecture  of  Kpianov  for  Xpiarov  need  barely  be  his- 
VoL.  IV.— 14 
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torically  adverted  to,  there  being  not  the  slightest  critical  authority 
to  justify  its  reception.) 

Vers.  13-16. — That  the  apostle  in  mentioning  the  four  parties 
had  in  mind  a  real  schism  is  shewn  by  what  follows.  He  asks 
whether  Christ,  that  is  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii. 
12),  which  must  be  a  unity,  is  divided,  and  if  they  thence  derive  a 
sanction  for  dividing  themselves  into  parties.*  Lachmann  has  re- 
cently taken  the  clause  less  appropriately  as  a  declaration  of  Paul's, 
and  not  as  a  question  :  "  then  is  Christ  through  you  divided."  But 
with  this  the  questions  which  follow  do  not  harmonize.  The  apostle 
first  speaks  of  himself  as  rejoicing  that  of  himself  he  had  not  afforded 
the  slightest  occasion  for  these  contentions.  The  first  question  in- 
tentionally involves  a  contradiction,  evidently  with  a  view  to  make 
the  Corinthians  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  such  devotion  to  man, 
and  to  point  to  the  crucified  Saviour  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their 
salvation.     The  second  turns  upon  a  fact  not  impossible,  though 

,  pc)ssible  only  through  the  grossest  misunderstanding.  But  ignorant 
persons  might  suppose  that,  by  baptism,  they  were  placed  in  partic- 
ular relation  with  those  who  administered  the  rite  (comp.  at  Matth. 
xxviii.  19  on  the  form  ffanTiodfjvcu  elg  to  dvofid  rivog^  also  at  1  Cor.  x. 
2).  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  refutes  this  idea  is  striking.  In- 
stead of  opposing  to  it  the  nature  and  intention  of  baptism,  he 
appeals  to  the  incidental  fact  that  he  had  baptized  few  persons  in 
Corinth.  (See  particulars  at  ver.  17.)  He  names  first  only  Crispus 
(the  former  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  8),  and 
Gains,  in  whose  house  he  dwelt  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  Afterwards  Ste- 
phanas occurs  to  him,  named  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  17,  as  a  member  of 
the  deputation  sent  to  Ephesus ;  and  that  the  account  should  be 
strictly  correct,  he  is  then  also  mentioned.  (In  ver.  15,  ipaTTriaOTp^^ 
sometimes  iPaTTrlaOriTe,  and  also  iPanTtaOrij  is  to  be  found  for  Ipdnnaa. 
Semler  therefore  thinks  that  Paul  had  not  used  any  verb,  but  luul 
only  written  Sri  slg  to  ifwv  6vofm,    Pott,  however,  more  reasonably 

.  ascribes  the  alteration  to  the  transcriber  because  of  the  so  frequently 
recurring  iffaTmoa,  The  Iva  seems  here  at  the  first  glance  to  mark 
pure  result^  "  so  that  now  none  can  say  ;"  for  that  Paul  had  inten- 
tionally baptized  so  few,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  said  he  bap- 
tized in  his  own  name,  is  highly  improbable.  But  in  the  whole 
connexion,  particularly,  in  evxapK^Tcj^  lies  the  thought,  "  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  so  acted,  in  order  that  none  may  say,"  etc.  In  ver.  16  the 
expression,  ttSdnnaa  de  kcu  tov  I,TE(t>avd  oltcov^  does  not  imply  that 
the  family  of  Stephanas  were  baptized  without  him,  but  he  ivith 
his  family,  just  as  the  well-known  form  ol  dfupt,  does  not  denote  the 

*  Better  take  the  question  as  suggested  by  the  words  immedlatelj  preceding,  thu*. 
Does  not  Christ  belong  alike  to  all  his  people  ?  Has  ho  been  apportioned  out  so  as  to  b« 
appropriated  by  a  part  of  them,  the  property  of  a  seot  ?— [K. 
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p&rty  without  the  head.  For  infant  baptism  nothing  is  to  be  de« 
duced  from  the  word  oUog,  as  already  observed  at  Acts  xvi  14,  15, 
for  the  adult  members  of  the  family,  or  even  the  slaves  might  be 
exclusively  signified  by  it.) 

Ver.  17. — Paul  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  does 
not  baptize  (in  Oorinth,  which  should  be  supplied  at  ver.  16,  for  out 
of  this  city  he  may  certainly  have  baptized  many,  although  still 
few  in  proportion  to  the  number  converted  hj  him),  by  saying  that 
he  was  commissioned  by  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  bap- 
tize. But  are  the  two  functions  irreconcileable  ?  Is  not  one  ne- 
cessarily dependent  on  the  other  ?  Many  critics,  and  Pott  likewise, 
say  that  the  sense  of  this  is,  that  the  principal  office  of  the  apostle 
was  to  preach,  not  to  baptize.  But  Paul  must  intend  more  than 
this,  for  he  certainly  wishes  to  justify  his  practice  of  not  usually 
baptizing  as  well-founded.  Doubtless  a  trace  is  here  to  be  recog- 
Hized  of  the  partition  of  the  various  duties  among  the  servants  of  the 
ancient  church  ;  as  is  shewn  in  Acts  viii.,  the  apostles  principally 
preached  and  imparted  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
00  the  baptized,  while  the  rite  of  baptism  itself  was  performed  by 
the  apostolic  assistants.  Unquestionably  we  can  assign  (as  remarked 
at  Acts  viii),  no  necessary  internal  reason  for  this,  the  performance 
of  this  rite  is.  in  itself  nothing  less  than  preaching,  for  he  whq 
preaches  aims  to  convert,  and  those  converted  must  be  baptized ; 
hence  under  some  circumstances  therefore,  as  the  foregoing  verses 
shew,  this  was  done  by  the  apostles.  But  to  Paul,  under  present 
circumstances,  his  abnegation  of  the  custom  was  of  service  by  prov- 
ing that  he  had  given  no  occasion  for  undue  personal  adherence,  and 
what  refers  to  him  holds  good  also  of  Apollos  and  Peter. — With  the 
mention  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  Paul  immediately  connects 
a  remark  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  delivered  it,  attacking 
thereby  the  most  mischievous  party  in  Corinth,  that  of  Christ,  in 
the  very  foundations  of  their  error,  and  incidentally  condemning  the 
followers  of  Apollos.  Both  of  these  considered  that  the  simple  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and 
the  support  of  human  wisdom.  Paul  maintained  the  contrary,  as- 
serting that  the  cross  of  Christ  ((rravpoc*  tov  Xpiarov  =  X6yo^  rov 
tnavpov  [ver.  18],  meaning  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  of 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  as  the  central  point  of  the  gospel),  lost 
its  effect  thereby  (jcevud^j  t.  e.,  become  spiritless,  empty,  and  inefiec- 
tual;  comp.  Rom.  iv.  14  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  3).   It  may  here  be  asked,  what 

^  Iravpo^  stands  primarily  for  the  death  on  the  cross,  and  this  again  for  the  cmcilied 
peraon.  (GaL  y.  11,  vi.  12,  14;  Phil.  iii.  18.)  The  expression  is  stronger  than  simply 
^uvaroc,  because  it  includes  in  it  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  the  donth,  and  in  tliis  placa  it  is 
•^ident  that  the  cross  stands  for  the  doctrine  of  tlie  cross,  snco  m  it<elf  its  power  could 
not  goffer  through  humaa  wisdom,  but  only  the  doctrine  which  allows  the  intermizture. 
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that  irisdom  of  speech  {awlda  A^ov)  really  sigmfied,  from  which 
Paul  argued  so  miBchieyonB  a  coosequence  ?  A6yog  might  here  be 
explained  as  reason^  so  that  Paul  admonishes  against  the  wisdom  of 
reason  in  contradistinction  to  the  wisdom  which  is  of  Gk)d.  But 
X6yo^  never  signifies  reason  in  the  New  Testament,  for  which  vovg  in 
used ;  it  has  the  sense  of  word,  speech,  doctrine,  therefore  owpia 
X6yav^  is  "word  wisdom,"  ue^  a  wisdom  in  appearance,  without 
being  so  Bubstaotially ;  in  iL  4,  therefore,  "  wisdom  in  persuasive 
words"  (ao(l>ia  iv  nuBdlg  X&yoiq)  or  "  words  taughi/'  etc.  (iv  dtSoKTolg 
kdyoi^^  ii.  13)  stands  for  thisi,  revealing  itself  as  human  dv&fXMmlvTjj  in 
opposition  to  the  acxpla  dnb  Beov  (i.  80).  But  coDSult  iv.  20,  espe- 
cially, where  X6yog  and  Svvafug  are  found  contrasted  as  in  vers.  17, 
18.  The  words  iv  ao^i^  A6yov,  therefore,  do  not  express  the  true 
philosophy^  which  before  Christ  was  employed  in  the  search  after 
hidden  truth,  and,  after  his  coming,  in  striving  to  understand  the 
truth  which  was  manifested  in  him,  by  regeneration  through  the 
power  of  God ;  but  they  describe  the  false  and  delusive  phi- 
losophy (OoL  ii.  8),  which  presents  the  appearance  of  this  desire 
without  the  reality,  and  springs  from  conceit  and  pride,  and  not 
fix)m  a  thirst  after  the  knowledge  of  the  everlasting.  This  philoso- 
phy, therefore,  truly  makes  void  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
because  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  being  inimical  thereto,  it  seeks  to  remove 
this  belief,  instead  of  acknowledging  it  as  necessary  to  salvation.  And 
it  is  no  less  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  form  iv  ao^g,  kdyov^  denotes 
merely  a  finely  constructed  discourse,  an  exact  and  logical  exhibition 
of  a  subject.  Those  genuine  and  pure  graces  of  style  which  are  the 
noble  expression  of  the  soul,  are  not  set  aside  by  the  influence  of  the 
gospel ;  although  not  essential  in  preaching,  they  are  not  in  conflict 
with  it.  But  all  false  ornament  of  speech,  which  is  in  no  respect 
the  expression  of  inward  life,  but  pure  hypocrisy,  seduces  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  from  what  is  essential,  and  thus  injures  the  power  of 
preaching.  Although  then  the  two  are  ordinarily  united,  the  apos- 
tle assuredly  has  not  primary  reference  to  beautiful  discourses,  but 
to  the  ^Eilse  wisdom  which  the  sect  of  Christ,  not  yet  fully  loosed 
from  the  trammels  of  heathenism,  exceedingly  over-prized,  and 
by  which  they  essentially  impaired  the  truth  of  the  gospel  The 
passages  ii.  4,  13,  shew  that  the  apostle  had  certainly  the  form 
of  the  discourse  also  in  his  mind  (although  the  expression  iv  aoiplg, 
koyov  has  no  immediate  reference  to  it ;  there  may  be  a  "  wisdom 
of  words"  without  rhetorical  eloquence),  for  neiSot  XSyoi^  persuasive 
ioords,  indicates  that  which  is  intended  to  persuade  and  convince^ 
and  only  the  spirit  of  prosely  tism  will  seek  thus  to  persuade  to  faith. 

*  The  signification  of  the  phraae  loyoq  ao^iac  ia  entirely  different ;  for  which  mm 
zu.  8. 
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Vers.  18,  19, — ^Paul  passes  somewhat  suddenly  to  what  follows  ; 
an  intermediate  thoaght  is  evidently  wanting,  for  in  itself  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  preadung  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is  to  them  that  {)erish 
foolishness,  affords  no  ground  for  the  previous  declaration  (to  which 
the  yap  refers)  that  we  are  not  to  preach  with  human  wisdom.     The 
connecting  thought  is  this :  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  must  not 
therefore  be  performed  in  human  wisdom ;  in  fact  the  latter  destroys 
fundamentally  the  power  of  the  former,  because  the  two  (vis.,  the 
gospel  and  human  wisdom)  are  antagonistic  elements,  admitting  of 
no  union ;  one  depriving  the  other  of  its  nature,  and  each  striving 
to  annihilate  the  other.     Where,  therrfore,  human  wisdom  rules, 
the  gospel  appears  as  folly  ;  but  where  the  gospel  bears  sway  (i.  e., 
has  manifested  itself  as  dvvaiMg  Beov,  the  Divine  power  which  takes 
captive  men),  there  human  wisdom  appears  as  foolishness,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  as  genuine  wisdom.      This  contrast  with 
"  foolishness"  is  indeed  not  expressed,  but  is  included  in  the  expres- 
sion dvvofug^  for  true  wisdom  is  likewise  power.     And  so  precisely 
speaks  the  Scripture  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  structures  of  human  school  wisdom  (see  Isa.  xxix.  14);  it 
destroys  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  wise.   (The  contrast  of  aircAAv- 
Itevoi  and  atj^oftsvoi  furnishes  no  argument  for  predestination  ;  he  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  foolishness  is  lost  so  long  as  he  persists  in  the 
denial  of  Divinity  ;  let  him  but  abandon  his  erroneous  view,  and  he 
may  become  a  aoi^oysvog^ — Billroth  strikingly  remarks,  that  the  posi- 
tive of  rnuv^  after  rdtg  aui^,  makes  the  expression  more  gentle  and 
forbearing  than  if  it  had  preceded.      The  latter  position  would 
have  brought  out  with  more  sharpness  the  rejection  of  the  oppo- 
nents ;  but  the  words  r&?c  ^  otti^ofdvoig  ^fuv  may  be  thus  undei-stood: 
"  the  saved,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  ourselves." — The  quota- 
tion feom  Isa.  xxix.  14,  follows  exactly  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
LXX.    In  the  Hebrew,  God  does  not  speak  in  the  firat  person,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is :  Wisdom  has  perished,  prudence  is 
concealed^    The  LXX.  have  the  passage  in  the  main  similar,  yet 
read  xjov^  instead  of  dSenjaio,    The  proper  meaning  of  the  words, 
in  the  prophetic  passage  refers  to  the  wisdom  of  man,  which,  in  its 
opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  under  the  most  varied  forms  al- 
ways remains  the  sama    The  <Jo<i>ta  finally  is  the  result  of  the  vovc, 
is  avveai^  is  of  tppovrfoig^  i  e.,  understanding.    In  the  Old  Testament 
0  WBw;  and  n;a  have  precisely  the  same  relation.     See  my  treatise  De 
Trichotomia  Nat.  Hum.  in  the  Opusa  Acad:  p.  158,  seq. — The  owl>oi 
and  avverot  are  of  course  those  held  wise  and  piudent  by  men,  and  by 
themselves.     The  germs  of  true  wisdom  and  genuine  prudence  are 
not,  however,  destroyed  by  God  in  those  men  who  have  judgment  to 
hold  themselves  for  no  more  than  they  are,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
perfected. 
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Ver.  20. — The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  Paul  recognized  in  Mb 
own  time,  in  that  knowledge  of  Christ  which  laid  prostrate  aU 
other  wisdom.  TEv  Xpiaroiy  in  Christy  must  therefore  be  added  here 
to  the  ifuopave,  made  foolish,  as  ver.  21  shews,  in  connexion  with  ver. 
28.  In  Christ  was  manifested  the  wisdom  of  the  world  to  come 
(oo<pLa  Tov  aiuivog  fx^XXovro^),  before  whose  power  the  wisdom  of  this 
Wf>rld  {aotfiia  rov  alo)vog  or  KoofMov  tovtov)  was  compelled  to  retire. 
The  influence  of  Christ,  which,  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  first 
entered  upon  the  conflict  with  human  wisdom,  was  viewed  by  the 
apostle  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  as  triumphant,  a  fulfilment  which 
has  so  far  advanced  in  our  times,  that  philosophy  herself  is  com- 
pelled by  the  omnipotence  of  the  gospel  to  include  its  charac- 
teristic doctrines  in  the  circle  of  her  inquiries.  "  Where  is  the 
wise,"  exclaims  the  apostle,  "  since  the  true  wisdom  has  been  re- 
vealed ?'*  At  an  earlier  period,  wisdom  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
among  those  who  passed  for  wise,  that  which  was  absolute  being  yet 
hidden ;  but,  after  the  unveiling  of  the  latter,  this  belief  was  no 
longer  possible.  What  is  the  reciprocal  relation  of  (jo^y  ypa^tjiarevq, 
and  Gv<;7iri]Trj^y  tvise,  scribe,  disputer  i  ^o(f>6g  seems  naturally  (as  Bill- 
roth after  Theophylact)  referred  to  the 'Greeks,  and  ypamiartvg  to 
the  Jews,  among  whom  wisdom  was  made  to  consist  in  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
import  of  ov^Tpifr/fg  then  becomes  exceedingly  uncertain,  for  the 
woids  of  the  Father  alluded  to,  av^tiTtfrag  {hvofmae  rovg  kayiafwi^ 
Kul  tpevvaig  rd  -ndvTa  ^TrirpinovTag,  he  denominates  av^ijTijTdg  those 
who  trust  all  things  to  reasonings  and  investigations,  are  just  as 
ai)i)licahle  to  the  cocpovg ;  and  further,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
terni**'  false  wisdom''  is  to  be  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence,  others  conceive  the  wise 
to  mean  the  moral  philosophers,  such  as  Socrates,  ypaf^iaTslc  the 
grammarians  and  historical  inquirers,  and  ov^rp^rcu  rov  al&vog  tovtov 
natural  philosophers,  such  as  Umpedocles,  Anaximenes,  and  others, 
styled  by  Cicero  the  speculatores,  venatoresgue  naturoe.  But  tov 
alojvog  TOVTOV  refera  no  less  to  all  three,  than  to  the  latter  category, 
in  addition  to  which  objection  neither  al6v  nor  Koano^  ovto^  can  sig- 
nify nature,  as  they  have  a  fixed  dogmatical  meaning  in  the  Hellen- 
istic dialect.  We  feel  obliged  therefore  to  persist  in  referring  the 
"  wise"  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  ypa^^Tslt:  to  i-abbinical 
erudition  ;  observing,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  it  is  not  inves- 
tigation of  the  sacred  volume  which  is  condemned  in  them,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  it,  their  verbal  subtleties,  their 
spirit  of  minute  trifling,  which  makes  camels  out  of  gnats,  and  prides 
itself  in  its  achievemeuts,  precisely  as  described  at  Matth.  xxiii. 
Finally,  the  oviqTryral  may  be  best  distinguished  by  supposing  that 
the  first  two  expressions  dLScribe  the  learning  of  the  schook  and  secta^ 
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which  prevailed  among  heathens  and  Jews,  hut  the  latter  pointed 
to  that  dilettanteism  in  research,  which  had  become  widely  pre- 
valent, and  expressed  itself  in  an  universal  spirit  of  disputation 
and  speculation.  To  restrict  our  views  to  Jewish  enquirers  of  this 
kind,  called  ly-jn  who  Amused  themselves  with  the  mystical  scrip- 
tural expositions  named  B'^tp^na,  as  Schleusner  and  Pott  appear  to 
do,  IS  unwarranted  ;  we  must  rather  include  both  Greek  and  Jewish 
votaries  of  speculative  enquiries,  and  refer  the  condemnatory  language 
primarily  to  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  then  to  the  followers  of  A  polios 
and  Peter. 

Ver.  21. — ^The  words  which  follow,  according  to  the  usual  ex- 
planation of  the  passage,  do  not  stand  in  strict  connexion  with  the 
preceding.  In  the  expression  "  wisdom  of  Q-od,"  the  preacfiing  of 
the  gospel  is  generally  understood,  which  makes  the  sense  :  ^^  hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  Certainly,  for 
Bince  the  world  in  its  (pretended)  wisdom,  did  not  receive  God  in  his 
(trae)  wisdom  in  the  gos^l,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  (i.  «.,  deemed  such  by  the  world),  to  save  them  that  be« 
lieve."  To  this  exposition,  however,  there  is  this  objection,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  which  is  precisely  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  then  appears  as  a  consequence  of  the  non-acceptance  of  Di- 
vine  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  world  ;  but  manifestly  this  preaching 
far  from  resulting  from  that  cause,  was  originally  and  at  once  pre- 
sented in  its  true  character.  Besides,  then,  not  inetdrj  ovk  ^yvo),  but 
yiv6oiui  would  have  been  used.  It  may  be  said  that  the  stress  does 
not  justly  belong  to  did  t^c  fio>ptag  tov  Kti^^rcg^  but  to  the  aC^am 
rov^  morevovTctCy  which  would  make  the  signification  "  As  the  world 
would  not  acknowledge  God  in  the  wisdom  of  the  gospel,  it  pWased 
God  by  this  (apparently)  foolish  preaching  to  save  those  who  believed 
in  ity  and  thus  that  pretended  wisdom  was  made  foolishness,  because 
they  were  thereby  excluded  from  salvation."  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  by  adopting  this  explanation,  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  are 
confliderably  lessened  ;  but  the  position  of  the  words  we  are  per- 
vaded does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  Undoubtedly  had  Paul 
intended  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  world  and  believers,  he 
wooid  have  written,  to  save  those  who  believe  through  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  (aCxrai  rovg  moTevovTog  did  rfjg  ficjpiag  tov  KTjpvyfiaTo^). 
His  meaning  must  be  that  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
itself,  he  made  human  wisdom  to  become  folly,  not  through  the  fact, 
that  the  faithful  accepted  the  fuopla  rov  Kripvyfiarog.  In  accordance 
with  this  the  phrase  "  for  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  Qt)d"  (ineidTj 
yapivT§  aott>i^  rov  Oeoi))  must  be  received  in  a  signification  different 
from  that  usually  adopted,  that  is  the  hf  r^  oofpl^  Qeov  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer,  not  to  the  gospel,  but  as  Billroth  has  already 
pointed  out,  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  nature  and  history,  in  shor^ 
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to  all  those  points  in  which,  according  to  Rom.  L  18, 19,  hnmao  m- 
search  might,  if  honestly  tjonducted,  have  been  at  least  so  far  suo* 
eessful  as  to  attain  to  a  conception  of  the  true  God.  Thus  the 
hreedTJ  stands  in  beantifol  connexion  with  the  following  Mdicqaev, 
and  the  apostle  says,  ^'  Because  men  made  £0  ill  an  use  of  their 
power  of  discovering  truth,  that  they  attained  only  to  an  appa- 
rent wisdom,  God,  as  it  were  in  punishment,  has  published  salva- 
tion by  means  of  the  foolish  preaching  of  the  cross,  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  discern  salvation,  being  blinded  by  their  own  false 
wisdom.''  True,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  has  also  its  intrinsic  and 
necessary  foundation,  but  to  this  Paul  has  here  no  occasion  to  refer; 
he  merely  brings  forward  the  feature  which  appears  to  him  calculated 
to  shew  the  vanity  of  confiding  in  human  wisdom.  Buckert  has 
proposed  a  different  view  of  the  passage  ;  he  explains  Iv  r^  aai^ 
rov  Beov  thus  :  '^  under  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  Divine  wisdom, 
the  world  did  not  comprehend  God  through  its  own  wisdom."  But 
the  thought  that  the  non-recognition  of  God  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind was  an  arrangement  of  Divine  wisdom,  is  entirely  contraiy  to 
Paul,  as  Rom.  i.  and  ii.  shew  ;  and  besides  this,  the  view  of  h  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  this  explanation  is  highly  questionable  on  account 
of  its  connexion  with  iyvo).  This  verb  cannot  be  separated  from 
iv  T$  (To0/f(,  since  the  second  part  of  the  verse  contains  the  unde* 
veloped  thoi^ht  tkat  believers  recognize  the  true  wisdoni  in  the 
foolishness  of  the  gospei  (Billroth  interprets  6id  t^  cro^af  ;  "  Atn- 
dered  by  their  wisdom,  the  world  knew  not  God."  I  rather  i^ree 
with  Winer  (Gr.  p.  840  §  47.  i.),  who  retains  Sid  in  its  accustomed 
signification,  in  the  sense  of,  "  by  means  of  their  wisdom  they  knew 
not  G^d  ;  i,  e.,  their  wisdom  was  not  the  fitting  means  for  the  per- 
ception of  truth/' — EvSdKrfixev  6  Bedc  stands  according  to  the  well- 
known  risrc^  ran  instead  of  the  Greek  iSo^e  t<3  Oecp.) 

Vers.  22-24. — Billroth  regards  the  clause  dependent  on  inaSij  as 
a  second  condition  to  the  leading  clause, "  It  pleased  God,''  etc.,  which 
latter,  accordingly,  must  have  a  double  protasis,  one  preceding  and 
the  other  following  it.  This  would  involve  an  explanation  of  iv  r^ 
ewpi^  rov  Beov  (ver.  21),  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  this  scholar 
gives  the  preference.  Both  the  premises  introduced  with  httidrj  must 
certainly  express  a  kindred  thought;  but  if  er^^Za,  signs,  and  otHpia,  wis* 
dom  (ver.  22),  as  well  as  aicdvdaXov,  stumbling^lock,  and  jMopia,  folly 
(ver.  23),  concern  the  gospel,  <To^a  roO  Qeov  must  consequently  refer  to 
the  same,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  tenable.  Add  to  this  that 
inecdrj  does  not  in  this  place,  as  in  ver.  21,  signify  "  after,"  but  "  since," 
as  in  pure  Greek  inei  is  often  used,  but  never  ineiSq.  (See  Passow  Lex) 
In  the  New  Testament  ineidi^  is  to  be  found  in  the  sense  of  ^^  since," 
in  Matth.  xxi.  46  ;  Luke  xi.  6  ;  1  Cor.  v.  21,  xiv.  16  ;  PhQ.  iL  26. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  connect  the  second  inudrj  with  what  fol* 
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lows,  and  consider  vera.  22-24^  as  the  carrying  ont  of  that "  rendering 
foolish"  etc.  {ifjuljpavev  6  Seo^),  (ver.  20),  which  is  represented  in  ver.  21 
as  well  merited.  The  foolishness  into  which  God  permitted  them  to 
&I1  was,  that  their  aims  were  directed  toward  false  objects,  and 
that  the  true  one,  which  contained  in  fitct  the  thing  they  sought, 
they  failed  to  discern.  The  stgnrmania  (arifietofiavta)  of  the  Jews 
prevented  their  acknowledging  Christ,  because,  although  himself 
the  greatest  sign,  and  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  miracles,  he  still 
did  not  perform  even  these  in  a  manner  which  accorded  with  their 
expectations,  and  instead  of  descending  from  the  cross,  he  died 
thereon.  Thus  Christ  crucified  destroyed  their  splendid  picture  of 
a  temporal  Messiah,  and  became  to  them  a  atcavdaXov^  an  unaccept- 
able stumbling-block.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  required  that 
the  Oospel  be  established  by  a  chain  of  subtle  speculation  and  logical 
argument ;  as  this  was  wanting,  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and  the 
depths  of  sound  speculation,  were  to  them  foolishness  Qiiopia).  It 
was  only  to  those  among  Jews  and  Greeks,  who  from  their  hearts 
obeyed  the  calling  of  God,^  that  the  crucified  Saviour  was  discerU'- 
ible  as  a  Divine  source  of  power,  from  which  the  greatest  miracles 
(but  of  a  spiritual,  hidden  kind)  incessantly  proceed,  and  as  that 
Divine  wisdom,  in  comparison  with  which  all  human  wisdom  is 
lolly. 

Ver.  25. — ^This  effect  of  the  gospel  the  apoetle  deduces  firom  the 
general  relation  of  Divine  to  human  attributes  ;  even  the  most  un- 
apparent  Divine  influence  is  more  powerful  and  wise  than  the  might- 
iest and  wisest  human  display.  The  terms  ^'  folly,  weakness  of  God'' 
(rb  fta>pbvj  rb  daOeveg  rov  e&)v\  bear  a  startling  character ;  they  have 
the  force  of  an  Oxymoron.  Paid  certainly  did  not  intend  to  apply 
these  conceptions'  to  the  Divine  Being,  but  only  to  the  outward 
shewing  of  certain  features  of  the  Divine  economy,  particularly  re- 
demption through  the  death  of  Christ.  Even  this  might  appear  to 
men  fooUsh  and  weak  without  being  so.  It  would  therefore  be  er- 
roneous to  refer  to  doSeve^  rov  Beov  to  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  the 
veiling  of  his  Divine  power,  as  Billroth  appears  to  do  ;  this  is  op» 
posed  by  the  parallel  fuopdv.  To  the  genitive  rdv  dvOpdimtov  finally 
awpia^  and  dwdfieu>g  may  be  supplied. 

Vers.  26,  27. — ^It  seems  singular  that  the  apostle  should  draw 
the  argument  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  foolishness,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Divine  weakness,  from  the  character  of  believers. 

*  Tho  repetition  of  the  Xpurrov  in  ver.  24  is  striking,  to  which,  from  ver.  23,  KTfpvoaofiev 
most  be  snpplied.  At  the  first  glimoe  the  form  of  expression  seems  to  imply  that  Paol 
preached  two  Obrists,  first  the  cmcifled  one  for  the  unbelieving,  then  the  glorified,  i,  0l, 
the  risen  Savionr,  for  the  believing.  The  true  thought,  of  course,  is  only  this,  that  unbe- 
lievers, having  no  faith  in  Christ's  resurrection,  make  as  it  were  to  themselves  another,  a 
dead  Christ,  whom  they  reject ;  while  believers,  receiving  his  death  only  in  oonnexioii 
with  bis  resurrectinn,  possess  in  the  crucified  alse  a  living  Saviour. 
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It  proceeds,  however,  from  this  cause,  that  both  are  exhibited  in 
them  ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to  the 
humiliation  of  God  in  Christ,  but  the  character  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  The  ISudtcu^  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  members  of  the 
church,  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  power  of  the 
mighty.  But  how  could  Paul  say  this  at  that  period  ?  It  would 
seem  suited  to  the  times  subsequent  to  Constantine,  but  not  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  Nero.  But  in  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church 
.itself,  and  the  spiritual  power  which  pervaded  it,  Christianity 
even  then  presented  itself  as  victorious.  The  Christians  could 
effect  what  neither  philosopher,  prince,  nor  potentate  was  able  to 
do,  create  men's  hearts  anew,  and  out  of  sinners  and  evil-doers 
form  children  of  God.  (In  ver.  26,  KXtjaig  stands  not  perhaps 
as  abstract  for  the  concrete  Kkrfroij  but  signiBies,  as  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
20,  the  external  circumstances,  the  calling,  a  signification,  doubt- 
less, which  first  sprung  up  in  Hellenistic  usage.  Riickert  takes  it 
with  Beza,  in  the  sense  of  ratio  qaam  dominua  in  vobis  vocandia 
secuitm  esty  and  this  is  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the  prominent 
part  sustained  by  Oebg  i^eXi^aro^  in  what  follows.  Bat  Paul  would 
certainly  have  expressed  this  idea  differently. — Kara  odpKa^  antithe- 
sis to  Kara  irvevfia,  see  Rom.  ii  28,  29,  signifies  here  only  "  in  respect 
to  the  exterior,"  for,  regarded  inwardly.  Christians  are,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  wise,  strong,  noble.  Billroth  regards  odp^  as  = 
Kdofiog  ovTog,  and  this  corresponds,  indeed,  with  the  general  sense, 
but  here  seems  less  appropriate  on  account  of  the  words  dwaroi  and 
evyevel^y  which  in  themselves  indicate  nothing  sinful.  '^vynfeXg  refers 
to  noble  condition  ;  the  majority  of  the  first  Christians  were  slaves 
and  illiterate  men,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
church  is  substantially  a  progressive  triumph  of  the  unlearned  over 
the  learned,  the  lowly  over  the  great,  until  the  emperbr  himself  laid 
his  crown  at  the  foot  of.  the  cross. — ^In  ver.  27,  f««jp^,  doBevTi  and 
dyevfi  correspond  closely  with  the  three  expressions  in  ver.  26.  The 
change  of  the  masculine  to  the  neuter  is  unimportant,  as  in  ver.  27 
rovg  <70(t>ovg  again  intervenes ;  the  masculine  merely  presents  the 
thought  in  a  more  concrete,  the  neuter  in  a  more  abstract  form. 
'E^eXe^aro  marks  the  summoning,  selecting  act  of  the  election  of 
grace,  but  without  reference  to  absolute  predetitination.  In  the 
Divine  purpose  the  summons  is  general,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
voluntary  resistance  of  individuals  to  his  grace,  that  it  assumes  to 
human  view  the  form  of  selecting.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — Paul,  in  the  endeavour  to  exhausl  the  striking 
idea,  pushes  his  statements  to  the  utmost  limits  ;  he  adds  yet  the 
words  l^ovOevTifiivay  nay,  /u^  tfvra,  and  substitutes  for  Karaiaxvveiv  the 
stronger  KarapyeXv.  The  supplying  oi  iieya  ri  to  the  form  fiij  6vra  is 
wholly  wrong.    Paul  intends  to  describe  believers,  not  merely  as  not 
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great,  bat  as  the  absolutely  not-existing,  as  in  Bom.  iv.  17.  The 
ground  of  this  might  be  supposed  to  be  that  the  natural  man  has  no 
real  being  or  existence  ;  but  as  the  following  rd  Svra  means  likewise 
the  natural  man,  it  is  doubtless  better  to  conceive  the  relation  as  the 
following.  The  natural  man  has  indeed  no  true  life ;  nevertheless, 
m  the  full  consciousness  of  his  natural  powers,  he  stands  invested 
with  a  certain  conscious  energy.  In  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  state,  in  repentance  and  its  wrestlings,  the  strength  of  the 
natural  man  disappears,  and  that  of  the  new  life  not  being  yet  ef- 
fective, he  is  indeed  a  firj  5v,  out  of  which  God's  creative  power  now 
produces  existence.  The  i$  avrov  v^h^  lore,  in  ver.  80,  refers  to  this 
new  birth  in  regeneratioiT ;  the  honour  and  glory  being  alone  of  God 
and  of  no  created  being.  (In  ver.  28,  iyevgc  means  ignobili  loco 
natus ;  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  pro- 
fane writers  it  also  signifies  "  childless"  or  "  degenerate,"  degener.— 
In  ver.  29,  the  ndaa  adp^,  like  iii]  nd^^  is  formed  after  the  familiar 
Hehrew  formulas  ntea  ib  and  ^b  ift.  For  rov  Oeov  the  text,  rec  reads 
ovTov,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as,  on  account  of  the  avrov 
immediately  following  it  would  scarcely  have  been  substituted  for 
6€w.  But  the  Oodd.  A.C.D.E.F.G.I.,  and  many  mimiscula  read 
Qew,  so  that  the  text  must  be  retained.  'Evdmov  =  •'Sfc^,  before 
God,  i.  e.,  in  his  presence,  before  his  face,  as  if  the  creature  had  an 
individual  merit  of  his  own,  comp.  ver.  31.) 

Vers.  30, 31. — The  first  of  these  two  verses  is  merely  subordinate 
and  incidental,  ver.  31  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  ver. 
29 :  it  places  in  contrast  to  their  outward  debasement  the  spirit- 
nal  dignity  of  Christians.  From  the  Father,  through  the  Son 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  36),  believers  have  their  existence,  not  merely  as 
regaixis  their  creation,  but  especially  as  regards  their  new  creation, 
of  whose  several  stages  Christ  is  the  essential  representative.  This 
last  idea  lies  in  the  "  who  was  made  for  us"  (5$*  iyevTJdrj  7}/iIv),  which 
words  imply  not  only  that  Christ  by  his  doctrine  and  example 
teaches  us  wisdom,  etc.,  or  produces  it  in  us  through  his  Spirit,  but 
that  he  is  in  fact  become  (in  his  active  and  passive  obedience)  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption,  and  that  there- 
fore, all  these  in  his  followers  are  only  the  unfolding  of  gifts  received 
in  hint  (Comp.  upon  Tsrikearcu  at  John  xix.  40.)  The  dnb  Oeov 
must  be  connected  with  the  ^evrjei],  so  that  Christ  himself,  in  his 
human  nature,  appears  as  a  gift  from  God  to  men  ;  but  as  to  the 
terms  themselves, which  express  the  nature  of  Christ,  they  stand  in 
a  climax,  and  comprehend  the  phases  of  the  Christian  life  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion.  Wisdom  (a(xf>la)  marks  that  true 
essential  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  identical  with  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  nothingness.  In  so  far  is  it  the  commencement  of  all 
^6  life,  genuine  repentance.    It  leads  to  righteousness  {diKoioavvfi)^ 
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i.  e.j  Uy  personal  righteousness  in  the  germ,  and  on  account  of 
this  gemiy  to  justification  (the  declaring  righteous)  of  the  entire 
man  as  regenerate.  (See  on  Bom.  iii  21.)  Sanctification  {dyiaofiS^^^ 
•  is  the  gradual  development  of  this  germinal  new  life,  not  the  gradual 
improvement  or  purifying  of  the  old  man,  for  that  must  be  given  up 
to  death.  Finally^  redemption  (dmoXvrpaHn^)^  which  sometimes  em-- 
braces  in  its  meaning  the  commencement  of  the  new  life,  refers  here 
especially  to  its  end  and  accomplishment.  (See  on  this  idea  at 
Eom.  iii,  25.)  Perfect  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  comes  only 
with  the  redemption  of  the  body  (dnoXvT^uHn^  tov  adfuiTog,  Eom.  viiL 
23),  because  the  mortal  body  always  remains  a  source  of  temptation. 
Paul  then  again  repeats  the  thought  in  ver.  29,  in  Scripture  Ian* 
guage  from  Jer.  ix.  23,  signifying  that  no  creature  may  glory  in 
himself,  but  only  in  the  Lord ;  which,  according  to  the  context, 
would  bear  this  construction,  that  the  Christian  is  indebted  to  the 
Lord  alone,  and  not  to  himself,  for  the  whole  work  of  his  moral  per- 
fection,  a  doctrine  destructive  of  all  Pelagianism.  Begeneration  is 
entirely  Gbd's  work,  as  was  the  creation,  alike  in  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end. — (Ver.  31  is  an  anacoluthon ;  to  the  Zva,  yhnprai 
maybe  supplied. — Kavxaadai  is  generally  construed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  iv^  but  also  with  negi,  vnip^  Kara,) 


§  2.  The  Wisdom  of  Gk)0. 
(ii.  1-16.) 

After  thus  exposing  the  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  the  apostle 
describes  more  closely  the  properties  of  that  which  is  Divine  from 
ver.  6-16,  having  beforehand  plainly  signified  to  the  Corinthians 
(ver.  1-5),  with  an  allusion  to  ver.  17,  chap,  i,  that  this  wisdom, 
pure  and  without  any  admixture  of  human  elements,  was  what  he 
had  faithfully  preached  to  them. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Upon  coming  to  Corinth,  says  Paul,  he  preached  to 
them  with  no  human  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  but  had 
simply  announced  to  them  the  historical,  and  indeed  the  crucified 
Christ,  exposing  to  full  view  the  folly  of  the  Divine  preaching  (ver. 
21),  instead  of  veiling  it  in  mystery.  This  contains  the  great  truth 
which  cannot  be  too  deeply  realized,  that  the  gospd,  in  its  essence, 
is  matter  neither  of  theory,  abstraction,  reflection,  nor  again  imap- 
nation,  btU  history^  and  in  truth  Divine  history.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  a  revelation  of  the  acts  of  Gk)d,  and  especially  of  the  oue 
great  act  of  God's  love,  the  gift  of  his  only  Son  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  When  faith  is  well  established,  then  alone  may  this  act  of 
God  become  the  subject  of  theory,  of  science,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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church  ;  and  even  then  only  so  far  as  the  whole  investigation  pro« 
ceeds  from  faith.  (See  on  ver.  6,  seq.)  Faith  can  never  be  a  fruit  of 
science.  It  has  its  origin  in  God's  Spirit  alone,  which  ever  shews  itself 
most  immediately  effectual  in  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Divine 
history.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  idealizing  tendencies  of  the 
fitlse  teachers  among  the  Corinthians,  that  even  then  traces  of  Docetic 
views  of  Christ  were  discernible  among  them  (see  on  xv.  12),  which 
the  apostle  intended  to  oppose  by  holding  up  to  view  the  historical 
Christ.  (In  ver.  1  the  imepoxfj  X6yov  tj  ao<f>la^  points  to  both  the 
rhetorical  and  speculative  elements  united  in  the  expression  awpla 
Uyov  (i.  17),  as  is  plainly  shewn  by  ii.  4.  The  substantive  ime^oxA 
\&  found  in  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  It  indicates  here  the  exaggeration  arising 
from  vanity,  which  exhibits  the  unessential  as  essentiaL — ^Upon 
lia^Tvpiov  rov  Beov  see  on  L  6  The  reading  fivtm^piov  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  ver.  7. — ^In  ver.  2,  (Kpiva  is  not,  with  Billroth,  to  be 
rendered,  "  I  determined,"  but  "  I  judged  in  myself,  i.  e^  I  had  the 
fullest,  most  perfect  conviction."  The  eUevcu  h  vfuv^  to  know  among 
yoUy  is  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  in  Corinth  only  Paul 
must  have  no  other  knowledge  than  Christ,  whilst  elsewhere,  and  in 
himself,  he  might  know  many  things  ;  but  that,  as  in  Corinth,  so 
everywhere,  and  also  in  himsdf,  Christ  was  all  in  all ;  the  eldsvai^ 
that  IB  to  say,  refers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  everlasting  ; 
and  this  is  of  no  multiform  character,  but  one,  and  is  embraced 
in  Christ,  the  manifested  God  (Col.  i.  16,  17).  In  this  knowl* 
edge  there  are  no  degrees  ;  it  is  either  possessed  in  full  or  is  en- 
tirely wanting.  True,  it  is  not  denied  that  this  sole  knowledge  of 
eternal  truth  is  again  in  itself  capable  of  progression  ;  but  it  has  in 
no  stage  of  its  development  the  character  of  variety.  This  latter 
belongs  solely  to  earthly  knowledge,  which  attains  to  true  unity  only 
as  it  blends  itself  with  this  higher  knowledge.  Further,  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  knows  some- 
thing of  or  concerning  Christ,  but  that  he  knows  him,  preaches 
him.  The  historical  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  living  one,  who 
abides  by  his  people  until  the  last  day.  He  works  personally  in 
each  believer,  and  is  begotten  again  in  each.  Therefore  Christ  him- 
self, the  crucified  and  the  risen,  is  everywhere  the  object  of  preach- 
ing, and  also  wisdom  itself  (i.  81),  for  his  history  repeats  itself 
livingly  in  the  entire  church,  and  in  every  member  of  it,  not  thereby 
becoming  old,  as  divinity  never  decays  ;  it  exists  in  the  present  day 
in  the  same  fulness  of  power  in  which  it  revealed  itself  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church.) 

Vers.  3-5. — ^As  the  individual  has  to  work  out  his  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  Qoi  working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  and 
inciting  his  diligence  by  a  holy  sense  of  God's  presence  (Phil.  ii.  12, 
13),  so  Paul,  in  perfect  consciousness  of  the  Divine  strength  working 
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through  him,  with  fe?ir  and  trembling,  and  acknowledging  his  own 
weakness,  appeared  in  Corinth  to  preach  God,  without  the  admix* 
ture  of  anythmg  human.  It  is  not,  however,  slavish  fear  that  is 
spoken  of,  but  the  tender  concern  which  belongs  to  love,  and  the 
holy  awe  which  accompanies  the  love  of  God.  That  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  disease  or  persecution,  is  shown  by  the  Kat  which  unites 
ver.  3  immediately  withver.  2,  so  that  the  force  is,  "and  therefore," 
or  "  i^  this  consciousness."  As  he  therefore  preached  a  Saviour  in 
weakness  (viz.,  as  crucified),  so  he  declared  also  himself  to  be  weak. 
(^'EyevofiTjv  irpbg  v^g,  of  ver.  8  includes  also  the  idea  of  his  coming 
among  them. — In  ver.  4  the  first  Kai  is  to  be  understood  as  adversa- 
tive. Paul  utters  the  antithesis ;  in  himself  weak,  but  in  God 
strong. — Aoyog  refers  to  more  familiar  discourse,  Krjpvyiia  to  preach- 
ing, properly  speaking.  ileiOoi  is  an  epithet  of  censure  ;  it  indicates 
the  peculiar  human  persuasion,  which  should  find  no  place  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel ;  believers  must  be  converted  by  Divine 
power.  The  form  does  not  occur  again  ;  the  Greeks  have  mdavog 
for  it,  and  likewise  necirrog^  TreiariKSg,  and  if  some  Codd.  adopt  these 
forms,  or  iv  treiddt^  it  is  clear  that  these  readings  originate  only  in 
the  substitution  of  a  more  usual  for  the  unaccustomed  form.  The 
dvdpcjomvTjg  is  also  a  spurious  addition,  borrowed,  withqut  doubt,  from 
ver.  13.  The  strict  antithesis  to  neiddl  ao<t>iajg  X6yoi  is  clearly  ^v  ao<pl^ 
Beov,  instead  of  which  he  puts  the  operation  of  Divine  wisdom. 
Uvevnarog  kcu  dwdfJte(og  is  best  comprehended  as  a  hendiadys.  The 
operation  is  primarily  to  be  conceived  as  internal,  in  that  the  gospel 
has  power  to  transform  sinners,  then  external,  as  displaying  itself  in 
the  Charismata. — In  ver.  5  v  implies  origin  and  permanent  existence. 
Faith  is  first  the  creation  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  will  of  man  cannot 
efface  [although  he  may  hinder  its  production]  ;  but  it  also  rests 
continuously  in  this  mighty  Spirit,  who  incessantly  produces  it,  as  it 
were,  anew.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  apostle  now  commences  his  most  important  de- 
lineation of  Divine  wisdom  as  manifested  in  Christ.  The  connexion 
with  what  precedes  it  is  this :  but  if  the  gospel  is  no  product  of 
worldly  wisdom,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  this  property  ;  it  is 
rather  a  higher,  a  Divine  wisdom.  But  for  understanding  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  a  survey  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  wisdom,  and 
to  knowledge  (yv&mg)  is  indispensable.*  Paul  uses  indeed  ordinarily 
the  former  term  wisdom  (aofpia)^  but  in  i.  5  we  have  already  met  with 
yvwa^C,  and  yvdvai  is  found  in  ii.  14  :  besides  the  ideas  are  so  closely 
allied,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  rightly  to  comprehend  one  without 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  niort^^  aofia^  yvC>oic,  are  discussed  here  only 
as  they  necessarily  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  eternal  life  of  every  believer  (on©  or 
other  prevailing,  as  it  may  be),  and  not  as  Charismata^  In  the  latter  quality  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  remarks  on  xiL  7,  seq. 
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the  other.  Faith  (nlari^)  is,  according  to  the  observations  upon 
Rom.  iii.  21,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  wisdom  {awj>lcL) 
and  knowledge  (yvwm^)  spring  up.  It  is  conceived  as  Christian^ 
faith,  the  life  of  God  in  man,  the  influence  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  his 
heart,  and  thus  presupposes  the  surrender  of  man  to  Christ.  Faith, 
therefore,  is  first  planted  in  the  heart,  since,  though  it  certainly  is 
not  without  knowledge,  yet  this  accompanying  knowledge  is  not  the 
original  principle,  but  the  product  of  spiritual  experience.  In  the 
progress  of  the  gradually  unfolding  life,  the  whole  man  is  swayed 
more  and  more  by  the  power  of  Christ,  and  consequently  his  thoughts 
likewise  are  sanctified.  Thus  knowledge  (yvCiaiq)  is  formed  as  the 
firuit  of  faith,  and  never  ceases  to  be  borne  by  it,  as  the  fruit  by  the 
branch ;  for  aight^  which  alone  does  away  with  faith,  lies  without 
the  limits  of  our  earthly  life.  The  church  collectively  being  but  an 
enlargement  of  individual  life,  must  likewise  attain  to  a  yvCiatg^  that 
is  to  say,  a  theology  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  But  the 
ymai^  became  spurious  knowledge  when  it  was  founded  not  upon  a 
life  of  faith  and  growing,  inward  experience,  but  upon  elements 
liable  to  error,  because  alien  to  the  faith.  In  the  expressions  yvdaig 
or  MyvcMig  (Eph.  i.  17,  iv.  13  ;  Rom.  i.  28),  knowledge,  as  such,  is 
thus  primarily  indicated,  not  a  knowledge  phenomenal  and  concep- 
tional,but'an  essential  JcTiowledgey  grounded  on  the  possession  of  what 
is  known,  on  the  communication  of  divinity  to  men.  This  essential 
knowledge  can  never  be  unpractical :  as  true  it  beholds  with  a  cor- 
rect eye  outward  circumstances,  and  tempers  the  energy  of  the  will 
to  work  effectually  in  them ;  in  this  practical  relation  knowledge 
becomes  wisdom  {po(l)ia), — One  element  can  never  exist  without  the 
other,  the  theoretical  without  the  practical,  and  vice  versa  ;  the 
two  expressions,  therefore,  if  a  precise  distinction  bo  not  sought, 
maybe  used  indiffierently.  But  Paul  here  especially  and  intention^ 
ally  employs  ao<l>ia,  toisdom,  because  the  deviations  of  the  Corinth- 
ians ^ere  in  general  of  a  practical  kind,  and  betrayed  themselves  in 
practice,  though  indeed  here,  as  ordinarily,  they  ultimately  rooted 
themselves  in  doctrinal  errors.  In  its  abstract  character  again,  as  the 
wisdom  of  God,  L  e.,  as  wisdom  proceeding  from  God,  Paul  opposes  the 
gospel  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  recognized  as  such 
only  by  the  perfect,  that  is,  true  believers  (the  nvevfiariKOL,  iii.  1),  who 
bear  the  principle  of  perfectness  in  themselves,  without  its  being  en- 
tirely developed  (Phil.  iii.  12-15).  In  this  view  the  gospel  has,  and 
ever  retauis  the  nature  of  a  mystery,  which  the  Almighty  has  pre- 
pared for  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  it  cannot  be 
discerned  by  the  natural  man  (ver.  14).  (In  ver.  6  the  construction 
awitiav  iv  rol^  teXeIoi^  is  not  equivalent  to  the  dative  "  wisdom  for 
the  perfect,"  but  to  ovacv  iv  rolg  reXeioig,  "  which  is  esteemed  what 
it  is  only  among  the  perfect." — Again,  the  awpta  rov  alcjvoi:  tovtov  is 
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=  the  ao<l>la  rov  nSofiw  tovtov  of  i.  20  ;  and  if  the  rulers  (dpx^nrret:) 
are  still  further  distinguished,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  more 
strongly  displaying  the  triumph  of  Divine  over  human  wisdom  ;  for 
the  expression  refers,  not  to  evil  spirits  [in  which  case  this  form 
is  always  in  the  singular] ,  hut  rulers  and  princes,  in  the  learned,  ae 
in  the  political  world,  as  ver.  8  shews.  They  had  crucified  Christ, 
but  had  come  to  nought  QcaTapyavfievot)  since  he  was  risen  again, 
and  the  church  had  continually  extended  itself  The  connexion 
between  influence  in  the  state  and  in  learning  proceeds  from  the 
circumstance  that  cultivation  is  ordinarily  most  widely  prevalent 
among  the  higher  classes. — Ver.  7.  'Ev  fjtv<m]pi<fiy  in  a  mystery,  and 
dnoKeKpvfifjkevtjy  hidden,  are  not  to  be  understood  of  absolute  unknow- 
ableness,  otherwise  no  "  wisdom  of  God"  could  ever  exist  among 
men,  but  only  of  the  impossibiUty  of  its  being  understood  outside 
of  the  limits  o^  strictly  Christian  life.  [See  the  remarks  upon 
Rom.  xvi.  25.] — But  the  two  expressions  are  not  synonymous ;  iv 
^v(jr7ipi(M)  is  more  applicable  to  men,  ^^a  wisdom  in  mysterious 
form,  not  discernible  of  man  with  his  natural  powers  ;"  dnoK&cpvfjir- 
liivTj  to  God,  "  hidden  in  God  and  in  his  being,  consequently  itself 
of  a  Divine  nature ;"  ver.  9  carries  out  the  idea. — Heidenreich  sup- 
plies yvi^iaai  to  Trpou^oev.  In  some  passages,  as  Eph.  iii.  4, 5  ;  CoL 
i.  26  ;  2  Tim,  i.  9,  this  idea  is  unquestionably  expressed,  bat  here 
TTpocjpioev  seems  simply  intended  to  declare  that  God  had  prevumsly 
destined  to  man  the  gift  of  salvation  through  Christ,  the  design  of 
revelation  being  already  sufficiently  evident  throughout  the  entire 
argument. — Ala>v  has  not,  literally,  the  sense  of  eternity,  it  signifies 
only  a  long  period  ;  but  npb  rcjv  aUivatv,  i,  e.,  before  all  ages,  indi- 
cates, in  fact,  the  abstract  notion  of  eternity. — The  66^a  is  here  not 
glory,  but  glorification,  for  all  human  glorying  Paul  had  at  i«29, 31, 
completely  excluded.  The  ^fjCiv  applies  not  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  to  all  believers  to  whom  the  promises  of  ages  past  were  ful- 
filled.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — ^IJhat  the  rulers  of  this  world  (dpxo^eg  rov  aWvof 
tovtov)  denote  the  worldly  great  in  science,  and  in  the  state  ver.  8 
clearly  shews  where  they  are  described  as  those  who  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory.  Yet  this  expression  is  by  no  means  to  be  referred  to  the 
Jews  alone  ;  without  doubt  the  apostle  beheld  in  Pilate  the  repre- 
sentative of  heathen  rulers,  and  therefore  both  Jews  and  heathens, 
in  their  scientific  and  political  representatives  were  alike  included. 
The  apostle,  in  passing,  proves  the  assertion  (in  accordance  with 
Luke  xix.  42  ;  xxiii.  84  ;  Acts  iii.  17  ;  xiii.  27),  that  they  had  not 
known  Christ,  from  the  fact  that  they  crucified  him.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  to  justify  them,  for  had  they  rightly  used  the  means 
aftbixied,  they  might  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  as 
Acts  xiii.  27  clearly  shews ;  but  it  is  designed  to  mitigate  their 
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gailt,  and  to  intimate  that  the  natural  man,  as  such  (ver.  14),  ever 
thus  acts,  and  consequently  continually,  as  it  were,  crucifies  Christ 
anew.  The  meaning  of  ytra><TK€tv  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  expression 
"  lord  of  glory/'  As  a  guiltless,  and,  at  the  same  time,  richly-gifted 
fna»,  they  knew  him  well ;  therefore  their  guilt  must  ever  remain 
great,  as  they  delivered  him  through  envy  ;  but  they  really  believed 
he  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  because  their  notions  of  God  were  es- 
sentially false,  and  with  such  notions  Christ's  conduct  by  no  means 
agreed.  "  Glory"  is  here  the  entire  fulness  of  the  glories  of  the 
eternal  world,  Divine  power,  and  glory,  just  as  God,  at  Acts  vii  2  ; 
Epk  i.  17,  is  called  God  or  Father  of  glory  ;  and  "  lord  of  glory" 
{Kvpiw:  Tij^  <J^^)  seems  to  mark  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  indeed,  transcends  the  power  of  man,  as  it 
is  wrought  in  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  though  it  may  be  re- 
pelled by  man's  own  resistance.  Finally,  "  crucifying  the  Lord  of 
glorj^  (earavqaxjav  rbv  tcvpiov  rrjg  66^)  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  which  exhibit  a  confusion  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  natures,  thereby  arguing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  communicatio 
idiomatum  a  correct  fundamental  principle,  although  there  may  not 
always  be  strict  congruity  in  the  mode  of  its  exhibition. — The  quo- 
tation which  follows  (ver.  9)  connects  itself,  as  in  i.  31,  in  the  form 
of  an  anacoluthon,  Theophylact  considers  that  supplying  yeyove 
wonld  restore  the  construction  ;  Billroth  views  the  whole  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  ao(t>ia  Beov  of  ver.  7.  But  dkXd  is  more  correctly 
taken  in  antithesis  to  the  words  ffv  ovdelg  twv  dpx6vr(ov  rov  aliovog 
TovTov  eyvtoKeVy  which  none  of  the  rulerSy  etc,  (ver.  8).  This  con- 
trast, however,  Paul  states,  not  in  his  own  words,  but  in  those  of 
Scripture ;  so  that  the  meaning  is  this,  "  Which  wisdom  none  of 
the  rulers  of  this  world  understood,  but  it  is  prepared  by  God  for 
those  who  love  him ;  by  human  power  it  can  never  be  attained." 
For  "  eye,  ear,  heart,"  indicate  the  modes  by  which  man,  as  such, 
attains  either  idea  or  perception ;  the  love  which  places  itself  in 
connexion  with  God,  conducts  to  a  far  richer  world  of  knowledge 
and  feeling  than  earthly  means  can  open  to  our  conception.  The 
quotation,  therefore,  seems  to  refer  only  to  man  with  his  natural 
powers  ;  the  following  verse  represents  him  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  by  which  he  attains  to  an  essential  knowledge  of 
Divine  things.  The  dXXd  alludes  to  the  previously-mentioned  ovdei^ 
fyfQKE,  (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  53. 10. 1) — 'HTolfiaaE,  prepared,  intimates, 
also,  the  actual  communication. — The  second  d  stands  for  roiavra: — 
'AvofJatVetv  Inl  Kopdiav  =  sh  V?  n^?,  the  rising  of  a  lively  feeling  in 
the  heart. — The  Old  Testaiiient  has  no  such  precise  passage  ;  Paul 
referred  not  improbably  to  Isa.  Ixiv.  3,  4,  quoting  from  memory ; 
for  a  similar  thought  is  found  in  Isa.  lii.  15,  and  Ixv.  17.  The  form 
««^K  yeyQaTTToi  does  not  allow  our  referring  it  to  an  apocryphal 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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work,  for  it  always  signifies  the  Old  Testament.  Nevertheless  On- 
gen,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret  imagined  that  Paul  had  borrowed 
these  words  from  the  apocrypha  of  Elias.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  words  existed  in  such  a  book,  now  lost ;  but  as  the  book  itseli 
was  doubtless  the  work  of  later  times,  they  were  probably  quoted 
from  our  epistle  by  the  apocrypha. 

Ver.  10.— Paul  then  derives  the  wisdorti  of  believers  from  a  sim- 
ilar exercise  of  God's  grace  ;  they  know  Q-od  through  the  revelation 
of  his  Spirit.  Of  course  this  is  not  limited  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
but  includes  all  believers,  who  indeed  at  Pentecost  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  same  time ;  the  words  refer,  however, 
strictly  to  the  regenerate,  and  not  at  all  to  the  members  of  the  vis- 
ible church.  On  "  revealing  through  the  Spirit,''  see  Matth.  xvi.  17. 
The  question  here,  is  not  of  the  one  great  fact  of  the  appearing  of 
Christ,  but  of  the  individual  influence  which  each  experiences  in 
himself  of  the  powjer  of  Christ ;  just  as  the  process  of  seeing  requires 
not  merely  the  creation  of  the  sun,  but  that  the  sun's  ray  strike  the 
eye.  (To  dnetcdkvtlje  supply  from  ver.  7  owpiav  dTTOKeKpvfifjLevrjv.) 
This  revealing  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  deduced  by  the  apostle  from 
his  general  nature.  The  Spirit,  t.  c,  the  Spirit  of  God,  searches 
likewise  the  depth  of  the  Godhead,  and  can  hence  impart  true 
knowledge  concerning  God.  The  heightening  clause  xal  ra 
l^dOi]  Tov  Qeov^  requires  that  iravra  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
so  that  nothing  is  excluded  from  the  penetrating  scrutiny 
(ipevvdv)  of  the  Spirit,  Besides,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God  him- 
self, the  "  deep  things  of  God"  are  the  decrees  of  God,  the  acts  of 
his  will,  but  also  signify  the  Divine  essence  itself.  The  Father,  in 
his  infinite  fulness  and  depth  is  known  to  himself  in  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit,  just  as  a  man  (ver.  11)  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  knoweth  the 
things  that  are  in  him.  There  are,  also,  attributes  of  God  which 
man  may  apprehend  with  his  natural  powers  (Rom.  i.  19,  20).  The 
rd  pddi]  in  connexion  with  kcU,  "  even  the  depths  of  God,"  signifies 
that  which  is  absolutely  beyond  the  mere  human  understanding^ 
e.  g.,  the  Trinity.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  knows 
all,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  reveals  all  to  men,  but  that  it  is 
only  those  things  which  concern  Christ,  called  in  ver.  12,  rd  vno  tov 
Beov  ;^apt(70evTa  7}/i7v,  the  things  freely  given  to  us  of  Ood.  But  even 
this,  according  to  the  apostle's  idea,  is  everything  (see  iii.  22).  He 
who  knows  Christ,  knows  G^d,  and  all  besides  ;  for  in  Christ  lie  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  (Col.  ii.  3.)  In  1  John  ii. 
20,  27,  it  is  said  of  those  who  have  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  *'  Ye 
have  no  need  that  one  teach  you"  {pv  xp^lav  ^x^^y  ^^^  '"*?  6t6daK^ 
ifidg)  ;  they  know  all  1  This  does  not  of  course  include  all  the  mi- 
nutiae of  earthly  wisdom,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  the  everlast- 
ing in  which  all  other  is  contained.    How  &r  the  declarations  of 
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Panl,  m  1  Gor.  xiii.  9, 12  agree  with  this,  will  be  farther  shewn  in 
the  explanation  of  that  passage. 

Ver.  11. — ^Paiil  illustrates  this  thought  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  a  parallel  deduced  from  human  consciousness.  One  would  have 
sapposed  that  the  connexion  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  Di- 
vine Being  was  completely  incomparable.  Paul  judges  otherwise. 
Man,  as  the  image  of  God,  bears  within  himself  analogies  to  this 
relation,  and  similar  parallels  (see  the  Comm.  on  John  i.  1)  have  in 
this  their  sanction.  At  the  thought  "  the  spirit  of  man  knows  what 
is  in  him,"  tliat  is  to  say,  in  theeoul  as  the  centre  of  personality,  we 
might  hesitate,  because  men  so  seldom  truly  know  themselves,  and 
self-knowledge  is  found  with  few.  But  it  is  not  the  meaning  of 
Paul  tiiat  the  spirit  of  man  knows  xdl  that  is  in  man,  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  knows  all  that  is  in  God,  His  idea  is  rather  this  :  let  a  man 
know  much  or  little  of  the  facts  of  his  consciousness,  it  is  ever  by 
his  own  spirit  that  he  becomes  acquainted  with  what  he  knows  ;  no 
stranger  can  investigate  the  depths  of  another's  soul.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  parallel  is  perfectly  legitimate,  "  As  God's  Spirit  rules 
over  all,  so  does  the  spirit  of  man  bear  sway  in  himself,  ds  in  a 
microcosm."  BUlroth  here  does  violence  to  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle ;  he  finds  expressed  in  them  the  identity  of  the  Divine  and 
human  spirit,  an  identity  which  would  indeed  still  seem  not  to  ex* 
elude  the  distinction  of  the  two.  At  least  the  mode  of  expression 
chosen  by  him  is  easily  misunderstood,  as  "  the  Spirit  of  Q^d,*'  and 
**  the  spirit  of  man"  are  here  as  expressly  separated  as  in  Rom.  viii, 
16  (compare  the  explanation  to  the  passage).  It  would  be  simpler 
to  say  that  the  human  spirit  is  nUied  to  the  Divine  ;  and  as  only 
like  recognizes  like,  thus  the  human  spirit  is  the  organ  whereby  man 
receives  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  is  enlightened  through  his  influence. 
But  without  the  Divine  Spirit  (ver.  14)  and,  with  his  natural  spirit 
alone,  he  could  never  know  God. — Tho  **  knoweth  none  except  the 
Spirit  of  Gtxi.''  {ovdei^  oldev,  d  ^rj  rb  rrvevfia  tov  &eov)  is,  after  what 
precedes,  naturally  to  be  received  with  the  addition,  "  and  he,  to 
whom  the  Spirit  imparts  knowledge,''  precisely  as  in  Matth.  xi.  27, 
it  is  said,  "  No  one  knows  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  him."  (See  the  Gomm.  on  this  passage.)  On 
eWevw  used  in  this  and  the  following  verses  for  Divine  knowledgo,  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid  :  it  is,  as  ver.  14  shews,  entirely  synonymous  with 
T^wvot. 

Vers.  12,  13. — By  a  comparison  drawn  from  our  earthly  relations, 
the  apostle  endeavours  to  make  the  condition  of  the  regenerate  mind, 
wally  knowing  God,  more  comprehensible.  Over  the  former  the  spirit 
ef  the  world,  {rrvevfm  rov  Koofwv)^  rules,  whose  spirit  is  so  far  identical 
^th  that  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  as  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  world.   (Ephes.  vi.  12.)   The  spirit  of  God  {nvevfia  U  rov 
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Beov)  is  mxbstantially  the  same  as  the  irvevfrn  mentioned  before,  only 
the  iK  points  more  definitely  to  the  emaDati;ig  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  revealiDg  itself  in  the  heart  of  mao^  to  the  -rrvevfjui  TrpoflMpucov 
in  contrast  with  the  ivdidSeTovy  if  I  may  u«e  the  expressioiL  The 
aim  of  this  oommnnication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  alike  for  theory  and 
practice,  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  gmce  in  Christ  {raxoQfodivra  = 
Xo^y  see  i,  5,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  being  falsely  by  some 
iucluded  therein)  which  is  proclaimed  by  preaching,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  earthly  wisdom.  (With  human  wisdom  should  have  been 
contrasted  the  Divine  ;,  Paul,  hower,  substitutes  for  this,  as  in  ii.  4, 
irvnifia,  spirjiij  as  the  cause  of  wisdom. — ^dcucrdl^  is  in  both  cases  to 
be  referred  to  the  genitive  oo^of  and  -nvtviiarogy  which  indicate  the 
source  of  the  instruction  ;  as  at  John  vi.  45,  the  expression  is  also 
found,di(^Tot  Beov.  The  reading  6idax^  seems  intended  merely  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  genitive.)  Some  difficulties  are 
to  be  found  in  the  concluding  sentence  TTvsv^riKoig  mfivfuiTuid  ovyKpi" 
vovreg^  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  XvyKpiruVj  to 
mingle,  connect,  hence  compose,  propound  something,  to  bring,  as  it 
were,  the  subject  matter  ilfto  right  connexion  with  existing  personc^es. 
But  the  dative  Trvsv^iariKoig  awakens  doubt.  The  translation,  "  pro- 
pounding for  the  spiritual,  things  spiritual,''  does  not  appear  suit- 
able, for  in  iii.  1,  Paul  says  that  he  cannot  speak  to  the  Corinthians 
as  to  spiritual  persons,  although  he  had  delivered  unto  them  the 
gospel ;  and  again  the  gospel  is  commonly  preached  to  those  who 
are  yet  unbelievers,  to  lead  them  to  faith.  But  the  following  verses 
require  this  explanation ;  that  the  Corinthians  are  carnal  cannot 
prevent  his  labouring  spiritually  }  where  in  general  Spirit  exists  it 
is  awakened  by  spiritual  efficacy.  Grotius  would  refer  TfyevfiaTiicd  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  TTvevfAariicdig  to  the  New,  in  the  sense  of 
^^  explaining  things  spiritual  by  that  which  is  spiritual/'  But  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  here  referred  to  j  and  with  Beza  to  supply 
koyoig  with  TTveviMriKQig,  making  the  idea,  ^^  delivering  spiritual 
things  in  a  truly  spiritual  form,"  would  absolutely  require  iv. 

Ver.  14, — The  mention  of  the  delivery  of  the  gospel  leads  the 
apostle  naturally  to  the  relation  of  men  to  it.  He  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  men,  rl)vxticoi  and  TTvevjiaTiKoi.  He  considers  first  the 
former,  and  declares,  first,  that  they  do  not  receive  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  because  they  are  foolishness  to  them  ;  but,  sec- 
ondly, that  they  also  cannot  receive  them,  since  they  must  be  spirit- 
ually discerned.  The  question  is,  how  the  idea  of  the  dvdpionoc 
ypvxifcog  is  to  be  determined,  and  how  it  is  related  on  the  one  hand 
to  aapiuKoCyJleshly  (iii.  1),  and  on  the  other  to  iTvevfMiTiK6gy  spiritual., 
First,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  'do  not  indicate  un- 
changeably fixed  and  distinct  classes  of  men,  in  which  transition  fix>m 
one  to  the  other  is  impossible,  but  conditions  which  may  alternate  ixi 
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flic  same  man ;  no  one  is  by  birth  a  rrvevfiaTikS^y  and  there  are  mo- 
ments in  which  every  one  is  aapKiK6g^   If  we  define  first  the  extremes, 
it  is  clear  that  with  the  (ropcticdf,  the  fiesh  prevails,  and  with  the 
TmvfULTtKSg  the  Spirit  of  God.     The  dominion  of  the  one  priDciple 
does  not,  however,  exclude  the  Btirring  of  the  other ;  on  occasions, 
the  Spirit  may  be  perceived  working  with  the  fleshly,  and  the  flesh 
with  the  pegencrate  ;  the  character  of  an  individual  determines  it- 
self according  as  the  one  or  the  other  principle  deddedly  predomi- 
nates.    But  in  the  relation   of  the  xl^vxfj  to  tlie  flesh   and  the 
spirit  (see  my  Treatise  de  Trichot  Nat  Hum,  in  the  Opusc.  Acad. 
p.  154^  seq.),  the  ^pvxtKo^  is  he  in  whom  neither  flesh  nor  spirit  decir- 
dedly  pievafls,  but  tiie  life  of  the  soul,  simply  as  such,  bears  sway 
It  might  be  asserted  that  where  this  soul  life  predominates,  the 
flesh  will  certainly  ever  shew  itself  powerful  as  Paul  represents, 
Bom.  vu.  14,  seq.     This  is  in  general  unquestionably  correct ;  nev- 
ertheless, even  the  natunil  man  can  maintain  a  certain  righteousness, 
in  that  aapKiKog  indicates  a  deeper  degree  of  moral  debasement, 
called  forth  by  actual  sin ;  but  then  the  two  expressions  are  so  dis- 
tinguislied  that  ^japtuKog  intimates  the  ethical  principle,  'ipvxddcog  the 
intdlectnal  (a  point  specially  important  in  relation  to  their  use>     If 
the  ftatttral  man  is  to  be  designated  without  the  Spirit  of  Gtod,  as  the 
tmnsgressor  of  the  law,  he  is  called  oapiuKdg ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  incapability  to  know  God,  he  is  named  ^vxiko^    (See  James  iiu 
15 ;  Jude  ver.  19  :  in  the  latter  passage  the  tpvxiKoi  ane  expressly 
called  iTV£vfia  .fiij  ^x^'^^^)    I*  ^  precisely  so  here :  as  long  as  the 
^X^Kog  nemaias  what  he  is,  carnal,  he  cantiol  recognize  what  is  Di- 
vine, for  he  wants  the  requisite  organ.   No  man  can  of  his  own  power 
toive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  Christ  ^  it  is  the  work  of  God 
whenever  accomplished.     But  knowledge  is  here  not  to  be  under- 
fitood  as  a  spectdatwe  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  (which  might 
he  acquired  by  natural  exertion),  but  as  an  insight  proceeding  from 
wternal  enlightenment  and  experience.   Unquestionably  man  in  his 
natural  ccfndition  is  not  without  spirit,  which  belongs  essentially  to 
"^nature;  but  it  slumbers  in  him,  and  only  the  animal  life  is  awake; 
J^^y  when  the  Divine  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  gospel  Arouses 
^®  human  spirit,  the  ipvxncSg  ceases,  and  the  Trvevf^aTttcdg^  who  is 
<^pable  of  spiritually  discerning,  lives.     True,  the  ease  is  altered,  if 
Qian,  by  continued  sin,  sinks  below  the  beasts  ;    then  even  the 
^^^Uicity  of  spiritual  quickening  may  be  lost,  «nd  his  state  become 
^t  (rf  hardened  obduracy.     (See  at  Bom.  ix,  IfiL) 

Vera.  15,  16. — We  might  now  hav^e  expected  that  Paul  would 
continue,  "  but  the  spiritual  man  receive th  the  things  of  the  Spirit,** 
in  contrast  with  ihe.tifv^itdg,:  but  the  perception  of  the  Spirit  being 
aasumed  to  exist  in  him  (the  transition  between  the  two  conditions 
ieing  the  mysteuons  act  of  regCLeration),  Paul  only  describes  the 
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-nvevfMTtKog  as  he  who  judges  all,  without  being  judged  of  any.  Hii 
higher  position  embraces  the  lower  sphere,  through  which  he  has 
himself  passed  ;  but  to  the  ^vxifcog  as  well  as  the  aa^iuKog  the  view 
of  the  higher  sphere  is  absolutely  shut,  as  the  world  of  light  to  the 
blind.  Paul  adduces  this  fact  of  the  higher  comprehensive  position 
for  a  broader  judgment,  because  the  Corinthians  would  not  eoiicede 
it  to  him,  the  true  Trvev^rtK^,  presuming^  although  V^v;t4icot,  evea 
capKiKol  (iii  1),  to  judge  Paul,,  for  which  they  possessed  in  themselves 
BO  standard.**  As  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  proceeding, 
Paul  appeals  to  Isa.  xl.  13,  where  the  Lord  is  described  as  incom- 
prehensible to  man.  (This  passage  is  quoted  in  Bom.  xL  34,  but 
likewise,  as  here,  concisely,  from  memory.  The  LXX.  read  avfi^ 
iOi/J^I  for  avfi(3i0daei^  L  e.,  the  Attic  form  of  the  fixture  of  aviAPi0d^<M>y, 
which  the  LXX.  more  frequently  use  for  tn*in,  "to  teach,  in- 
Btrucfc/'  See  Exod.  iv.  12,  15 ;  Lev.  x.  11  ;  Ps.  xxxii  8.  The 
Attia  dialect  in  this  sense  prefers  the  form  iTpoo(3i(id^iv,)  Be- 
tween "  mind  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  mind  of  Christ"  {yov^  tcvplov^  Xpca-- 
Tov)  no  express  difference  can  be  stated ;  vovg  is  synonymous  with 
-rrvevfMi,  except  that  the  former  conceives  the  spirit  rather  as  ability^ 
as  vational  consciousness.  PiEiul  therefore  ascribes  to  himself  as 
TTvevfMariKo^^  the  Divine  incomprehensibie  vov^.  As  mankind  can 
neither  know  nor  instruct  God,  neither  can  the  rpyxticog  know  or 
guide  the  Trvevfiari/cof,  for  God  is  in  him,  is  spiritually  the  living 
principle  in  the  regenerate.  How  decUedly  Paul  held  the  idea 
of  the  indwelling  of  God  in  believers,  is  shewn  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
as  well  as  in  the  present  passage,  according  to  which  imbelievers 
shall  acknowledge  that  God  truly  was  in.  them*  But  the  apostle 
is  far  from  comparing  himself  with  God  and  Christ ;  he  rather 
represents  himself  as  only  the  organ  of  God  in  Christ,  in  whom 
the  sinful  subjectivity  is  destroyed.  This  thought,  however,,  baa 
been  often  fearfully  abused  by  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  In  spirit- 
ual self-conceit  making  themselves  equal  to  God,  as  regenerate 
and  true  nvsviAaruioi^  they  introduce  the  most  terrible  compulsioa 
of  conscience  in  their  circle,  requiring  unconditional  obedience  to 
their  caprices,  which  they  give  out  as  workings  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  them.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  wiU  admit  of  no  adherence 
to  his  person,  but  only  to  the  truth  which  he  preaches  (See  on  iiL 
S--7,  iv.  1..)  Still  the  decision  whether  what  hoipreaches  is  the  truth, 
cannot  be  left  to  men  (iv.  3);  the  Divine  Spirit  must  verify  it  by 
the  issue,  by  the  dnodsi^ig  dvmfietjg^  demonstration  of  power  (ii.  4)^ 
ts  it  has  already  done  beyond  measure^ 

*  It  mi{|ttit  appear  contradictory  to  tliia^  that  Paul  judgesy  nay  oondldmos  Peter  aim!! 
Barnabiis,  who  must  nevertheless  bo  considered  KvevfianKoi  (see  Gal.  ii.)  But  this  inci- 
dent U  thus  reconeilcable  with  tlie  principle  here  laid  down ;  that  it  is  not  the  spiritaallj 
le^niernte  man  who  iacondfiiULied  in  lUo -vtv^aTinoZt  but  the  natural  man,  who  i»  o^- 
exifitent  in.  him. 
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§  3.  The  Buildinq  of  God. 

(iii.  1-22,) 

Paul  proves,  from  the  existmg  divisions  in  Corinth  ^ii.  1-4), 
that  the  Christians  there  were  yet  fer  removed  from  the  true  spirit- 
ual standard,  and  displayed  themselves  rather  as  carnal-minded 
They  had  mistaken  the  instruments  in  building,  for  the  heavenly 
Architect  himself,  and  so  destroyed  Gtod's  temple  which  was  to  be 
perfected  in  the  church,  even  although  the  true  foundation,  once 
Wd  in  it,  yet  remained  uninjured  (iii.  5-17).  They  should  therefore 
yet  abandon  their  false  wisdom,  and  willingly  lose  everything;  in 
Christ,  they  should  receive  all  again  (iii.  18-22). 

*  Vers.  1,  2. — ^The  transition  from  the  2d  to  the  3d  chapter  is  in- 
correctly conceived,  if  Paul's  language,  "  I  could  not  address  you  as 
spiritual,"  be  regarded  as  a  reply  to  an  implied  question,  "  If  the 
spiritual  are  not  to  be  judged,  how  can  you,  Paul,  then  judge  us  ?" 
There  exists  no  trace  of  the  Corinthians  desiring  to  reject  the 
judgment  of  the  apostle  ;  though  they,  in  their  incompetence,  passed 
judgment  on  him.   Doubtless,  therefore,  the  precipitate  judgments  of 
the  Corinthians  are  intended  to  be  restrained  (see  iv.  8)  by  the  infor- 
mation that  they  are  in  no  way  competent  to  judge.     In  fonn,  the 
*^and  I  was  not  able  to  speak,"  connects  itself  with  ver.  13,  the 
^^fwrucoig  TTvevfioriKd  ovyKpivoirreg.   Among  the  Corinthians,  he  says, 
he  was  not  able  to  adopt  this  elevated  form  of  discourse  ;  lie  must 
condescend  to  their  weakness.     It  is,  however,  observable,  that  Paul 
coDfiiders  the  Corinthians  as  regenerate,  as  babes  in  Christ,  and 
nevertheless  calk  them  aapKiKoi^  carnal^  which  seems  contradictory. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  explained  from  the  remarks  made  on  ii.  14,  that 
even  the  spiritual  can  upon  occasion  be  aapiuK6q,    The  Corinthians 
^ere  in  their  general  character  believers,  regenerate  men,  Christ  the 
true  foundation  being  laid  in  them  (ver.  11);  but  they  were  not 
fiithfol  as  to  the  gift  they  had  received  ;  for,  reverting  to  their  car- 
nal standard,  they  mingled  their  old  views  with  the  new  element  of 
^tfe,  and  this  the  apostle  disapproves.   That  this  condition  had  been 
P^noujgly  observable  is  shewn  by  the  ifivvridrpf  and  t-Konaa  (in  the 
aonst  li^  a  reference  to  a  second  presence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  for  to 
^^  first,  when  the  church  there  was  founded,  the  expression  can- 
Dot  refer  ;  at  that  period  the  life  of  faith  was  just  flowering  forth 
amonc>  ^y^^  Corinthians,  and  it  would  not  have  been  made  a  subject 
ot  ^epi-Qach  to  them,  that  it  was  only  in  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
°}®^^,  which  however  is  done  here),  and  that  it  still  continued  is 
P  ^   from  the  words  "  nor  even  still  now  are  ye  able."    Paul  as- 
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Bumes  therefore  degrees  in  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life^  as  in  1 
John  ii.  18.  Children^  young  roen^  and  men  in  Christy  are  distin- 
guished in  this  passage.  In  each  of  these  gradations  salvation  is 
attainable,  but  the  degree  of  bliss  is  measured  by  the  degree  in 
sanctification.  (See  on  iil  15.)  What  is  the  connexion  here  betwt^en 
milk  (yaPvc),  and  meat  (/3(>c5/ua)?  Some  say,  that  the  former  expres- 
sion signifies  the  easy,  and  the  latter  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  According  to  this  it  would  be  certainly  surprising  that 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  treats  of  many  subjects 
which  cannot  be  included  in  the  former  category.  In  Heb.  vi.  3,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  reckoned  among  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  belief ;  but  the  discussion  upon  the  Charis- 
mata (xii  14)  does  not  certainly  belong  to  the  simple  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  this  doctrine  is  difficult 
to  be  urderstood  by  us,  because  the  actual  sight  of  the  gifts  is 
wanting  ,  but  I  think  it  better  to  understand  the  yd^  and  Ppt>iia 
differently.  We  are  not  to  regard  one  doctrine  as  comprehensi- 
ble, and  another  difficult ;  it  is  rather  with  all  doctrine  the  purely 
positive  side  which  is  simple,  and  the  speculative  which  presents  dif- 
ficulty. Paul  had  preached  to  the  Corinthians  the  crucified  Saviour 
as  their  Redeemer,  as  he  himself  declares  (ii.  2):  this  was  milk  for 
the  babe  in  spirit,  whereby  they  might  grow  ;  but  had  he  revealed 
to  them  in  what  manner  Jesus  was  the  Redeemer  of  men^  the  food 
had  proved  more  unmanageable.  To  this  deeper  knowledge  men 
were  introduced  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Paul  was  yet  unable 
to  bring  it  before  the  Corinthians,  notwithstanding  their  pride  in  their 
human  wisdom  and  in  their  capacity  for  deep  iuYestigation.  (In  ver. 
1,  K^y6  stands  opposed  to  what  precedes,  rj^lg  61  vovv  Xqiotov  ^x^¥^? 
in  the  sense  of  "  I  have  indeed  the  knowledge,  but  cannot  impart  it 
to  you."  The  text.  rec.  reads  aagKiKolgy  Griesbach  and  Lachmann 
have  preferred  oapKivoigy  and  A.B.C.D.  have  the  latter  reading.  But 
as  adpKivog  properly  signifies  *'  fleshy,  of  flesh,*'  as  is  shewn  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  8,  and  the  form  aapKucog  on  the  contrary  "  fleshly,"  this  would  in- 
volve a  confusion  of  the  two  forms  which  indeed  took  place  in  the 
later  Greek,  but  which  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
New  Testament.  I  decide  therefore  for  the  usual  reading,  and  at- 
tribute the  variation  to  the  oversight  of  the  transcribers  and  the 
lesser  care  in  distinguishing  forms,  which  prevailed  in  later  times  ; 
and  I  the  more  incline  to  this  opinion,  because  immediately  in  what 
follows  ocupKUiol  must  be  read. — ^N^mot  =  natdcay  1  John  ii  13. — 
Ver.  2,  the  connexion  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  1  with  vftdg  by  means 
of  vijTtlovg  has  too  slight  a  critical  foundation  to  be  adopted.  Con- 
cerniug  the  Zeugma  ydXa  vfm^  indriaa,  ov  j3pi5/za,  see  Winer's  Gr 
§66.) 

Vers.  3,4. — ^As  a  proof  of  their  slight  spiritual  progress,  the  apostln 
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addnces  their  divisions^  in  which  was  displayed  an  excessive  valuing 
of  the  human  above  the  Divine,  and  thus  blindness  of  mind  with 
respect  to  things  eternal.  (In  ver.  3,  Srrov,  "  where/'  takes  the  mean- 
ing of  "  in  how  far,  since '"  see  Viger  430,  seq. — Z^Aof  is  the  internal 
passion  of  anger ;  Ipi^  its  manifestation  in  hostility  to  others ; 
dixooToaia  (Rom.  xvi.  17  ;  Gal.  v.  20)  the  consequence  of  this  mani- 
festation, permanent  dissensions. — Kara  dvdpomav  neptnaTelv  =  Kari 
adgxa  nepinaTelv^  Rom.  viii  4,  The  antithesis  is  ttara  Oeov  or  itard 
wevfta  nept-rraTelv. — ^In  ver.  4  and  ver.  5,  Paul  mentions  only  himself 
and  Apollos,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  iv.  6.) 

Vers.  6-7. — To  express  folly  the  perversness  of  this  adherence  to 
man,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  develope  the  relation  of  all  publishers 
of  the  gospel  to  God  the  Lord  ;  they  are  only  servants  (iv.  1).  He  it 
is  who  works  through  them,  who  is  all  in  all ;  and  on  him  alone 
must  all  depend  (iii.  22).  (In  ver.  5,  the  rig  ovv  has,  like  didKovoc, 
a  depreciating  character.  Ver.  7  replies  to  the  first  question,  they 
are  nothing  ;  /cvp/of  is  contrasted  with  servant. — ^According  to  criti- 
cal authority,  the  reading  dXX*  ^  Sidfcovoi  is  to  be  rejected,  although 
most  minusc.  MSS.  defend  it,  and  in  itself  the  reading  is  not  objec- 
tionable ;  dXX*  ^  stands  for  nisi,  see  Luke  xii,  51,  Herm,  ad  Viger, 
p.  812,  who  remarks  that  it  is  to  be  explained  from  an  omitted  ovdiv. 
— 'E<a'<rra)  d)^  stands  for  (5?  d  Kvpiog  kKdar(»i  idi^Kev.  Paul  adds  this,  in 
order  to  represent  the  diversity  of  gifts,  and  of  the  functions  which 
they  produce,  as  not  arbitrary,  but  matter  of  Divine  arrangement. 
With  himaeff,  following  out  the  simile  of  the  husbandman,  is  found 
the  gift  of  planting,  and  with  Apollos  that  of  watering.  The  first 
expression  marks  that  capacity  of  commencing  in  a  place  the  new 
life,  which  was  so  splendidly  prominent  in  Paul.  John  had  it  not,, 
nor  Apollos.  (See  Introd.  to  Gospel  of  John.)  But  these  had  the  gift 
of  advancing  the  life  abeady  kindled,  as  seems  signified  by  the  ex- 
pression "  water."  But  gifts  can  efiect  as  little  in  spiritual,  as  dili- 
gence and  expertness  in  temporal  matters,  without  God's  blessing ; 
he  it  is  who  gives  the  increase.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — The  different  gifts  stand  then  equal  in  the  church, 
M  the  various  members  in  the  body ;  and  precisel-  according  to 
their  faithful  employment,  shall  every  man  receive  his  reward.  We 
labour  together  for  the  cause  of  God  ;  ye  are  his  husbandry,  his 
building ;  he  therefore  rewards  every  one  accoixling  as  he  has 
laboured  in  his  field.  The  avyepyol  iafiev^  we  are  co-labourers, 
and  ye6pyi^v  ^  (t  t  e,  tb  are  the  husbandry ,  leave  no  doubt  that  Paul 
here  distinguishes  the  teachers  from  the  taught,  and  that  also  ver. 
8  speaks  of  the  reward  of  faithful  teachers  ;  but  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  where  each  is  to  become  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  a  living,  self-erected 
Btone  of  the  temple  of  God  (ver.  16),  this  distinction  is  merely  a 
temporary  one.  Hence  in  ver.  12,  we  jSnd  Paul  generalizing  his  Ian- 
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guage,  and  representing  every  believer  as  charged  with  the  building 
of  the  temple,  whose  foundation  is  laid  in  him.  But,  if  instead  of 
assuming  this,  we  are  in  what  follows  to  take  the  laying  the  foun- 
dations as  corresponding  to  the  "  planting,"  and  the  "  building 
thereon"  to  the  "  watering,"  then  the  subsequent  verses  would  consti- 
tute an  attack  upon  ApoUos,  and  a  justification  of  himself;  but  this 
certainly  never  formed  part  of  his  plan,  which  was  rather  in  what 
follows  to  animate  all  the  Corinthians  to  earnestness  in  following 
Christ  and  in  purification.  (In  ver.  8,  the  tv  elai  declares  the  unity 
of  the  standard  ;  no  one  has  any  preference  before  the  other,  and  it 
is  only  their  faithfulness  in  the  employment  of  their  gifts  which 
places  them  higher  or  lower.  The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matth. 
XXV.  14,  seq.),  illustrates  at  large  the  idea  Idiov  fuaObv  Xfjiperai  Kara 
rbv  Idtov  KonoVf  he  shall  receive  his  otvn  reward,  etc.  [see  the  ex- 
planation of  the  passage]. — In  ver.  9,  Beov  awegyoi  is  not  to  be 
understood  "  labourers  with,  alongside  of  God,"  for  he  efiects  all 
(ver.  7),  but,  "  labourers  who  work  with  each  other,  for  the  cause  of 
God." — The  expression  yeojfyyiov  refers  to  the  earlier  image,  oltcodofitj 
to  the  new  one  of  the  temple  (ver.  16),  which  is  subsequently  en- 
larged upon.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — Passing  from  Apollos  personally,  Paul  now  gen- 
eralizing his  idea,  contrasts  himself  with  the  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  collectively  (not  now  barely  with  the  teachers  among 
them,  although  ver.  16,  seq.,  shews  that  he  had  them  still  before  his 
eyes),  and  declares  how  he  was  chosen  of  God,  as  master-builder,  to 
lay  the  foundation,  which  alone  may  be  laid,  viz.,  Christ ;  and  that 
every  one  had  now  to  take  heed  how  he  built  upon  this  foundation. 
^The  question  here  is,  what  the  apostle  intended  by  the  foundation, 
that  as  a  wise  master-builder  he  had  laid,*  and  which  he  designates 
the  only  one  which  may  be  laid  ?  "  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  ?"  This  doctrine  may  certainly  be  the  foundation  of  a  the- 
ology, but  not  of  a  living  church ;  believers  themselves  are  the 
temple  of  God  (ver.  17).  Consequently  it  is  the  living  Christ  kirn- 
self  who  calls'  himself  the  corner-stone,  which  the  builders  have 
rejected,  but  whom  God  has  laid  as  the  foundation  to  the  whole 
building  of  God  (see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxi.  42),  and  is  therefore 
named  6  /cetfievogy  namely,  laid  by  God ;  for  which  reason  no  one 
can  lay  any  other  foundation  without  resisting  him.  But  if  this  is 
the  moaning,  how  can  Paul  say  :  According  to  the  grace  given  unto 
me  /  have  laid  the  foundation  ?   The  apostle  might  so  far  say  it,  as 

♦  Rtickert  endeavours,  though  erroneously,  to  discover  in  the  epithet  "  wise"  master- 
builder  a  reference  to  the  mode  of  Paul's  spiritual  labours.  Bat  the  apostle  calls  bimseU 
BO,  because  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  bad  preached  the  only  true  g^undwork,  Christ, 
and  would  not,  like  the  false  teachers  in  Corinth,  weaken  the  power  of  Christ  br  human 
arta 
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JesuB  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  church  upon  earth,  must 
shew  himself  in  his  life-inspiring  power  at  the  rise  of  every  indi- 
vidual church,  nay  in  every  heart,  if  it  is  to  be  sanctified.  The 
character  of  the  great  universal  temple  of  Qod  is  thus  repeated  in 
every  church,  in  every  heart ;  everywhere  must  the  living  Christ  be 
the  corner-stone,  the  new  man,  born  in  regeneration.  Without  this 
inward  life  of  Christ  in  man,  we  can  imagine  neither  Christian  nor 
church,  but  where  even  two  or  three  are  united  in  it,  there  is  the 
germ  of  a  church  (Matth.  xviii.  20).  This  indwelling  of  Christ  is, 
however,  produced  by  the  word  of  preaching,  declared  by  his  mes- 
sengers, and  hence  also  the  office  of  laying  Christ  as  a  foundation 
is  perpetual  in  the  church.  Paul  in  this  respect  ^was  able  to  say' 
that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  in  Corinth,  although  it  was  indispu- 
tably God  who  granted  the  success  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  work  in 
Corinth  by  no  other  than  the  apostle  ;  his  mouth  was,  as  it  were, 
the  door  of  grace  through  which  spiritual  energies  had  flowed  to 
the  Corinthians.  According  to  this  it  must  be  clear  that,  in  say- 
ing, "  but  let  each  one  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereon,"  all  the 
Christians  in  Corinth  are  intended ;  not  the  teachers  alone  have 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  them,  but  every  one  who 
will  believe  must  have  this  groundwork  ;  it  is  not  the  teachers  only 
who  construct  the  building  upon  the  foundation  already  laid,  but 
this  is  the  task  of  every  individual  believer. 

Vers.  12, 13, — The  believer's  agency  in  continuing  the  work  may 
be  such  that  it  builds  upon  the  imperishable  foundation  imperishable 
materials,  or  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  build  those  which  are  perishable. 
Both  forms  of  action  may  disclose  themselves  alike  in  their  influence 
on  others,  and  in  that  which  terminates  in  the  agent  himself.  The 
a})ostle  comprehends  both  in  his  representation,  because,  in  the  nature 
of  the  ca8e,*they  are  connected  ;  they  who  perversely  influence  others, 
will  never  labour  diflerently  for  themselves,  since  outward  action  is 
but  the  outflowing  of  the  entire  moral  state.  This  constitutes  Paul's 
justification  for  passing  over  from  teachers  (whom  he  ever  has  prima- 
rily in  view)  to  all  believers,  which  was  all  the  more  necessary,  because 
those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  falsely  influenced  were  prevented 
by  their  perverseness  from  rightly  discriminating  between  sound  influ- 
ence and  false.  At  ver.  15  we  shall  perceive  with  certainty  what  the 
apostle  intended  m  the  figurative  expressions  which  contained  the  two 
ideas.  We  only  now  remark,  that  the  single  wonds  xp^aov,  dpyvpov, 
mOov^  TifiLovg,  and  again  ^Aa,  x^'^^^^  KaXafupf^  are  not  to  be  pressed; 
they  simply  imply  the  materials  necessary  for  costly  and  durable 
buildings  (see  Isa.  Hv.  11 ;  Eev.  iii.  18),  and  for  common  and  com- 
bustible ones.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  they  are  not  a 
continuous  series,  as  if  gold  and  straw  could  be  equally  used  in  the 
^me  house  but  the  two  triplets  are  to  be  taken  as  antitheticar  to 
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each  other,  as  if  it  were  "  or  wood,  hay,  straw."  The  nature  of 
every  man's  work  will  certainly  be  known,  continues  Paul,  for  with 
fire,  the  element  of  trial,  shall  the  day  of  judgment  declare  it.  The 
m,oB€v  Xrj-ipeTai^'  shall  receive  a  reward/'  and  ^tiiuwdr^aeTcu^  "  shall  suf- 
fer loss,*'  leave  us  no  doubt  that  iiiUpa  is  not  to  be  received  in  the 
usual  signification  of  "  time"  or  "  light,"  in  opposition  to  darkness, 
but,  in  its  specific  sense  of  *^  day,"  refers  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
as  the  agent  whereby  every  thing  and  being  will  be  manifest  in  its 
true  character.  We  need  then  only  supply  i}^pa  to  diroKoktmreTaij 
expressing  the  fact  that  fire  is  the  element  in  which  that  decisive 
day  shall  reveal  itself,  in  entire  conformity  with  2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  2 
Pet.  iii.  10-12.  (The  present  dnoKaXimr^ai  after  the  preceding 
future  drihUiaei  is  perfectly  appropriate,  being  a  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  day  in  itself;  it  need  not  therefore,  with  Billroth,  be 
understood  mfuturaacena,) 

Vers.  14, 15. — The  nature  of  the  building  is  revealed  by  fire  ;  that 
built  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  stands  the  ptoof,  Qiivei)  while 
that  constructed  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  bums  ;  the  builder  of 
the  former  derives  advantage  from  his  structure,  the  latter  injury. 
So  far  th6  image  is  simple  and  comprehensible,  and  doubtless  the 
whole  passage  would  have  far  less  occupied  annotators,  but  for  the 
obscure  clause, "  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,"  etc.  (avrbc  de  acjdij* 
aercu,  ovTG)g  dk  <i>f  did  nvpSg).  Without  these  words  we  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  following,  roiJTGv  <pdepei  6  Bedg,  him  shall  God  destroy  (ver. 
17)  refer  ^7jfjiio)d7JaeTcu  to  condemnation,  and  the  puadov  }J[\1>etcu  to 
everlasting  happiness  ;  but  the  words  "  he  himself  shall  be  saved,'* 
forbid  this  ;  they  manifestly  distinguish  the  builder  from  his  build- 
ing. No  proof  is  necessary  to  refute  the  supposition  of  the  Fathers 
that  aG)OrjaeT(u  signified  preservation  in  fire,  t.  6.,  an  ev^lasting  tor- 
ment in  fire,  which  at  least  would  acquire  a(,)$ria€Tai  iv  nvpi^  The 
question  consequently  arises,  of  what  building  agency  does  the 
apostle  here  properly  speak,  the  result  of  which  may  perish,  yet  the 
builder  be  saved,  i,  e.y  beatified  ?  Paul  might  be  regarded  as  refer- 
ring to  teachers,  and  not  to  the  individual  working  for  salvation  on 
the  part  of  each  believer.  Whoever,  to  wit,  builds  up  hay  and 
stubble  upon  the  true  foundation  laid  in  his  heart,  must  perish  ;  yet, 
doubtless,  we  may  suppose  that  a  teacher  may,  not  from  an  evil 
intention,  but  from  erroneous  views,  build  falsely  upon  the  good 
foundation  laid  in  the  church,  and  his  work  then,  to  his  sorrow, 
perish,  yet  he  himself  be  saved,  on  account  of  his  faith.  But  it  has 
already  been  shewn  (ver.  12)  that  the  reference  was  not  merely  to 
teachers,  as  such,  but  to  all  believers,  and  in  fact  to  teachers  only 
so  far  as  they  likewise  were  believers.     The  following  expansion  of 

*  This  unreasonable  explanation  of  Theophjlact  seems  grounded  upon  the  form  awCra* 
ivXov  iv  itvpi,  one  wood  is  preserved  in  the  fire,  perhaps  longer  than  another. 
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the  figure  of  the  temple  of  God  shews  that  the  teachers  belong  with 
them  to  the  one  great  universal  temple,  every  violation  of  which 
Paul  would  reprove  in  himself  and  others.  We  must  therefore  con- 
fess that  although  Paul's  argument  first  commenced  with  the  teach- 
ers (ver.  5),  it  gradually  shapes  itself  so  in  its  development  as  to 
acquire  a  universal  character,  as  in  fact  the  general  distinction 
between  teachers  and  learners  in  the  church  is  in  part  but  incidental. 
At  all  events  the  preceding  reference  to  teachers  cannot  he  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  the  present  passage  ;  for  a  teacher  who  can 
in  others  build  what  is  false  upon  a  just  groundwork,  must,  in  order 
to  be  capable  of  this,  have  already  fallen  into  the  same  error  aa 
i^rds  himself.  If,  therefore,  he  may  still  be  saved  though  the 
building  in  others  is  destroyed,  he  may  also  be  saved  if  the  false 
building  in  himself  is  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  what  is  possible  for 
him  is  possible  for  all.  Since,  then,  this  salvation  is  dependent  on  the 
trae  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  the  "  building  thereon  wood, 
hay,  stubble  ?"*  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  it  was  a 
life  of  crime  and  transgression  of  the  law,  for  the  absolute  rule  of 
sm  would  again  break  up  the  foundation  itself,  and  lead  to  desertion 
fit)m  Christ  (see  1  Cor.  v.  11).  Such  persons,  in  order  to  be  saved, 
would  need  a  new  conversion,  i.  c,  a  new  foundation  of  Christ  in  them. 
Others  have  referred  it  to  false  doctrines ;  but  if  these  are  funda- 
mentally corrupt,  the  same  remark  applies,  for  gross  errors  in  doc- 
trine are,  as  it  were,  intellectual  vices,  which,  having  their  foundatiun 
in  the  heart,  destroy,  in  like  manner,  the  groundwork  of  God's 
building.  We  may  therefore  say  that  to  erect  wood  and  stubble 
upon  an  everlasting  foundation,  is  indicative  of  misplaced  labour 
and  false  working  in  the  convert,  partly,  in  that  he  is  indifferent 
and  slothful  in  less  essential  things,  partly  is  too  little  exact 
and  careful  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  partly  lays  weight  upon 
things,  which,  like  the  Charismata,  are  less  essential  to  practical 
life.  (See  on  xii.  14.)  Such  labour,  whether  for  one's  self  or 
others,  leaves  behind  no  abiding  result ;  if,  however,  the  heart 
and  the  inward  principle  abide  in  the  Lord,  the  man  himself  may 
yet  be  saved  although  his  work  perish.  According  to  this,  the  im- 
portant truth  is  to  be  found  in  this  passage  which  the  evangelical 
church  has  ever  decidedly  maintained,  that  salvation  is  condition- 

*  Jager  (work  already  quoted,  p.  6)  considers  that  the  building  thereon  with  wood, 
h&y,  and  stubhle,  denotes  not  what  is  erroneous,  but  simply  a  less  conspicuous  agency  in 
the  church ;  the  apostle  imagines  the  building  shall  bo  constructed  out  of  precious  and  at 
ihe  same  time  humbler  materials  (which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Grotius)  every  one  aiding 
it  according  to  his  power.  But  this  does  not  accord  with  the  burning,  which  would  seem 
to  intimate  the  destruction  of  this  form  of  agency,  nor  in  ver.  17,  the  el  r<f  vajv  (pOelpei, 
which  Jager,  without  foundation,  refers  to  others  than  the  builders  with  wood  upon  the 
true  foundation.  The  whole  comparison  is  founded  upon  this  idea :  upon  a  beautiful,  firm 
fuundation  we  do  not  raise  a  miserable  edifi(» ;  but  wheretChrist  is  the  corner-stone,  the 
btulding  must  be  completed  with  suitable  materiala. 
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ed  only  by  the  faith  with  which  is  connected  Chrifit  as  the  foun* 
dation  ;  but  the  degree  of  salvation  stands  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  sanctification  which  man  attains ;  that  is  to  say,  he  whose 
work,  together  with  the  foundation  in  him,  shall  stand  the  test  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  will  attain  to  a  higher  reward  than  he  who 
loses  his  labour,  although  he  himself  is  barely  saved.**  The  passage 
cannot,  therefore,  refer,  as  Scaliger,  Glrotius,  and  others  have  sup- 
posed, to  a  hypothetical  salvation,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  word  was, 
if  he  should  be  saved,  it  could  only  occur  through  fire  ;  on  the  con- 
trary salvation  is  assured  and  certain  if  the  foundation  remains. 
True,  under  these  circumstances  the  path  to  salvation  would  be  a 
painful  one,  wc  ^f-^  nvQog,  as  by  fire.  The  "  as'*  points  undeniably 
to  a  figurative  expression  ;  we  have  only  to  inquire  how  the  figurd 
is  to  be  understood.  It  might  relate  to  the  difficulty^  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  deliverance,  as  is  said  in  Jiide  23  itc  rov  nvpbg  dpird^eiVy 
plucking  out  of  thefire^  and  in  the  analogous  passage  in  Zech.  iii.  2, 
"  to  pluck  one  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire."  But  it  lies  not  in  the 
scope  of  the  apostle's  argument  to  prove  that  the  saving  is  hardly 
practicable ;  it  is  rather  his  purpose  to  maintain  that  where  the 
groundwork  already  laid  abides,  salvation  is  certain.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  lay  the  stress  upon  the  'pain  which  would  neces- 
sarily arise  at  the  view  of  the  destruction  of  the  building;  and 
as,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  ever  uncertainty 
as  to  the  foundation  being  yet  firm,  the  idea  also  includes  an  allu- 
sion to  the  uncertainty  of  salvation.  It  may  here  be  asked,  if  in 
this  conception  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  ignis  pargatorius  may  not 
be  found,  to  which  Zoroaster  (in  the  Zendavesta,  Bundehesch,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  113,  114,  Kleuker's  ed.)t  ^"^  ^^s  Duzath  has  an  analogy  ? 
purgatory  being  intended  certainly  for  believers,  not  for  unbelievers, 
who,  as  such,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  are  lost ;  it  only 
purifies  believers  from  the  dross  which  still  adheres,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  for  the  purity  of  heaven.  The  Catholic  theologians  were 
naturally  desirous  to  find  in  this  passage  a  foimdation  for  their  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  ;  but  on  examining  closely  Paul's  fundamental 
ideas,  which  we  must  maintain  to  exist  also  in  this  passage,  we 
shall  find  not  the  slightest  similarity  between  the  Catholic  theory 

*  Tho  objection,  that  none  can  be  saved  who  possess  the  coDSciousness  that  they  have 
not  tnade  tlie  progress  towards  grace  of  which  they  were  capable,  proves  too  much,  for 
then  none  could  be  saved,  since  none' have  passed  through  life  with  aperfbct  fidelity,  and 
all  unfaithfulness  obstructs  the  development  of  the  inward  lif&  So  far  as  the  degree  of 
salvation  is  conditional  upon  the  inward  susceptibility  to  it,  does  the  excess  of  joy  that 
each  experiences  banish  all  saddening  recollections  arising  out  of  the  life  upon  earth,  and 
yet  the  more  capacious  vessel  of  one  may  contain  &r  more  than  the  narrow  one  of  the 
other ;  yet  every  one  shall  receive  into  his  bosom  full  and  overflowing  measure. 

\  Every  soul,  says  Zoroaster,  must  pass  through  a  sea  of  molten  brass ;  to  the  holy, 
this  stream  is  like  wann  milk,  but  to  the  unholy  very  painfhl,  consuming  all  the  dross  ia 
them. 
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of  puigatcrj-  and  these  ideas.     Purgatory  refers  to  the  cleansing 
from  the  dross  of  pereonal  sin  of  believers  not  sanctified  here  below; 
but  for  such  purification  from  sin  no  other  means  exist  than  Christ 
himself.    But  in  our  passage  the  allusion  is  not  to  any  purifying  of 
persons  fi^om  sin,  but  to  the  trial  of  their  works,  and  their  building. 
Unquestionably  the  works  which  cannot  stand  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment have  tneir  origin  in  the  old  man  of  sin ;  this,  however,  can 
never  be  purified  by  the  day  of  judgment  and  its  trial.    The  apostle 
always  takes  for  granted  that  the  old  man  must  die ;  a  gradual 
clcansbg  of  him  is  as  impossible  as  that  an  Ethiopian  should 
change  his  skin  ( Jer.  xiii.  23).    The  new  man,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
quires no  purification ;  he  is,  as  such,  absolutely  pure  ;  he  has  the 
righteousness  of  God  ;  he  may  be  'said  to  exist  in  various  grades  of 
development,  but  in  each  of  these  degrees  he  is  and  remains,  pure, 
as  bom  of  God  ;  Paul  cannot  therefore  be  speaking  of  purification.* 
The  Pelagianizing  Catholic  view,  however,  does  not  place  the  old 
and  new  man  in  this  stem  contrast,  as  do  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
According  to  it  there  is  no  holy  new  man  begotten  in  regeneration, 
hut  the  old  purifies  itself  gradually  ;  and  they  who  do  not  proceed 
lufficientfy  far  must  atone  for  their  neglect  in  the  fire  of  purgatory, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.    This  accordingly  appears  as  a  pain- 
ful process  of  perfection :  but  of  perfection  the  apostle  makes  no 
mention  whatever,  but  only  of  the  removal  of  useless  structures. 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  apostle  here  again  reverts  to  the  image  of 
the  olKodofiTJ  (ver.  9).  Semler  says,  not  inapplicably,  that  the  tran- 
sition may  be  understood  hac  comparatione  commode  imtis  sum. 
But  what  has  been  said  of  the  building  (ver.  9)  is  heightened  by 
the  consideration  that  this  building  is  pointed  out  as  God's  temple. 
The  impairing  (^etpetv)  of  a  building  (by  blending  with  it  disfigur- 
ing materials,  ver.  12)  is  enhanced  in  guilt  in  proportion  to  the 
^iguity  of  the  being  who  inhabits  the  edifice.  In  as  far,  then,  as 
l^elieverB  constitute  the  living  and  holy  temple  of  God  (1  Peter  ii.  5), 
filled  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  any  one  who  disfigures"  in  himself  or  an- 
other any  part  of  this  temple,  incurs  the  heaviest  guilt.  Were  we  to 
'^fsr  the  passage  exclusively  to  teachers,  the  oUei  iv  vfuv^  olriv^g 
^£  ifietg  must  mean  the  laity  without  the  teachers,  which  is  evi- 
dently inapposite.  Paul  addresses  all,  teachers  as  well  as  learners, 
active  and  passive  members  of  the  church  ;  yet  he  does  not  speak 
*o  as  to  include  himself  in  the  first  person,  lest  the  power  of  the  re- 
monstrance should  be  weakened  thereby,  although  the  principle  ap- 

*  Passages  sach  as  2  Cor.  viL  1,  must,  agreeably  to  Paul's  principles,  be  thus  under- 
itood:  that  the  gradual  ezteusion  of  the  new  life  which  Christ  kindles  in  men  also  brings 
bj^^figrees  into  view  the  purity  of  the  principle.  But  in  so  far  as  the  old  man  gradually 
^  and  the  new  man  gradually  becomes  stronger,  the  individual  identity,  however,  re- 
mainiDg  the  same,  the  sinful  man  appears  to  be  cleansed,  while  in  fact  the  new  man  is 
^I'lcing  the  old. 
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plies  equally  to  himself ;  but  through  him  God's  Spirit  spoke  to  the 
church.  But  as  with  the  entire  temple  of  God,  so  with  the  individ- 
ual :  what  holds  of  the  former  holds  equally  of  the  latter.  Destroy- 
mg  the  temple  of  God  stands  here  parallel  with  building  in  wood 
and  stubble  ;  and  it  refers  alike  externally  to  mistaken  labours  for 
others,  and  internally  to  false  working  in  and  on  one's  self.  He  who 
errs  in  one  respect  will  not  fail  to  do  so  in  the  other.  iVer.  17  con- 
sequently implies  not  only  whoever,  as  teacher,  destroys  you,  who 
are  the  temple  of  God,  him  God  destroys ;  but  also,  whoever  de- 
stroys himself,  building  or  permitting  what  is -false  to  be  built  upon 
the  foundation  laid  in  his  heart,  God  destroys  ;  for  in  every  one  lies 
thft  possibility  of  opposing  the  false  influence  of  others. — In  itself, 
as  already  remarked,  the  <t>d€pel  tovtov  6  eeogj  Ood  will  destroy  Jiinij 
is  a  strong  expression,  but  the  context  shews  that  it  does  not  imply 
an  absolute  rejection.  The  apostle  probably  only  employed  it  be- 
ciiuse  of  the  preceding  tpOeipei  to  intimate  that  God  requites  like 
with  like.  * 

Vers.  18-20. — The  apostle  then  returns  to  the  warning  against 
human  wisdom  (see  ii.  4-13)  which  so  many,  like  wood  and  stubble, 
have  erected  for  themselves  and  others  upon  the  sacred  foundation. 
Instead  of  seeming  wisdom  the  apostle  exhorts  them  to  choose  the 
true  Divine  wisdom  ;  because  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  as  foolish- 
ness before  God,  will  be  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment. (Had  Paul,  in  ver.  18,  spoken  only  of  teachers,  he  could  not 
justly  have  written  "  let  none  deceive  himself ;"  the  warning  is  gen- 
eral, for  all  Corinthian  Christians.  Concerning  the  form  see  GaL  vL 
7. — On  ao<t>b^  iv  T<D  cdoJVL  tovtcj  and  on  fw^Y^i^?,  see  i.  20,  21. — Ver.  19 
is  a  quotation  from  Job  v.  13.  The  Hebrew  words  run  cncsh  n5> 
Dtt-^ya,  which  the  LXX.  translate  6  KaraXaiiPdvcjv  ootpovg  h  tq  ff>po-^ 
vTJoei,  Paul  seems  to  have  intentionally  chosen  the  strong  expres- 
sions dpdaaeaGaij  i.  c,  grasp  with  the  hand,  seize,  and  navovpyia^  in 
order  to  represent  tie  prevailing  abuse  of  prudence  to  evil  ends. — 
Ver.  20  is  taken-  for  Ps.  xciv.  11,  and  cited  verbally,  after  the 
LXX.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — To  this  is  again  appended  the  exhortation  not  to 
glory  in  men  (see  i.  31),  for  all  that  men  have  and  can  have  is  alone 
from  the  Lord.  In  ver.  21,  according  to  what  follows,  the  iv  dv6p(^ 
noig  is  not  to  be  understood  of  leaders  glorying  in  their  numerous 
followers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  followers  glorying  in  their 
leaders,  imagining  themselves  to  acquire  lustre  from  their  pre-emi- 
nence. For  this  reason  Paul  specifies  Apollos  and  Peter  and  him- 
self, as  those  to  whom  the  Corinthians  especially  attach  themselves, 
and  utters  the  sentiment  that  they,  with  all  their  prerogatives,  be- 
longed to  the  church.  Nay,  the  apostle  passes  on  from  persons  to  the 
remotest  extremes  in  the  created  universe,  and  adjudges  all  to  theau 
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We  may  be  surprised,  however,  at  the  mention  of  "  death,'*  in  a 
passage  which  refers  more  especially  to  advantages.  That  it  is  em* 
ployed  merely  to  complete  the  antithesis,  is  hardly  probable  ;  it  is 
better  to  regard  fw?},  life^  and  hvtarCna^  things  prebent  (=  rcdpovraj 
TTfiOKeifieva^  Eom,  viii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26  ;  Gal.  i.  4)  and  "  death,"  and 
"things  to  come"^  (^avarof ,  fieXXovra)  as  parallels,  so  that  death  sig- 
nifies all  that  follows  as  a  consequence,  future  glorification  likewise 
included  ;  for  of  course  we  are  here  to  understand  not  spiritual,  but 
natural  death,  regarded  here  as  a  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  conducts 
to  Christ.  The  world  here  implies  all  created  things,  and  its  exter- 
nal blessings,  without  the  accessory  idea  of  sinfiilness,  forming,  in 
some  degree^  an  antithesis  to  the  other  objects  named,  which  repre- 
sent spiritual  advantages.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  expressed 
in  Mark  x.  29,  30.  The  believer  feels  himself  dependent  on  Christ 
alone,  and  with  him  on  the  Creator  of  all  things,  God  himself— all 
things  created  are  his.  Thus  understood,  the  Trdvra  vfjwv  eotlv^  all 
(kings  are  yourSj  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expressions  of  the 
apostle,  reminding  us  of  the  pregnantly  sententious  utterances  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.*  It  expresses  the  wondrous  nature  of  the  love 
shed  forth  in  the  hearts  of  believers  through  the  Spirit,  by  which 
man  encompasses  the  world,  and  partakes  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  excellent  therein,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  It  thus  furnishes  a 
complete  contrast  to  all  envyings  and  discord  which  isolate  them- 
selves, and  regard  all  blessings  in  others  with  indifference.  The 
gospel  effects  a  genuine  community  of  goods,  freedom,  and  equality 
in  a  holy  sense.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  Introduction 
that  it  is  an  error  to  understand  this  passage  as  praising  the  party  oi 
Christ,  as  Pott,  Schott,  and  others  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  even  mentioned  ;  for  the  words  "  and  ye  are  Christ's,"  can- 
not possibly  refer  to  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  but  to  all  of 
them,  precisely  as  the  "  all  things  are  yours''  includes  all.  But 
further,  the  reason  that  only  Peter,  Paul,  and  ApoUos  are  speci- 
fied, is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  name  belonging  to  the  fourth 
party ;  it  is  thus  merely  owing  to  the  form  of  the  discourse  t^at  no 
express  mention  is  made  of  the  sect  of  Christ,  since  the  name 
could  not  be  introduced  without  harshness.  True,  Paul  might 
have  said.  All  that  is  Christ's  is  yours,  or  Christ  himself  is  yours  ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  could  he  have  placed  Christ,  through 
whom  all  is  (Col.  i  16,  seq.),  in  the  same  category  with  Paul,  Pe- 
ter, and  Apollosj'who  only  through  him  are  what  they  are.  (The 
word  XpioTog^  which  includes  also  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord 

*  This  saying :  "  All  is  yours,'*  holds  good  for  the  church  in  aU  times.  May  it  be 
heeded  now,  in  the  newly-awakened  strife  of  creeds,  and  may  the  disputants  never  forget 
that  every  creed  may  possess  excellencies  which  should  bo  made  tributary  to  the  advaa- 
tegeofihe  entire  churchy 

Vol.  IV.— 16 
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[Matth.  1. 1],  proves  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter,  Xpu^* 
I'og  6e  eeovy  imply  no  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  for,  in  reference 
to  his  manhood.  Scripture  everywhere  expresses  the  dependence  of 
the  Son  upon  tbe  Father.) 


§  4.  Human  Judgment. 
(iv.  1-21.) 

Paul  desires  to  be  considered  only  as  a  servant  of  Christ  the  aui- 
versal  Lord  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  he  refuses  to  permit  himself 
to  be  judged  by  his  brethren,  referring  all  to  the  future  judgment  of 
Christ.  (1-5.)  Presenting  ApoUos  and  himself  as  examples,  the 
apostle  exhorts  the  high-minded  among  the  Corinthians  to  humUity, 
and  for  this  purpore  runs  a  parallel  between  the  arrogant  temper  of 
the  former  and  their  ovni  despised  apostolic  life.  (6-18.)  He  then 
assures  them  that  these  warnings  proceed  from  hjs  paternal  love 
for  them,  and  that  he  intends  shortly  to  come  to  them,  in  order 
to  punish  the  haughty  if  they  refuse  to  hear  the  language  of  love 
(14-21). 

Ver.  1. — The  ovnjg  ^iftd^  Xoyi^iaOij  dvSgumo^^  wg  k,  t.  A.,  let  a  man 
80  account  of  us^  etc.,  by  no  means  constitutes  b,  formal  traasition  ; 
nevertheless  there  exists  a  very  strict  connexion  of  thought.  After 
Paul  had  asserted  (iii.  22)  none  might  glory  in  men,  since  they  all  stood 
in  common  dependence  on  Christ,  he  declares  that  only  in  this  same 
dependence  will  he  himself  be  recognized  and  regarded.  But  although 
he  thus  rejects  all  over-estimation  by  his  own  party,  on  the  other 
side  he  refuses  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries ;  Christ 
is  rather  the  judge  of  all,  and  if  declared  faithful  by  him,  he  is  con- 
tent. Certainly,  however,  Paul  did  not  mean  by  this  that  an  apos- 
tle was  by  no  means  to  be  judged  of  men,  for  he  himself  commented 
upon  the  behaviour  of  Peter  (Gal.  iL);  still  less  are  all  Christians 
without  exception  intended,  as  if  they  were  to  be  exempt  from  all 
judgment,  because  they  were  Christians.  The  meaning  is  rather 
this  :  every  Christian,  and  in  an  especial  sense  the  teachers  and 
apostles  of  the  church,  who,  from  their  oflBlce,  should  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit the  Christian  function  in  its  purity,  shall,  in  cw  far  as  they 
are  truly  Christians,  not  be  judged,  but  judge  all  (1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3). 
But  80  far  as  in  all  believers,  so  long  as  they  are  upon  earth,  a  trace 
of  their  earthly  nature  remains,  these  as  the  humble  ones,  willingly 
submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  even  of  all,  in  case  they  rebuke 
righteously  ;  the  Corinthians,  however,  judged  the  apostle  labouring 
in  the  truth,  while  themselves  estranged  from  the  truth.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises,  whether  Paul  indicates  ouly  the  apostles,  or  all  tbe 
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teacKera  in  tte  church,  or  all  believers  without  exception,  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  The 
latter  is  utterly  improbable,  because  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
vrroie,  were  certainly  Christians,  and  yet  he  manifestly  distinguishes 
himself  and  ApoUos  (ver.  6)  from  them.  Of  Christians  in  general, 
this  could  only  so  far  be  said,  as  they  are  conceived  in  contrast  with 
the  heathen  world  (or  what  is  the  same,  that  world  which  was  abso- 
lutely without  impulse  from  the  living  element  of  Christ);  to  this 
stands  opposed  every  regenerate  believer,  as  steward  of  God's  mys- 
teries, and  the  entire  church  as  a  rojral  priesthood  (1  Pet  ii.  9).  In 
fihe  church  itself,  however,  the  words  have  permanent  application 
only  to  teachersy^  but  in  so  far  as  the  extemcU  is  not  identical  with 
the  true  church,  they  can  refer  only  to  the  office,  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  person  invested  with  it.  The  notion  therefore  that  the  pre- 
rogatives due  only  to  the  apostles  is  here  intimated  is  assuredly 
&l8e ;  for  God  has  certainly  not  again  withdrawn  the  mysteries 
from  his  church  since  the  apostolic  times,  and,  if  they  still  exist, 
the  heads  of  the  church  (according  to  the  import  of  their  holy 
office)  must  be  their  stewards.  Thus  much  is  however  clear,  that 
this  passage  can  only  be  understood  by  the  admission  that  Paul 
aeans  to  recognize  in  the  church  a  definite  office  of  teacher,  and 
does  not  recommend  a  democratic  equality  of  all.  Whilst  the 
expression  "  servants  of  Christ"  (imTjperai  Xptarov  =  dovXoi  Xpia- 
'^),  warns  them  against  making  the  servants  equal  to  the  Lord, 
on  the  other  hand  the  second  name,'stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
Crod  [okovdfAoi  ^v(rrqplo)v  &eov)  exalts  the  greatness  of  the  oflSce  of 
the  Christian  ministry ;  and  here  evidently  the  fMvor^gia  (to  which 
Paul  adds  variously  evayyeXcov,  Tr/arcwf,  Xpttrrov,  or  6eov,  see 
Eph.  vi.  19  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  9 ;  CoL  ii.  2,  iv.  3)  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
treasure  to  be  administered,  which,  according  to  Matth.  xiii.  52, 
18  entrusted  to  the  church.  By  this  treasure,  teaching,  with  its 
fullness  of  mysteries,  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  but  not  less  so 
the  sacraments,  and  all  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  only  flow  within  the  church,  and  are  to  be  distributed 
^^ly  by  its  appointed  servants,  in  its  normal  condition.  For  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  Paul 

*  This  reference  to  tea<Aera  alone,  found  in  iv.  1,  seq.,  in  connexion  with  the  section 
I"-  ^,  which  also  treats  of  them,  affords  some  colour  for  the  opinion,  that  the  interven- 
ing portion  also  refers  exclusively  to  them,  as  decidedly  maintained  by  RQckert  But  I 
^iiik  I  have  plainly  shewn,  in  the  observations  on  vers.  10, 13,  14,  17,  18,  that  the  para- 
Paph  iiu  10-22  must  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  preceding  subject  Prom  the 
*^cher8  only  Paul  passes  over  to  aU  Christians,  who  collectively  are  called  to  build  on 
^e  groundwork  laid  for  them,  and  to  whom,  in  all  important  points,  what  haa  been  said 
^  the  instructors  is  applicable.  Nevertheless  the  a^wstlo  has  always  the  latter  pre-emi- 
*^wtly  in  Yig^^  f^^  g^  jy  I  ^Yiey  are  again  exclusively  referred  to.  iv.  6,  expreaaly  inti 
'"^^^  the  purpose  of  speaking  of  and  for  all  in  the  names  of  Paul  and  of  Apolloa^ 
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thus  regards  himself,  and  also  teachers  generally,  as  responsible  ser- 
vants. It  is  not  every  one  indiscriminately  that  should  teach  (Jam. 
iii.  1)  or  distribute  the  sacraments.  Ovrajg"  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  foregoing,  as  if  it  were,  "  so  let  every  one  then  esteem  us,"  but 
to  the  wc  wluch  follows,  so  that  it  is  =  tocovtov^.  'AvOpoTW^^  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  di*,  stands  for  Itcaarog.  See  1  Sam.  viii.  22  ; 
Prov.  xiv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  18,  vii.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  12.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — The  apostle  here  as  it  were  discontinues  the  subject, 
neither  stating  the  position  of  the  teachers  in  the  church  nor  what 
treasures  were  confided  to  their  care.  The  further  discussion  merely 
marks  the  single  point  in  the  steward^s  character,  that  he  has  no  in- 
dependent responsibility,  none  for  the  ca^ise  /i^^ej/^  entrusted  to  him; 
he  sustains  but  one  relation,  that  viz.,  to  his  Lord,  who  alone  can  be 
judge  of  the  fidelity  of  his  stewards.  In  ver.  3  they  are  reminded 
that  the  Lord  is  at  the  same  time  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and 
that  therefore  human  judgment  is  to  them  of  small  account.  (Ver. 
2.  Billroth  justly  explains  the  8  6e  XotnSv  as  an  ellipsis  of  6  fie  Xomov 
ioTiVy  iari  tovto.  Heidenreich,  In  violation  of  usage,  interprets  Ao£- 
nSv^  after  the  Hebrew  ■»;,  "  what  is  most  important  f  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  him,  1  Cor.  vii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Eph.  vi.  10;  Awttov 
simply  means  ^^ceterum,"  The  reading  i>6e  Xoin&v  in  A.D.  has 
originated  solely  from  the  difficulty  found  in  the  usual  text. — The 
<;7jTelT<u  iv  is  best  expressed  by  "  it  is  expected  in  stewards,"  not 
"  among  stewards  it  is  expected,  i.  c,  stewards  expect."  The  ^rireiv^ 
seeking,  expresses  here  the  investigating  agency  of  the  Kpivetv.  The 
reading  ^tftlrt  must  yield  both  to  external  and  internal  evidence  ; 
^TfTeTrcu  is  defended  by  A.B.D.F.G. — If  in  Iva,  vers.  2  and  3,  as  Winer 
and  Billroth  seek  to  prove,  the  telic  sense  has  not  entirely  disa|)- 
peared,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  particle  is  employed  in  a  weakened 
signification.  The  infinitive  construction  would  have  undoubtedly 
approached  nearer  to  the  pure  Greek  form,  as  is  rightly  judged  by 
Riickert. — In  ver.  8  elg  kXdxiorcv^  after  the  Heb.  wpB>,  Job  xv.  11 ;  Isa. 
vii.  13 ;  Hag.  i.  9.— [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  29.  8.  Anm.].— 'K^pa  =  e*i- 
is  the  judgment  day,  put  for  the  judgment  to  be  accomplished  in  it. 
The  idea  of  "  human"  involves  that  of  liabQity  to  error,  but  every 
judgment  of  man  is  not  necessarily  human;  the  apostles  had  the 
power  to  judge  as  God,  so  that,  what  they  bound  and  loosed  on  earth 
was  also  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven.     See  on  John  xx.  23.) 

Ver.  4. — With  reference  to  his  personal  position,  the  humble- 
minded  apostle  does  not  trust  in  the  least  degree  to  his  own  opinion 
of  himself,  but  leaves  all  judgment  to  his  Lord.  In  order,  however, 
not  to  allow  his  Corinthian  antagonists  room  for  the  supposition  that 
he  possessed  not  a  good  conscience,  he  adds  to  this  that  at  all  events 
he  had  a  good  conscience,  although  he  was  not  justified  thereby ; 
meaning,  that  his  conscience  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acute  to  discover 
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the  depths  of  his  own  sool,  and  that  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient 
might  be  able  to  discover  in  him  matter  of  censure,  although  he 
himfielf  might  discern  nothing.  Billroth  thinks  erroneously  that  in 
the  words  ov«  iv  rovrt^  SeSiicaMiuu,  I  am  not  justified  thereby^  exists 
a  reference  to  justification  by  faith,  as  if  the  sense  were,  "  If  I  am 
pure,  yet  am  I  not  justified  by  means  of  this  purity,  but  only 
through  feith  in  the  expiation  of  Christ ;"  but  this  is  not  properly 
the  subject  here.  Of  general  remission  of  sins,  and  his  state  of 
grace,  Paul  was  perfectly  certain,  and  he  is  rather  speaking  of  the 
state  of  sanctification.  How  this  may  have  advanced  is  unknown 
even  to  the  regenerate,  in  that  he  remains  also  uncertain  what  the 
everlasting  Judge  may  discover  to  condemn  in  him,  how  much  of  his 
labour  will  prove  to  be  only  perishable  wood  and  stubble.  ^LKotova- 
^tu  therefore  signifies  "to  be  perfectly  holy,  righteous,  and  acknowl- 
edged as  such."  The  latter  is  couched  in  the  perfect  form,  otherwise 
only  &iuu6^  elju  would  be  used.  Chrysostom  has  already  quite  cor- 
rectly expounded  the  passage.  (The  ydg  refers  not  merely  to  the 
ov6h  ^vrcj  ovvotSa,  but  to  the  whole  clause  as  far  as  deSiK^ccjfiai^ 
which  affords  the  ground  for  the  ovde  ifiavrbv  dvaicpivcj,) 

Ver.  5.— The  apostle  finally  completely  sets  cuside  rash  human 
judgment  by  pointing  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  enjoining  every 
one  to  prepare  himself  for  the  judgment  of  that  day  in  which  no  de- 
ception would  be  possible,  instead  of  engaging  in  matters  for  which 
he  had  no  calling.  The  apostle  forbearingly  mentions  only  the  praise 
that  Jesus  will  award,  but  this  of  course  involves  also  the  thought 
that  his  judgment  wiU  as  certainly  deal  punishment  on  those  whom 
he  cannot  commend  ;  it  is  therefore  clearly  erroneous  to  understand 
haivo^  as  vox  mediai  indicating  reproof  or  praise  indifferently. 
(Billroth  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  ^^  Trpo  icatpov  kqI- 
^^t  to  imply  that  hereafter  they  shall  judge.  But  this  may  certainly 
he  concluded  from  vi.  2,  8.  See  finally  on  not-judging,  the  Comm. 
on  Matth,  vii.  1. — ^k6to^  points  here  not  to  what  is  evil,  but  only  to 
^hat  is  concealed.  See  concerning  the  rd  Kpvirrd  Bom.  ii.  16,  where 
the  same  idea  is  found.— ^Christ  is  considered  as  the  0<5f  [see  John  i. 
*])  who  in  the  judgment-day,  enlightening  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  soulj  will  make  manifest  to  men,  both  in  good  and  evil,  the  origin 
*nd  nature  of  their  endeavours,  which  is  frequently  concealed  from 
*em  below.     See  at  Matth.  xxv.  37,  seq.) 

Ver.  6. — How  closely  Paul  considered  himself  connected  with 
^polios  is  especially  shewn  by  this  passage.  He  does  not  refrain 
frojn  speaking  of  him  precisely  as  of  himself ;  and  the  manner  in 
^'iich  the  subject  is  continued  from  ver.  9,  though  apparently  refer- 
"^g  only  to  Paul,  nevertheless  admits  perfectly  of  Apollos  being  in- 
cluded ;  and  that  Paul  did  not  avoid  this  inference  sufficiently  argues 
^"^  ^"utimate  confidence  which  existed  between  them.    The  apostle 
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now  proceeds  again  to  address  his  Corinthian  readers  without  dis- 
tinction, save  that,  as  is  shewn  by  what  follows,  he  had  his  antago- 
nists and  their  leaders  especially  in  view.  To  these  he  points  out 
that  all  his  previous  arguments  with  reference  to  himself  and  to 
Apollos  were  intended  for  their  instrcction,  and  to  abate  their  pride 
with  respect  to  themselves.  This  has  been  evidently  the  object  from 
iii.  5,  and  to  this  therefore  the  ravTa,  these  things^  applies.  MercMJ- 
xrnuiTL^o)  signifies  first  to  change  the  form,  then  generally  to  change, 
as  in  Phil.  iii.  21.  From  thence — eoOcUj  to  change  oneVself,  i,  «.,  to 
assume  another  form,  as  in  2  Cor.  xl  18,  14,  15.  The  constructioa 
Ti  elg  Tivd  is  not  found  elsewhere  ;  but  this  combination  is  evidently 
to  be  understood  as  transferring  something  to  somebody,  applying 
or  turning  something  to  another.  This  clearly  intimates  that  Paul 
was  not  treating  of  teachers  exclusively,  in  what  precedes,  and  only 
chose  this  form  of  representation  as  being  more  indulgent  to  the 
parties. — On  firj  imep  0pomv,  see  Eom.  xii.  3 ;  PhiL  ii.  2. — The 
b  ytypaTTTcu  is  best  referred  to  scriptural  passages,  as  Deut.  xvii.  20. 
Lachmann,  after  A.B.C.,  prefers  the  reading  d  yeypanrcu,  which  need 
not  be  rei'erred  to  the  previous  discussion,  for  which  Trpoeyparpa  would 
be  employed,  but  to  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament.  But,  at  all 
events,  after  A.B.E.F.Q-.  (ppovelv  is  to  be  omitted,  though  justly  sup- 
plied from  the  connexion.  The  el^  imep  tov  ^vSg^  marks  a  presump- 
tuous over-arrogating  to  one's-self,  wherewith  naturally  a  Kara  tov 
irtpov  elvai  is  connected. — ^vocdo)^  properly  to  swell  up,  from  fpvadui^ 
.to  swell  by  blowing;  tpvciovaOaiy  to  puffone's-self  up,  i.  e.,  to  be  con- 
ceit(?d.  It  is  often  found  in  this  epistle,  see  iv.  18,  19,  v.  2,  viiL  1, 
xiii.  4,  and  again  in  Col.  ii.  18. — The  construction  of  tva  with  the 
indicative,  as  again  in  Gal.  iv.  17,  is  striking.  Fritzsche  takes  it  in  the 
local  meaning,  but  against  this  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  used  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  and  likewise  that  such  a  sense  would 
not  suit  either  passage.  The  easiest  supposition  is  perhaps  that 
of  a  solecism  ;  the  form  (pvaujoOe  might  be  less  &miliar  to  the 
apostle.) 

Ver.  7. — Paul  argues  the  perverseness  of  such  arrogance  from  the 
disposition  which  must  form  the  groundwork  of  a  true  Christian  life, 
the  consciousness  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  that  was  their  own. 
The  inquiry,  "  What  hast  thou  which  thou  .didst  not  receive  ?"  (rt 
dt  txei^,  0  ovK  tXafieg ;)  includes  not  simply  external  and  internal  pos- 
session or  endowments,  but  particularly  Christian  gifts  :  faith,  love, 
truth,  all  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God  in  man.  So  Augustine  employs 
the  passage  upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  writings.  See  e.  y., 
De  Spir,  et  LiU,y  c.  9.  (In  the  rig  diaicpivu ;  who  distinguishes 
thee,  who  acknowledges  higher  qualities  in  thee  ?  is  naturally  in- 
cluded the  negative  reply,  No  one.  Christians  should  all  be  brethren, 
and  have  all  in  common  (iii.  22).    Thence  the  discourse  would  nat- 
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uially  have  proceeded  thus  :  But  if  also  thou  possessest  in  thyself 
mnch  that  is  valuable,  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? 
This  more  extended  thought  the  apostle  elliptically  expresses,  say- 
ing, ti  6e  ixet^  «.  r.  X,  Their  "  receiving"  refers,  of  course,  not  to  the 
apostles,  who  are  only  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  working,  but 
to  God  alone. 

Ver.  8. — Paul  ironically  reprehends  this  want  of  Christian  hu* 
mOity ;  abundance  and  riches  are  too  often  (Matth.  v.  3-6  ;  Bev. 
ill  17)  the  sign  of  spiritual  deadness,  of  a  lack  of  spiritual  desire  ; 
and  where  this  desire  is  wanting,  haughtiness  is  the  necessary  result. 
The  aorist  form  if^axsiXevaare  compels  us  to  receive  the  verb  in  the 
signification  of  "  attain  to  dominion  ;"  but  it  is  observable  that  Paul 
does  not  proportionally  censure  their  "  reigning"  as  such,  but  only 
because  they  rule  "  without  us,"  t.  e.  (not  as  Riickert  supposes, 
"without  our  consent,  without  our  co-operation,"  but)  "excluding 
Ufl ;"  indeed,  he  appears  in  the  5<^A.<5v  ye  iffaaiXevaaTe^  I  would  that 
ye  did  reign,  expressly  to  approve  of  their  ruling,  as  he  adds  :  "  that 
we  also  may  reign  with  you  ;"  this  is  explained  by  the  Christian 
idea  of  reigning.  The  Christian  must  govern  and  desire  to  govern, 
because  there  is  in  him  a  higher  spirit  than  that  which  is  in  the 
world,  and  tlys  asserts  itself  as  the  all-determining,  i.  e.,  it  rules. 
The  Corinthians,  who  in  part  wrought  against  the  apostle,  also 
would  have  their  spirit  alone  recognized  as  thus  controlling  ;  and 
had  it  been  the  spirit  in  all  purity,  there  had  been  nothin«r  to 
admonish  them  of;  but  it  was  an  exclusive,  illiberal,  judging 
spirit,  f.  e.,  they  wished  to  govern  without  the  brethren  ;  they 
would  not  allow  the  pure  Spirit  of  God  to  bear  sway  in  all  the 
forms  of  his  revelation  ;  their  prejudiced  conception  of  it  was  alone 
to  have  force.  They  were  therefore  not  rulers,  kings  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Rev.  xx.  4)  but  slaves  of  their  self-will  and  of  sin. 
With  this  idea  is  blended  also  another,  equally  true,  viz.,  that  al- 
though the  Spirit  already  exercises  a  certain  influence,  the  time  of 
its  true  dominion  is  yet  distant,  and  the  Corinthians  were  antici- 
pating a  sway  that  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words  belongs  to  the  next 
world.  This  thought  leads  Paul  to  the  following  description  of  his 
sufferings.  ('O^eAov  ye  =  eWe  is  also  found  in  2  Cor.  xi,  1  ;  Gal.  v. 
12 ;  Bev.  iii  15.  The  LXX.  use  it  for  %h  or  ^Cj«.  See  Winer's  Gr. 
§  41. 5.  AnuL  2. 

Ver.  9. — The  revelation  of  God's  kingdom,  in  which  believers 
reign,  has  not  yet  taken  place,  continues  the  apostle,  with  bitter 
irony,  for  we  have  yet  daily,  to  sufier  ;  the  light-minded  Corinth- 
lAna,  on  the  contrary,  believe  all  to  be  ready.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  on  ver.  6  that  the  subject  here  refers  especially  to  Paul, 
fcrof  himself  alono  could  he  becommgly  use  the  expresvsion  Ifrxdrov^ 
Md  ver.  12  applies  only  to  him.    True,  the  plural  dnoaroXovg^  in 
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reference  to  Paul  alone  seems  singular  ;  but  we  explained  it  already 
at  ver.  6,  from  the  peculiar  intimacy  which  existed  between  Apollos 
and  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  Paul  employed  words  in  pos- 
sible joint  application  to  his  friend  which  in  strict  sense  could  be 
uttered  only  of  himself.  (Eiickert  correctly  remarks  that  the  word 
<Joik3  is  ironical :  "  I  presume  the  matter  is  thus  :  viz.,  "  ye  precede, 
we  follow/' — "Eoxdrovg  implies  the  idea  not  only  of  being  last  sum- 
moned, but  also  of  something  subservient,  infimm  mortis  ;  just  as 
i'mSavdriog  is  employed  in  speaking  of  gladiators,  and  such  men 
who,  as  worthless,  were  given  a  prey  to  death.  Doubtless  in  the 
whole  passage  the  gladiatorial  sports  hovered  before  the  apostle's 
mind,  in  which  the  combatants  were  led  before  [dnidei^e]  the  assent 
bled  beholders,  and  then  fought  for  their  gratification,  [eearpoy 
implies  notbnly  the  place,  but  also  the  object  of  exhibition,  elsewhere 
denoted  by  deafia,]  Still,  with  the  representation  of  this  abasement 
is  blended  a  powerful  feeling  of  the  majesty  of  his  position.  As  the 
Lord  himself,  leaving  heaven,  and  driven  out  from  earth,  hung  on  the 
cross  between  heaven  and  earth,  a  spectacle  of  sorrow  to  the  one,  and 
of  malicious  joy  to  the  other,  so  likewise  his  people  in  the  world  [1 
John  iv.  17]  are  a  spectacle  to  the  universe  [«d<T/iof]  and  its  inhabit- 
ants alike  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth.  Angels  and  men  indicate 
neither  thjB  good  nor  the  bad  only,  but  both  together.  The  sight  of 
Christ  suflFering  in  his  people  awakens  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  among 
angels  and  men,  according  to  their  characters,  different  feelings.  The 
following  description  then  proves  no  less  than  that  the  Corinthians 
were  wanting  in  the  distinguishing  signs  of  true  believers  ;  for  Paul 
by  this  recital  does  not  intend  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot, 
but  rather  to  exhibit  his  resemblance  to  his  suffering  Lord.) 

Ver.  10. — The  expressions  "  fools,  weak,  dishonoured"  (/twjpot, 
doOevelg,  uTiiioi)^  indicate  the  character  of  the  true  believer  in  his 
relation  to  the  world  ;  "  wise,  strong,  honourable"  (<t>p6vifwiy  laxvpoi^ 
Sv(h^oi)y  that  of  the  apparent  Christian.  But  we  must  inquire  how 
iv  XptoT(^  is  to  be  understood,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
latter  expressions  as  6t.d  Xpiardv  to  the  former  ?  Assuredly  there  is 
also  a  true  prudence,  power,  and  glory  in  Christ,  which  the  apostle 
possessed  ;  but  according  to  the  whole  context,  he  cannot  recognise 
them  in  the  Corinthians  who  opposed  him.  The  idea  can  therefore 
only  be  ironically  understood,  "  Ye  commend  yourselves  as  prudent, 
strong,  honourable  in  Christ,  without  being  really  so  ;  be  as  I  am 
(iv.  16,  xi.  1),  then  only  will  ye  gain  all  this  truly,  of  which  ye  now 
possess  but  the  shadow."  The  explanation  of  iv  Xpior^^  which  Gro- 
tius  proposes,  viz.,  in  ecclesia  Christiana,  as  also  that  of  Chrysostom, 
viz.,  h'  -npdyiiant  Xptarov,  must  be  rejected  as  untenable ;  for  of 
course  the  Corinthians,  as  Christians,  did  everything  in  and  with 
reference  to  the  church. 
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Vers.  11-13. — ^Paul  now  portrays,  in  a  striking  picture,  bis 
earthly  distreases  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  9),  and  remarks  twice,  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  representation,  that  his  circum 
stances  were  still  the  same  {Stjg  oqti^  dxpi  rijg  Aprri  &pag,  viz.,  from 
his  own  conversion,  which  had  so  long  since  taken  place,  and  con- 
tracted with  the  recent  conversion  of  the  Corinthians) ;  it  would 
therefore  be  wrong  to  pretend  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already 
come.    (In  ver.  11  yv/zwyrevw,  which  only  occurs  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  refers  to  mean  or  shabby  clothing. — Kokcupl^eadcu^  see 
Matth.  xxvi  67,  stands  here  for  ill-treatment  of  every  sort. — ^'Aoro- 
reu,  to  have  no  certain  place  of  abode,  not  to  have  where  he  could 
lay  his  head.     The  parallel  with  Christ  is  obvious  throughout.    The 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. — ^In  ver.  12, 
concerning  the  labouring  with  his  own  hands,  comp.  ix.  6,  seq.,  and 
also  Acts  xviii  3,  xx.  84  ;  the  mention  of  it  in  this  place  is  strik- 
ing, as  it  was  self-imposed,  and  consequently  no  proper  suflFering. 
But  in  so  far  as  he  believed  himself  compelled  to  exercise  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  office,  he  could  reckon  it  among  the  sufferings  endured 
for  Christ's  sake.    The  declarations  "  reviled  we  bless,"  etc.  (Xoi6o^ 
povjuvoi  evXoryovfiev  «.  t.  A.)  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  our  Sa- 
viour's injunctions.     [Matth.  v.  44.]     In  ver.  13,  nepiKdOapiJLa  [the 
more  usual  form  is  icddapfmy  whence  the  origin  of  the  reading  cjonepel 
iMofiara]  signifies  first  sweepings,  what  is  cast  away  in  cleansing, 
furgamentum  ;  and  then  such  persons  as  in  any  common  calam- 
ity, the  plague,  for  example,  were  put  to  death  by  way  of  expia- 
tion for  the  public  good.     [See  the  Scholiast  in  Aristophanes,  Pint. 
V.  454,«  Equit.  v.  853.   Curt.  viii.  5,  x.  2.]      The  latter  calls  them 
p^rgainenta  ;  nepi%l)i]iMi  is  also  similarly  used,  properly  [from  V^<£w, 
scrape]  something  scraped  off  and  thrown  away  as  useless.     The 
true  KdSapfia  for  the  world  is  none  other  than  Jesus ;  does  Paul, 
then,  only  figuratively  call  himself  so,  or  does  he  also  ascribe  power 
to  his  sufferings  ?     We  must,  without  doubt,  receive  the  latter  sup- 
position.   But  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  all-suflBiciency  of 
Christ's  sufferings  ?     This  difficult  question  we  defer  until  the 
consideration  of  CoL  i.  24.) 

Vers.  14-16. — ^After  this  stem  rebuke  the  apostle  checks  himself, 
*nd  assumes  a  gentler  tone.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  peculiar 
*  position  in  which  they  were  placed  with  regard  to  him,  he  alone 
^ing  their  spiritual  father,  which  conferred  upon  him  an  undoubted 
^gtt  thus  earnestly  to  admonish  them.  Ver.  14. — 'EvrpeTro),  to 
cause  any  one  to  turn  the  face  away,  t.  c,  to  make  ashamed.  On 
the  middle,  see  Luke  xviii.  2.— On  ov  with  participles,  see  Wi- 

*  The  words  run  thus:  Kodupfiara  i}.iyovTo  ol  M  Kodupoei  "koifioH  rivh^  fj  rivhq  irepaf 
'^ov  dvofievoi  Totc  Beol(:t  they  were  called  Kodapfiara  who  were  sacrificed  to  Ihe  godsinpwri' 
^^from  a  pestilence,  or  oUier  disease. 
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ner's  Gr.  §  55.  5. — In  ver.  15,  TraTTJp  and  ncuSayi^yhg  ^v  X/xot&i 
relate  to  each  other,  as  <t>vTeveiv  and  -rrcn-L^eLv^  see  iii.  6. — The  gospel 
is  to  be  considered  the  creative  power,  whereby  the  new  birth  is  ef- 
fected.— In  ver.  16  the  relation  of  father  confers  a  right  and  title  to 
require  that  they  imitate  him  ;  the  addition  koOcj^  t/G)  Xptarov  orig- 
inated, no  doubt,  from  such  as  were  scrupulous  in  making  even  an 
apostle  require  imitation  of  himself.  It  was  adopted  from  the 
parallel  passage  xi.  1,  and  is,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  MSS., 
here  an  interpolation.  It  is  matter  of  course,  however,  that  Paul's 
command  to  all  to  follow  him  was  to  be  understood,  not  of  himself, 
but  of  Christ  living  in  him.     Gal.  ii.  20.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — In  order  to  lead  the  Corinthians  into  the  right 
way,  Paul  adds  that  he  had  sent  Timothy  to  them,  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  manner  of  proceeding  and  his  doctrine 
(Acts  xix.  22);  but  that  the  blindness  and  conceit  of  some  of  those 
in  Corinth  had  led  them  to  imagine  that  he  himself  dared  not  to 
come  to  them.  (Paul  could  as  yet  by  no  means  have  sent  Timothy, 
whom  Erastus  accompanied,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  for 
according  to  xvi.  10,  he  was  expecting  his  arrival  there. — The  tekvov 
fwv,  my  soriy  refers  to  the  conversion  of  Timothy  by  Paul  In  2  Tim.  i. 
1,  Paul  calls  him  "  beloved  son  ;"  1  Tim.  i.  1,  "  real  or  own  son." 
The  predicate  mardg  is  not  to  be  translated  "  believing  ;"  the  belief 
of  Timothy  was  matter  of  course,  but  "  faithful"  and  true  in  the  Lord, 
i.  e.y  in  and  through  fellowship  with  him. — 'Avofivrjoei  gently  implies 
that  the  Corinthians  could  also  have  easily  known  the  way  of  truth  if 
they  had  faithfully  observed  his  words.  The  tcaduyg  Ttavraxov  iv  ndoxf 
iicKkfjal^  6tddaic(M>y  as  I  teach  every  where  in  every  churchy  alludes 
clearly  to  a  certain  form  of  teaching  which  Paul  observed  in  his 
apostolic  ministry,  and  from  which  other  teachers  of  the  church  de- 
parted.— ^Ver.  18.  The  d)^  fj^rj  ipxoiihov  bears  the  pregnant  meaning, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  puffed-up  Corinthians, "  as  if  I  dared 
not  come."    See  2  Cor.  x.  10, 11.) 

Vers.  19-21. — ^Although  he  had  sent  Timothy  beforehand,  he 
only  awaited  a  sign  from  God  in  order  to  follow  also,  and  then  he 
would  see  whether  a  spiritual  power,  corresponding  to  their  high 
pretensions,  would  be  displayed  by  his  adversaries ;  this  being 
ever  manifest  where  the  ruling  kingdom  of  Gt)d  is  really  present. 
Whether  his  appearance  among  them  would  be  marked  by  severity 
or  mildness  depended  upon  the  posture  they  assumed  at  his  coming. 
When  we  consider  that  the  apostle  wrote  these  words  as  a  poor 
tent-maker,  without  the  slightest  earthly  power  to  lend  force  to  his 
words,  we  can  but  wonder  at  his  boldness.  But  the  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  work  which  he  was  performing,  filled  him  with  heavenly 
majesty,  and  enabled  him  to  overcome  diflSculties  that  were  appa- 
rently invincible.     (Aoyor  and  dvvojuq  form  an  apf.ithesis,  as  do  jfiop- 
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♦w<w?  and  Mvofu^  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  "  Speech'*  {^og)  is  herie  conceived 
aa  the  empty  utterance  of  conceit,  which  has  no  answering  spiritual 
reality.—The  kingdom  of  God  implies  here,  as  usually  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  the  living  fellowship  established  by  the  Saviour, 
which  lives  in  the  soul,  but  manifests  itself  in  the  essential  character 
of  those  belonging  to  it.  [See  Luke  ?Tii.  21 ;  Bom.  xiv.  17.] — In 
^r,  21,  pdpSog  is  a  symbol  of  the  ncudevriK^  ivifr/eiaj  as  Theodoret 
justly  observes.  See  2  Cor.  xiii.  10. — The  iv  in  the  form  iv  {tdpdi^ 
E^^w  is  to  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Heb.  ». — On  Trvevfui 
WVTTfrog  see  Gal.  vi.  1.  The  Codd.  A.B,  read  here,  as  in  GaL  vi  1, 
^po^rof,  which  however  Lachmann  has  not  adopted  in  the  present 
pwsage,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Btickert.) 


PART  SECOND 

(V.l— XL   1.) 

§  5.  Thb  Incestuous  Pkbsoh. 

(v,  1-18.) 

Vers.  1,  2. — With  a  glance  at  the  presumption  of  some  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  Paul  mentions,  for  their  humiliation,  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  their. church  lived  in  illicit  intercourse  with  his 
stepmother.  Undoubtedly  in  the  most  exalted  and  best- constituted 
comniunity,  an  individual  may  fall  into  gross  error ;  but  then  the 
body  should  decidedly  exhibit  its  displeasure  against  the  offending 
member.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Corinth ;  the  general  moral 
sluggishness  displayed  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  this  occurrence 
was  viewed ;  for  they  still  tolerated  the  sinner  in  their  community,  and 
thus  gave  evidence  that  they  were  not  sensible  of  the  enormity  of 
his  offence  Paul  therefore  justly  reproves  the  church,  not  as  a  num- 
ber of  separate  individuals,  but  as  a  living,  united  body,  in  one  re- 
bukes them  all,  and  with  the  excommunication  of  the  offender, 
delivers  a  serious  rebuke  to  the  whole  church.  ("0X6)^  can  only  mean 
"  altogether,  in  general,"  as  in  vi.  7.  The  general  idea  of  unlawful 
lust,  expressed  here  by  -nopvela^  is  then  characterized  specially  by 
the  Kol  TOLavrri^  even  8vch^  as  a  form  of  this  sin,  rare  even  among 
heathens.  Its  emphatic  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
is  explained  by  what  precedes.*  Paul  had  said :  Shall  I  appear 
among  you  as  a  severe  father,  or  in  gentleness  ?  He  continues  : 
How  can  I  act  otherwise  than  with  severity,  when  fornication  gener- 
ally  prevails  among  you,  and  in  such  a  form  ?  Billroth's  observation 
upon  this  view,  "  that  the  use  of  language  does  not  sustain  this 
remark,  since  by  invariable  usage  ml  roiavrri  implies  nothing  different 
from  that  before-mentioned,  but  merely  gives  a  more  exact  definition 
of  it,"  I  cannot  understand,  as  the  subject  here  is  certainly  the 
same  offence,  only  more  precisely  stated.  Calvin  refers  oAwf  to  the 
certainty  of  the  report ;  but  Biickert  would  connect  it  with  that 

*  To  mark  this  distinctly,  Lachmaiyi  dosos  the  paragraph  at  dwdfut,  and  eonnects  iv. 
SI  Immediately  with  y.  1. 
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which  precedes,  so  that  SXco^  =  yovv  would  stand  in  the  signification 
of  certe  quidem;  but*  neither  acceptation  is  natural.  The  only  ex- 
planation of  this  difficult  pMsage,  which,  apart  from  the  above, 
Beems  to  me  philologically  defensible,  is  that  which  interprets  tkoyg  as, 
I  briefly  say.  (See  Passow,  in  his  Lex.  on  this  word.)  Then  the  con- 
nexion would  run  thus  :  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  the  rod,  or  in 
love  ?  the  former  will,  alas !  be  doubtless  requisite,  or,  I  must,  alas! 
80  interrogate  you,  since,  to  say  in  brief,  we  hear  of  fornication 
among  you — The  expression  ^  yvvrj  rov  rrarpdc  certainly  indicates 
the  stepmother,  as  a«  n^it.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Lev.  xvii.  7,  8. — ^^;t«v, 
Hke  habere  [Suet.  Aug.  c.  63,  Cic.  ad  div.  ix.  26],  denotes  euphe- 
mistically sexual  intercourse. — In  ver.  2  nevBeTv  is  opposed  to  ^vac- 
(jMu,  as  expressing  that  pain  of  repentance  which  of  necessity 
excludes  presumption.  The  sincere  believer  not  only  exercises  a 
painful  repentance  for  his  own  sins,  but  in  brotherly  sympathy  also 
for  those  of  others.  The  spirit  of  Christ  expands  restricted  indi- 
vidual feeling  and  consciousness  over  a  wider  circle. — For  dpO^  Ik 
fieaov,  the  text.  rec.  has  i^aQO^,  but  the  Oodd.  decidedly  favour  the 
simple.  The  i^aoO^  is  possibly  taken  from  ver.  13.  The  phrase 
(upeiv  k  fieaov  can  here  only  signify  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical 
commnnion.  The  form  means  properly  "  put  away,  t.  e.,  kill,"  but 
excluaion  is  to  be  understood  as  a  spiritual  death  [see  Lev.  xviii.  29, 
XX.  11 ;  Deut.  xvii.  7,  12,  xix.  15,  xxi.  21]  as  lopping  off  a  member 
from  the  body  of  Christ.  The  expression  has  its  oiigin  without  doubt 
in  the  above  cited  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  crime 
here  specified  is  under  the  formula  n-^nn  b^s  *^*;*^?  punished  with 
death.  The  temporal  extirpation  is  conceived  by  the  apostle  in  a 
spiritual  sense.    See  particulars  at  ver.  5.) 

Vers.  8,  4 — With  this  indifference  and  deadness  of  the  present 
Corinthians,  Paul  contrasts  his  spiritual  participation  in  the  occur- 
rences of  their  church,  although  physically  absent,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  his  stem  moral  indignation  towards  the  offender,  an  indig- 
nation which  had  led  him  immediately  to  pronounce  a  definite 
judgment,  which  they  were  yet  to  expect.  By  thus  putting  the  case, 
the  apostle  aroused  the  idea  in  his  readers  that  they,  it  was  true, 
stood  in  external  proximity  to  each  other,  but  were  in  truth  more 
widely  sundered  than  the  locally  distant,  but  spiritually  present 
apostle.  Lachmann  omits  the  first  d>g  before  dTrwv,  and  it  certainly 
appears  out  of  place,  besides  which  it  is  wanting  in  A.B,C.D.  and  in 
several  other  authorities. — 2<i5/ia  and  TtvevfJia  stand  here  as  in  Eora. 
viii.  10, 18,  and  Eph.  iv.  4,  merely  as  designating  the  material  and 
the  spiritual. — The  /ce/cptKa,  I  have  Judged,  does  not  imply  that  the 
apostle  wishes  his  opinion  to  be  considered  as  a  command,  for  that 
is  contradicted  by  the  succeeding  avvaxOevTO)v  vjiiwv,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  to  be  understood  thus :  "  I  have  already  mentally  determined, 
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I  have  not  for  one  moment  wavered  in  the  decision/' — ^In  ver.  8  the 
owTG),  thriSy  may  imply-  that  the  act  was  accompanied  by  aggravating 
circumstances  ;  but  is  most  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
had  committed  the  incest  as  a  member  of  a  Christian  body.  It  thus 
meanSy  "  under  these  circumstances." — The  h  tw  dvdfMaTi  k.  r.  A.,  is 
to  be  connected  with  awaxfiivrtjv  k.  t.  X.^  but  on  the  contrary,  trvv 
T^  dvvdfia  K.  T.  X,  with  napadovvai.  The  mention  of  power  agrees 
better  with  the  declaration  of  the  sentence,  to  which  it  gives  im- 
pressiveness ;  the  mention  of  the  name  accords  better  with  their 
assembUng,  and  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  those  assembled 
are,  or  should_be.  The  words  have  an  evident  reference  to  Matth. 
xviii.  20,  "  Where  tw(^  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name^ 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/'  But  Paul  speaks  of  this  assem* 
bly,  at  which  he  professes  to  be  present  in  spirit,  in  order  to  indicate 
to  them  in  a  delicate  manner  how  they  should  conduct  themselves 
in  the  matter ;  in  the  name,  t.  6.,  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  obedience  to  his  command  [Matth.  xviiL 
18 ;  John  xx.  23],  they  should  assemble  themselves  together  and 
remove  the  offender.  Finally,  this  passage  belongs  to  those  in  the 
New  Testament  which  point  to  a  democratic  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  church ;  for  it  is  of  course  improbable  that  the 
awaxOivTcjv  vfujv^  you  being  gathered  together y  refers  only  to  pres- 
byters and  rulers  of  the  church. 

Ver.  5. — Here  follows  then  what  may  be  deemed  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  expression  in  ver.  2,  alpeiv  iK  fiiaov,  Paul  desires  that 
they  "  deliver  over  to  Satan"  {napa6oi)vcu  tw  aaravg)  the  sinner,  and 
that  "  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved" 
(elg  dkeOgov  Trj(;  aapKo^^  Iva  rh  irvevfia  octO^),  It  is  of  course  to  be  un- 
derstood that  all  interpretations  are  condemned  in  advance  which 
deny  the  real  existence  of  Satan,*  this  being  acknowledged  by  Paul 
and  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  A  mere  form  of  excom- 
munication cannot  therefore  be  found  in  napadovvcu  tw  aarav^.f  But 
the  form  may  certainly  indicate  exclusion  firom  church  fellowship,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  signify  a  real  separation  from  the  blessed  communion  of 
light,  and  a  surrendering  to  the  unholy  principle  of  darkness.  Christ 
exercises  a  twofold  power  :  first  in  attracting  congenial,  secondly  in 
repelling  alien,  spirits.  But  the  addition  elg  dXeSpov  rijg  aapKog^  Iva  to 
TTvevfia  au)6^,/or  the  destruction,  etc.,  renders  necessary  a  closer  defi- 
nition of  the  form  napadovvcu  tw  aarav^ ;  since  but  for  that  clause,  we 
might  easily  refer  this  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  man,  even  to 

*  So  Grafe  in  three  Kdnigsberg  FeBtprogramme  of  1799,  1800,  and  1806.  By  Satan 
he  understands  a  human  accuser  before  the  tribunal 

f  A  reference  to  the  three  descriptions  of  Jewish  excommunication  ^jua  (for  thirty 
days),  6^n  (for  ninety  days),  and  Mr|)|«(for  ever),  lends  no  aid  in  interpreting  the  paa- 
sage. 
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the  itvevfia.  Such  is  not  Paurs  desire,  but  rather  that  by  delivering  the 
flesh  a  prey  to  Satan,  the  spirit  may  be  saved.  As  the  salvation  is 
transferred  to  the  final  day  of  decision,  the  destraction  must  be  consid- 
ered as  temporal  ruin,  and  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  flesh,  can  denote 
only  the  true  internal  man,  the  f  (7a>  dv$p<»mog^  in  opposition  to  the  i^cj 
ivdpmo^,  [Sqp  Bom.  vii  22.]  Yet  odp^  must  not  be  restricted  to 
mere  bodily  sufferings  and  diseases  ;  loss  of  worldly  goods  and  rela^ 
tions,  and  all  external  sorrows,  are  to  be  included,  ^  well  as  more 
especially  the  painfid  consciousness  of  being  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munity of  £iith  and  love,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  being  again 
accepted.  The  really  difficult  question  is  now  this  :  how  can  Paul 
require  any  one  to  be  given  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
fleshy  that  the  soul  may  thereby  be  saved,  as  this  does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend  upon  the  eoccommunicating  churchy  but  upon  the  person  excom- 
municated and  Satan?  If  the  person  excluded  does  not  obey  the 
admonition,  he  may  be  ruined  in  soul,  and  what  is  to  restrict 
Satan  to  attacking  only  his  body,  and  not  his  soul  likewise  P  The 
former  of  these  two  points  is,  however,  not  so  difficult,  for  mani- 
festly the  Iva  rb  wveviia  (xw^  implies  not  that  he  must  be  saved, 
but  only  that  he  m>ay,  in  fact  that  the  possibility  of  salvation 
may  be  still  left  to  him.  But  then,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the 
second  is  all  the  greater,  for  the  context  manifestly  demands  the 
supposition  that  the  act  of  exclusion  facilitates  the  saving  of  the 
BouL  The  sinner  is  to  be  given  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  that  thereby,  where  it  is  possible,  his  soul  may  be  saved, 
which  otherwise  were  certainly  lost.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
delivering  to  Satan,  would  in  all  respects  add  to  the  difficulty  of  sal- 
vation,* first,  by  withdrawing  the  means  of  grace  found  in  the 
church,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then  by  enhancing 
the  temptations  proceeding  from  the  element  of  darkness,  to  which 
he  was  already  sufficiently  exposed  within  the  protecting  limits  of 
the  church.  If  'napadovvai  rw  awrav^  stood  alone,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  suppose,  as  already  observed,  that  the  offender  was  to  be 
entirely  given  up,  as  one  that  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  by  the  addition,  the  punishment  rather  appears  the  means  of 
salvation,  for  which  reason  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iL  6,  himself  proposes  his 
re-admission,  as  the  sinner  had  repented.  In  the  parallel  passage,  1 
Tim.  i.  20,  it  is  said,  "  Whom  I  have  delivered  over  to  Satan  that 
they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  (oO^  napidGyica  roi  aarav^,  Iva  rai- 
ivvS^i  fiij  plaa<fyrjfieiv.)  Thus  here  also  the  delivering  over  to  Satan 
^^  a  disciplinary  aim.  But  how  is  it  intended  that  the  power  of 
Satan  shall  be  limited  to  the  flesh  ?     We  may  say  that  since  the 

^  Tertollian  and  Ambroee  explain  aapKdi  6Xe6poc  to  signify  everlasting  damnation, 
^^  refer  the  saving  of  the  irvevfjui  to  the  churchy  which  is  to  be  saved  by  excluding  evil. 
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Lord  listens  to  the  prayer  of  them  that  fear  him,  he  is  to  be  en- 
treated to  restrain  the  power  of  Satan,  as  in  Job's  case  (chap,  i.), 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  is  presupposed.  So  Grotius.  Or 
we  may  suppose  that  the  apostle  ascribes  to  the  church  itself  the 
power  of  limiting  that  of  Satan,  because  God  dwells  and  works  in 
it.  I  believe  that  the  apostolic  representation  tends  to  the  latter 
view.*  Were  mere  ordinary  prayer  here  spoken  of,  it  would  have 
been  differently  expressed.  Paul  evidently  expresses  the  conscious-' 
ness  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  ;  sin,  however,  may  be  entirely 
ot  partially  retained.  With  Ananias  and  Sapphira  it  was  entirely 
(Acts  v.),  with  this  Corinthian  sinner  partially  retained.  Finally,  it 
follows  of  course  that  with  this  resolution  of  the  church  to  deliver 
.him  over  to  the  power  of  Satan,f  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh 
(under  which  also  all  the  sufferings  of  the  iwxrj  are  to  be  reckoned), 
but  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  continual  prayer  was  made  by  the 
church  for  the  offender,  and  thus  his  spiritual  connexion  with  the 
church  would  be  maintained,  and  he  could  be  brought  back  into  the 
way  of  salvation.  (Chrysostom  discriminates  between  nopadoi^vcu 
and  ifcdovvcuj  the  latter  signifying  a  perfect  giving  up,  while  the  for- 
mer retains  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  Paul  chose  the  words,  he 
says  :  dvolycjv  ahrio  r^f  fieravoiag  rd^  Ovpag  kcu  &on€p  ncudayioyoi  tov 
ToiovTov  TTopaSidovg^  opening  to  him  the  door  of  repentance,  and  cfe- 
livering  such  an  one  as  to  a  discipliner.  In  the  hand  of  God,  even 
Satan  is  made  an  instructor  for  believers. 

Vers.  6-8.  J — Under  such  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
continued  the  apostle,  their  glorying  (in  their  wisdom  and  spiritual 
gifts)  seemed  singular.  It  is  evident  that  jPaul  meant  properly  to 
say  that  this  occurrence,  and  their  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  proved 
how  much  true  spiritual  life  was  wanting,  how  pollution  had  actti^ 
ally  resulted  among  them.  He  however  forbearingly  states  only 
that  it  might  result.  The  whole  admonition  is  clothed  in  symbolic 
language,  based  upon  the  typical  signification  of  the  Passover,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  ordinances  respecting  it.  The  leaven  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  image  of  sin  ;  and  in  the  command  to  purify  the 
house  from  it.  At  the  dawning  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xiii.  3-7),  is  im- 

♦  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Lightfoot,  Vitringa,  Wol?  and  others,  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion.  Only  that  they  erroneously  conceive  this  to  be  an  especial 
Charisma^  while  it  rather  arose  only  from  the  Divine  Spirit  filling  the  church.  The  sarae 
were  just  as  possible  in  the  present  day,  if  the  spirit  that  infiuenco6  the  church  possessed 
the  intensity  which  manifested  itself  in  the  apostolic  time& 

f  Billroth  adopts  Grotius'  explanation  of  the  passage,  but  treats  the  whole  as  a  Je^vr- 
ish  representation.  He  says,  "It  is  presupposed  of  Satan  that  he  desired  to  inflict  pain 
upon  him;"  this  presumption  ho  appears  disposed  to  regard  as  false.  But  as  in  Chriat  is 
necessarily  salvation,  out  of  him  is  destruction,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  man,  if  tlie  powers 
of  darkness  are  not  expressly  confined  to  the  lower  province  of  the  aa'pf. 

J  That  the  words  otl  fiiKpu  k.  r.  ?..  can  be  read  as  an  iambic  trimeter,  is  only  to  be 
considered  accidental     (See  Winor^s  Gr.  p.  662),  [but  omitted  in  the  6th  ed.] — [K. 
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pBed  the  moral  commandment  to  walk  purely  and  inoflfensively. 
The  image,  finally,  is  not  maintained  with  entire  consistency,  as 
often  happens  with  the  apostle,  e.  g.y  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  seq.  In  ver.  7 
the  image  is  so  applied  that  the  Corinthians  collectively  constitute 
the  (fwpojui  veov,  irom  which  all  leaven  is  to  be  banished  ;  in  ver.  8, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  represented  as  keeping  the  festival,  but 
tasting  no  leaven.  These,  however,  are  free  variations  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  figure, which  by  no  means  impair  the  principal  thought. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  apostle  regarding  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  well  as  the  clause  koL  yap  to  ndaxa  ^ifuov  tmep  ^fiwv  trv^, 
X^LOTo^Jor  ourpassover  was  sacrificed/or  w«,  viz.,  Christy  abundantly 
demonstrate  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend  merely  an  accidental 
ttae  of  the  Old  Testatnent,  but  an  explanation  harmonizing  with  his 
own  opinion.  The  words  quoted  show  clearly  that  Paul  conceives 
the  entire  idea  of  the  Paschal  feast,  in  its  higher  import  and  relations. 
Christians  likewise  have  their  paschal  lamb  (to  ndoxa  =  r»5?,  signi- 
fies the  paschal  lamb,  and  Passover,  see  Matth.  xxvi.  17),  which 
they  partake  in  the  holy  supper ;  they  also  avoid  the  leaven  (sin), 
hearing  themselves  as  true  d^vfioiy  and  walking  in  purity  and  truth. 
It  is  possible  that  this  passage  originated  in  the  design  to  exhibit  to 
the  followers  of  Peter  that  the  Christians  possessed  the  essentials  of 
the  old  covenant,  though  without  the  Jewish  form.  It  is  alpo  possi- 
ble that  the  period  of  the  Easter  festival  gave  occasion  to  the  apos- 
tle to  make  use  of  this  explanation.  But  we  are  not  to  deduce  from 
the  words  KoOutg  ioTs  d^vfwty  as  ye  are  unleavened^  any  meaning  like 
the  following  :  "  As  ye  even  now  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  by 
Kason  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  f  for  it  is  not  probable  that  in 
the  churches  as  founded  by  Paul  the  Jewish  form  of  celebration 
^ould  find  place.  The  words  can  only  be  translated  :  "As  ye,  then, 
^^e  destined  to  keep  yourselves  free  from  the  leaven  of  sin."  (Gro- 
tiiis  defends  the  other  acceptation  of  d^vfiogy  and  compares  daiTogy 
awvof.)  Nor  can  the  passage  be  employed  as  a  stringent  proof  that 
already  an  annual  Passover  or  Easter  festival  was  celebrated ;  for 
the  typical  representation  of  Paul  accords  rather  with  the  exhorta- 
tion to  keep  in  the  gospel  a  perpetual  Passover.  But  it  is  liighly 
probable  that,  from  an  early  period,  the  weekly  celebration  on  Friday 
wid  Sunday  ndaxa  oTovpcjoifiov  and  dvaaTdoifwv^  was  marked  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover  by  increased  solenmity,  and  therein  was 
^rtually  expressed  the  idea  of  the  festival.  (In  ver.  6,  (pvgafia. 
lump^  is  the  church,  fvfi?/,  leaven,  the  member  that  can  infect  it. 
See  on  Matth.  xiii.  33,  where  the  leaven  is  employed  in  a  good  sense 
—In  ver.  7,  the  word  iKKaddpaTs  refers  to  the  custom  among  the 
"CW8  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  dwellings,  that  no  leaven  may 
'^main ;  an  image  of  moral  strictness  and  fidelity  in  purifying  from 
»  Seo  Suiceri  These,  a.  v.  Trutj^a,  page  621. 
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Bin.  The  terms  new  and  old  refer  to  the  new  and  old  covenant. 
The  imep  ^fuHv  has  very  considerable  authorities  against  it,  for  which 
reason  Lachmann  has  not  retained  it.  When  we,  however,  con- 
sider how  easily  the  preceding  TjfiCJv  might  lead  to  its  omission,  and 
how  little  motive  existed  for  the  addition,  it  still  appears  to  be 
genuine.  For  irvOrj'  the  text.  rec.  has  iOvBrj.  As  this  is  the  more 
unusual  form,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  be  not  preferable.— In  ver. 
8,  loprd^eiv  contains  the  idea  of  consecrated,and  especially  conse- 
crated to  God. — Kafcca  appears  to  correspond  to  elXiKpiveta^  and 
nairqpia  to  dXrftua :  the  two  former  words  point  to  the  negative,  the 
latter  to  the  positive  element  of  good  and  evil.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  apostle  now  at  once  corrects  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  with  reference  to  a  passage  in  his  earlier 
letter,  which  is  lost.  The  warning  which  it  contained  to  avoid 
association  with  dissolute  persons  and  gross  sinners,  they  had  applied 
to  all  men,  instead  of  restricting  its  reference,  as  Paul  intended,  to 
those  who  gave  themselves  out  as  believers.  Probably  this  was 
done  by  Paul's  adversaries,  in  order  to  represent  his  commands  -as 
impracticable.  (Iwavafuywadai  is  found  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  2  Thess.  iii.  14.  In  the  LXX.  it  stands  for  ^Virjn^  e.  g.^ 
Hos.  TO.  8,  "  to  have  fellowship,  intercourse,"  is  accustomed  always 
to  produce  a  communication  of  spiritual  properties,  on  one  side  or  the 
other. — ^In  ver.  10,  I  understand  the  teal  ov  tovtwc,  as  does  Winer 
(Gr.  §61. 4,)  thus:  "And  indeed  [as  is  obvious]  I  do  not  mean 
that  ye  should  altogether  avoid  intercourse  with  the  carnal  of  this 
world."  Billroth  interprets  it,  "  not,  assuredly,  with  the  fornicators 
of  this  world,  but  only  not  with  licentious  members  of  the  church," 
which  appears  to  mo  somewhat  difficult ;  ndm-toc^  according  to  this, 
must  be  enclosed  in  commas,  and  mean  "as  is  self-evident."  True, 
this  is  included  in  the  idea,  yet  scarcely  in  the  single  expression 
ndvTtjg. — Koofiog  ovrog,  according  to  the  analogy  of  alcirv  ovro^y  is 
strictly  pleonastic  ;  Kdofwg  alone  were  sufficient,  but  as  subsequently 
Koofiog  is  employed  in  another  signification  =  olKovfievrj^  Paul,  to 
distinguish  them,  adds  ovrog, — ^For  d^eiAere  Lachmann  reads  w^ciAtre. 
The  sense  allows  either  ;  ye  mttst  go  out  of  the  world,  or,  ye  must 
have  gone  out  from  it.  Critical  authorities,  however,  incline  to 
6(l>EiXETt. — ^In  ver.  11  vwi  does  not  refer  to  time,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  ver.  9,  but  it  indicates  the  inference  "  rather*  have  I  writ- 
ten to  you."  See  vil  14,  xii.  8,  xv.  20. — The  words  which  follow 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  citation  from  the  earlier  epistle  ;  they 
only  state  more  precisely  the  import  of  its  language.  *0vofjia^6ii€vog 
signifies  here  "  calls  himself  only,  without  being  so :"  rowvrog^  is 
likewise  to  be  understood  reprovingly. — MtjSI  oweoBieiv^  not  even  to 

*  More  exactly  explained  "  bat  (now  — )  as  the  case  stands,  in  &ct"    See  note  on 
Rom.  iil  21.— [K. 
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eof  with,  which  connects  itself  somewhat  irregularly  with  the  pre- 
ceding, heightens  the  fiij  (rvvavcLfilywodai,  not  to  associaie  with  ;  it 
indicates  the  entire  renunciation  of  fiimiliar  intercourse.  [See  Matth, 
xviii  18.]  The  severe  ecclesiastical  penance  of  the  ancient  church 
is  here  defined  by  the  apostle  himself^^  and  we  can  only  regard  it  as 
a  sign  of  the  church's  decline  that  this  command  now  not  only  i» 
w*  carried  out,  but  cannot  be. 

Vers.  12, 13. — ^That  Paul  was  not  alluding  to  those  without 
the  church,  he  proves  finally  from  his  own  position,  and  that  of  all 
Christians  with  respect  to  them.  In  the  entire  diversity  of  their 
spheres  of  life,  the  Christians  had  only  to  judge  themselves,  not 
others,  and  could  thence  only  exclude  the  profligate  from  their 
community,  (The  Jpiwsage  vi.  2  by  no  means  contradicts  the 
assertion  that  God  alone  judgeth  them  that  are  without  the  church, 
for  tie  latter  is  spoken  of  judgment  in  this  life,  in  the  former  pas- 
sage of  the  last  judgment,  which  the  Lord  will  accomplish  in  and 
through  his  saints.  In  ver.  12,  «o/  is  probably  an  erroneous  addi- 
tion ;  it  is  wanting  in  A.B.C.F.G.  ;  Lachmann  also  omits  it ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  kj{^vu  is  decidedly  preferable-  to  the  usual 
*P*vtt.  It  is  best  to  point  it  with  Lachmann  thus :  ov^  tw^  taw 
'^  fL^iwTt^  TCfvg  6k  efyi  6  Seb^  icpivei ; — ^On  ol  If w  and  ol  ioo)  see  Col. 
1^-  5 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12  ;  the  representations  in  which  are  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  church  encloses  the  faithful  like  a  temple,  within 
^hose  hallowed  precincts  strangers  may  not  set  a  foot. — For  i^oQare 
Ifl  found  i^apeire,  i^cupeiTs^  k^alperSy  i^dpere.  But  only  the  first  two 
forms  can,  from  critical  considerations,  and  with  respect  to  ver.  2, 
come  under  notice.  Of  these  i^apeiTs  is  the  usual  text,  while  t^dpart 
has  the  authority  of  the  codices  A.B.C.D.F.G.,  and  others,  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  therefore  doubtless  deserves  the  preference. — The  conjec- 
ture of  nSpvov  for  Troviypov  is  very  plausible,  because  the  appellation 
6  novTjgog  commonly  designates  the  devil.  But  the  supposition  is 
unsupported  by  critical  authority.) 

§  6.  Law-suits. 

(VI.  1-20.) 

Ver.  1.— The  mention  just  made  of  the  judging  of  unbelievers 
leads  the  apostle  to  speak  of  another  unbecoming  custom  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  which  required  reproof :  they  appealed  ^for 
the  adjustment  of  their  difierences  to  the  heathen  authorities.  This 
is  severely  condemned  by  the  apostle.     The  Christians  were  not  to 

♦  Theodoret  sajs  in  this  place :  el  6i  koivt/c  Tpo^^q  rol^  roiovroi^  ov  Set  Koivuveiv  ifirov 
ve  fivartxr/c  re  Kol  deiact  -^nct  if  we  should  not  commune  with  such  persofia  in  comnum 
tMiiSj  much  less  in  that  which  is  mystical  and  Divine^  i.  e.,  the  holy  Snpper. 
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erect  themselves  into  judges  over  the  heathen,  but  it  was  yet  mow 
inconsistent  that  they,  who  were  one  day  to  judge  the  world  with 
Christ,  should  set  the  heathen  as  judges  over  themselves.^  This 
discussion,  like  several  others  of  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  moderate  exaggerated  ideas  respecting  the  moral 
condition  of  the  apostolic  churches.  Although  so  short  a  period 
had  intervened  since  the  Christian  church-  had  sprung  into  life  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  where  the  beUevers  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul,  neither  said  any,  of  his  possessions,  that  they 
were  his  own  (Acts  iv.  82),  the  power  of  the  Spirit  filling  the  church 
had  lost  so  much  in  intensity,  that  in  Corinth  they  openly  disputed 
before  heathen  rulers  on  questions  of  property  (ver.  7).  And  yet  in 
this  church  the  Charismata  prevailed  so  powerfully  I  But  so  much 
the  bolder  appears  the  feith  of  Paul,  who,  in  a  community  where  so 
much  was  wanting,  could  nevertheless  distinguish  the  germ  of  the 
new  creation,  which  was  destined  to  renovate  the  world. — ^Finally, 
we  are  doubtless  to  suppose  that  this  practice  of  the  Corinthians,  so 
much  condemned  by  the  apostle,  of  bringing  their  differences  before 
heathen  judges,  instead  of  Christian  arbitrator^,  was  occasicmed  by 
their  internal  dissensions.  Love  and  confidence  had  vanished.  But 
this  again  is  censured  by  the  apostle  (ver.  7);  no  such  disputes  among 
Christians  should  exist.  (Xlpdyfca  is  here  lawsuit,  elsewhere,  koyogy 
causa, — On  i-ni,  coram,  see  Mark  xiii.  9  ;  Acts  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  19. — 
For  ddiKcjv  in  ver.  6,  stands  dmarc^v.  The  expression  is  not  intended 
to  attach  individual  blame  to  heathen  rulers,  as  being  intentionally 
unjust,  but  only  to  mark  their  general  character,  the  absence  of 
Christian  righteousness,  precisely  as  the  designation  dyioi  indicates 
nothing  individual  among  the  Christians.    See  on  Bom.  i.  7.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — The  argument  for  the  unlawfulness  of  such  proceed- 
ings is  based  by  Paul  on  the  higher  destiny  of  believers  to  judge 
the  world,  nay  angels  :  in  tbe  consciousness  of  this,  they  should  as- 
suredly be  competent  to  adjust  inferior  differences.  The  form  ^  ovic 
oldare,  or  know  ye  noty  and  the  ovk  oldare  of  ver.  3,  shew  that  the 
apostle  supposes  the  Corinthians  already  acquainted  with  their  lofty 
calling  ;  the  wosds  may  be  rendered,  ye  know  certainly  right  well  I 
As  respects  this  judging  by  believers,  we  have  no  foundation  for  re- 
ceiving Kglveiv  simply  for  KaTcucplveiv,  As  in  speaking  of  angels, 
good  as  well  as  badf  must  be  included,  the  noafw^  likewise,  although 

*  In  consequence  of  these  apostolic  injUDCtions,  it  happened  that  tbe  bishops  obtained 
a  jurisdiction.  (See  Euseb.  yita  Const,  iv.  27.)  How  this  was  exercised  by  worthy 
bishops  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Ambrose  (August  conf.  vi.  3).  But  the  right  of  ju- 
risdiction was,  from  an  early  period,  restricted  to  civil  causes;  criminal  cases  were  referred 
to  ordinary  tribunals,  as  is  proved  by  the  Rescript  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  in  the  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  1,  tit  iv.  lex  7. 

f  Bad  angels  likewise  are  called  only  dyyeXoL^  although  seldom,  as  in  2  Peter  ii.  4* 
Rev.  ix.  16.    Also  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  the  expression  implies  good  and  bad  angelsi 
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opposed  to  the  cbuiob  as  the  actual  dwelling-place  of  the  saintB, 
contains  not  only  those  who  are  eternally  condemned,  but  ako  such 
as,  not  havmg  yet  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  live,  nevertheless,  in  a 
condition  relatively  faithfuL     (See  on  Matth.  xxv.  81,  37  ;  Bom.  ii. 
1.)    However  this  idea,  in  its,  simple  tbrm,  as  propounded  by  the 
apostle,  appears  doubtful  to  most  interpreters.     They  consider  that 
it  would  elevate  Christians  too  highly  to  make  them  judges  over 
the  world  of  men  and  angels ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  sin  appears  to  many  to  degrade  man  too  low.      But  pre- 
cisely in  this  lies  the  sublimity  of  scripture  doctrine,  that  alike  in 
height  and  depth  it  passes  &r  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  human 
vision.    Let  us  consider  this  idea  more  closely  in  connexion  with 
the   Scripture  doctrines    generally.    As  the  future   is  employed 
upon  both  occasions  (icgtvwai^  Kpivovfiev),  there  can  be  no  reference 
to  a  present  function  of  believers  ;  the  intermediate  present  {Kpivercu) 
is  determined  by  the  futures.     In  the  tjfi^pa  icpiaeu)^  the  universal 
judgm^t  of  the  world  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  the  future 
judgment,  and  this  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Christ  (see  on  Acts 
xvii.31 ;  Bom.  ii.  16),  but  agrees  perfectly  with  the  sentiment  of  our 
Passage,  inasmuch  as  believers  do  not  judge  men  and  angels  tmihout 
Christ,  but  inYA  him,  indeed  he  in  them,  for  the  judging  power  of 
the  feithful  is  Christ  in  us.     They  come  not  into  judgment,  because 
whoever  believes  in  him  is  judged  already  (John  iil  18),  and  the 
Wd  himself  says,  agreeably  to  this  unity  of  Christ  with  his  faith- 
"^^  •  In  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the 
*hix>tto  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging 
^  twelve  tribes  of  Israel     (See  on  Matth.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii. 
•)      But  what  Christ  here  promises  \o   the   twelve,  as  repre- 
s^^tatives  of  the  church,  he  promises  in  another  passage  to  all  be- 
^^®^^t8  (see  on  John  xviL  22).    All  the  prerogatives  of  Christ  belong 
V)  the  church,  which  itself  is,  and  is  called  the  true  Christ, 
on  1  Cor.  xii  12.)     It  must  be  allowed  that  this  vast  thought, 
^>iich  indeed  elevates  man  to  a  dizzy  height,  becomes  wholly  inad- 
fiiisfiible  as  applied  to  every  member  of  the  external  church.    But 
in  the  apostolic  times  the  visible  church  'corresponded  better  with 
its  ideal  than  at  present ;  ^aul  could  therefore  make  the  statement 
entirely  olyectively,  without  marking  the  difference  between /orm 
and  essence.    But  the  Saviour  himself  (MattL  xiiL  47)  finds  both 
good  and  bad  fish  in  the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  evi* 
dence  of  our  senses  informs  us  that  in  the  visible  church  itself,  a 
f^fiog  exists,  even  unto  the  present  day ;  nay,  that  in  the  true 
members  of  the  spiritual  church,  in  those  bom  again  of  water  and 
Spiritj  there  lives  still  in  their  old  man  the  principle  of  the  icoafiog^ 
wbicby  however,  they  unceasingly  judge.      The  assertion,  therefore, 
tbiit  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  of  men  and  angels,  can  apply 
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in  its  full  force  only  to  the  spirits  of  the  perfected  righteoiis  (Hebi 
xii.  28),  i.  €.,  to  the  members  of  the  invisible  church  in  their  perfect 
state.  In  these  humanity  attains  its  true  ide^l,  and  to  them  ap- 
plies, in  its  fullest  sense,  Ps.  viii.  7  (according  to  the  explanatioD 
in  Heb.  ii.  6,  seq.),  "thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet/' 
Angels  themselves  stand  lower  in  the  order  of  being  than  those 
in  whose  hearts  Christ  is  formed.  (See  further  on  Heb.  i.  14, 
xii.-23.)  The  only  tolerable  means  of  escaping,  m  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  passage,  the  thought  from  which  many  revolt,  that 
believers  shall  judge  with  Christ,  is,  with  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret,  to  lay  stress  on  the  "  in  you"  (^  v  viuv  KpiveraC).  This  prep-* 
osition  would  seem  to  indicate  (as  also  Billroth  holds)  that  in  its 
true  character^  (from  which  Billroth  distinguishes  the  mere  form 
of  representaiionj  based  on  the  false  Jewish  conception)  the  judg- 
ment by  the  believers  is  simply  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
s])iritual  life  in  them  upon  the  world,  and  upon  angels,  according  to 
the  analogy  in  Matth.  xii.  42,  where  it  says  :  ffatjiXiaoa  votov  dvaa^ 
Ti'foeTcu  KOI  naraxpivel  Trjv  yevedv  rauTTp^j  kclL  dvdpeg  Ntvmreu  avatmy- 
ftnvTcu  Kot  KaroKptvovai  rrjv  yevedv  TavrrfVy  "  The  queen  of  the  south 
shall  arise/*  etc.  But  Billroth  is  sufficiently  unprejudiced  to  allow 
that  this  negative  kind  of  judgment  does  not  agree  with  the  course 
of  the  argument,  as  Rapholius  has  already  ably  proved.  The  capabil- 
ity of  judging  positively  in  inferior  matters,  would  seem  to  be  argued 
from  their  capacity  for  higher  judgment ;  the  latter  must  therefore, 
according  to  Paul's  views,  have  been  necessarily  positive.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  this  as  belonging  merely  to  the  form  of  repre- 
sentation, we  must  rather  regard  it  as  expressing  the  essentitU  nature 
of  the  judgment.  If  we  but  maintain  the  real  communication  of 
the  Divine*  nature  to  believers  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
conceiving  them  as  rulers  and  judges  with  Christ  (Matth.  xxv.  40)  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  Rev.  xx.  4),  and  him  as  the  first-born  among  brethren. 
(See  on  Rom.  viii.  29.)  (In  ver.  2  ^  is  sancti(med  by  the  most 
weighty  authorities,  viz.,  A.C.D.F.G.  Then,  after  the  analogy  of 
U7/Ti  ye  0L(jjTiKdy  the  clause  ical  el  k.  t.  A,.,  must  bo  taken  as  a  question  ; 
without  an  interrogation  the  sense  would  be  :  "  And  if  by  you  the 
world  is  to  bo  judged,  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  appear  before  such 
inferior  tribunals."  Doubtless  Kpirijpiov  signifies  fijst,  tribunal  [Janou 
ii.  6],  but  here,  according  to  ver.  4,  suit  at  law,  =  Kpifmra  in  ver.  7. 
It  is  best,  with  Billroth,  to  understand  the  interrogatory  as  depend- 
ing on  ori,  and  erase  the  note  of  interrogation  after  nptvovai, — The 
epithet  iXdxcara  contrasts  controversies  concerning  earthly  things 

*  According  to  the  form  of  representation,  Billroth  admits  that  after  the  analogy  of 
^,  h'  Kigiiiik'8  "  through,"  but  according  lo  tlie  Iruo  conception,  **  in ;"  the  meaning,  there- 
fore may  bo,  "your  laith  is  tlie  measure  i4»pliecl  in  judging  the  world."  la  a  similar  "wajr 
every  idea  of  Uio  apostle  mi^Ut  bo  chauged  at  pleasure. 
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with  those  of  a  spiritual  nature. — In  ver.  8  ptog  has,  like  the  Latin 
seculum  in  ecclesiastical  language,  an  accessory  idea  of  something 
sinful ;  in  the  nobler  sense  ^(orj  is  used.  The  adjective  form  is 
found  again*  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxi  34. — Utjti  ye,  nedum, 
does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament.) 

Vers.  4-6. — The  apostle  in  continuation  reprehends  the  Corin- 
thians  for  addressing  themselves  to  strangers,  in  contentions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  and  also  because  that  they, 
who  would  be  so  wise,  could  not  find  among  themselves  one  wise 
man  who  could  arrange  such  differences  as  an  arbitrator.     (In  ver. 
4,  the  ^ovdevTifiewH,  iv  rg  iicKki]ai^^  those  of  no  account  in  the  churchy 
are  the  heathen  rulers.     See  on  ii.  6.     The  expression  is  difficult, 
and  must  not  be  referred  to  the  office,  for  Paul  by  no  means  despised 
the  heathen  authorities  [see  on  Rom.  xiii.  1]  ;  also  not  to  ih^  person^ 
for  the  church  of  Christ  despises  none  of  God's  creatures  ;  but  only 
to  the  dement  in  which  they  stand,  to  the  Koofiog.     The  rovrovg,  as 
in  ver.  6  and  ver.  8,  serves  only  to  indicate  more  pointedly  the  error 
of  applying  to  these  judges.     The  construing  of  KoBl^ere  as  impera- 
tive, although  defended  by  Ohrysostom,  Theodoret,  Grotius,  Calvin, 
and  Bengel,  is  less  probable  than  as  indicative,  for  the  reason  that  it 
Would  require  us  to  refer  i^ovdevrnUvoi  to  Christians,  which  evidently  is 
inappropriate,  and  also  on  account  of  what  follows. — In  ver.  5,  ivrpon?}^ 
'^nich  occurs  again  at  xv.  34,  signifies  "  a  shaming,"  see  on  iv.  14. — 
■lae  ovTog  and  ovde  elg  give  unwonted  emphasis  to  the  idea,  "  Is 
^ffldom  80  entirely  wanting  among  you  that  not  so  much  as  one 
'^ise  man  is  to  be  found  ?"    Atarcpiveiv  denotes  the  function  of  arbi- 
trator^ which  prevents  the  proper  Kpiveadai^  i,  e.,  carrying  on  a  lawsuit 
r^^^  the  judge. — The  form  dvd  fieoov  rov  d6eX,<l>ov  avrov  presents 
flllficxxlty ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  on  account  of  the  avrov^  aaX 
TOi;  ade^^oi)  has  been  interpolated,  a  reading,  however,  by  no  means 
gufficiently  authorized.    It  is  best  to  take  dde)jp6g  =  (WeA^orT/f  [1 
I*et.  ii.  17],  for  this  only  gives  a  fitting  sense  to  dva  iJiiaov,^  and 
airrov.    Billroth  considers  that  the  reason  why  one  only  of  the  two 
parties  is  mentioned  is,  that  they  were  both  Christians ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  explanation  diminishes  the  difficulty.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — ^After  this  description  Paul  proceeds  a  step  further, 
and  shows  that  even  apart  from  the  subject  of  disputes  before 
heathen  magistrates,  lawsuits  were  unbecoming  amongst  Christians. 
The  principle  among  them  should  be,  rather  to  suflfer  wrong  than  to 
do  it.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  leads  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  precepft  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter  applied  only 
to  the  circumstances  then  existing^  or  equally  admit  of  application 
to  those  of  the  present  day.     One  might  suppose  that  all  govern- 

*  For  this  form  b  also  to  be  found  xard  fiiaov  or  h  ftcot^    See  Katth.  x  16.  xiii.  25 
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ments  being  now  Christian,  the  apostle's  directions  are  nnadapted 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  church.  But  that  is  not  satisfac* 
tory ;  the  entire  judicial  procedure  of  the  present  day  presents  all  the 
prominent  features  of  that  in  ancient  times.  When  Paul  requires  that 
the  matters  in  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  brother,  he  intends 
by  it,  that  forsaking  the  path  of  strict  legal  right,  which  is  often  the 
most  flagrant  wrong,  they  should  yield  to  the  decision  of  love  and 
forbearance  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of  a  brother.  Such  a  standard, 
however,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  large  mass  of  men  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  visible  church  of  the  present  day ;  for  these 
the  strict  legal  institutions  and  forms  are  necessary.  If  it  be  there* 
fore  asserted  that  in  the  apostolic  times  the  contrast  was  greater 
between  the  heathen  world  and  the  church  than  between  the  judi- 
cial institutions  of  the  present  day  and  the  regenerate,  we  reply 
that  it  is  still  essentially  the  same,  and  must  accordingly  declare 
that  the  admonitions  of  the  apostle,  as  well  as  the  analogous  com* 
mands  pronounced  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount^  possess  a 
significance  for  the  sincere  Christian  in  all  ages.  Christian  brethren 
ought  not  to  carry  their  disputes  with  each  other  concerning  their 
rights  before  the  authorities  ;  should  any  difference  of  the  kind  un- 
fortunately arise,  let  them  at  least  settle  it  by  way  of  oomposition,  to 
avoid  giving  subject  for  public  offence.  (On5X(jf  geeatv.  1. — •HrrTjpi, 
or  TjoaTjfLa,  is  properly  overthrow,  injury,  here  moral  deficiency,  Uke 
ikdTTG)fia^  see  Bom.  xi.  12. — That  the  subject  before  us  is  controversies 
regarding  earthly  possessions,  is  especially  shown  by  dTTwnepelode  and 
by  dnoaT€Q€CTe,  The  whole  passage  is  more  fully  treated  and  estab- 
lished in  Matth.  v.  39,  seq.  See  the  observations  on  the  passage  in 
the  Comm.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  remonstrance  is  strengthened  by  reminding 
them  of  the  character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which,  as  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  and  purity,  rejects  all  unrighteousness  ;  adding  that 
being  purified  from  all  uncleanness  by  the  power  of  Christ,  they 
would  be  doubly  guilty  in  yielding  themselves  again  to  the  power  of 
sin.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  many  forms  of  sin  which  exclude 
fi'om  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  passess  beyond  the  immediate  subject 
before  him  ;  this  would  only  have  given  him  occasion  to  name  the 
icAeTTxat,  nkeoveKTcu^  dpnayeg.  But  while  referring  to  what  precedes, 
and  what  follows,  he  also  mentions  all  descriptions  of  immoral  ex- 
cesses. (In  ver.  9  ddiKoi  is  to  be  understood  of  transgressors  of  posi- 
tive commands,  a  different  sense  from  that  in  ver.  1 ;  and  the 
Paockeia  Beov  refers  here  to  its  external  appearance,  suet  as  will  be 
triumphantly  manifested  at  a  future  period  ;  for  internally  it  was 
already  in  tHe  hearts  of  believers  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  had  appre- 
hended them,  but  was  not  yet  inherited  by  them.  See  on  Matth. 
iii.  2.  —The  form  (lij  TrXavdaOe^  as  pressing  exhortation,  is  to  be  found 
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again  in  xv.  33  ;  Gal.  vi  7  ;  and  also  Jam.  i.  16. — ^In  Greek  nsage 
nopvo^  is  properly  synonymouB  with  fiaXoKS^^  qui  muliehria  patitur: 
here  it  stands  together  with  fMix6g  for  the  lowest  kind  of  debauchery, 
and  signifies  those  persons  who  allowed  themselves  licentious  firee- 
dom  with  unmarried  persons.     So  in  v.  10,  11. — The  expression 
dd(M>XoUrQ€u  has  here  without  doubt  especial  reference  to  the  volup- 
tizonsness  connected  with  idolatrous  services,  more  particularly  in 
Corinth. — The  passage  v.  10, 11  shows  that  we  are  not  to  lay  stress 
on  the  order  of  succession  in  the  individual  forms  of  sin  enumerated; 
it  would  be  trifling  to  seek  for  the  grounds  of  the  change  of  arrange- 
ment.— The  oif  before  icXripovofiTJoovai  is  properly  omitted  by  Lach* 
mann. — ^BiDroth  has  certainly  correctly  exl^lained  the  ravrd  rtveg  fjTs 
of  ver.  11 :  the  riv£g  expresses  not  a  qualification,  as  if  it  signified 
only  aomey  not  aU;  for  if  all  have  not  actually  sinned  in  every  pos- 
sible form,  yet  assuredly  in  one  or  other  form,  and  especiaUy  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  law.     The  ravrd  nve^  is  rather 
to  be  understood  =  rotovroi :  "  such  people  were  also  ye.''    We 
mufit  allow  that  this  connecting  of  two  genders  presents  a  diflBculty, 
but  it  is  possibly  to  be  explained  by  an  accessory  notion  of  contempt 
[see  Winer's  Gr.  §  23.  5  ;  §  58.  8.  note],*  which  would  make  the 
sense:  "Ye  were  such  people,  practising  these  things,  beware  that  ye 
fell  not  back  1" — The  three  words  dweXovaaoSe^  ifftdaOrp-t^  idiKCMoOrp-B 
comprehend  in  a  climax  progressive  Christian  regeneration,  the  thrice 
repeated  dXXd  adding  strength  to  the  implied  admonition.     The 
i^tXovaaoBe  must,  as  well  as  the  two  other  verbs,  be  considered  pas* 
sive  [see  Winer's  Ox.  §  88. 8,  where,  however,  this  passage  is  omitted] ; 
the  negative  operation  of  grace,  forgiveness  of  sins  through  baptism, 
is  understood  by  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  supposed  a  self-baptism,  for 
the  relation  of  the  subject  to  it  is  entirely  passive.     The  medial  sig- 
nification may  be  only  so  far  maintained,  as  to  allow  the  translation, 
"Ye have  permitted  yourselves  to  be  washed." — 'Ayid^ecdai  cannot 
here^  as  in  i.  30,  be  received  as  Christian  sanctification,  else  it  must 
stand  after  iSiicaujSifre.    It  signifies  here  only  separated,  reckoned 
among  the  ayioi.   See  on  Rom.  i.  7. — ^iKaiu$?ivai,  then,  expresses  the 
positive  side,  endowment  with  the  righteousness  of  God.     [See  on 
Bom,  iii.  21.] — ^The  Iv  tw  ivo^n  without  doubt  refers  to  all  three 
pirtinilars,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  again  points  to  his  essence  and 
7^,  which  he  comniimicates  to  man  in  the  Sucaioavvi], — The  addi* 
won  «oi  h  T<3  TTveviiari  rov  Qeov  ^ifJt&Vy  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  Oodj 

•  Tiv^f  ig  better  oonneoted  directly  with  the  subject    The  neut  ravra  then  involveB 

^  such  subordinate  idea  of  contempt,  nor  any  departure  from  ordinary  Greek  conatruo* 

.  °*   CoQip.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  286  ro^c  dfi^Tcpa  ravrOj  ikoae  u^  were  both  Iheak  fking$ 

(*•  *'  patriotic  and  rich).    The  cases  of  contemptuous  usage  collected  by  Bemhady  (Gr. 

J^t  p.  281),  and  referred  to  by  De  Wette  and  Meyer,  are  not  analogous  to  thia    De  "Wette 

rS  9  ^^^^  ^®  meaning,  and  Winer,  while  apparently  adopting  it  (§  68.  3.  note)  admiti 

®    '  ^')  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  apostle. — [K. 
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cannot  be  understood  of  the  universal  power  of  God,  which  is 
never  placed  after  the  operation  of  Christ  Jesus,  but  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  also  called  merely  nvevfm  ecov,  as  in  1  Cor.  viL  40.  He 
commences  his  agency  where  the  work  of  Christ  has  made  a  place. 
In  Matth.  x.  20  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  rb  Trvevimrov  narpbg  ifiuv  rb 
Xahwv  iv  vfilv,  the  Spirit  of  your  Father,  etc.,  and  in  Luke  xii.  12  is 
found  TTvevfxa  dyiov  with  a  like  reference. 

Ver.  12. — The  whole  section  which  'follows  this  verse,  as  far  as 
ver.  20,  is,  with  reference  to  the  course  of  thought,  one  of  extreme 
diflBculty.  Without  proceeding  further  with  the  subject  of  lawsuits, 
the  apostle  lays  down  in  ver.  12  an  universal  principle  for  certain 
moral  relations,  which  is  again  brought  under  consideration  in  x.  23, 
proceeds  in  ver.  13  to  the  mention  of  meats,  and  from  14-20  exhorts 
against  fornication.  As  subsequently  (chap,  x.)  the  subject  of  meats 
is  amply  enlarged  upon,  the  verses  12,  13  in  the  present  chapter  ap- 
pear entirely  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  equally  out  of  place  seems 
the  admonition  against  fornication,  which  was  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  contents  of  ch.  v.  It  might  be  asserted  that  the  warning 
is  occasioned  by  the  licentious  practices  mentioned  in  ver.  9,  and 
introduces,  at  the  same  time,  the  discussion  on  marriage  (ch.  vii.) 
as  shown  by  vii.  2,  But  then  vers.  12,  13,  with  their  entirely 
foreign  matter,  are  all  the  more  surprising.  .  Billroth  does  not 
appear  to  have  found  the  difficulty  so  considerable,  and  thus  ex- 
plains himself  concerning  it :  "  The  connexion  with  what  precedes 
is  this  :  Some  might  allege  Christian  liberty  as  an  excuse  for  these 
crimes,  but  therein  he  would  certainly  err  ;  this  may  not  be  abused, 
even  in  Adiaphora,  e.  g.,  in  meats,  how  much  less  in  things  immoral 
in  themselves,  such  as  fornication/'  Yet  assuredly  the  assumption 
of  this  learned  writer  must  surprise  us,  that  there  really  existed  in 
Corinth  Christians  who  justified  fornication  on  the  principle,  "  all 
things  are  lawful  for  me.''  He  asserts,  indeed,  in  opposition  to  Nean- 
der,  who  with  reason  declares  this  inconceivable  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  voL 
L  p.  307),  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this  offence  general,  and 
that  throughout  the  epistle  Paul  always  addresses  those  alone  whom 
the  subject  concerned.*  But  if  only  one  of  the  parties  which  existed 
in  Corinth,  e.  y.,  the  gnosticising  Christ-party,  had  defended  such  a 
principle,  Paul  would  have  as  unconditionally  commanded  their  ex- 
clusion from  connexion  with  the  church  as  that  of  the  incestuous 
member.  But  if  we  cannot  consent  to  this  acceptation  of  the  pas- 
sage, the  question  arises,  whether  in  any  other  way  we  may  discern 

*  As  unnatural  fflns  are  named  in  vL  9,  Billroth  munt  likewise  suppose  that  individuals 
Among  the  Christians  in  Corinth  had  defended  the  commission  of  them  by  the  principle 
Kuvra  fioi  i^eoTLv,  But  is  it  conceivable,  in  view  of  Rom.  i.,  that  Paul  ip^ould  have  per- 
mitted persons  capable  of  such  enormities  to  continue  in  the  church  ?  Such  Bileamitoi 
or  Nicolaitans  would  have  boon  immediately  expelled  by  his  direction. 
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a  oonnexion  in  its  contents.    Neander  thinks  that  Paul  intended  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  of  which  mentioii 
is  first  made  in  x.  23,  but  was  diverted  by  an  idea  which  occurred  on 
the  mention  of  xoiXia.    Perhaps,  in  order  to  guard  his  words  con- 
cerning the  perishableness  of  meats,  and  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
from  misconstruction,  on  the  part  of  those  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  he  distinguished  the  form  of  the  body  from  its 
essence,  which  led  to  the  digression  upon  fornication.   But  although 
the  declarations  concerning  the  resurrection,  which  immediately  fol- 
low, agree  well  with  this  supposition,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Neander's  view  represents  the  apostle's  procedure  as  qmte  too  unme- 
thodical   First,  it  would  seem  the  mention  of  fornication  leads  him 
to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other ;  then,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  chapter,  he  returns  to  the  theme  of  eating 
meats  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  though  from  another  point  of 
view ;  and  after  numerous  digressions,  easy  (?)  to  explain  by  the 
subjective  connexion  of  ideas,  reaches  at  last,  in  x.  28,  the  discussion 
commenced  in  vi.  12.    As  this  supposition  has  little  to  recommend 
it,  we  most  assume  as  a  foundation,  that  Paul  did  not  intend  in  vi. 
12, 13,  to  discourse  concerning  meats  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  but  that 
the  words  in  ver.  13  were  only  to  make  clear  the  difference  of  the 
Adiaphora,  from  positive  prohibitions.    According  to  my  own  con- 
viction, therefore,  the  transitions  are  to  be  thud  understood :  The 
apostle  intending  at  vi.  9  to  enter  upon  questions  pertaining  to  the 
sexes,  mentions  in  that  place  not  only  offences  regarding  property, 
but  also  those  of  licentiousness.     The  discussion  upon  fornication 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  remarks  upon  marriage,  in  which, 
according  to  God's  ordinance,  the  sexual  impulses  are  regulated  and 
sanctified.  Now  although  certdinly  among  the  Christians  in  Corinth 
there  was  none  sufficiently  hardy  to  assert  that  licentious  connexions 
were  allowable,  there  nevertheless  reigned  even  there  a  gross  laxity 
in  this  respect,  the  unrestrained  license  of  heathenism  being  not 
wholly  overcome.     This  position  of  affairs,  which  rendered  possible 
Buch  a  gross  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  prompted  Paul  to  set  forth 
the  inapplicability  of  the  Christian  principle  of  liberty  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.     We  thus  accept  what  is  correct  in  the  views 
hoth  of  Neander  and  Billroth,  and  cast  aside  what  is  untenable  in 
both.    Klickert's  supposition,  that  the  apostle  was  interrupted  at 
▼i.  11,  and  upon  reading  again  what  he  had  so  far  written  down  felt 
himself  induced  to  make  the  remarks  which  follow  as  supplementary, 
can  hardly  claim  our  approval ;  an  introduction  to  chap.  vii.  must 
at  all  events  here  be  recognized. — If  now  we  examine  ver.  12  more 
closely,  the  question  presents  itself:  does  Paul  acknowledge  the 
principle  ndvra  fwi  e^ecrrcv^  or,  as  in  x.  23,  navra  l^ariv^  as  his  own, 
and  consequently  as  true,  or  not  ?     We  must  certainly  allow  that 
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Paul  acki^owledges  it.    The  clauseg  introdnced  with  dXXd  say :  the 
principle  is  correct,  but  requires  caution  in  the  application.     Bat  is 
the  principle  really  just  ?    Paul  proves  immefliately  in  what  follows 
that  fornication  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  allowable ;  Trdma,  all 
things,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  should  be  restricted  to  many  (nokXa). 
But  thus  interpreted,  the  sentiment  is  but  meagre.    ^'  Much  is  law- 
ful'' has  also  its  converse,  which  is  just  as  true,  "  much  is  unlawfuL" 
We  might  therefore  explain  the  language  thus  :  "  All  the  laws  that 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  reference  to  the  prohibition  of 
various  meats,  are  no  longer  binding.''  The  passage  is  thus  explained 
by  Flatt,  but  upon  what  ground  do  we  add  so  much  to  the  original 
text,  and  thus  deprive  the  iravra  of  all  its  force  ?  We  must  rather  as 
in  iii.  22,  receive  the  idea  in  its  most  extensive,  but  likewise  in  its 
profoundest  sense.     Precisely  as  we  may  say  :  to  Grod  and  Christ, 
the  Bon  of  the  living  G-od,  all  is  free,  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
that  they  should  will  what  is  sinful,  so  to  him  born  of  Gk)d,  in  whom 
Christ  lives,  is  all  lawful,  forGtod's  seed  is  in  him  ;  he  cannot  sin  (1 
John  iii.  9).     The  navra  S^eariv^  all  is  law/id,  then,  is  only  another 
expression  for  the  state  of  true  liberty,  "  the  glorious  freedom  of  the 
children  of  Q-od"  (Bom.  viii.  21),  of  which  the  impossibility  of  sinr 
ning  is  the  characteristic.    If  this  condition  were  fiiUy  displayed  in 
the  believer  here  on  earth,  the  statement  "  all  things  are  lawftil" 
would  require  no  restriction  whatever;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
First,  among  the  regenerate  backsliding  is  ever  possible,  and  when 
this  occurs  we  might  apply  to  the  apostate  precisely  the  opposite 
principle,  ^^  nothing  i%  lawful ;"  for  as  in  the  perfect  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  sin,  so  in  the  utterly  fallen  there  is  no  possibility  of  good. 
Again,  even  apart  from  apostacy,  as  long  as  the  regenerate  dwells 
upon  earth,  the  old  tnan  is  co-existent  with  the  new,  and  hence  the 
principle  which  holds  good  for  the  new  can  find  in  practice  but  a 
limited  application.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  inapplicable 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  PaaiXeia  r.  6.,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  do- 
main of  sins  positively  prohibited  by  the  Divine  laws  ;  the  very 
entrance  upon  this  domain  is  incipient  apostacy  from  Christ,  and 
even  within  the  sphere  of  God's  kingdom  the  principle  of  liberty 
can  have  here  below  but  a  restricted  application.     Secondly,  the  be- 
liever must  act  with  consideration  for  others,  sparing  the  weak ;  and 
therefore  for  their  sake  he  cannot  do  all  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
mitted to  him.     The  clause  dkX'  oih  ndvra  (rvfi^ei,  but  all  is  not  eay 
pedient,  expresses  this,  likewise  in  x.  23,  dAA'  ov  itdvra  oUodofiel  sc. 
d6ek(pov^y  but  all  doth  not  edify, ^  And  besides  this  he  must  ever  even 
while  enjoying  what  is  lawful,  keep  the  old  man  in  mind,  who  ac- 
customs himself  to  this  or  that,  and  so  submits  to  control ;  and  then 

*  Yet  in  this  language  the  reference  to  ono*8-8elf  is  not  to  be  disregarded;  thus  2]uoi 
might  be  added  to  avfidioei. 
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again  by  pleasure  controls  the  whole  man,  i.  e.,  displaces  the  new 
man  who  bears  in  his  nature  the  principle  of  true  sovereignty. 
The  other  phrase  cautions  against  this  :  dAA'  ovk  ^yo)  k^ovaLaaOr^ao\uu 
imo  Tivog^  but  I  toiU  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any, 

Ver.  13. — The  principle  of  Christian  liberty  may  be  applied  in 
behalf  of  believers  to  the  rules  for  meats,  but  not  to  a  matter  purely 
and  absolutely  sinful,  like  fornication.  This  sentiment  is  clear  and 
intelligible ;  not  so  the  argument  which  the  apostle  adduces  to  estab- 
lish it.  Meats  and  the  belly  appointed  for  them  (i.  c,  the  digestive 
organs  generally),  will  be  destroyed  by  God  ;  being  perishable,  they 
decay,  like  all  things  perishable  (viL  31);  then  comes  the  antithesis, 
that  the  body  itself  (apart  from  the  form)  is  still  imperishable  ;  God 
will  raise  it  up.  But  can  the  perishableness  of  the  organs  to  which 
Bin  has  relation  be  a  reason  for  admitting  sin  under  the  principle  of 
hberty,  or  regarding  it  as  indiflFerent  ?  Do  not  gluttony  and  immod- 
erate drinking  (named  by  Paul  in  vi  10)  refer  also  to  the  perishable 
body  ?  And  jnight  we  not  say  that  the  sexual  organs  will  likewise 
be  wanting  in  the  glorified  body  (see  on  Luke  xx.  36),  as  well  as 
those  of  digestion  ?  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  apostle's 
argument  ?  Does,  perhaps,  the  clause  6  6e  Geof — Karafr/riaeL  refer, 
not  to  Tidvra  e^soTiv^  but  only  to  dXk*  ovk  iyu)  i^ovauwOrjaofiai  irrS 
nvof,  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  that  we  are  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  anything,  least  of  all  of  that 
which  is  so  perishable  as  meat  ?  This,  however,  yields  no  aid  ;  for 
then  the  antithesis  between  Kara^riou  of  ver.  13,  and  the  ifeyepeZ  of 
ver.  14,  would  be  lost ;  we  should  not  assuredly  be  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  even  the  glorified ;  but  the  body  is  rather  to  be 
subject  to  the  spirit  under  all  its  forms  of  manifestation.  We  must 
rather  be  guided  by  the  antithesis,  "  meats  for  the  belly — the  body 
not  for  fornication"  {ja  UpcjfiaTa  r^  kolXI^ — to  6e  ao}fia  ov  t§  Tropvetg). 
The  organs  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  having  their 
precise  and  appointed  office,  it  would  be  unnatural  were  the  entire 
man  to  be  engaged  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  for  it  is  the  soiU's  be- 
ing absorbed  in  it  that  produces  gluttony  and  excess,  not  merely 
^antity,  which  is  only  relative.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
sexual  impulse  ;  this  by  no  means  affects  merely  the  organs  through 
which  it  operates,  any  more  than  speech  affects  merely  the  tongue. 
It  is  rather  the  mere  corporeal  indulgence  of  this  impulse  which 
is  sinful. ;  in  its  true  form,  as  the  highest  expression  of  conjugal 
loTe,  it  concerns  the  whole  man.  The  sexual  impulse,  therefore, 
has  its  origin  in  a  far  profounder  law  of  nature  than  eating  and 
drinking,  and  hence  offences  in  this  are  also  evil  deeds  of  the  in- 
ward man,  to  which  absolutely  no  application  of  Christian  liberty 
can  be  allowed.  Thus  "  God  will  destroy  the  belly"  must  be 
understood  as  expressing  its  lower  and  less  important  position,  ocjiia 
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on  the  contrary,  as  indicating  our  entire  personality,  the  body  In 
its  necessary  union  with  the  self,  the  soul. 

Ver.  14. — The  resurrection  of  our  body  is  proved,  as  usual  by 
Paul,  from  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Our  body  belongs  to 
Christ,  it  must  therefore  be  deemed  holy,  and  employed  accord- 
ingly. The  only  form  in  which  God  has  sanctioned  and  endowed 
with  his  blessing  the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  impulse,  is  in  mar- 
riage ;  in  this  the  body  can  still  remain  the  Lord's.  The  reversed 
statement,  "  the  Lord  for  the  body,"  is  obscure.  The  supposition 
that  the  Lord  ministers  to  the  body,  provides  for  it  (as  is  said  in 
Eph.  V.  29),  does  not  adequately  explain  the  inversion.  Doubt- 
less, the  only  correct  view  of  this  passage,  which  also  renders  intel- 
ligible that  which  follows,  of  all  bodies  being  members  of  Christ,  is 
this :  "  the  Lord  is  appointed  for  the  bbdy,*'  i.  c,  he  himself  be- 
comes flesh  (John  i.  14),  seeks  to  incarnate  himself  in  a  body.  By 
this  act  of  God,  the  bodyflrst  obtained  its  true  dedication  ;  it  be- 
came an  abode  of  God  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  (Lachmann 
has  decided  in  favour  of  i^eiQcv  and  i^eyelpeiy  but  for  external  as 
well  as  internal  Teason\lSeyepei  is  preferable.) 

Vers.  15-17. — The  apostle's  warning  against  fornication  (under 
which  all  sexual  offences,  whether  grosser  or  more  refined,  are  em- 
braced) acquires,  from  this  profound  view,  extraordinary  force.  The 
bodies  of  believers  are  Christ's  members ;  he  alone  shall  have  domin- 
ion over  them ;  therefore  the  impure  deprive  him  of  his  own,  making 
Christ's  members  members  of  an  harlot !  This  Paul  proves  by  the 
connexion  with  Christ  in  spiritual  unity,  which  is  perfected  through 
faith :  as  the  Son  is  one  with  the  Father,  so  are  believers  one  with 
him  in  the  Spirit  (John  xvii.  22);  but  precisely  as  in  man  the  spirit 
is  connected  with  the  body,  so  is  the  body  consecrated  to  Christ 
through  the  union  of  the  Spirit  with  him;  to  him  belongs  the 
whole  man,  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  But  it  is  observable  that  the 
apostle  does  not  rest  here,  but  also  pursues  the  subject  under  the 
other  view.  As  with  Christ,  says  the  apostle,  a  holy  spiritual  union 
takes  place,  so  with  the  harlot  an  unholy,  fleshly  one  ;  and  he  then 
quotes  Gen.  ii.  24,  a  passage  which  seems  referable  to  marriage,  and 
not  to  fornication.  But  that  bodily  union  of  the  sexes,  which  is 
the  specific  character  of  marriage,  is  ordained  and  sanctified  by 
God's  command,  but  in  the  immoral  relation  alluded  to  it  is  dese- 
crated, and  thereby  becomes  a  curse  ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  hal- 
lowed by  the  reciprocation  of  pure  and  deep  feeling,  while  in  the 
latter,  every  exalted  attribute  disappears,  and  nothing  remains  but 
what  is  fleshly  and  sinful.  The  whole  passage  is  evidently  grounded 
upon  the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Christ  and  his 
church  (Eph.  v.  23,  seq.),  and  the  relations  of  the  married  state ; 
and  therofore  it  is  not  improbable  that,  when  the  apostle  said  tliat 
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ke  which  is  joined  to  an  harlot  is  one  body  with  her,  ho  had  in  view 
the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters  (Eev.  xvii.  1).    The 
sacred  fellowship  of  Christ  with  the  church,  which  corresponds  with 
Qod'R  ordinance  of  marriage,  stands,  then,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  unholy  association  of  the  carnal,  which,  drawing  into  its  circle 
all  who  approach,  imprints  upon  them  ineffacable  marks  of  its  evU 
nature,  while  those  who  draw  nigh  unto  Christ  are  adorned  with  his 
likeness.    (Ver.  15.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  how  out  of  ffpa^  dpa 
could  be  formed  :  it  appeared  pleonastic  from  the  7roii^a<o  which  fol- 
lows.   It  is  after  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  np.V. — Upon  fiTj  yevotro^ 
see  on  Rom.  iii.  4. — In  ver.  16,  icokkdadM  =  paj  denotes  indeed  fleshly 
connexion,  but  grounded  upon  agreement  of  sentiment ;  those  who 
sin  in  common  must  stand  on  a  common  basis  of  principle ;  so  far  as 
'  this  is  not  the  case,  one  party  endeavours  to  form  the  other  in  harmony 
with  itself.     With  the  sinful  this  bias  assumes  the  form  of  tempta- 
tion to  profligacy,  but  in  the  good  that  of  urging  to  regeneration. — 
In  the  quotation,  to  ^trt  supply  ^  ypcuprj.    The  Hebrew  nnw  ntoaV  »•»« 
refers  immediately  to  the  preceding    ■»')lpatt  ^Ipa.    Eve  was  taken 
from  Adam  to  be  again  restored  to  him  in  the  marriage  relation. 
The  ol  duo  is  supplied  by  the  LXX.,  and  the  words  are  quoted  ac- 
cording to  their  rendering  in  the  passages  Matth.  xiv.  5,  6  ;  Mark 
1  7,  8 ;  and  Eph.  v.  81.    Doubtless  they  are  intended  to  com- 
prehend a  declaration  against  polygamy ;  nevertheless  we  must 
confess  that  the  occurrence  of  passages  speaking  more  decidedly 
against  the  practice  is  to  be  desired,  as  there  is  no  direct  mention 
made  in  the  New  Testament  of  polygamy  being  contraiy  to  the 
principle  of  marriage. 

Vers.  18,  19. — The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  draws  attention  to  the 
specific  nature  of  sins  of  licentiousness,  as  being  directed  against  the 
offender's  own  body — ^against  a  portion  of  himself.  Nay  more,  as 
the  believer  is  no  longer  his  own,  but  God's,  so  is  also  the  body  the 
Lord's.  Fornication  is  therefore  a  higher  kind  of  sacrilege,  or  a 
blending  of  sins  against  himself,  his  neighbour,  and  his  God.  The 
beneficent  influence  of  biblical  realism  here  strongly  displays  itself ; 
spiritualism  inculcates  an  indiffbrence  toward  the  body,  and  thus 
toward  its  pollution,  but  the  gospel  honours  also  the  body  as  a 
permanent  organ  of  the  soul,  glorified  with  it  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (In  ver.  18  idv  stand  for  av,  as  likewise  in  profane  writers. 
See  Wmer's  Gj.  §  42.  6.)— In  ver.  19  the  "or  know  ye  not"  is 
to  be  thus  understood :  This  peculiarity  in  these  sins  cannot  sur- 
prise you,  for  ye  certainly  understand  the  significance  of  the  body. 
—Primarily,  indeed,  the  body  is  the  dwelling,  the  temple  of  the  soul, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  ip  and  on  the  soul,  transforms  it 
into  hiR  own  nature,  and  thus  dwells  in  the  human  body  as  in  a 
)le. — The  w  Ix^^  ^^^  ^^^  forms  the  antithesis  with  (Ak  iari 
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iovTwv,  "  Ye  belong  no  more  to  yourselves,  that  ye  may  govern  youi^ 
selves  by  your  own  wills,  but  God  is  your  Lord,  and  ye  must  be  led 
by  his  Spirit.") 

Ver.— 20.  The  relation  of  the  believer  to  God  Paul  conceives  as  this  : 
being  by  Christ,  who  has  paid  the  ransom,  who  is  it  himself,  ran- 
somed from  the  slavery  of  sin  (Matth.  xx.  28  ;  1  Pet.  L  18,  19),  he 
has  become  the  servant  of  Gkxi  (Rom.  vi.  17, 22).  For  this  reason 
the  believer  praises  not  himself  for  his  pure  and  moral  Ufe,  but  bim 
who  gave  him  power  to  lead  it.  (The  ^oQaadriTs  rifiij^  is  again 
found  in  viL  23.  The  TtfiTjg  is  by  no  means  merely  pleonastic,  "  ye 
are  bought  for  a  price,"  but  emphatic,  for  a  great  price. — 'Ev  tg> 
aciiMTi  is  here  perfectly  in  place,  because  the  subject  of  what  pre- 
cedes is  the  body  and  its  sanctification.  The  added  clause,  Koiiv  t^ 
nveviJ4iTi  vfuoVy  arivd  hri  rov  6eoi;,  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best  • 
Codd.,  and  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  occasioned  verv 
possibly  by  vii  84.) 

§  7.  Marriage. 

(vii  1-40.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  detailed  laws  respecting  marriage  in 
the  Old  Testament,  this  section  is  the  most  important  treatise  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  on  that  highest  institution  in  the  social  rela- 
tions, the  type  as  well  of  the  state  as  of  the  church.  Paul  was  led 
>  by  the  direct  questions  of  the  Corinthians,  in  their  epistle  to  the 
apostle  (ver.  1),  to  treat  of  this  subject,  and  the  question  first  arises, 
to  what  the  enquiries  of  the  Christians  in  Corinth  referred  ?  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  doubts  on  the  marriage  tie  ?  from  what  did 
their  scruples  emanate  ?  There  are  several  points  of  which  the 
apostle  treats.  First,  he  speaks  of  marriage  in  itself  (vers.  1-9), 
and  represents  that  it  serves  to  prevent  fbrnication,  and  consequently 
that  married  people  ought  not  to  abstain  from  the  conjugal  duty. 
In  the  second  place  (vers.  10-16),  he  speaks  against  divorce,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  inadmissible  even  if  one  party  remain  heathen,  should 
this  heathen  party  desire  to  continue  in  the  married  state.  This 
leads  the  apostle  (vers.  17-24)  to  the  digression  that  the  gospel  in 
general  does  not  interfere  with  the  outward  position  of  Christians, 
and  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  vocation  which  he 
held  previous  to  his  conversion.  Paul  next  treats  of  the  unmarried 
(vers.  25-38),  and  on  account  of  the  existing  difficult  relations  of 
the  church,  he  counsels  them  to  remain  in  the  single  state.  Finally 
(vers.  39,  40),  he  briefly  alludes  to  the  second  marriage  of  women. 
This  last  point,  however,  appears  rather  as  a  supplementary  remark 
than  as  an  answer  to  any  question  seriously  proposed  ;  there  remaini. 
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theiefore,  only  three  points  for  consideration.    Of  these,  it  miist  be 
admitted  that  the  question  respecting  divorce  is  of  a  nature  to  be 
raised  fiom  a  general  Christian  point  of  view.     Whether  it  was  ad- 
missiUe  to  remain  with  a  heathen  in  so  close  a  relation  as  that  of 
raaniage,  was  a  question  which  might  readily  occur  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.    But  it  is  different  with  the  first  and  third  points. 
Whether  marriage  was  allowable  in  itself,  how  married  people  had  to 
conduct  themselves  in  that  state,  whether  the  unmarried,  especially 
of  the  female  sex,  were  to  enter  into  marriage — these  were  questions 
which  could  not  possibly  originate  from  the  mere  general  principles 
of  the  gospel.  Christianity  occasioned  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
allowableness  of  marriage,  and  neither  Jews  nor  heathen  entertained 
any  doubts  on  this  point.    It  may  indeed  be  said  that  ^he  Corinth- 
'iansneed  not  be  supposed  to  have  doubted,  firom  their  Christian 
principles,  respecting  marriage  in  itself;  they  might  only  have  been 
uncertain  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  to  marry  under  existing 
circumstances  ;  or,  in  other  words  they  might  have  entertained  the 
same  view  which  Paul  himself  advocates — that  in  the  difficult  rela- 
tions of  the  church  at  that  period  it  was  better  to  remain  single — 
and  they  might  have  sought  from  the  apostle,  in  their  letter,  his 
sanction  of  their  opinion.    In  fact  I  should  see  no  decisive  reason 
against  this  view,  were  it  not  for  the  striking  passage,  vii  3-5,  in 
which  Paul  recommends  the  conjugal  duty  not  to  be  forborne,  ex- 
cept during  a  short  time  for  prayer.    Paul  must  have  been  led  to 
remind  the  Corinthians  thus  expressly,  and  so  specifically,  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances  :  doubtless  there  were  ascetic  views  prevalent  in 
Corinth,  which  led  many  persons,  even  in  the  married  state,  to  be- 
lieve themselves  obliged  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse.     But  if 
such  was  the  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  ascetic  tendency 
occasioned  the  apostle's  also  treating  of  other  points  relating  to 
marriage.    In  this  view,  ch.  vii.  acquires  a  marked  contrast  with 
chs.  V.  and  vi.     Whilst  at  first  a  caution  was.  held  out  against  false 
freedom,  there  is  here  likewise  ^warning  against  self-imposed  sever- 
ity.   But  which  of  the  parties  in  Corinth  could  have  fallen  into  this 
ascetic  tendency  ?     Neander  (Ueber  das  apost.  Zeitalt.  part  i.  p. 
308,  etc.)  is  of  opinion  that  no  ascetic  tendency  was  spread  among 
the  Judaizing  Christians,  but  amongst  the  followers  of  Paul     The 
addition :  "  The  followers  of  Paul  thought  themselves  in  this  respect 
likewise  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  their  apostle,''  appears  to 
indicate  Neander's  opinion  that  the  single  state  of  Paul  was  the 
^Ufic  of  his  disciples  over-estimating  this  condition.     But  this 
seems  to  me  highly  improbable.    Paul  explains  his  unmarried  state 
80  distinctly  as  being  merely  individual,  and  combats  the  mistrust 
of  marriage  so  emphatically  (1  Tim.  iv.  3) — indeed  we  find  no  traces 
io  the  later  period  that  the  followers  of  Paul  rejected  marriage  (for 
Vou  IV.— 18 
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the  opposition  to  marriage  among  the  Marcionites,  who  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  ultra-Pauline,  proceeded  from  their  Gnostic  views  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  matter) — that  we  must  seek  some  other  explanation. 
The  most  probable  one  is  that  the  partizans  of  Christ  also  fostered 
this  error.    Their  idealistic  tendency  might  lead  (as  we  find  among 
the  later  Gnostics)  either  to  moral  indifference  (as  if  the  pollution 
of  the  perishable  flesh  were  a  trifling  consideration)/ or  to  false  ascet- 
icism ;  and  the  two  tendencies  might  have'  co-existed  in  the  germ, 
and  not  have  been  distinctly  separated  untU  a  later  period.     Before, 
however,  entering  on  the  special  topics,  we  must  glance  at  a  general 
point,  on  the  correct  conception  of  which  depends  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  section.    We  find  (vii.  6, 10, 12,  25,  40)  that   the 
apostle  distinguishes  between  what  he  says  and  what  the  Lord  says  ; 
between  a  decided  command  {kmrayri)  of  Christ,  and  his  subjective 
opinion  {yvcjfii]).    Paul  refers  the  whole  contents  of  this  section,  up 
to  ver.  19,  11,  merely  to  his  own  opinion,  not  to  the  command   of 
Christ.     Billroth  remarks  upon  this,  following  Usteri,  that    the 
apostle  does  not  distinguish  between  his  ovm  commands  and  tliose 
received  through  inspiration^  but  between  his  own  commands   and 
those  preserved  by  tradition.    In  fact  Paul  speaks,  xi.  2,  23,  ex- 
pressly of  traditions,  and  the  passage,  vii.  10,  refers  to  a  command 
of  Christ  preserved  to  us.     From  vii.  40  it  is  also  clear  that    the 
"  opinion"  is  not  opposed  in  any  way  to  inspiration,  since  this  itself  has 
its  origin  in  the  Divine  Spirit ;  but  this  distinction  is  'insufficient 
for  the  explanation  of  our  section.     For  Paul  manifestly  adduces  the 
distinction  to  shew  that  the  command  of  Christ,  but  not  his  opinion, 
required  an  unreserved  fulfilment.    His  advice  they  could  even  de- 
cline follotving  without  thereby  sinning  (vii.  36).    Granting,  thus,  that 
Paul  had  received  no  traditional  command  of  Christ  upon  any  partic- 
ular subject,  that  his  inspired  conviction  must  assuredly,  it  would 
seem,  be  equivalent  to  such  a  command,  since  Christ  created  it  within 
him  by  his  Spirit !     In  the  passage  xiv.  37,  he  openly  lays  claim  to 
this  right.     It  is  there  said  :  bI  rtg  6okeI  irpwpriTTiq  elvcUy  rj  TTvevfun-tKog^^ 
imytvttXJKeTG)  d  ypcupo)  vfuVy  5ti  Kvpiov  elolv  hnoXai^  if  any  one  thinketh 
that  he  is  a  prophet^  etc.    No  traditional  cofnmands  of  Christ   can 
be  here  intended,  for  a  person  required  to  be  no  prophet  to  perceive 
them  ;  but  the  decisions  of  Paul  are  called  commands  of  Christ,  in 
so  far  as  Christ  wrought  them  in  him  by  his  Spirit.*   Billroth's   ex- 
planation (on  xiv.  37)  of  the  "  commands  of  the  Lord"  as  referring 
to  commands  of  Gk)d  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
forced ;  nor  can  we,  on  closer  reflection,  agree  with  Billroth    (al- 
though we  ourselves  advanced  a  similar  view  on  Acts  xv.  1)  in.   the 
opinion  that  this  passage  is  important  for  a  comprehension  of  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man,  in  that  we  here 
see  that  Paul  explains  the  yvu)H7i  wrought  in  him  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
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&B  not  absolutely  bindiDg,  and  consequently  as  not  absolutely  true. 
The  difficulty  must  rather  be  explained  by  the  distinction  of  posi- 
tive commands  and  things  indiflFerent.  Where  doctrines  or  express 
commands  are  in  question,  Paul  continually  lays  claim  to  his  apos- 
tolic authority ;  his  yvdonrj  is  here  decisive,  precisely  because  it  is 
enlightened  by  the  Divine  Bpirit.  But  in  the  Adiaphora  it  is  true 
wisdom  to  avoid  decided  commands,  partly  because  the  relation  of 
individuals  to  them  alters,  and  partly  also  because  in  the  progress 
of  development  the  entire  age  takes  an  altered  position  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  Fixed  commands,  in  indifferent  matters,  would 
therefore  only  obstruct,  instead  of  furthering  their  object,  and  we 
may  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  manifested  no 
less  in  what  they  have  not  forbidden,  than  in  what  they  forbid.  The 
only  objection  that  might  suggest  itself  against  this  view,  is,  that 
Paul  would  in  that  case  have  said  :  "  /  forbid  it  not,  I  merely  give 
good  advice  under  existing  circumstances  ;"  but  he  says  in  ver.  25 : 
"  I  have  no  command  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  this  formula  appears  as- 
BUiedly  to  indicate  the  possibility  that  the  Lord  might  have  given 
objective  commands  also  respecting  these  relations.  But  those 
wordsmay  equally  well  be  understood  to  mean,  "  I  have  no  command 
of  the  Lord  upon  this  point,  because  he  has  not  seen  good  to  give 
any  f  his  precepts  are  never  accidentally  defective — where  Christ 
has  given  no  law,  he  intended  there  should  be  none.  According  to 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  advice  given  by  the  apostle  in  this  section  is 
not  intended  by  himself  as  objective  rules  applicable  to  all  times, 
and  consequently  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  them  this  ex- 
tended application  unless  they  are  to  change  their  nature. 

Ver.  1. — ^According  to  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  no  absolute 
validity  can  according  to  the  apostle's  view,  be  ascribed  to  the  words, 
KoAov  dvOpwiTG)  ywaiKo^  fitj  AiTTeadai^  it  is  good  for  a  marty  etc.,  as 
a  false  asceticism  pretends.  The  word  of  the  apostle  receives  its 
comment  in  vers.  26,  29.  The  circumstances  of  the  period  rendered 
an  unmarried  life  relatively  desirable,  yet  several  of  the  apostles 
(ix.  5)  were  married.  (KaX6v  has  here  no  moral  meaning  ;  it  merely 
signifies  "  salutary." — "K'nTtodai  =  »j5,  G-en.  xx.  6,  xxi.  11 ;  Prov. 
^-  29,  stands  euphemistically  for  "  to  have  conjugal  intercourse." 
The  formula  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here,  but  elsewhere 
frequently.  The  answer  is  directly  connected  with  the  statement  of 
the  question— oWaxfi  may  be  supplied.) 

Ver.  2. — The  apostle  here  apparently  starts  from  a  very  low 
^ew  of  marriage  ;  it  is  represented  as  a  prevention  of  harlotry, 
^^t  the  reason  of  this  is  clearly  that  Paul  was  led  by  circum' 
^^nces  to  dwell  only  upon  the  negative  side.  Eecent  investiga- 
^^^  rightly  attach  weight  to  iha  positive  side,  namely,  the  spiritual 

Compare  eepedaUy  the  instructive  writings  on  marriage  by  Liebetrut  (HambnPft 
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# 
anion,  on  which  the  bodily  union,  and  the  consequent  pro-creation 
of  children,  rest  as  their  basis.    The  apostolic  view  involves  an  in- 
direct exhortation  to  the  haughty  Christ-party  not  to  sink  deep  in 
the  mire  of  sin  by  affected  sanctity  in  contemning  marriage. 

Vers.  3, 4. — Probably  married  men  had  already  forgone  conjugal 
intercourse  with  their  wives,  and  hence  this  admonition,  which  would 
otherwise  be  entirely  superfluous*  The  manner  in  which  the  apos- 
tle treats  this  point  shews  clearly  that  he  finds  the  specific  character 
of  marriage  in  the  sexual  union,  which  must  also  be  adhered  to  in 
every  high  ideal  conception  of  the  relation.  "  They  shall  be  one 
Jlesh/*  not  merely  one  spirit  (which  all  believers  are),  and  one  sotU 
(which  all  friends  likewise  are).  Moreover,  not  only  does  the  wife 
appear  here  dependent  on  her  husband,  but  the  husband  likewise 
dependent  on  his  wife.  (For  d^X-qv  the  received  text  reads  itp^iXo^ 
lihnjfv  evvotav^  by  which  the  special  meaning  is  extended  to  the  more 
general  one,  "  due  kindness."  But  the  more  general  sense  does  not 
suit  the  connexion.    'Moreover,  the  best  Codd.  fix)m  A.  to  G.  are  for 

Vers.  6,  6. — Paul  would  not  have  the  conjugal  intercourse  dis- 
continued, except  in  lengthened  spiritual  exercises.  The  apostle 
therefore  discountenances  the  opinion  that  such  intercourse  was  only 
allowable  for  the  express  purpose  of  begetting  children.  He  sees  in 
it  only  the  outward  expression  of  true  inward  affection.  This  pas- 
sage however,  gives  the  impression  that  conjugal  intercourse  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  serious  exercise  of  prayer  ;  and  as  the  Christian  is 
to  lead  a  constant  life  of  prayer,  we  should  have  to  regard  this  act 
as  always  a  hindrance,  although  a  necessary  one  in  the  present  state 
of  sinfulness.  If  indeed  the  Christian's  life  were  presented  in  an 
absolutely  pure  form,  man  would  not  require  a  time  thus  set  apart 
for  prayer ;  but  it  never  does  appear  on  earth  in  this  pure  form.  The 
Saviour  himself  passed  whole  nights  in  solitary  prayer,  although  his 
holy  soul  was  continually  engaged  in  prayer.  But  for  such  periods 
man  needs  to  suspend  or  to  restrict  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
and  so  also  with  conjugal  intercourse.  From  these  words,  therefore, 
no  conclusion  can  rightly  be  drawn  arguing  Paul's  unfiivorable  view 
respecting  sexual  intercourse  and  its  injurious  effect  on  the  spiritual 
life.  The  expression  axoXdi^eiv  t§  Trpoaevx^  moreover  contains  an  in- 
dication of  the  requirement  of  stated  festivals  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life.  Probably  it  was  an  early  custom,  previous  to  the  festivals^ 
especially  before  Easter,  for  people  to  devote  a  lengthened  time 
(for  this  is  indicated  in  the  expression)  to  solitary  prayer,  in  which 

1834),  and  Marklin  (in  the  "Stndien  der  wiirtemborgischen  Geistlichkeit").  On  the 
Catholic  side,  the  clever  work,  "  Adam  un^  Christua,  oder  liber  die  Ehe,"  by  Papot 
(Vienna^  1835),  is  particularly  remarkable.  Compare  the  criticism  of  Qoediel  in  Um 
BerL  Jahrb.,  1836 ;  number  8,  eta 
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beautifiil  custom  originated  Lent.  Paul,  however,  does  not  regard 
all  this  (tovto  is  not  to  be  referred  merely  to  verse  6,  but  also  to  the 
preceding  verses)  as  a  command,  but  as  good  advice,  for  it  is  all  con- 
tinually modified  according  to  different  relations  and  characters.  (In 
▼er.  5,  with  dnoaregelre  supply  t^^  i5<^«A/^f.  The  av  stands,  as  but 
rarely,  without  a  verb  [comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  42,  1];  yt-vrp-cu  may 
be  supplied. — 'Ek  avfupcjvov  stands  opposed  to  the  isolated  deter- 
mination of  one  of  the  parties.  In  the  Septaugint  av^ujxMyvov  occurs 
adverbially  ;  compare  Eccles.  vii.  15.  In  the  New  Testament  it  only 
occurs  here. — Tlpbq  Kcupov  of  course  conveys  the  idea,  "  for  a  short 
time ;"  but  the  idea  of  the  shortness  is  again  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  relation. — The  reading  axoXdarpr^  and ,  the  omission  of  t$ 
vTiard^  Koi  before  t§  trpoaevxq^  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  critical  authorities.  The  mention  of  fasting  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning ;  but  it  is  also,  after  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian custom,  necessarily  comprised  in  the  idea  of  prayer,  as  a  length- 
ened exercise  of  prayer,^ — The  readings  trvveftxeade  and  awipxqoBt  are 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  interpretations  of  ^re. — The  expression  Tre^pa- 
<av  (fea  rrpf  dttpaaiav^  tempt  on  account  of  incontinence,  refers  back 
to&i  de  To^  TTopveeoc,  on  account  of  fornication,  in  ver.  2,  and  the 
above  remarks  likewise  apply  to  it ;  Paul  dwells  only  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  marriage,  but  without  intending  to  deny  a  higher  posi- 
tive one. — In  ver.  6,  40,  <wyyv6fi7i  is  distinguished  from  yvcjfjti]  in  ver, 
25,  merely  as  connecting  with  the  subjective  opinion  of  the  apostle, 
with  his  good  advice,  the  accessory  notion  of  a  concession.) 

Vers.  7-9. — This  thought,  that  he  was  far  from  giving  objective 
commands  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (comp.  ver.  35)  on  such  rela- 
lations,  is  more  closely  explained  by  Paul's  saying  that  gifts  are  in 
reference  to  this  diflferently  distributed.  In  the  case  of  unmarried 
people,  he  wishes  (on  their  own  account,  as  is  further  explained  in 
▼er.  26,  et  seq.),  that  they  should  remain  single  on  account  of  the 
impending  troubles  of  the  church ;  but  for  him  who  has  not  the  gift 
of  continency,  it  is  better  to  enter  the  divinely  instituted  ordinance 
of  marriage.  The  apostle  moreover  here  states  the  theme — espe- 
cially in  the  words  Aiyo)  6e  toT^  dyd^oiq  kcIX  tcu^  XlQ^^y  <*»^  ^  speak  to 
ihe  unmarried  (znd  the  widows — ^which  he  pursues  further  in  ver.  25, 
seq.,  and  38,  seq.  (In  ver.  7,  ObIu)  contains  only  the  idea  of  wishing, 
which  Paul  however  himself  acknowledges  to  be  impracticable.  The 
words  TTdvrac  dvOpdnwg,  are  of  course  only  to  be  referred  to  the 
members  of  the  church,  for  they  alone  had  at  that  time  to  suf- 
fer persecution. — Xdpiiffia  has  here,  but  nowhere  else,  the  meaning  ot 
a  natural  gift,  which  the  mercy  of  God  imparts,  not  an  extraordi- 
DSiy  spiritual  gift.  [Compare  particulars  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4.]  In  Matth, 
lix.  12,  the  Lord  expresses  the  same  thought. — In  ver.  8  dyofio^ 
\0  fully  determined  bj   its  connexion  with  xiP^^  •  ^^^7  ^^^  P^^- 
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sons  not  yet  married.  The  opinion  that  widowers  were  hereby  re- 
ferred to  is  untenable  ;  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  among  the 
Xvptug,  but  are  not  particularly  named,  because  widowers  are  mostly 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  marry  again,  but  not  so  widows. — ^In 
ver.  9  TTvpovaBcUj  for  which  the  Greeks  also  use  Kaieodcu  and  0Aiy«y- 
Oai,  is  used,  like  the  Latin  uri,  of  suflfering  from  the  force  of  sexual 
impulse.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  apostle  next  turns  to  believers  living  in  a  state 
of  marriage,  and  reminds  them  briefly  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
(Matth.  V.  31,  seq.,  xix.  9  ;  Mark  x.  9,  12),  that  among  Christians 
no  divorce  should  take  place  either  on  the  man's  side  or  on  the  wo- 
man's side,  either  from  ascetic  (1  Tim.  iv.  3)  or  other  reasons.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  adultery  as  a  valid  cause  of  divorce,  since  this 
constitutes  the  divorce  itself.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  v.  32, 
and  Tholuck's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  258.)  The  remarkable  ad- 
dition, tdv  6e  ical  :^wpt(T0y,  but  if  also  she  be  separated^  shows  the 
im[)0S8ibility  of  absolutely  carrying  out  this  principle,  valid  as  it  is 
for  the  true  Christian,  even  amidst  the  fresh  spiritual  life  of  the 
early  church.  The  conviction  is  therein  expressed  that,  in  the  case 
of  many  persons  belonging  to  the  church,  but  not  sufficiently  pene- 
trated with  its  spirit,  matrimonial  diflferences  would  not  be  overcome 
by  affection,  and  that  separation  would  ensue ;  in  this  case  Paul  de- 
sires that  no  fresh  marriage  should  be  contracted,  or  still  better, 
that  reconciliation  should  be  effected.  This  last  thought,  rj  tw  dvdpi 
icarakXayrJTU),  shews  that  Paul  had  in  his  mind  separations  not  only 
arising  from  ascetic  motives,  but  from  dissension,  and  he  regards 
these  among  the  Christians  of  that  time  as  by  no  means  impossible. 
But  the  second  marriage  of  those  persons  who  have  been  divorced  ap- 
pears to  be  here  absolutely  forbidden,  and  thus  the  separation  is  here 
also  reduced  to  a  mere  separation  from  bed  and  board  ;  a  sundering 
of  the  marrii^ge  tie  involved  the  admissibility  of  marrying  again. 
But  from  the  more  exact  limitations  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
(Matth.  V.  and  xix.),  it  follows,  that  the  second  marriage  of  divorced 
persons  is  liot  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  forbidden  for  the  dead 
members  of  the  visible  church.  This  passage  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  former,  as  Paul  himself  grounds  it  upon  them,  not  those  from 
this  one.  At  all  events  the  passage  before  us  affords  no  argument 
to  i)rove  that  malitiosa  desertio  is  a  valid  reason  for  divorce,  for  the 
"  let  him  remain  unmarried"  forbids  marrying  again.  (The  expres- 
sions ;^wpta(?^r(u  of  the  wife,  and  dtpiivcu  of  the  husband,  are  care- 
fully chosen.  The  wife  is  continually  dependent  on  the  husband ; 
she  cannot  therefore  dismiss  him,  she  can  only  withdraw  from  him  ; 
the  husband,  on  the  contrary,  can  dismiss  {a<j>uvai)  her,  a  milder  ex- 
pression for  KKpakXeiv,     Yet  comp.  on  ver.  13.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — In  the  peculiar  circumstances,  undoubtedly  of 
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firequent  occurrence  in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  when  a  portion 
was  still  heathen,  Paul  does  not  venture  to  enforce  the  command 
not  to  divorce — ^an  important  hint  to  us,  in  our  half-heathen  church 
relations,  how  we  should  moderate  the  importance  attached  to  the 
prohibition  of  divorce.  Paul  rests  the  decision  on  the  consent  of  the 
heathen  party ;  on  the  side  of  the  believing  party,  he  presupposes 
willingness  from  the  greater  love  which  iis  to  animate  the  latter.  A 
marriage  with  a  heathen  is  to  be  considered  binding  on  a  believer, 
so  long  as  the  heathen  party  separating  him  or  herself  does  not 
contract  another  marriage.  These  precepts  have  in  modem  times 
acquired  a  new  importance  in  reference  to  the  labours  of  religious 
missions.  Marriages,  in  which  one  party  remains  heathen,  are  never 
to  be  dissolved ;  it  is  indeed  a  difficult  question,  what  course  should 
be  pursued,  when  a  converted  heathen  has  several  wives.  Since  in 
the  Old  Testament  Qod  permitted  polygamy  to  the  holy  patriarchs, 
it  seems  proper  not  to  compel  those  who  are  in  this  position  to  put 
away  their  wives  and  children  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  new  marriages,  strictly  to  introduce  monogamy.  (In  ver.  12,  the 
words  Tolg  koindlgy  to  the  restj  are  to  be  explained  from  that  view, 
which  makes  the  apostle  resolve  the  married  into  certain  classes. 
He  of  QDurse  does  not  speak  particularly  of  those  in  whose  marriage 
state  there  was  no  interruption  of  harmony,  for  where  dissension  ex- 
isted, he  commands  the  parties  not  to  separate  ;  the  rest,  that  is  to. 
say  the  remaining  class  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  was 
heathen,  he  allows  under  certain  circumstances  to  separate,  but  coun- 
sels them  to  keep  fast  the  marriage  tie  wherever  possible.*  In  ver. 
13,  d^pievai  is  used  of  the  wife,  in  so  far  as  in  a  mixed  marriage  the 
Christian  party  is  considered  the  ruling  one.) 

Ver.  14. — To  shew  clearly  the  admissibleness  of  such  a  union 
between  a  Christian  land  a  heathen,  the  apostle  expresses  a  thought, 
which  especially  in  connexion  with  the  following,  where  the  children 
are  also  called  holy  for  the  sake  of  their  Christian  parents,  must 
have  presented  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  the  ancient  commentators, 
with  their  notions  respecting  infant  baptism.  In  part,  therefore, 
they  arbitrarily  understood  if/iaarai  of  baptism,  and  the  conversion 
effected  by  the  Christian  party.  ,  But  in  verse  16  this  is  only  repre- 
sented as  jpomWey  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  the 
marriage  union  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  already  existing  holi-" 
ness  in  the  heathen  state.  Others  who  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
claims  of  infant  baptism,  allege  that  Christian  children  are  to  be  bap- 
tized, but  not  heathen  children,  because  the  former  only  can  be  destined 

*  As  the  apostio  here  expressly  remarks,  that  in  what  follows  he  gives  merely  good 
^victf  it  is  dear  that  the  subsequent  passage  can  be  applied  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  law  at  marriage  onlj  so  ^  as  its  precepts  are  conjQnned  bj  the  express  law  of 

Christ 
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to  this  privilege.  Thus  we  should  have  here  indicated  the  destination 
of  the  heathen  party  for  Christianity  by  union  with  a  Christian. 
This  view  is  held  by  Oalovius,  Vitringa,  and  others  ;  nor  is  it  un- 
suitable ;  for  it  allows  the  word  dyid^eadai  to  be  taken  in  its  funda- 
mental signification,  *'  to  be  set  apart  for  a  purpose,  to  be  dedicated* 
'  (compare  the  Oomm.  on  John  xiii.  31,  82).  But  the  following  con- 
trast of  dKadapTa,  ujiclean,  and  dyia,  holy,  shews,  that  the  word  ^la<r- 
rouj  points  rather  to  the  reed  inJlueTice  of  the  Christian  principle  on 
the  heathen  party,  than  the  Tnere  destination  for  this.  At  all  events, 
the  refefrence  oi 'ff/iatrrai  to  marriage,  and  of  the  following  "  unclean** 
to  bastards,  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected ;  for  the  apostles  never 
denied  the  reality  of  heathen  marriages  ;  the  validity  of  a  marriage, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  children,  could  not  therefore  have  been 
first  determined  by  the  circumstance  that  one  party  became  Chris- 
tian. This  idea,  however,  is  highly  important,  that  a  relative  sano- 
tification  (for  the  word  dyid^eaBat  need  be  understood  here  only  of  a 
slight  infusion  of  the  Christian  principle)  can  be  effected  merely  by 
contact  with,  those  who  possess  it.  There  is,  to  wit,  in  those  who 
are  closely  united  with  believers,  without  yet  fully  yielding  to  their 
power,  a  certain  resistance  always  to  be  conceived^  and  yet  the 
mighty  power  of  Christ  unites  itself  with  the  better  part  iif  them, 
and  elevates  it  to  a  certain  degree.  According  to  this  view  we 
may  conceive,  that  Judaism  existing  among  Christians  for  cen- 
turies, has  been  imperceptibly  operated  on  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
the  consequences  of  which  will  one  day  be  gloriously  revealed.  Nor 
is  the  second  half  of  the  verse  less  important,  treating  of  the  sano- 
tification  of  children  by  their  parents,  (*E7rei  dpa  (comp.  v.  10) 
presupposes  the  thought  expressed  in  the  following  words  as  one 
generally  recognized  :  "  for  else  were  your  children  unclean  ;  but 
now  they  are,  as  ye  all  know  and  acknowledgey  holy/'*)  The  i^iwv^ 
of  course,  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  half-heathen  marriages  (for 
what  was  valid  in  them  must  have  been  still  more  so  in  purely 
Christian  marriages),  nor  merely  to  the  latter,  as  this  would  not  suit 
the  line  of  argument ;  it  refers  to  all  children  of  Christians.t  The 
ancient  Christians  therefore  considered  these  as  holy,  on  account  of 
their  descent  from  Christians.  But  this  expression  cannot  possibly 
in  its  relation  to  the  contrasted  dtcddapra  be  merely  rendered  "  dear, 
valued,"  as  some  interpreters  maintain  ;  it  must  rather  be  explained, 
after  the  analogy  of  ifficumu,  "  relatively  sanctified  by  the  influence 
of  the  parents,  touched  by  nobler  influences."    It  is  self-evident 

*  According  to  the  passages  here  cited  by  Wetstein  and  Schottgen,  the  same  view 
prevailed  with  the  Jews.  Children  who  were  descended  from  a  half-Jewish  marriage  were 
treated  as  genuine  Jews.    The  good  is  rightly  considered  stronger  than  evil. 

f  De  Wette  (Stud.  1830,  part  iii.  p.  G69,  seq.),  is  quite  right  in  considering  the  refei*- 
enoe  as  not  merely  to  the  children  of  mixed  marriages,  nor  merely  to  those  of  pare^ 
Christian  marriages  j  the  Christian  principle  operates  strongly  even  in  a  single  party. 
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that  it  is  not  intended  here  to  deny  the  sinfulness  of  the  children,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  sanctified  heathen  party,  who,  according  to 
ver.  16,  has  certainly  yet  to  be  converted ;  but  a  destination  for  con 
version,  and  a  means  of  facilitating  this,  is  nnqnestionably  included. 
This  is  the  blessing  of  pious  ancestors.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  It  is  more- 
over clear  that  Paul  would  not  have  chosen  this  line  of  argument ' 
had  infant  baptism  been  at  that  time  practised ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  the  thought  which  the  apostle  here  expresses  lies  the 
fiill  authorization  of  the  church  to  institute  this  rite.  What  per- 
tains to  the  children  of  Christians  in  virtue  of  their  birth  is  affirmed 
to  them  in  baptism,  to  be  really  and  fully  imparted  to  them  at  their 
confirmation  or  spiritual  baptism.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  child  in  what  spiritual  state  its  parents  were  when  he 
was  begotten.  But  the  child  of  Christian  parents  still  always  re« 
quiieB  a  personal  regeneration. 

Vers.  15,  16. — In  these  verses  the  apostle.brings  forward  also  the 
other  element  of  doubt  which  might  arise  in  a  mixed  marriage  of 
heathen  and  Christian.  A  case  might  occur  in  which  the  heathen 
party,  on  religious  grounds  (for  we  are  here  only  speaking  of  such) 
did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  married  state,  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
quired the  Christian  to  forsake  his  or  her  faith.  In  such  a  case  the 
apostle  declares  that  the  Christian  party  shall  consent  to  a  separa- 
tion from  the  heathen  ;  that  the  Christian  party  (brother  or  sister) 
18,  in  such  a  case,  not  bound  (ov  deSov^rcu  iv  rdig  toiovtoi^).  But 
God  has  called  believers  to 'peace  ;  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
believing  party  to  maintain  peace  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  bear 
with  the  heathen  party  ;  nor  can  he  indeed  know,  but  that  perhaps 
this  very  gentleness  may  win  over  the  unbelieving  party,  and  bring 
him  or  her  to  salvation.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  passage  appears 
to  be  quite  simple,  and  yet  it  has  presented  very  grave  difficulties 
to  interpreters.  Some  have  imagined  they  detected  in  it  a  second 
ground  for  divorce,  the  malitiosa  desertiOy  whilst  in  Matth.  v.  32, 
xix.  9,  adultery  is  stated  to  be  the  only  sufficient  ground ;  there 
thus  seemed  to  arise  a  discrepancy  between  our  Lord's  words  and  the 
apostle's.  In  this  explanation  the  indefinite  "is  not  bound  in  such 
cases"  (ov  dedcvXdnat  iv  roig  roiovToig  scil.  Trpay/xacrt*)  was  understood  to 
mean  that  the  permission  is  herein  conveyed  for  the  Christian  party, 
not  only  to  dismiss  the  heathen  party,  who  wishes  to  separate,  bt^ 
(dso  to  marry  another.  But  this  is  evidently  not  conveyed  in  the 
words,f  Ver.  15  forms  primarily,  only  a  contrast  to  ver.  12 ;  the 
heathen  party  who  wishes  to  remain,  says  Paul,  shall  not  be  dis- 
^oissoi ;  but  he  who  desires  to  go,  he  adds,  in  ver.  15,  shall  not  be 

*  It  is  of  oourae  possible  that  rotoOroic  is  masouline^  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  pfo 
^le  OD  account  of  the  h. 

t  Comp.  the  article  in  the  EvaDjfelische  Kircheuzeituug,  for  Kard^  1829,  p.  180,  aeq 
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detained.  That  at  the  same  time  the  permission  to  many  again 
was  granted  by  the  apostle,  is  the  less  probable,  since  in  ver.  16  the 
possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  party  is  dwelt  upon. 
True  this  passage  does  not  refer  primarily  to  the  state  after  separa- 
tion, for  the  words  Iv  6e  elp^v^  KtuXriKtv  ^fidg  6  0e6f,  k.  t.  X,  evidently 
contain  a  limitation  of  the  preceding  thought :  "  The  unbeliever 
may  separate,  but  the  main  principle  always  remains  to  the  Chris- 
tian, that  he  is  called  to  peace,  and  therefore  a  peaceful  disposition 
must  always  prevail,  in  order  not  to  give  cause  on  his  or  her  side  for 
separation."  The  possibility  however  cannot  and  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  mind  of  the  heathen  party  may  also  change  after  the 
separation.  It  cannot,  from  this  very  possibility,  be  the  apostle's 
meaning,  that  the  Christian  party  is  at  liberty  to  many  again  when 
the  heathen  has  left  him  or  her.  (the  re-marrying  of  the  Christian 
party  would  always  be  according  to  Matth.  v.  32,  adultery);  the  Chris- 
tian is  only  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  living  with  a  heathen 
party,  and  this  alone  is  intended  to  be  enforced  by  the  words  ov 
dedovkonai.  That  this  passage  has  been  understood  to  imply  that 
Paul  considered  the  malitiosa  desertio  as  a  valid  ground  of  divorce 
to  Christians,  may  be  explained  by  the  feeling  of  necessity  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  outward  church,  not  to  limit  divorces  to  the 
single  case  where  adultery  has  been  actually  committed.  It  was  felt 
that  malicious  desertion  and  implacable  hatred  might  also  form  valid 
grounds  for  divorce,  and  biblical  sanction  was  sought  for  this  opinion. 
But  we  have  before  remarked  on  Matth.  v.  32,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment absolutely  forbids  divorce  as  well  as  oaths ;  adultery  forms 
only  an  apparent  exception ;  this  is  not  so  much  a  ground  of  divorce 
as  the  divorce  itself.  If  nevertheless  it  is  clear  from  experience  that. 
this  absolute  prohibition  is  no  blessing  to  the  numerous  heathen  em- 
braced in  the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  we  must  say,  that 
the  New  Testament  would  not  require  this  command  to  be  applied 
to  them.  Yet,  finally,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  legislation  of 
Christian  states  must  continually  strive  to  approach  the  exalted 
goal 

Ver.  17. — The  mention  of  the  Divine  vocation,  which  is  in  the 
first  instance  only  cited  in  reference  to  marriage,  leads  the  apos- 
tle to  its  general  consideration,  which  extends  to  ver.  24.  He  pro- 
ceeds  to  observe,  how  in  all  congregations  he  acted  on  the  principle, 
to  leave  every  one  in  the  outward  vocation  in  which  he  was  before 
conversion.  Among  these  outward  vocations  Paul  reckons  marriaj^e. 
The  mighty  spirit  of  the  gospel  produced  an  immense  excitement  in 
the  minds  of  all ;  the  glance  at  a  higher  world  which  it  opened,  ex- 
cited in  many  an  indifference  to  the  outward  world  ;  many  Chris- 
tians forsook  their  earthly  vocation,  and  would  only  live  and  work  in 
the  spirit  (comp.  at  2  Thess.  iil  6^  seq.)     Similar  misunderstand- 
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iDgs  probably  existed  in  Corinth,  especially  among  the  sect  of  Christ, 
who  were  inclined  to  a  false  conception  of  freedom,  and  led  Paul  to 
these  remarks.   The  apostle's  wisdom  opposed,  by  word  and  act,  this 
proceeding,  which  must  have  brought  ruin  on  the  church,  by  not 
himself  relinquishing  his  handicraft  on  assuming  his  apostolic  voca- 
tion.   To  this  fanatical  and  revolutionary  movement  he  opposed 
calm  discretion.    He  rightly  conceived  that  the  gospel  does  liot  seek 
to  overthrow  all  that  is  ancient  in  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  manner, 
but  brings  about  a  change  by  a  slow  process,  penetrating  into  all  the 
relations  of  life.     (The  el  fiij  is  intended  to  render  prominent  again 
the  other  side,  namely  that  it  is  better  for  every  one  to  remain  in 
the  relations  which  God  has  allotted  to  him,  and  consequently  also 
in  marriage,  even  when  one  party  has  remaned  heathen.     Billroth 
correctly  explains  el  fi^  =  nXjjv.   The  course  of  thought  may  be  thus 
understood :  "  But  if  the  heathen  party  wishes  to  separate,  let  him 
not  be  compelled  to  remain,  his  conversion  is  always  uncertain ;  only 
it  is  a  fixed  general  principle,  that  every  one  should  remain  in  the 
vocation  which  God  had  allotted  to  him."  In  idea  RCickert's  concep- 
tion of  the  el  ftij  is  the  same  ;  he  takes  it  for  el  de  ical  fi^^  ^^  but  even 
.  if  not,"  viz.,  "  if  what  precedes  is  not  the  case,"  i.  6.,  at  all  events. 
The  reading  tj  firjiBa,  mere  correction,  arising  from  the  supposed  dif- 
ficulty m  el  fij], — On  the  attraction  in  inaxnt^^  comp.  Winer's  Gr.,  § 
66. 4,  seq. — The  passage  already  cited,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  throws  light  on 
the  words  ovrco^  h  ralq  iKKXTfoiaig  ndacug  diardaaofuUy  compare  the  ex- 
planation.) 

Vers.  18,  19. — Paul  first  touches  on  the  great  difference  between 

Jews  and  heathens.     The  apostle  is  not  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 

outward  means  of  recognition  on  entrance  into  the  Christian  church, 

since  in  the  New  Testament  this  contrast  has  lost  its  significance. 

Keeping  the  qomniands  of  God  is  here  alone  valid,**  in  which  is  em- 

l>raced  faith  in  Christ  and  his  redemption,  since  this  also  is  a  com- 

^nd  of  God.    (The  abominable  custom,  to  which  the  words  fiij 

i^KJTtdodw  refer,  namely  the  renewal  of  a  foreskin  in  an  artificial 

^ftnner,  is  mentioned  even  in  1  Mace.  i.  15.    According  to  Buxtorf 

[Lex.  Talm.  p.  1274]  those  Jews  who  from  sham.e  in  respect  to  the 

Jjeathen  had  abolished  the  token  of  their  election  were  called  0'«:?«bh, 

^  latin  recutiti  [compare  Martial.  Epigr.  vii,  30].    Joseph.  Ant. 

^  6  also  speaks  of  such  a  custom.  According  to  Celsus  [de  Medic. 

^  253  a  peculiar  instrument  was  employed  for  this  purpose  called 

^^  ^ntcTToaTTip.  For  more  particulars  compare  an  article  in  the  Stui 

11^.    ^^e  ooDception  of  the  words  which  BiUroth  proposea,  seems  to  me  erroneous. 

''cumciaion  and  foreskin  are  nothing  In  themselves,  they  only  acquire  signiflcanca 

,  ^^  men  believe  that  in  them  they  keep  the  commands  of  God.*'  But  the  strict  Judaists^ 

j^.^^g"  circumcision  to  be  a  command  of  God,  would  then  have  done  quite  right  in  re* 

^  it  t%o  binding^  which  the  apostle  certainly  cannot  have  inteoded. 
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1836,  pt.  3,  p.  657,  seq. — In  ver.  19,  in  the  expression  dkld  rrjprfm^ 
hnoXuiv  Geov,  is  to  be  supplied  iari  rt,  as  is  said  in  iii.  7.) 

Vers.  20-24. — The  general  principle  (vers.  20-24)  is  then  also 
applied  to  the  relation  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  ancient  world.    This  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  emancipating 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  Paul  advises  idso  the  converted  slaves  to 
seek  freedom  if  they  can  obtain  it  (of  course  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
manner),  and  free  men  in  no  manner  to  trifle  away  their  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  if  this  is  not  possible,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  vex 
themselves  about  it,  since  the  free  man  is  also  the  servant  of  Christ. 
— This  conception  of  the  passage  differs  from  that  which  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  have  maintained  since  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  and  in 
fact  at  first  sight  the  connexion  seems  rather  to  favour  their  explana- 
tion.    They  supply  in  ver.  21,  with  h&Vjjv  xp^^^y  iiot  IXevOepi^^  but 
6ovXf.1^j  80  that  the  sense  is :  "If  thou  art  called  as  a  slave,  care  noth- 
ing ;  nay,  although  (el  lud  =  quanquarri)  thou  canst  become  free, 
yet  serve  rather ;  for  the  believing  slave  is  yet  free  in  the  Lord,  and 
the  fr6e  man  a  slave  of  Christ.''    The  connexion  appears,  according 
to  the  other  and  now  usual  explanation,  not  to  be  rendered  by  any 
means  so  clear,  and  especially  tl  not  (ver.  21)  and  yap  (ver.  22)  ap- 
pear inappropriate.     But  the  words,  fiij  yivsaOe  dovXoi  dvSpdncjVy  be-- 
come  not  slaves  of  men.  (ver.  23),  militate  against  the  opinion  of  the 
church  Fathers  ;  beside  which  we  may  observe  that  the  apostle  can- 
not, possibly  have  expressed  the  idea,  that  a  slave  should  remain  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  even  when  he  can  obtain  freedom.    The  point 
therefore  is,  according  to  our  view,  to  obtain  for  el  kclL  and  the  fol- 
lowing ydp  an  appropriate  reference.    But  this  is  effected  in  a  very 
natural  manner,  by  giving  to  dovXo^  IkXtj^^  tvert  called  a  slave, 
the  proper  emphasis.    In  the  rrjind  of  the  apostle,  spiritual  free- 
dom is  included  in  KaXelaSai :  from  this  idea  he  proceeds :  "  But 
if  beside  spiritual,  thou  canst  also  obtain  bodily  freedom,  do  it 
rather,  for  the  slave  called  in  the  Lord  is  by  the  Lord  made  free 
from  all  outward  power,  therefore  it  is  befitting  also  that  he  should 
be  entirely  free."     With  this  the  emphatic  dneXevOepog  harmonizes 
well,  as  also  the  frnXXov  XPV^^y  which  last  with  dovXeig,  supplied 
is  assuredly  very  harsh.     With  respect  to  the  other  half  of  ver. 
22,  namely  the  words  6fiol(o^  koX  6  iXevSepog  KXTjdelg  dovXdg  iari  XpiC" 
Tov,  in  dike  manner  also  he  who  was  called  free^  etc.,  they  in  the 
first  place  express,  that  no  one  here  on  earth  can  be  otherwise  than 
in  a  state  of  dependence  ;  and  they  are  in  so  far  consolatory  for  ser- 
vants— even  the  freest  are  servants  of  Christ.     But  these  words  also 
contain  a  warning  to  the  free  to  preserve  their  freedom,  not  to  become 
the  servants  of  men  by  dependence  on  human  opinions — for  to  be  a 
servant  of  Christ  is  itself  the  true  freedom  ;  every  life  spent  out  of 
his  seiTice  is  in  a  measure  like  slavery.    (If  KXrjaig  is  referred  to  the 
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outward  vocation,  and  iKXTJOrj  in  ver.  20  to  the  inward  calling,  the  ^ 
surprises  us — it  diould  be  ^  ^,  But  if  the  expression,  tv  t§  KATJaei 
{  kXTJdrj  is  conceived  as  one  conception,  iicXi^di]  must  be  understood 
of  the  outward  vocation.  This  is  certainly  uncommon  according  to 
New  Testament  usage,  but  not  unfitting ;  it  rather  accords  perfectly 
with  the  Pauline  circle  of  ideas,  to  conceive  the  almighty  will  of  God 
as  determining  the  outward  position  of  man,  however  apparently  free 
he  may  be  to  choose  it.  We  therefore  prefer  this  last  conception  to 
the  difficult  supplying  of  iv, — In  ver.  22,  comp.  on  the  notion  of  true 
freedom,  at  John  viil  36. — The  formula  Tififj^  ^opdadTp-e  is  found  in 
vL  20. — In  ver.  24  the  rropd  BeQ  leads  away  fr«n  every  human  mode 
of  conceiving  relations ;  the  innermost  condition  of  the  soul  is  of 
importance  in  the  sight  of  God — by  it  alone  slavery  or  freedonf  is 
sanctified.) 

Vers.  25,  26. — The  following  verses  contain  advice  for  the  un- 
married.   Under  the  existing  difficult  relations  of  the  church,  the 
apoBtle,  as  he  again  assures  us,  considers  it  better  that  they  should 
not  enter  upon  carriage.    (Compare  vii.  1.)    At  the  same  time  he 
agam  expressly  observes,  that  he  does  not  give  this  as  a  command 
of  the  Lord  (that  is,  in  order  to  impose  a  burden  upon  any  one), 
hut  as  his  own  opinion.    Nevertheless  he  makes  his  opinion  (as 
in  ver.  40)  very  striking  and  worthy  of  consideration  by  adding, 
«?  ^hjjfjCEVog  vnb  Kvpiov  maroq  elvaiy  as  having  received  mercy ,  etc. 
Thia  moTOf  dvai,  which  Paul  refers,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  com- 
pMsion  of  God,  cannot  mean,  as  Billroth  explains,  "  to  be  a  true 
servant  of  the  Lord,"  nor,  as  Augustine,  "  to  be  faithful  in  my  voca- 
tion ;"  neither  sense  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  context.    It  can 
only  mean,  as  Flatt  correctly  remarks,  "  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  i.  e., 
of  confidence."    This  is  properly  referred  to  the  mention  of  his  own 
judgment.    But  he  was  worthy  of  confidence,  because  he  had  the 
°pi^  of  God,  which  judges  correctly  all  circumstances,  and  this  is 
«*uded  to  in  ver.  40.    But  if  the  apostle  here  expresses  thus  gener-  • 
'"v  the  thought,  ncMv  dvdp(on(f>  to  ovtoj^  dvcuy  it  is  good  for  a  man 
^  ^  thtiSy  it  is  at  the  same  time,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
P^reecutions,  especially  to  be  remembered,  that  Paul  believed  tbe 
retam  of  the  Lord  to  be  near  at  hand.     The  existing  distress  {tvea- 
'^*  difdjKi])  is  to  him  the  "  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah"  (n'^wwn  ''^n), 
^^  which  is  connected  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
^^^p.  on  X.  11.)  '  But  as  this  hope  subsequently  receded,  when  he 
^  i^Hger  expected  to  be  "  clothed  upon"  (2  Cor.  v.),  but  when  he 
^P^  to  depart  (PhiL  i.  23  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6),  his  view  of  marriage 
^^^  also  have  become  modified.    (In  ver.  25  the  expression  Trop^e- 
^^   ^fers,  as  it  frequently  does,  to  both  sexes,  it  is  =  dyofioc. 
^^kert  thinks  that  it  refers  only  to  virgins,  but  this  is  completely 
^^trudicted  by  the  deSeaai  yvvcuiu  (ver.  27).— In  ver.  26,  the  5ti 
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icaXSv  is  a  mere  resumption  of  tovto  KaX6v  to  strengthen  the  thought* 
— On  hBOTilii^  comp.  at  iiL  22,  and  Rom.  viii.  88.  *AvdyKri  refers  not 
merely  to  the  persecutions,  but  also  to  the  great  events  in  nature  ex- 
pected at  the  last  day  [compare  on  Matth.  xxiv.  20, 21,  29],  in  short 
to  the  afflictions  of  the  last  period  of  time  in  their  widest  compass.) 

Vers.  27, 28. — ^In  the  clearest  manner  Paul  guards  against  being 
misunderstood  to  represent  marriage  as  a  sin  (which  was  probably 
taught  in  Corinth);  but  he  openly  declares  that  the  unmarried 
would  at  that  time  lead  an  easier  life,  and  his  advice  may  accord- 
ingly be  considered  as  intended  to  save  them  from  trouble.  (In  verse 
27  Xekvacu  must  not  Be  referred  to  .the  death  of  the  wife  ;  it  merely 
means  "  to  be  unmarried.'' — In  verso  28,  the  addition  of  rg  aapKl 
transfers  the  whole  consequences  of  marriage  to  a  lower  sphere  ;  it 
prepares  the  way  for  want,  anxiety,  care  in  outward  respects,  but 
no  afflictions  in  the  spirit.) 

•  Vers.  29-31. — The  apostle  enforces  this  good  advice  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  state  of  mind  which 
the  character  of  the  times  required.  The  heart  muft  not  be  wholly 
given  up  to  any  earthly  possession  or  aflFection :  it  must  rather  al- 
ways belong  to  God  and  the  imperishable  world,  and  a  love  of  the 
future  state.  Without  doubt  Paul  wrote  these  words  in  expectation 
of  a  near  and  approaching  transformation  of  the  fashion  of  this 
world,  and  the  introduction  of  the  aiwv  fiiXXG>v  with  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If,  however,  this  hope  is  not  realized,  the  import  of  these 
words  is  by  no  means  destroyed.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth, 
xxiv.  1.)  The  whole  development  of  the  church  on  earth  is  such  as 
to  demand  a  continual  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
such  a  state  of  mind  in  believers  as  is  here  described.  The  period 
of  expectation  is  only  extended  by  the  mercy  of  God  (2  Pet.  iil  9), 
but  its  character  is  not  altered.  (In  ver.  29  the  explanation  of  the 
words  6  KaiQdg  k.  t.  A.,  is  not  without  difficulty.  With  respect  first 
to  the  punctuation,  the  division  after  awttnaX^ogy  when  iari  must 
be  supplied,  is  not  suitable,  because,  according  to  this,  rh  Xoinov^ 
which  must  then  be  taken  adverbially,  becomes  somewhat  laboured. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  the  division  which  Lachmann  pro- 
poses, placing  ^ari  before  to  lomSv^  besides  which  this  transposition 
has  not  critically  sufficient  authority.  The  thought  only  becomes 
concise  by  placing  the  point,  as  Griesbach  and  others  do,  after  iarl^ 
and  taking  rb  Xoinov  as  subject,  in  the  sense  "  the  rest  [of  this 
worldly  cycle]  is  the  severe,  heavy  time."  The  article  before  icaipog^ 
thus  acquires  its  full  force,  whilst  it  points  to  the  great  period  of 
suffering  before  the  Parousia  known  to  all  Christiana  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  explanation,  we  had  the  word  avcreXkcj,  Acts  v.  6,  in 
the  signification  "  to  lay  out  a  corpse."  Here  it  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  simplest  meaning  of  the  word,  "  to  contract."    The  participle. 
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therefore,  miglit  signify,  "  shorty  of  brief  duration"  But  the  mean- 
ing, "anxious,  heavy,"  must  be  considered  more  appropriate.  There 
ifi  no  well-authenticated  passage  to  justify  the  usei  of  (n/vearakfievog 
toi" short"  On  the  contrary,  in  the  classics,  ovoto^  means  di- 
rectly "  anxiety,  contraction  of  the  heart."  [Cic.  QuaBst.  Tusc.  i. 
87 ;  Lael.  c.  13.]  In  the  same  sense  avariXkeaOcu  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxii. 
13,  according  to  the  translation  of  Symmachus. — The  Zm  is  to  be 
understood  reXiicCig  :  this  distress  has  the  purpose,  according  to  the 
intention  of  God,  of  freeing  the  soul  from  dependence  on  perishable 
things. — ^The  words  d)^  firj  ^j^ovrcf  ywcuKoc,  as  not  having  wives,  are 
of  course  merely  to  be  understood  spiritually,  keeping  the  spirit  so 
fiee  in  its  love  to  the  creature  as  not  to  be  impeded  by  this  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  highest  duty,  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
Ter.  80.  Not  joy  merely,  but  sorrow  likewise  is  not  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  servant  of  God  ;  in  God's  power*  he  rules  over  all. — 
ILarixovre^  is  emphatic,  as  in  a  subsequent  passage  icaTa;^jtic- 
vm, :  the  Kara  is  meant  to  indicate  the  false  direction  of  the  spirit, 
yielding  itself  up  altogether. — In  ver.  31  oxrjfM  is  fades  externa ; 
the  world  itself  does  not  perish  at  the  dawning  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  Only  its/oTTW.  Not  until  after  the  kingdom  of  God  follows 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  [Rev.  xxi,  1.]  What  perishes 
in  the  world  is  the  sinful ;  compare  1  John  ii.  8  and  17. — ^Lachmann 
very  appropriately  connects  with  the  preceding  the  ^eAw  6k  k,  t.  A., 
the  construction  being  made  by  the  suppressed  thought,  "  You  Would 
therefore  prepare  for  yourselves  much  distress  if  you  should  give 
ybureelves  up  to  the  perishable  things  of  this  world.") 

Vers.  82-34. — The  following  words  are  so  strong,  as  in  fact  to  in- 
cline one  to  the  belief  that  the  apostle  gives  an  objective  preference 
to  celibacy,  as  the  Eomish  church  maintains.**  But  on  this  very 
account,  that  the  words  are  so  strongly  expressed,  the  defenders  of 
celibacy  are  themselves  obliged  to  limit  their  meaning.  If  the  words 
"he  that  marrieth  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  shall 
please  his  wife,"  refer  to  marriage,  in  itself,  it  could  be  no  sacrament ; 
it  would  directly  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  The 
passage  can  therefore  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  apostle  is 
describing  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  from  the  influence  of  which 
even  the  believer  is  frequently  not  exempt ;  but  by  no  means  that  a 
picture  of  marriage,  or  certainly  of  Christian  marriage,  is  liere  given. 
In  ver.  32  fiepifivdv  is  used  in  a  good  sense  "  to  manage  zealously,  to 
care  for." — Semler  thinks  falsely  here  only  of  deacons,  as  if  "  the 
things  of  the  Lord"  were  an  allusion  to  their  office.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  command  plainly  contradicts  this  view. — There  are  va- 
nous  different  readings  and  punctuations  of  ver.  34,  which  are  prob- 

^  Compare  the  dever  treatise  by  Papst  on  the  theory  of  marriagei  in  the  Journal  for 
Philosophy  and  Catholic  Theology,  in  the  fifteenth  and  earlier  numbers.    Oologne,  1836. 
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ably  only  occasioned  by  nsfiepiarcu.  This  word  might  be  connected  with 
the  preceding  one  with  the  addition  of  kcU^  so  that  the  sense  would 
be  "  and  is  divided  ;"  that  is,  serves  two  masters,  God  and  the 
world  ;  or  it  might  be  referred  to  the  following,  with  the  meaning, 
"  there  is  a  difference  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin /'  This  last  usual 
conception  of  the  passage  may  deserve  the  preference.  Lachmann, 
however,  decides  for  the  first,  and  reads,  kclI  ^  yvv^  ^  dyofiog  nal  ^ 
-rrapdivoq  ^  ayanog,  instead  of  the  usual  reading  ?)  yvv^  kcIX  ?}  napdevog  • 
^  dyaiwg,) 

Ver.  35. — Paul  again  declares  that  his  intention  is  not  to  lay 
down  any  law,  but  only  to  impart  profitable  advice,  for  their  more 
easy  devotion  to  the  Lord,  and  for  decorum.  On  account  of  the 
following  daxniMyvelv^  ro  evax'ifwv  can  be  understood  only  in  the  sense 
of  befitting,  honestas.  But  this  appears  to  stigmatize  marriage  as 
inhonestum.  The  difficulty  might  be  avoided,  by  referring  tovto 
not  merely  to  the  last-mentioned  object,  but  to  the  contents  of  the 
whole  chapter ;  then  to  evaxnfiov  would  refer  to  an  honourable  mar- 
riage, which  was  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  in  con- 
trast with  fornication.  But  in  the  first  place  ravra  would  in  this 
case  have  beeb  used,  because  more  than  one  object  is  treated  of ; 
again,  the  expression  eimdpedgov  tg)  Kvplcf)  refers  too  decidedly  to  what 
has  been  just  said  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  no  conclusion — the  question 
concerning  married  persons  is  still  continued.  We  must  therefore 
say,  that,  to  be  unwedded  is  not  in  itself  an  evoxqfJtov^  any  more  than 
to  be  married  is  in  itself  an  aoxrifwv^  but  only  in  so  fer  as  under  the 
peculiar  existing  circumstances,  the  service  of  the  Lord  required 
this.  Billroth  understands  Ppoxo^  to  mean  a  snare,  but  with  this 
hripdXleiv  does  not  accord.  A  snare,  moreover,  would  imply  some- 
thing secret,  whereas  everything  here  is  open ;  it  alludes  only  to 
something  difficult.  It  is  therefore  better  conceived  as  =  ^vyog^  a 
yoie.-^Instead  of  evndpedpov  the  text.  rec.  reads  svnpoaedpov ;  but 
the  former  reading,  which  Lachmann  also  adopts,  has  the  authority 
of  the  Codd.  in  its  favour.  It  is  the  neuter  form  of  the  adjective 
employed  as  substantive,  and  hence  it  is  construed  with  the  dative. 
It  denotes  "  attachment,  fast  adherence." — The  dnepKnToaroig  only 
strengthens  the  idea  of  the  ev.  It  means,  "  without  being  drawn 
away  by  any  relation."  The  form  is  only  found  here  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Vers.  36-38. — The  reader  will  thus  far  have  understood  the 
apostle's  representation  as  relating  in  the  question  of  marriage  to  the 
decision  of  the  persons  themselves  interested  ;  but  Paul,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  enquiry,  speaks  of  the  father  as  deciding  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  to  understand  the  apostle  as  citing 
by  way  of  example,  merely  one  form  in  which  a  marriage  is  brought 
aboul  or  prevented  ;  but,  after  the  ancient  mode  of  conception,  be 
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considers  the  question  of  loarriage  as  entirely  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  father,  .or  of  his  representative.    We  must  confess  that  this 
state  is  a  subordinate  Wie,  and  the  free  self-decision  of  the  betrothed 
parties,  recognized  by  the  parents,  although  rightly  subjected  to 
certain  conditions,  appears  to  be  more  befitting  a  mature  age  ;  but 
neither  in  his  wisdom,  does  Paul  convert  the  form,  which  was  adapted 
to  the  relations  of  that  period,  into  a  rule  for  all  ages.    (In  ver.  36, 
daxnfiovetv  is  to  be  taken  in  an  active  sense ;  "  he  who  thinks  that 
he  behaveth  uncomely  towards  his  daughter/^    The  thought  is  to 
be  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
r^rded  childlessness  as  the  greatest  earthly  misfortune  and  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  the  wife. — Ver.  37.  Comp.  on  idgalo^  1  Cor.  xv. 
58 ;  CoL  i,  28.     The  apostle  refers  to  the  steadfast  conviction,  that 
it  is  better  to  remain  unmarried.    ^lan^nvSfievog^  Rom.  xiv.  23,  forms 
the  contrast, — ^In  the  words  tifj  ex(^  dvdyKrfv  «.  t.  A.,  there  appears 
to  be  an  intimation  that  the  father  may  also  be  in  a  certain  measure 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  daughter.     Still  outward  circumstances 
are  undoubtedly  primarily  referred  to.     The  view  entertained  gene- 
rally by  the  ancients,  as  still  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  recog- 
nized no  independence  of  the  wife ;  this  first  resulted  from  the 
Christian-Gennanic  civilization. — ^In  ver.  88,  we  need  not  suppose, 
with  Billroth,  that  Paul  intended  first  to  oppose  to  the  expression 
6  kKyofu^dn/  KalCo^  noiel  merely  ical  6  nrj  iKyafil((ov^  but  then  corrected 
himself.    The  principle  expressed  here  lay  in  the  whole  connexion 
But  Kpeiaaov  noiel  can  only  be  referred  to  peculiar  relations  of  the 
time  or  certain  persons. — For  yo/x^fo)  we  find  in  Mark  xii.  25,  the 
form  yofi/a/ccj,  as  also  in  Luke  xx.  84,  iKyofilaKO)  stands  for  iicyafil^<,)^ 
which  again  occurs  in  Matth.  xxiv.  38  ;  Luke  xvii.  27.) 

Vers.  89,  40. — In  the  last  place,  touching  the  second  marriage 
of  the  womafiy^  Paul  remarks,  that  in  marrying  a  believer  she  need 
have  no  scruple  ;  but  in  the  apostle's  opinion,  she  had  better  remain 
unmarried.  The  addition  of  the  words  ^okoj  6^K^ya)  Trvevfxa  Qeov 
h^iVy  and  I  think  cdsOj  etc.,  to  the  czpression  "  according  to  my 
judgment,"  plainly  indicate?  a  contiust  to  those  who^  ps  it  were, 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  Spirit,  which  naturaliy  calls  to  mind 
the  party  of  Christ.  Since,  however,  the  observation  stands  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  discussion,  its  allusion  cannot  be  reatricted 
to  the  last  remark,  but  must  be  extended  to  the  entire  subject.  In 
later  times,  moreover,  a  certain  odium  was  attached  in  the  church 
to  a  second  marriage,  traces  of  which  occur  as  early  as  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  entertained  respecting:  ^he  second  marriage  of  the  man, 
probably  because  in  the  case  of  widowers  a  new  marriage  was  generally  of  pressing  ui> 
portaace,  on  account  of  the  motherless  children ;  tl;erefore  the  question  here  is  only 
touching  the  woman.  The  fitrvov  kv  Kvpitfi,  moreover,  must  be  regarded  as  referring  aiSO 
to  the  man  (2  Cor.  tL  14,  15). 

Vol.  IV.- 19 
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2,  V.  9.  Ministers  of  religion,  therefore,  could  not  be  Siyoftoi. 
(Comp.  Binghami  Origg.  voL  ii.  p.  153.)  From  the  last-mentioned 
work,  indeed  (vol  vi.  p.  423),  we  see  that,  under  certain  circum- 
Btances,  digami  were  excluded  from*  the  communion-table.  (The 
whole  passage  has  a  detailed  parallel  in  Bom.  vii.  1,  seq.  From 
this  passage,  also,  in  some  Codd.  vd^udt  is  added  to  ^edsrcu. — Billroth, 
following  Calvin,  is  of  opinion,  that  by  iv  Kvpi(D  more  is  intended 
than  that  the  widow  should  merely  marry  a  believer,  namely,  that 
she  should  make  her  choice  and  enter  upon  the  marriage  in  a  truly 
Christian  spirit.  But  as  w  6€?iei  precedes,  iv  Kvpitf)  can  only  refer 
primarily  to  the  person  marrying.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  that, 
if  faith  be  required  in  the  person  chosen,  there  must  also  be  faith  in 
the  person  choosing,  for  only  faith  recognizes  faith. — In  ver.  40 
fioMopiurrifM  cannot  refer  to  eternal  blessedness,  but  to  the  expe- 
diency [ver.  35]  of  this  life,  in  that  the  unmarried  woman  wiU  be 
better  off  in  the  luupbg  (rvvearaX^iivog  [ver.  29]  than  the  married 
woman.) 

§  8.   CURiSTIAN  LiBEBTT. 

(viii.  1 — ^xi.  1.) 

In  this  large  section  the  apostle  treats  of  the  use  of  meats  offered 
in  sacrifice,  participation  in  idolatrous  festivities,  and  especially  of 
Christian  liberty  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise.*  It  appears  that 
several  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  proceeded  to  such 
lengths  as  not  only  to  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols,  but  actually  to  take  part  in  some  sacrificial  festivities  held 
in  the  heathen  temple  itself  (viii.  10).  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  immediate  followers  of  Paul,  or  of  ApoUos,  had  fallen  into  this 
extreme,  but  it  appears  especially  to  have  been  the  sect  of  Christ, 
whose  Gnostic  pride  of  knowledge  (viii.  1-8),  leading  them  to  sup- 
pose themselves  elevated  above  all  sin,  rendered  them  thus  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  weaker  brethren.  It  was  doubtless  the  Judaising 
followers  of  Peter,  who  received  from  such  proceedings  the  greatest 
and  certainly  just  offence.  The  apostle  having  first,  in  viii.  1-13, 
treated  in  general  of  the  use  of  meats  that  had  been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  idols,  and  directed  attention  to  the  offence  likely  to  arise  to 
the  weaker  brother  by  the  exercise  of  false  liberty  therein,  proceeds 
to  shew,  in  his  own  example,  how  the  Christian  must,  for  the  sake 
of  his  brother,  employ  with  the  utmost  self-restraint,  the  liberty 
permitted  him,  and  then  shews  (x.  1-13)  from  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  how  severely  God  punishes  the  abuse  of  lib- 

*  The  passage  Rom.  ziv.  15  bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  one  before  xa,  that  wo 
beg  that  its  exposition  may  be  oompared  with  the  present 
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erty.   He  then  returas  to  the  Christian's  relation  to  heathon  festi- 
vals, declaring  that  the  believer  cannot  celebrate  alike  heathen  and 
Christian  sacrifice.     But  to  avoid  introducing  into  the  church  the 
narrow  scruples  of  Judaism,  he  permits  the  use  of  meats  oflFered  to 
idols,  if  purchased  in  the  market,  and  likewise  sanctions  the  partici- 
pation in  repasts  given  by  the  heathen  in  their  own  dwellings,  and 
the  free  use  of  all  meats  served  up  on  such  occasions,  provided  it 
was  not  expressly  declared  that  such  had  formed  part  of  an  idol 
sacrince  (x.  14 — xi.  1).    The  apostle  thus  adjusts  the  claims  of  the 
ftf^r  and  the  stricter  parties  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  wisdom. 
Vers.  1-8. — ^Verse  1  is  evidently  resumed  in  verse  4,  so  tlStt  the 
intervening  passage  may  be  considered  parenthetical.     It  is  better  to 
regard  the  parenthesis  as  commencing  at  the  words  5ti  Travreg  yvumv 
h<^,  because  we  aU  have  knowledge,  instead  of  i)  yvCJoLg^  as  many 
others  suppose.  The  words  with  which  the  apostle  opens  his  discussion, 
and  which  are  fully  adduced  in  ver.  4,  evidently  convey  an  impression 
that  they  refer  to  the  declarations  of  the  Corinthians  ;  there  is  thus 
contained  in  the  olSafxev,  we  know,  a  recognition  of  their  correctness, 
'^^t  also  a  slight  reproof  of  their  presumption.     The  words  may  be 
'^derstood  somewhat  thus:  "we  know  as  well  as  you,"  etc.,  and 
^^h  this  the  context,  "  because  we  all  have  knowledge,"  is  in  exact 
accordance.    It  is  impossible  that  this  navreg  can  be  understood  to 
Vpfy  to  many  or  several  individuals,  or  as  Billroth  thinks,  only  to 
^^®  Pt^rty,  viz.,  that  indicated  by  the  passage  in  connexion  ;  it  must 
include  rather  aU  Christians  as  such.    To  this  exposition  the  words 
ot  ver.  T',  dkX*  ovk  h  irdaiv  i]  yvGioig,  hut  not  in  all  is  the  knowledge, 
are  bat   apparently  opposed  ;  for  a  certain  definite  knowledge  is 
thefc  s-^^ten  Qf^  fQj.  which  reason  the  article  is  used,  but  here  knowl- 
odg^  Vti  general,  and  therefore  the  words  of  ver.  1  must  express  this 
\Ae^>  *'for  all  men  have  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,"*  particu- 
larly every  Christian  must  certainly  know  that  there  is  only  one 
true  Gh)d,  from  its  having  been  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine 
in  thp  Old  Testament.     In  order  to  repress  immediately  in  advance 
the  over  estimation  of  knowledge  {^vC>aig)  with  which  the  sect  of 
■  Christ  were  chargeable,  the  apostle  contrasts  it  with  love,  upon 
which  the  18th  chapter  affords  a  copious  commentary.   Self-denying 
love  has  nothing  dazzling  to  allure  its  followers,  for  which  reason 
also  the  Corinthians  who  inclined  to  the   more  external  elements 
even  of  spiritual  matters,  had  not  devoted  themselves  to  it  as 
to  knowledge  and  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  nevertheless  love  is  the 
loftiest,  the  most  purely  Divine  element  in  man's  nature.     The  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  yi'Cjatg  we  defer  to  xii.  8  ;  here  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  when  separated  and  distinct  from  love,  as 

*  In  Bengera  Gnomon  it  is  correctly  stated :  non  addil  a/rtiadurr^  non  nimium  oonf 
ctdem. 
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here  conceived,  it  indicates  the  too  exclusive  direction  of  the  reflect- 
ive faculties  towards  Divine  things,  while  love  is  characterized  by 
the  inclination  of  the  will.  (On  the  psychologically  remarkable  • 
phenomenon  of  the  separation  of  elements  essentially  united,  comp. 
the  Comm.  on  xiii  1,  and  seq.)  While,  then,  knowledge  is  selfish, 
it  puffeth  up,  but  love  expands  towards  its  neighbour,  and  forms 
him  after  its  essential  nature.^  We  here  of  course  assume  that  the 
knowledge  is  a  right  knowledge  ;  even  then  it  benefits  neither  the 
individual  nor  the  mass  unless  attended  by  love.  But  the  wisdom 
that  is  unaccompanied  by  love  is  often  only  apparent^  attained  by 
false  pat^s,  through  speculations,  the  motive  for  which  is  conceit 
or  curiosity  ;  then  it  is  of  course  in  a  heightened  degree  pemicioud ; 
but  love,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  its  very  nature  ever  accompanied 
by  a  knowledge,  often  undeveloped,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
genuine,  substantial ;  knowledge  may  exist  without  love,  but  the 
latter  never  entirely  without  the  former.  The  expi-ession  doKo. 
ddivai  Ti,  thinketh  he  knoweth  sometJiing^  sufficiently  indicates  wis- 
dom which  is  only  imaginary*;  the  purport  of  the  form  ovSev  ^yvc^xe 
KiiOoyg  6ei  yvQvai,  knoweth  nothing  as  he  ought  to  knoWy  however,  is 
rather  uncertain.  The  vanity  of  knowledge  might  be  thereby  signi- 
fied, but  in  this  case  the  sentence  appears  somewhat  tautological  It 
is  better  to  refer  the  words  to  the  erroneous  means  by  which  the  ap- 
parent wisdom  is  attained,  and  with  this  accords  the  antithesis 
ovT6)^  £yvG)(TT€u  vtt'  avTov,  is  thus  known  hy  him,  as  it  intimates  the 
way  to  obtain  true  Divine  knowledge.  God  is  an  unapproachable 
light :  no  created  spirit  can,  by  its  own  power,  penetrate  into  him, 
or  become  possessed  of  his  mysteries ;  every  attempt  of  the  kind 
gives  but  an  apparent  knowledge.  But  God  can  certainly  manifest 
himself  in  the  soul  that  longs  after  true  wisdom,  and  in  this  passive 
state  create  the  true  yv€>ai^.  The  knowledge  of  God  therefore  pre- 
supposes the  being  known  of  him,  as  Bengel  observes  in  the  Gno- 
mon, the  cognitio  activa  presupposes  a  cognitio  passiva  ;  the  soul 
is  not  impregnated  with  life  from  above,  until  God  has  drawn  nigh. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  expressing  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God,  the  image  of  a  bride  passed  through  the  apostle's  mind,  so 
that  the  ydvtjcricfiiv  ==  >n;  is  significant  both  of  knowledge  and  union. 
Billroth  is  of  this  opinion  in  the  passages  xiii.  12,  and  Gal.  iv.  9, 
which  likewise  correctly  bear  this  construction.  Other  expositions 
of  the  passage,  as  that  defended  after  previous  interpreters  by  Usteri, 
and  according  to  which  eyvojorcu  signifies  "  he  is  lovingly  acknowl- 
edged by  Gt)d,  accepted  as  a  child  of  God,''  are  sanctioned  neither 
by  the  use  of  language  nor  by  the  connexion.  Beza,  Heidenreich, 
Pott,  and  Flatt  explain  yivioaiceadai  "  to  be  instructed,"  but  thii? 

*  Bengel  is  worthy  of  notice  with  rcspeet  to  z.  23 ;  scientia  tanium  dicit,  omnia  miM 
UcerU^  amor  additf  sed  non  omnia,  adificani. 
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^.UIlot  be  phflologically  proved. '  (In  ver.  2  the  reading  t/vDicivai 
ijistead  of  elSevcu  originated  only  in  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
to  haTe  a  word  in  the  text  corresponding  with  ')n/G)aig.  Lachmann 
liiis,  however,  received  tyvcjicevcu.  The  same  scholar  reads  for 
^^'■^■KTiio  ovdev  eyviOKe  only  ovttcj  eyvo).  It  is,  neveitheless,  difficult  to 
perceive  how,  out  of  this  simple  reading,  and  sustained  indeed  by 
A.B.D.E.,should  have  arisen  the  usual  reading,  to  which  Griesbach 
justly  gives  the  preference.) 

Vers.  4-6. — After  this  parenthesis  the  thread  of  the  discourse  is 
lesumed  from  ver.  1,  and  the  former  and  more  general  negl  rdv 
^l^hSvTonf  is  more  exactly  defined  by  the  nepl  -njg  ppcjoeoyg.     As  a 
Universal  truth  it  is  first  stated  as  a  universal  sentiment  of  Christian 
consciousness  that  there  is  no  eldcjXov  in  the  world,  no  other  god  but 
^'^e.    (See  Jereai.  iL  11  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  21,  Jinh  «»».)     But  it  is  striking 
*hat  this  Sentence  appears  to  be  nullified  by  what  follows,  by  the 
^^^«f>  dal  Xeyofievoi  Qeoc,  if  there,  are  that  are  called  gods,  and  &<mep 
^W  Qeoi  noXXol,  as  there  are  many  gods,  with  which  the  expressive 
fi-U'  ^;x2i;  dg  Oe^c,  but  to  us  07ie  God,  is  connected,    Paul  cannot 
rarely  intend  to  say  that  for  believers  there  exists  one  God,  but  for 
WDbelievers  many,  when  he  had  just  before  declared  that  there  is 
^^^  idol  in  the  world.     Add  to  this  that  in  x,  20,  the  sacrificial  festi- 
^^^  are  represented  as  establishing  a  fellowship  with  demons,  and 
this  also  plainly  shews  that  in  the  apostle's  opinion  idols  were  by 
°^  tDeans  a  nullity.     It  has  been  attempted  to  remove  this  diffi- 
^^ty  by  taking  "  there  are  that  are  called  gods"  as  =  to  "  are  said 
to   be  god,"  an   explanation  entirely   ungrammatical.      For  even 
P^^ting  these  words  susceptible  of  this  meaning,  yet  the  uanep  elai 
in  'Which  Paul,  with  reference  to  such  passages  as  Ps.  cxxxvL  2,  3, 
aekixowledges  the  truth  that  there  are  many  gods  and  many  lords, 
^  decidedly  opposed  to  it     The  Xeyo^isvoi  certainly  signifies  that 
^^y  Hte/alsely  so  called,*and  the  "  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  which 
'^^^^J^  to  the  higher  and  inferior  orders  of  mythological  deities  (viz.y 
the  celestial  deities  and   their  representative  stars,  likewise  the 
gtrong  ones  of  the  earth,  deified  heroes,  and  kings),  form  an  antith- 
esis with  the  rd  ndvra  (ver.  6)  ;  but  their  reality  is  not  questioned  ; 
they  are,  it  is  true,  no  real  gods,  i.  e.,  not  uncreated,  everlasting, 
self-existent  beings  ;  they  are  created  powers,  creatures  of  the  only 
true  God  whom  Christians  honour,  who  created  all  things,  includ- 
ing the  gods  and  lords  themselves  mentioned,  but  they  are  assur- 
edly not  a  nullity.     Billroth's  interpretation  of  the  passage  cannot, 
therefore,  be  deemed  perfectly  satisfactory  ;   for  although  he  cor- 
rectly acknowledges  that  the  apostle  views  the  heathen  gods  in  the 
h"ght  of  demons  (see  further,  on  x.  20),  he  does  not  solve  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  between  "  no  idol  in  the  world,"  and  "  there  are 
gods  many,"  the  difficulty  being  increased  by  the  "  what  do  I  then 
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say  ?  that  an  idol  is  anything  ?"  (ri  ovv  <fnffu  ;  Sri  b16wX6v  ti  iarc  ;) 
of  ch.  X.  19.  But  this  contradiction  is  perfectly  removed,  if  'we 
strictly  distinguish  between  elSwkov  and  Qeo^  or  Kvpiog,^  The 
former  expression  indicates  the  creations  of  fancy,  as  devised  by  the 
mythographers,  and  propagated  among  the  people.  Such  definitely 
characterized  beings  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  under  recognized 
forms,  and  with  certain  attributes,  were  really  not  to  be  found  4n 
rerum  natura,  but  only  in  the  human  imagination,  from  whence 
the  representation  was  transferred  to  stone,  brass,  or  wood.  At  the 
foundation  of  these  creations  toere  real  potencies^  powers  which 
excited  the  senses,f  and  were  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  a 
nobler  life  in  man.  This  is  signified  by  the  apostle  in  the  pctssage 
"just  as  there  are  gods  many.''  Paul  thus  fully  expresses  both 
sides  of  this  important  position,  it  being  necessary  to  confute  the 
reality  of  the  mythological  beings  in  order  to  set  free  the  heathen 
from  their  old  ideas ;  and  yet  no  less  important  to  prove  that  in 
idol  worship  real  powers  of  sin  were  active,  in  order  to  combat  a 
jtalse  indifference  regarding  it. — Ver.  6  demands  a  closer  investiga^ 
tion,  Usteri  and  Billroth  having  already  correctly  discerned  in  it 
the  element  o^  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  evident  that  the 
"  one  God,  the  Father,"  and  "  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  («f  Bebg  d 
narripy  elg  icvpio^  'Irjaovg  XpioTog),  fbrm  a  parallel  with  the  before- 
mentioned  "  many  gods"  (Qeol  TrokXoly  icvpioi  nokXoi^  Qeolg  iv  ovpav^ 
fcnl  trrl  yTj^),  The  heathen  possessed  but  vague  notions  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  and  dominion,  which  is  only  realised  in  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  God  and  Christ,  whom  the  Father  hath  placed  as  Lord  over 
all  things.  (1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  The  true  God  hath  also  alone  the 
})rerogative  to  create.  The  inferior  powers  may  perhaps  change 
that  wliich  is  created,  but  can  produce  nothing  save  in  the  power 
of  God.  The  force  of  the  prepositions  ^^,  6id^  elg^  in  such  a  con- 
nexioQ  has  already  been  considered  at  Rom.  xi.  36.  The  Father  is 
here  represented  as  the  origin  and  end  (5f  all  things ;  elg  indicates 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  reconducts  all  to  its  source. 
It  might  indeed  surprise  us  that  her©  the  language  is  "  we  are  to 
nim,"  while  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  we  have  "all  things  ;"  but  the  differ- 
ence is  only  apparent ;  for,  if  the  church  is  destined  to  receive  into 

*  Nitzsch  (Stud.  Jabrg.  1828,  Part  it.  note)  endeavoars  to  reconcile  the  apparent  oon- 
tradiction  by  saying  ''as  expected  belpers,  and  dXe^Kcucoi,  they  are  nothing ;**  but  to  the 
help  expected  from  idols  there  is  positively  no  allusion. 

f  Notwithstanding  the  abundant  dedaratioDS  in  the  Old  Testament  that  idols  are 
nothing  (Is.  xl.  19,  xli.  6,  ^sUt.  6,  zlvL  6 ;  Jerem.  1111,  26,  Boq.,  x.  8,  seq.),  passages  are 
nevertheless  to  be  found  acknowledging  their  reality.  See  especially  the  remarkalde 
passage  Deut  iv.  19,  where  it  says,  God  has  assigned  all  nations  to  certain  stars  as  to 
'Aftding  potencies ;  and  also  Deut  xxxiL  8,  according  to  the  LXX. — ^In  the  New  Testa- 
iront  the  apostle's  thought  is  best  expressed  in  Acts  xvil  29,  oIk  6^€i2ofiev  vofu^ecv  XP*^^ 
^  (l-rri\^ifi  7/  yidif)  x^H^yf'^^'^''  T^X'^V^  *^°^'  hSvfiTjoeu^  uvOpuirov^  rh  deiov  elvai  dfioiov,  whlfifag 
it  ^  U  be  perceived,  oy  no  means  affirms  that  the  Oelov  is  nothing. 
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Iieraelf  all  men,  and  a  restorative  influence,  proceeding  from  her 
reacts  even  on  the  lower  creation  (see  on  Rom.  viii.  19,  seq.),  then 
believers  are  "  all  things/'  At  the  close  of  the  verse,  in  describing 
the  agency  of  the  Son,  ^fker  the  "  through  whom  are  all  things"  (dx' 
ou  rd  navTo)  is  stiU  specially  added  "  and  we  through  him"  (teal 
^Ig  dt'  avTov).  It  will  be  readily  comprehended  that  transcribers 
might  imagine  di'  avr6v  preferable,  since  the  ^iimq  is  already  implied 
in  the  ndvra.  But  this  originates  in  pure  misconception  of  the 
words,  for  the  6i'  ov  rd  navTa  refers  especially  to  the  creation  (see  on 
John  L  3),  but  koX  i^fjiel^  6i*  avrov  to  the  new  birth  which  is  conceived 
as  a  second  creation.  Some  later  Codices  also  here  make  mention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  bis  attributes.  But  though  the  apostle 
might  doubtless  have  here  mentioned  also  the  third  person,  yet  as 
we  may  more  easily  suppose  the  passage  supplying  the  apparent 
omissions  to  have  been  inserted  than  to  have  fallen  out,  the  shorter 
heading  must  be  viewed  as  the  original  one. 

Ver.  7. — This  definite  perception,  however  (see  on  ver.  1),  how 
form  and  power  stand  related  in  idol- worship,  had  not  yet  dawned 
^pon  all  the  individuals  composing  the  then  existing  church  (which 
Beams  to  intimate  that,  under  progressive  development^  this  recogni- 
tion should  become  universal);  for  this  reason  the  weaker  brethren 
were  to  be  considered,  because, upon  the  principle  that  "whatsoever is 
not  of  faith  is  sin,"  they  would  pollute  their  conscience  by  a  proceed- 
ing which  another  might  pursue  without  detriment.   (See  on  Bom. 
xiv.  23.)    Very  good  Codices  read  awrfieig.  for  (wvsi&ntra^  and  I  might, 
with  Lachmann,  prefer  this  reading,  since  the  use  of  the  same  word 
^  two  significations  in  one  sentence  always  presents  a  diflSculty,  if 
precisely  this  did  not  render  it  probable  that  the  cvveldriaig  once  ex- 
pressed had  been  changed  into  a  word  apparently  more  suitable. 

Vers.  8,  9. — ^As  then  eating,  or  abstaining  from  so  doing,  can  pos- 
^88  no  meaning  as  regards  spiritual  life,  or  in  relation  to  the  Al- 
n^ighty,  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty  in  such  things  must  be 
^nnected  with  consideration  towards  the  weak.  (In  ver.  8  it  would 
*^  very  easy  to  substitute  the  more  usual  avvioTtiai  for  trapiaTrioi^  but 
for  that  very  reason  the  latter  is  preferable.  Lachmann  has  accepted 
*be  reading  napcujTrjaei,  Uapiarrifd  rivd  rivi  signifies  properly,  "I 
present  some  person,  e,  gr.,  to  a  prince,"  including  of  course  the  idea 
o*  i^ecommendatioiL — The  'context  shews  that  nepiaoeveLv,  like  vaTe- 
^^y  refers  only  to  spiritual  objects,  to  grow  or  to  decline  in  the  new 
"^®-  Probably  these  words  have  reference  to  declarations  of  the 
Corinthians  intimating  the  wish  to  defend  their  liberty. — In  ver.  9 
^tmann  has  preferred  daOevEoiv  to  the  general  reading  doOevov' 
^^^}  but  the  adjective  form  is  probably  chosen  because  it  occurs  in 
^i  10. 

^^rs  10, 11. — Paul  intentionally  selects  a  very  conspicuous  abuse 
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of  Christian  freedom,  viz.,  participatica  in  sacrificial  festivals  in  the 
temple  itself,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
proceedings ;  and  such  cases  must  have  really  taken  place,  other- 
wise the  argument  would  lose  its  force.    And  if  in  this  passage  it 
might  seem  that  Paul  did  not  reprove  such  participation  in   it- 
self, but  only  on  account  of  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the  weak, 
it  will  be  seen  in  x.  14,  seq.,  thai  he  declares  such  participation 
in  itself  unlawfiil.    (In  ver.  10,  elduXelov  is  a  sanctuary  whjch 
contains  an  image  of  its  deity,  in  contradistinction  to  lesser  sancta- 
aries  without  images,  or  simply  sacred  enclosures.    To  individual 
deities  the  forms  BcucxeloVj  lepanelov  are  also  applied. — ^The  use  of 
olKodofMeiv  in  this  passage  has,  as  Wetstein  and  Semler  have  already 
correctly  stated,  •  something  ironical    Tho  conscience  of  the  weak 
is  built  up,  as  it  were,  not  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  by  human  means,  through  respect  for  })ersonalitie8  ;  for  in  the 
apposition  '^  who  hast  knowledge''  lies  the  intimation  that  the  weak 
Christian  brother,  acknowledging  the  brother  who  claims  liberty  as 
more  advanced  than  himself,  is  thereby  misled  to  imitating  what  he 
does. — ^In  ver  11  Lachmann  reads  dnolXvrcu  hf  for  r-^oXdrcu,  hrl ;  but 
the  future  is  more  appropriate,  signifying  that  not  one  isolated  deed^ 
such  as  related,  occasions  the  loss  of  salvation,  thoagli  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  its  consequence  if  the  weak  brother  by  perseverance  in 
such  conduct  gradually  loses  his  foundation  of  faith.     [Compare  the 
parallel  passage  Rom.  xiv.  15.]     Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  knowl- 
edge itself  which  exercises  an  injurious  efiect  upon  the  brother,  but 
the  wrong  use  of  it ;  but  Paul  chose  the  more  energetic  expression 
in  order  to  draw  the  Corinthians  from  their  over-estimation  of 
worldly  wisdom. — See  Winer's  Gr.  §  48,  c.  concerning  the  ^,m  used 
here. — The  phrase  Si*  bv  Xpiarog  diridavE^for  whom  Christ  diedy  ex- 
presses the  value  which  even  the  weakest  soul  pDssesses  in  the  sight 
of  God.    Ata  seldom  stands  as  found  here  ;  vnip  pr  dvrt  is  more  gen- 
eral.    See  on  Matth.  xx.  28  ;  Rom.  v.  16.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — Under  such  circumstances  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of 
those  in  a  higher  position  to  act  with  reference  to  the  weaker  brethren 
in  order  to  avoid  offence  ;  and  in  placing  limits  to  their  freedom  it 
is  better  that  they  restrain  too  much  than  too  little.  This  idea  is 
also  expressed  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  21.  (In  ver.  12  rvTrreiv  implies 
*^  to  wound. — Sins  against  the  brethren  are  sins  against  Christ  him- 
self, because  they  are  his  members.  [See  vi.  15.] — The  oh  fjtrj  ^ciyu 
Kpta  elg  rov  alwva^  I  will  not  eat,  etc.,  of  ver.  13,  is  an  intentional 
hyperbolical  expression  for  the  highest  degree  of  self-denial  in  such 
things.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  rendered  by  "  for  life,''  althoucrh 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  mean  nothing  more.  That  there 
were  in  Corinth,  as  in  Rome  [see  on  Rom.  xiv.  1],  persons  who 
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deemed  the  eating  of  flesh  in  general  as  sin^  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  intimated.) 

Chap.  ix.  1. — In  order  to  present  clearly  to  the  Corinthians  a 
i-elf-denial  of  freedom  lawful  iji  itself,  from  Christian  love,  the  apos- 
flc  offers  himself  and  his  procedure  as  a  pattern  and  example.  We 
r.ust  nevertheless  conC-ss  that  if  this  alone  had  been  Paul's  intention, 
iirst,  the  passage  m^ght  have  been  considerably  curtailed,  and  next 
tae  subject  would  have  continued  uninterruptedly  (viii.  1)  from  this 
point,  instead  cf  having  much  that  was  irrelevant  interwoven  with 
it  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul,  without  let* 
ting  faU  the  principal  theme  ip  which  he  returns  in  x.  14,  takes  oc- 
casion in  describing  his  procedure  as  an  example  for  all  (xi.  1)  to 
defend  himself  on  those  points  wJbich  had  been  made  objects  of  attack 
by  the  adverse  parties  in  Corinth.  The  apostle  seems  to  have  started 
from  this  point  that  the  liberal  party  of  Christ  asserted  as  a  duty 
their  exemption  from  law.  In  this  view  they  might  have  affirmed 
that  meat  offered  to  idols  must  be  eaten,  perhaps  even  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  order  to  prove  the  nothingness  of  the  idols.  To  this  extreme 
the  apostle  opposes  the  tnie  liberty  which  upon  necessary  occasions 
can  refrain»from  the  use  of  what  in  itself  is  permitted.  This  liberty 
Paol  claims  for  himself,  and  defends  at  the  same  time  his  apostolic 
dignity,  which  the  antagonist  party  appear  to  have  attacked,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  dared  to  lay  claim,  as  the  other  apostles 
had  done,  to  a  subsistence  from  the  church.  But  as  it  is  more  likely 
that  such  imputations  and  suspicions  circulated  secretly  than  that 
they  were  openly  spoken,  the  apostle  justifies  himself  only  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  At  the  time  the  second  epistle  was  written  his  oppo- 
nents had  proceeded  to  far  greater  lengths,  and  for  this  reason  Paul 
opposes  them  in  it  without  disguise.     (2  Cor.  x,) 

Ver.  1. — The  received  reading  which  places  first  ovk  elfxl  dnotnoXo^ 
could  originate  only,  in  the  view  that  Paul  was  passing  to  something 
entirely  different.  The  sentence  ovk  elfu  iXevdepo^y  which  connects 
itself  immediately  with  the  preceding  subject,  comes  first  in  order,  as 
Oriesbach  and  also  Lachmann  have  acknowledged.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  would  then  be  this,  "  Or  should  I,  who  observe  such  self- 
denying  conduct,  not  be  free  ?"  The  glanc©  at  his  opponents,  who 
Dught  have  made  such  an  observation,  brings  immediately  to  his 
mind  the  chief  idea,  "  Am  I  not  a  real  apostle  ?  have  I  not  seen  the 
Lord  ?"  and,  in  order  to  apply  directly  the  reftitation,  he  adds  what 
his  enemies  themselves  could  not  deny,  "  Are  ye  not  as  it  were  my 
work  in  the  Lord  ?  have  I  not  likewise  founded  the  church  in 
Corinth  ?"  It  will  be  seen  that  by  means  of  these  questions  the  repre- 
sentations had  already  acquired  a  more  general  direction,  which  Paul 
3ould  prosecute  at  his  pleasure,  leaving  him  likewise  at  liberty  to  re- 
^^^  when  he  would,  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  had  already  treated. 
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the  use  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.  As  to  '^  his  having 
seen  Jesus  Christ,"  Neander  and  Billroth  have  long 'since  made  it 
clear  that  he  can  be  speaking  neither  of  an  acquaintance  with  Christ 
during  his  earthly  sojourn,  nor  of  a  mere  knowledge  of  his  doctrine, 
nor  of  any  other  appearances  of  Christ,  but  only  of  the  decisive 
event  which  took  place  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8);  for 
this  fact  alone  stands  in  that  direct  connexion  with  the  apostolic 
dignity  of  Paul  to  which  this  sentence  seems  to  direct  attention. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  words  arose  from  the  accusation 
of  the  Corinthian  antagonists  that  Paul  was  no  real  apostle,  he  haSL 
certainly  not  seen  the  Lord.  In  the  mouth  of  his  adversaries  this 
would  mean  to  be  sure  that  he  had  not  sojourned  three  years  with 
Christ  as  the  Twelve  had,  and  this  Paul  could  not  affirm  respecting 
himself,  even  though  he  might  (see  on  2  Cor.  v.  16)  have  seen  Jesus 
again  and  again  ;  but  his  vision  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  and  his 
nughty  influence  upon  him,  richly  compensated  for  this  deficiency. 

Vers.  2,  8. — ^In  full  consciousness  of  the  Divine  power  through 
which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church,  he  names 
the  Corinthians  themselves  a  seal,  a  solemn  confirmation  of  his  apos- 
tolic office,  nay,  his  written  defence  against  all  opponents.  (The  e^ 
dkkoig  K.  T.  A.  of  ver.  2  is  to  be  understood,  "  If  I  am  not  esteemed 
such  to  others,  am  no  apostle  unto  others,  I  am  surely  so  to  you," 
On  d  ov  see  Winer's  Grr.,  §  55,  2.  For  oippaylg,  see  Bom.  iv.  11.  In 
ver.  3,  dnokoyla  as  well  as  dvaxplveiv  are  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  the  law.) 

Vers.  4-6. — The  apostle  now  adduces  three  points  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  freedom  which  belongs  to  him,  and  the  wise  use  of  which 
he  is  about  to  portray ;  first  in  the  use  of  meats,  next  in  reference  to 
marriage,  and  lastly,  in  reference  to  his  acceptance  or  non-acceptance 
of  support  fi*om  the  church.  It  is  precisely  on  the  latter  point  that 
he  enlarges  most  amply,  because,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  ad- 
versaries employed  it  in  order  to  represent  Paul  as  uncertain  with 
reference  to  his  apostolic  prerogative.  The  0oycZv  ical  ttiuv^  '*  to  eat 
and  drinkj"  refers  at  all  events  back  to  chap,  viii.,  so  that  the  sense 
is,  "  Have  I  not  surely  also  the  freedom  which  ye  claim  for  your- 
selves ?"  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  idea  is  also  conveyed  in  it, 
"  Am  I  not  also  at  liberty  not  to  eat,  if  I  will  ?''  Billroth,  however, 
justly  remarks,  that  the  general  expression  extends  much  further, 
and  refers  not  merely  to  the  before-mentioned  discussion  concerning 
meats  offered  to  idols,  but  generally  to  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to 
food.  See  ix.  20. — But  what  gave  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  men- 
tion marriage  ?  The  remonstrance  is  surely  not  without  occasion, 
ior  Paul  quotes  the  example  of  the  apostles.  As  Cephas  is  particu- 
larly  named,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  in* 
eluding  James  of  course,  we  might  suppose  the  occasion  to  be  fur- 
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nished  by  the  followers  of  Peter.  The  Judaising  Christians  h*.  J,  as 
is  shewn  by  the  Clementine  homilies^  and  Epiphanius'  account  of 
the  Ebionites  (see  Neander,  vol.  i.  p.  809),  the  idea,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  marry ;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
apostle  had  been  reproached  for  his  celibacy,  and  was  desirous  of 
defending  it.  This  might  seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  Storr, 
who  would  consider  the  mention  of  our  Lord's  brethren  as  a  proof 
that  the  sect  of  Christ  were  adherents  of  James,  and  thus  allied  to 
those  of  Peter.  (On  this,  see  the  Introd.  §  1.)  But  in  this  case 
the  words  must  run  otherwise  1  The  fiij  ovk  exofiev  i^ovalav  ddeX<t>ijv 
ywdUa  -rrepuiyuv  can  only  be  translated,  "  Can  I  pot  likewise  as  the 
other  apostles  take  with  me  a  sister,  i.  e.,  a  Christian  woman,  as  my 
wife  ?"  or,  in  other  words,  mmt  I  then  continue  unmarried  ?  May  I 
not  be  so  from  free  choice  ?  Even  his  liberty  in  this  particular  must 
have  been  contested  !  This  were  an  indication  of  extravagant  ideas 
as  to  the  value  of  celibacy,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea 
which  seems,  from  vii.  8,  seq.,  to  have  been  current  in  Corinth,  that 
marriage  was  objectionable  (1  Tim.  iv.  8).  A  thing  of  this  sort 
must  by  no  means  be  considered  confined  to  the  G-entile  Christians; 
the  mention  of  Peter  and  James  points  sufficiently  clearly  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  among  whom  ascetic  principles  were  not  unusual, 
as  Bom.  xiv.  15  shews,  and  the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peutae.  (In  ver.  5  komol  dnoaro^oi^  the  rest  of  the  apostles y 
is  said  to  intimate  clearly  that  he,  Paul,  is  himself  also  an  apostle. 
-—Concerning  ddtTj^l  rov  Kvpiov^  see  on  Matth.  xiii.  55.  As  they  are 
here  clearly  distinguished  from  the  apostles,  and  no  passage  speaks 
of  two  kinds  of  brethren  of  our  Lord  [brothers  proper,  and  cousins], 
it  is  evident  that  none  of  them  were  among  the  Twelve.  [See  on 
John  viL  5  ;  Acts  i.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7.]  But  as  two  of  the  cousins  bore 
the  same  names  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  quoted  Matth.  xiii.  55,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  four  ddeX<j}olj  are  cousins  of  our  Saviour, 
sons  of  Cleopas  and  Maria,  the  sister  of  Mary.  See  further  the 
Introd.  to  the  Epistle  of  James. — Concerning  the  marriage  of  Peter 
comp.  the  observations  on  Matth.  viii.  14.* — Vers.  6  shews  that  Bar- 
nabas, in  a  similar  manner  to  the  apostle  Paul,  must  have  maintained 
himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  have  been  attacked  upon 
tbe  self-same  grounds  :  and  the  mention  here  made  of  this  eai:ly 
fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  seems  to  point  to  a  fresh  connexion  of  the 
apostle  with  him.  See  the  remarks  on  Acts  xv.  39. — Tlio  form  of 
expression,  7J  jMOvog  iycj  icai  Ba>pvdl3ag  ovk  ^ixof^ev  l^ovotav  rov  fiij  ipyd- 

*  lti3  remarkable  that  Tertullian  (de  Monog,  c.  8),  will  no^  allow  this  passage  to  refer 
to  the  wires  of  the  apostles,  but  to  women  who  accompar  Jed  them  ministering  unto 
them  of  their  substance,  as  our  Lord  is  described  to  hare  been  attended  in  Luke  viii 
3.  This  explanation  has  been  adopted  bj  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  in  defence  of 
oelibac^ 
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^eaBcUj  is  ironical,  and  means :  labour  is  not  surely  commanded  to  us 
alone  1  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  antagonists  had  asserted 
that  he  possessed  no  right  to  be  maintained  by  the  churchy  not  being 
a  legitimate  apostle.  Sometimes  they  reversed  the  accusation,  and 
required  that  Paul  should  not  distinguish  himself  by  anything  ex- 
clusive, but  should  allow  himself  to  receive  support  from  th?  church 
community,  as  did  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  gospeL  [See  ver. 
16,  and  2  Oor.  xi.  7,  seq.]  The  apostle  nevertheless  on  this  head 
defends  his  individual  liberty,  while  he  presses  it  upoii  no  one  as  law, 
in  the  same  degree,  as  he  reserves  to  the  teacher  the  right  to  demand 
a  subsistence  if  necessary.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — Paul  in  what  follows  discusses  at  length  the  right 
of  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  receive  from  the  church  a  provision  for 
their  bodily  wants,  but  states  in  ver.  12,  and  seq.  that  he  has  not 
judged  it  expedient  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  disclaiming 
any  inference  affecting  his  apostolic  calling  as  the  consequence  of 
this  forbearance.  This  proceeding  of  the  apostle  has  been  already 
brought  under  notice  in  Acts  xviii.  2,  when,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  residing  in  Corinth  (to  which  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries 
refer),  he  worked  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  To  this  passage  we 
must  accord  some  further  degree  of  notice,  as  the  pertinacity  is  re- 
'markable  with  which  Paul  insists  upon  carrying  out  his  principle  of 
maintaining  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Acts  XX.  33,  seq.,  at  first  he  might  have  been  influenced  by  an  anxiety 
lest  any  should  believe  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  enrich  himself ;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
course  was  made  the  precise  subject  of  accusation  against  him  as  in 
Corinth,  one  might  think  it  had  been  better  for  the  apostle  simply 
to  accept  support,  as  the  other  apostles  had  done.  He  must  neces- 
sarily expend  much  time  in  labour  which  had  been  better  employed 
in  his  spiritual  calling.  It  has  been  already  remarked  on  Acts  xviii. 
2,  that  a  self-exercise  was  aimed  at  in  it;  Paul  wished  thereby  to 
mortify  the  flesh  ;  it  belonged  to  the  keeping  under  of  his  body 
(jbnumid^eiv  rb  acjfm),  which,  according  to  ix.  27,  he  considered  necessary 
for  himself.  Again,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  seq.,  is  very  instructive  on  this 
head.  Paul  there  warns  his  readers  against  idleness,  and  continues 
to  say  that  he  has  employed  his  hands  in  gaining  his  own  Kvelihood 
in  Older  to  give  them  an  example.  This  latter  point  is  left  here 
untouched. — It  is  then  proved  from  soldiers,  vine-dressers,  and  shep- 
herds, who  all  live  by  their  occupation,  that  the  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel also  may  and  should  live  by  his  calling.  (In  ver.  7  Lachmann 
has  preferred  the  reading  rbv  Kopnov  to  iic  tov  Kopnov  and  the  internal 
evidence  is  in  its  favour  ;  for  the  Ik.  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
EK  TOV  ydhiKTog  following,  so  as  to  make  both  members  agree. — In 
ver.  8,  with  La<;hmann  and  Billroth  only  a  comma  should  stand  after 
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XaX&y  though  then  indeed  the  reading  ov  keyei  cannot  be  the  correct 
one.  For  this  Griesbach  has  already  substituted  rj  ovxi,  and  ovxi 
even  might  be  omitted,  as  in  ver.  10,  for  iir^  governs  the  whole  sen- 
tence. The  law  forms  so  far  a  contrast  with  Kara  dvOQfMmov^  as  it  con- 
tains the  Divine  will.) 

Vers.  9-11. — ^It  appears  striking  that  to  prove  how  even  the  law 
lecogDizes  the  principle  under  consideration,  so  remote  a  passage  as 
Deut  XXV.  4,  should  be  quoted,  as  the  apostle  in  ver.  13  points  to  a 
fact  far  more  directly  pertinent.  Paul  seems  however  intentionally 
to  have  chosen  this  proof  in  order  to  give  more  emphasis  to  his  ar- 
gument. The  sense  is  this  :  if  the  holy  Scriptures  adjudge  even  to 
the  beast  the  requisite  food  in  return  for  his  labour,  how  much  more 
shall  this  be  observed  in  relation  to  men.  In  the  "  doth  God  care 
for  oxen,"  etc.,  by  no  means  lies  the  idea  that  God  does  not  provide 
for  the  beasts  ;  but,  as  the  Si*  ^fidg  iypcupi]  which  follows  shews,  it 
only  asserts  that  the  ordinances  of  the  law  relating  to  animals  have 
also  a  reference  to  man,  and  were  written  for  his  good,  and  that  con- 
sequently what  is  valid  as  regards  animals  admits  of  application  in 
increased  potency  to  the  human  race.  The  passage  1  Tim.  v.  18  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  (In  ver.  9  <t>ifi6<M>  =  ktjiwg)^  from  <t>ifji6^f 
caputrum,  to  close  the  mouth  with  a  muzzle.  It  occurs  figuratively 
in  Matth.  xxii.  12. — Wkodu),  properly  to  beat,  stamp,  thence  beat  out 
the  com,  i.  e.,  thresh,  which,  as  is  well-known,  is  performed  in  the 
East  either  by  means  of  oxen  or  threshing-carts. — ^In  ver.  10  the  in- 
terpunctuation  must  with  Lachmann  be  so  restored,  as  to  put  a 
comma  after  eew,  and  thus  make  the  whole  form  only  one  question. 
With  irdvTWf  keyei,  supply  ^  ypa(t>rj  as  subject. — Concerning  the  her- 
meneutic  principle  di'  ^fid^  iypd(t)7]  see  the  observ^ions  on  Bom.  iv. 
23.— Lachmann  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  reading  received  by 
Griesbach,  in  opposition  to  the  teoct,rec,  which  reads  t?/c  iknldog 
avTov  fierixeiv  in'  iXmdi,  Ploughing  and  threshing  stand  for  hus- 
bandry in  general ;  this  entire  pursuit  has  significance  and  aim  only 
in  the  presupposed  hope  of  participating  in  the  produce  ;  this  hope 
therefore  may  not  be  deceived.  The  tov  hetexuv  belongs  indifierently 
to  both  parallel  divisions  of  the  verse.  Spiritual  sowing  and  reaping 
are  thus  paralleled,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  again  the  ren«onipg 
is  a  minori  ad  mcijus^  "  If  we  impart  to  you  that  which  is  great,  we 
may  certainly  lay  claim  to  that  which  is  of  less  value,  and  especially 
we,  through  whom  the  feith  has  been  planted  among  you."  The 
expression  aapiuicd  has  here  certainly  the  signification  '^  that  which 
.   ia  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,"  although  with  the  accessory  idea 

of  that  which  is  subordinate.   The  aXXoi  looks  naturally  back  to  vers. 

5, 6.— The  12th  verse  should  properly  commence  with  dXM  :  since 

u  is  there  stated  for  wh/it  reason  Paul  does  not  lay  claim  to  this  hiB 

acknowledged  right.) 
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Vers.  12-14. — ^To  the  observation,  that  he  abstained  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right  belonging  to  him,  Paul  adds  that  he  wished  to 
give  no  offence  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  can,  in  agreeojent  with 
Acts  XX.  33,  seq.,  only  be  understood  that  he  did  not  wish  the  gos- 
pel to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  woridly  gain.  Yet  unwilling  for  a 
moment  to  sanction  the  supposition  that  this  was  wrongly  done  by 
the  other  teachers  who  made  use  of  their  lawful  claim  on  the 
churches,  he  adduces  in  addition  the  parallel  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  proof  that  the  acceptance  of  maintenance 
by  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  was  not  mibecoming,  and  observes  that 
living  by  the  gospel  was  appointed  to  his  followers  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  himself.  (Matth.  x.  10  ;  Luke  x.  8.)  The  apostle  manifestly 
here  utters  a  sentiment  equally  applicable  in  all  times,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  opposed  to  the  gospel  in  the  payment  o£  the  clergy  (by 
the  end  of  the  second  century  appear  definite  salaries  [divisiones 
menmmce  Cypr.  episf.  39  (34)]  and  fees  [/ratres  sportulantea  TerL 
apol,  c.  39,  Bingham  origg.  vol.  ii  p.  261,  seq.]);  indeed  the  men- 
tion of  lepd  and  of  dvoiaaTTJpiov  might  be  employed  in  the  defence 
of  confessor's  fees,  which  in  recent  times  appear  almost  universally 
offensive.  However  we  must  certainly  say,  that  if  Paul  was  referring 
especially  to  the  offerings  at  the  communion,  offerings  which  from 
circumstances  very  early  became  customary,  he  had  in  view  a  condi- 
tion of  the  church  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  united  both  rulers  and 
congregation.  But  when  this  spirit  is  wanting,  and  the  gifts  are 
bestowed  reluctantly,  then  indeed  they  are  of  evil.  (In  ver.  12  the 
TTjg  vfjuljv  i^ovaiag  is  to  be  understood  :  "  of  the  right  in  you,"  and 
not  "  of  the  right  which  ye  possess."  The  alteration  to  ^fjujv  which 
Biickert  himself  approves,  is  quite  unnecessary.  Besides  this,  we 
may  perceive  in  the  ndvra  OTeyofiev  that  the  apostle,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  found  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  his  principle,  and 
indeed  with  his  numerous  employments  [2  Cor.  xi  28]  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  he  could  reduce  it  to  practice  at  all.  Though, 
meanwhile,  he  (at  least  in  Corinth)  worked  with  his  intimate  friend 
Aquila,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  literal  sense  Paul  did  not  earn  his 
entire  livelihood. — Upon  the  ladUiv  iK  rov  lepov,  eating  from  the  tern- 
pie,  see  Lev.  vii.  7,  14 ;  Deut.  xviii.  1,  seq.  The  priest  received  a 
portion  of  cdi*tain  sacrifices.  Eating  from  the  temple  means,  re- 
ceiving subsistence  from  the  temple.— In  ver.  13,  Lachmann  has 
preferred  napedpevovTsg  to  npoaedpevovreg :  the  signification  of  both 
forms  is  the  same.  Hesychius  explains  it  by  oxoXd^etv^  to  have 
leisure  for  something,  i,  e.,  to  pursue  some  occupation,  to  labour  at 
something.  In  8  Mace.  iv.  15,  the  substantive  Trpooedpla  is  found. — 
Ivfmepi^eaSat  is  also  found  only  in  this  passage  ;  it  means  "  to  divide 
among  themselves,"  so  that  the  distributors  themselves  obtain  a  por- 
tion.   Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  the  sacrifice  was  divided  between 
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the  altar  and  the  prieBts ;  the  priests  also  ate  the  shew-bread  after 
they  bad  miniBtered  to  the  Lord^  and  in  the  ancient  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  principle,  a  portion^  of  the  oblations  fell  to  the 
priesthood.) 

Vers.  15-17. — ^Paul,  however,  by  this  representation,  by  no  means 
desires  that  for  the  future  his  subsistence  should  be  provided  for 
him  ;  his  own  labour  is  to  him  a  glory  which  he  will  not  suffer  to  be 
taken  from  hint  The  annunciation  of  the  gospel,  he  says,  is  a  duty 
imposed  on  him,  but  on  the  manner  of  this,  on  his  willing  self- 
saciificing  application  to  it  depended  his  reward.  In  this  lies  ihe 
expression  of  a  high  moral  feeling.  Man  can  do  whatever  he  per- 
ceives it  is  the  will  of  God  he  should  perform,  but  with  internal  re- 
luctance, with  a  resisting  heart ;  and  he  has  his  reward  accordingly. 
But  he  who  in  cheerful  mind  does  more  than  is  needful,  secures  to 
himself  an  especial  gain.  The  following  passage,  which  describes 
what  kind  of  reward  he  hoped,  proves  how  remote  was  the  apos- 
tle's idea  from  justification  by  works,  or  desire  of  gain.  It  is  of 
course  therefore  understood  that  the  ^^  doing  more  than  is  necessaiy^' 
cannot  be  construed  into  a  capability  of  opera  supererogatoria.  In 
the  command  to  love  God  above  aU  things,  is  of  course  comprehended 
the  injunction  to  do  all  that  we  acknowledge  to  be  God's  will  will- 
ingly (eirwv),  not  unwillingly  (J««v).  Yet  a  command  may  be  more  or 
less  perfectly  fulfilled  according  to  human  modes  of  conception, 
wherein  indeed  it  follows  that  an  imperfect  f\ilfilment  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  equivalent  to  none  at  aIL#  In.  reading  this  passage,  an  im- 
pression of  exaggeration  always  remains.  The  words  "  it  were  better 
for  me  to  die,"  seem  to  be  hyperbolical,  or  if  this  glorying  in  not 
being  chargeable  was  so  significant,  Paul  should  never  have  accepted 
the  shghtest  assistance,  which,  according  to  PhiL  iv.  15,  16,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done  ;  and  then  the  other  apostles  might  properly  have 
followed  the  same  course,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  believing 
that  Paul  alone  had  such  a  dispensation.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  true  humility  requires  what  is  offered  in  love  to  be  accepted  ; 
the  language  here  seems  to  border  on  self-righteous  pride.  Some- 
thing similar  is  found  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  22,  23. 
But  all  such  doubts  and  suppositions  vanish  if  we  consider  that  the 
glorying  which  Paul  estimates  so  highly,  is  not  a  glorying  before 
nien,  but  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  these  words  therefore  only  express 
the  apostle's  sincere  love  to  God  ;  he  would  rather  die  than  in  the 
slightest  degree  offend  him,  or  do  the  slightest  particle  less  than  he 
knows  to  be  in  his  power.  In  ver.  16,  ovrto  yivrp-aiy  that  it  be  thus 
done,  implies  support  from  the  church.  The  clause  rj  rb  icavxnf^  f^ov 
h'o  ng  Kfv6ai(i  bears  the  character  of  an  anaooluthon.  First,  an  in- 
finitive was  probably  to  follow,  but*  in  the  earnestness  of  discourse 
Paul  ccmtinues  with  Iva^  involving,  as  it  were,  the  threat,  I  will  not 
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BTlffer  that,  etc.  Iva  has  evidently  here,  as  in  ver.  18,  a  weakened 
signification.  The  reading  received  by  Lachmann,  and  sanctioned 
by  Billroth,  koXov  yap  imoc  fJtdXkov  dnodavelVj  rj  rb  Kavxif^  ^ov  ovdeig 
ic€vuxjeij  by  no  means  removes  *the  difficulty,  for  Kavx^yd  fwv  neces- 
sarQy  requires  somethiilg  to  be  supplied,  as  e.  gr.,  "  to  allow  myself 
to  be  despised."  Further,  it  has  only  B  and  D  in  its  favour,  and  the 
original  reading  in  D  was  different.  Seeing  then  that  other  Codd. 
differ  again  in  these  words,  this  reading  must  decidedly  yield  to  the 
common  one. — Ver.  16,  dvdyKi]^  refers  to  Christ's  commission  [see 
Acts  xxii  21,  xxvi.  16],  signifying  thus  a  moral  necessity. — ^Ver.  17 
resumes  with  yap  the  subject  of  ver.  15,  giving  ver.  16  the  nature  of 
a  parenthesis.  Upon  the  meaning  of  fuaSbv  l;^^,  see  further  on  ver. 
23,  and  on  olKovofiia  at  iv.  1.  The  same  is  found  in  CoL  L  25.  Else- 
where olfcovofiia  signifies  the  plan  of  salvation  itself,  Eph.  i  10,  iii.  2, 
9. — Upon  the  well-known  construction  of  the  passive  with  the  accu- 
sative consult  Winer's  Gram.  §  32,  5.) 

Vers.  18-23. — Rich  as  Paul's  epistles  are  in  passages  expressing 
the  purest  love,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  the  apostle's  purity  of 
feeling  shines  so  pre-eminently  as  in  this.  In  perfect  disinterested  love 
•  he  claims  for  reward  the  permission  only  to  live  in  the  hardest  self- 
denial  as  a  servant.  He  adapts  himself  in  self-sacrificing  love  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  in  order  to  win  them  to  their  salvation.  This 
incomparable  passage  breathes  the  beneficent  spirit  of  Rom',  ix.  3, 
without  the  hyperbolical  form  in  which  it  is  there  expressed.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  this  proceedyig  of  the  apostle's,  to  be  a  Jew 
to  the  Jew,  etc.,  would  be  very  difficult  of  comprehension  to  those 
of  less  matured  and  elevated  views.  Its  exercise  required  in  fact, 
perfect  purity  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  otherwise  it  would  be  easy 
to  confound  more  indifferent  with  essential  points,  and  to  be  be- 
trayed into  a  false  indulgence.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain that  the  compliance  which  the  apostle  here  so  earnestly  re- 
commends has  no  reference  to  positive  errors,  but  only  concerns 
Adiaphora.  According  to  the  same  principle  of  freedom  we  see  the 
Redeemer  himself  acting.  Finally,  the  ^lovdalotg  wc  'lovddlo^^  Iva 
^ovdaiovg  /cepd^aw,  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  etc.,  involves  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  arrangement  treated  of  at  GaL  ii.  9  j  for  this  does  not 
affirm  that  Paul  would  convert  no  Jew,  the  other  apostles  no  Gen- 
tile, but  that  they  desired  to  settle  the  theatre  of  their  labours  among 
Gentiles  or  Jew^s  ;  and  even  this  was  subsequently  modified,  since 
Peter  visited  Rome  and  John  Ephesus.  (Ver.  18,  on  the  fut.  with  Iva 
comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  41, 6, 1. — 'Addnavog,  without  reward,  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  command,  Matth.  x.  8.  In  the  New  Testament  it  does 
not  again  occur.  According  to  the  before-mentioned  deduction  of 
the  apostle,  the  elg  TOfiTj  icaTaxpJJocadai,  in  order  not  to  abuse,  intimates 
merely  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  in  him,  because  the  Spirit  had  re- 
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Tealed  thifl  knowledge  to  him,  but  not  in  all  preacher8.-^In  ver.  19 
U  ndvTGjv  must  be  considered  masculine,  independent  of  any  one, 
answerable  only  to  Christ.  The  article  before  nXetova^  points  to 
those  called  to  salvation,  appointed  to  it  of  God;  Ruckert  erro- 
neously takes  it  as  synonymous  with  n^.eia-^oi. — In  ver.  20-23  the 
distinction  between  the  four  classes  there  enumerated  is  not  easy. 
It  is  best  to  regard  the  Jews  and  the  dvofwi^  i.  c.  Gentiles,  as  the 
leading  contrasts,  and  the  ol  imo  vo^ov^  those  under  laWy  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Gentiles.  By  the  dvofio^  cannot  be  meant  one  who 
acknowledged  absolutely  no  law  ;  such  an  one  would  be  designated 
daeffrj^^  impiottSy  but  merely  one  to  whom  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  was 
unknown.  But  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  this  expression, 
Paul  adds  firj  S>v  dvofwc  0ea>  dXX'  Swofio^  Xpiart^^  not  being  without  law 
to  Gody  etc.  [where  Lachmann  has  substituted  the  genitive  for  the 
dative,  which  appears  to  me  preferable,  because  here  dvojio^  and 
hTouog  are  used  substantively];  to  be  loosed  from  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  Christ.  Now  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  laid  down,  the  dadeyeigy  weak,  are  Gentiles 
who  manifested  a  certain  degree  of  strictness  in  their  lives,  as  there 
are  in  Rom.  xiv,  1,  seq.,  such  Christians  described  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  ol  vnb  vdfiovy  those  under  law,  must  be  those  who,  without 
being  actual  Jews,  have  nevertheless  taken  upon  themselves  the. 
yoke  of  the  law,  consequently  proselytes.  Between  proselytes  of 
the  gate  and  those  of  righteousness  no  distinction  is  here  made. 
But  Jewish  Christians  cannot  (as  Billroth  would  maintain)  here  be  • 
meant,  since  they  have  yet  to  be  gained  over  ;  he  indeed  considers 
that  iceodfjocj  might  signify  the  passing  from  Judaizing  Christianity 
to  that  preached  by  Paul ;  but  in  opposition  to  this  is  the  analogy 
in  the  three  other  passages  and  the  acjotj  in  ver.  22.  Paul  means  to 
say  that  to  those  who  were  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  he 
yielded  in  matters  of  secondary  importance,  but  after  their  conver- 
sion he  naturally  sought  to  render  them  in  all  things  consistent  with 
then*  profession  ;  but  of  any  adhesion  to  the  essential  principles  of 
Judaism  or  heathenism  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  as  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  proves. — In  ver.  22  the  article  before  navra 
is  certainly  genuine,  and  refers  to  what  precedes,  "  all  tbi>d  have  I 
become  to  all ;"  and  ndvTog  is  evidently  an  alteration  of  the  j^enuine 
^dvriog  Tivag,  i.  e.,  out  of  every  category  to  save  some,  of  course  only 
through  the  power  of  Christ,  Paul  does  not  contemplate  gaining 
all,  without  exception,  but  only  those  ordained  to  everlasting  life. — 
In  ver.  23  critical  authorities  decidedly  favour  ndvra  instead  of  tovto. 
^li^Koivo)vbg  avToif  marks  not  alone  participation  in  the  extension 
of  the  gospel,  as  Billroth  thinks,  but  in  all  its  blessingvS.  Paul 
would  participate  in  the  publication,  if  he  preached  unwillingly  ; 
but  he  includes  within  it  an  earnest  self-denial,  in  his  course  of  pro- 
V«»r.  IV;— 20 
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ceediDg,  in  order  not  to  be  a  reprobate  [dSSKifiog,  ver,  27],  It  ui 
only  as  thus  taken  that  the  following  stands  in  strict  connexion  with 
that  which  precedes.  This  by  no  means  comes  into  collision  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  for  all  that  Paul  here  enumerates 
is  likewise  the  fruit  of  faith.  The  apostle  simply  contrasts  a  state  of 
devotedness  in  self-denial,  a  building  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  with  the  negligence  of  the  indifferent ;  and  only  to  the  for- 
mer is  the  promise  made  of  perfect  participation  in  the  gospel,  t.  e., 
the  kingdom  of  God.     See  on  Matth.  xxv,  1,  seq.,  14,  seq.) 

Vers,  24,  25. — The  apostle  then  recommends  the  exercise  of 
these  principles.  Every  believer  according  to  his  position  ought  to 
conduct  himself  with  caution,  not  permittmg  to  himself  the  practice 
of  every  privilege  conceded  to  him,  without  regard  to  those  ent^- 
taining  different  opinions,  but  denying  himself.  This  endeavour  is 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  race,  from  which  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  Christian  antiquity  generally,  so  many  comparisons  were 
taken.  It  ia  however  not  merely  the  act  of  running  in  itself  which 
forms  the  point  of  comparison,  but  also  the  kyKpdrua^  the  numerous 
renunciations  which  the  champions  undergo,  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  to  win  the  victory  on  the  day  of  contest.*  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Christian  must  in  the  struggle  for  salvation  crucify  his 
flesh  to  win  the  crown.  Referring,  finally,  to  the  passage  iii,  15,  we 
cannot  consider  the  "  receiving  the  prize"  (0pa0elov  Xafil3dveiv)^  to 
imply  salvation  generally,  for  this,  if  no  complete  backsliding  follow, 
is  even  possible  where  wood,  straw,  and  stubble  have  been  built  up  ; 
but  the  highest  degree  of  bliss,  which  is  conditional  on  fidelity  and 
the  degree  of  sanctification.  Therefore  the  "  runners"  are  the 
faithful  without  exception,  but  the  "  one"  who  receives  the  prize  in- 
dicates the  body  of  those  faithful  elect,  who  are  not  merely  and 
Scarcely  saved  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  building,  but  who  have 
externally  and  internally  built  with  gold  ;  whom  therefore  their 
works,  because  they  are  imperishable,  shall  follow.  Eev.  xiv.  13. 
(BpaPelov  or  tnaSkov  is  the  technical  term  for  the  crown  decreed  to 
the  victor  by  the  judges  of  the  combat.  The  EtymoL  magn.  ex- 
plains the  expression  :  Bp(i0elov  Xe)'eTai  6  napa  ppaflevrciv  diSofjtevog 
<rri(l>avog  Vdj  vituovri.  It  occurs  again  Phil.  iii.  14. — Upon  the  ^tpdap- 
rog  (Tre^avof ,  consult  1  Pet.  i.  3,  v.  4.) 

Vers.  26,  27. — This  salutary  self-denial  the  apostle  represents 
in  conclusion,  as  the  reason  (although  it  must  not  be  considered  the 
only  one)  for  the  abandonment  of  his  lawful  claims  in  the  particu- 
lars before  mentioned.  Besides  the  race,  he  now  draws  his  simile 
from  boxing,  in  order  to  reach  the  idea  of  an  adversary,  which  the 
first  image  did  not  involve.  He  mentions  his  body  as  this  adversary. 
He  speaks  here  not  of  a  false  asceticism,  which  he  himself  blames 
*  See  JSliaa  Yar.  Hist  iiL  30,  x  2.    Horet  de  Arte  Poet.  v.  142,  b^ 
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(Col.  li.  23),  but  he  desires  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  and 
to  admonish  the  Corinthians  in  a  true  Christian  spirit  to  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  aflecfions  and  hists  (Gal.  v.  13-24).  We  may  thus 
unhesitatingly  suppose,  that  Paul  apprehended  it  would  not  be  en- 
tirely beneficial  for  him  to  abandon  altogether  his  handicraft,  and 
live  solely  for  his  spiritual  calling,  though  without  in  the  least  degree 
proposing  to  make  his  proceeding  in  this  particular  a  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  others.  This  view  shews  an  unusually  refined  conscien- 
tiousness and  strictness  towards  himself,  coupled  with  the  tenderest 
indulgence  towards  others.  (Ver.  26,  dd^Ao)^  =  elg  oStjXov^  2  Mace, 
vii.  84,  uncertainly,  without  aim.  *Aepa  dipetv  is  to  be  understood  as 
parallel  to  ddrih^^  "  without  real  antagonists,  in  imaginary  contest;" 
its  other  acceptation  "  to  make  a  false  stroke,"  presupposes  also  an 
opponent. — In  ver.  27,  the  readings  vTroma^w  and  inome^cj  yield  to 
the  more  usual  imcjmd^G).  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  pugilists 
[ttvkttj^j  pugil] ;  "  to  strike  under  the  eye,"  means  to  hit  hard,  to 
render  incapable  of  continuing  the  combat.  The  dovXaytryelv  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  false  carnal  liberty  into  which  so  many  Corin- 
thians were  in  danger  of  falling. — The  conjecture  dXXov^  supposes 
nrpvaaeiv  to  denote  the  herald's  proclamation  of  the  conqueror  j  but 
then  Paul  would  leave  the  image  of  the  combatant,  to  pass  to  that 
of  the  herald.  It  is  more  probable  that,  now  abandoning  figurative 
speech  altogether,  he  mentions  his  calling  with  the  proper  expres- 
fiion,  and  declares  that  he  would  not  teach  the  way  of  salvation 
to  others,  and  himself  remain  behind  as  one  who  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment will  not  stand  the  highest  proof.) 

Chap.  X.  1,  2, — This  sketch  of  the  true  procedure  in  matters 
indiflferent,  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  representation  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  which  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  Chris- 
tian hberty,  even  in  those  upon  whom  grace  has  been  bestowed. 
The  apostle  by  no  means  contents  himself  with  a  dry  exhortation 
m  the  subject,  but  enforces  his  admonition  by  eloquent  and  ani- 
mated examples  drawn  from  sacred  histoiy.  (See  ver.  6,  scq.) 
This  passage,  finally,  is  the  first  instance  which  occurs  in  Paul's 
Epistles  of  that  peculiar  figurative  concepton  of  the  Old  Testameut 
which  may  be  regarded  as  allied  to  allegorical  interpretation,  and 
which  has  been  usually  considered  in  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  invincible  remains  of  their  Judaism.  We  must  reserve  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  for  our  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and,  with  reference  to  earlier  writers,*  content  our- 
selves with  the  remark  here,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  employ  this  interpretation,  viz.,  in  establish- 
ment of  the  weightiest  lines  of  argument,  by  no  means  sanctions 

*  Kin  Wort  Uber  tieforn  Schriflsinn.  Koenigsberg,  1842. — Die  biblischo  Schriftausl^ 
gang.    Hamburg,  1825. 
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the  assamption  that  it  is  simply  to  he  attributed  to  the  castom  of 
the  time,  instead  of  being  based  on  positive  an(J  objective  truth.  It 
was  ordained  by  God  that  not  only  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial 
of  Divine  worship,  but  also  the  historical  records  of  the  people  of 
God,  were  to  form  types  of  higher  spiritual  phenomena,  viz.,  of  the 
economy,  doctrine  and  history  of  Christianity.  Thus  in  this  passage 
the  history  of  Israel  is  typically  conceived  as  referring  to  the  sacra^ 
mental  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  contain  like 
holy  vessels  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  and  thus  in  this  very 
passage  lies  indirectly  a  powerful  argument  for  these  two  sacra- 
ments. —Vers.  1^  2,  treat  immediately  of  baptism  ;*  ver,  2  contain- 
ing the  apostolic  interpretation  of  the  facts  related  in  ver.  1.  The 
passage  through  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  cloudy  and  fiery  pUlar,  are 
the  objects  held  up  to  our  view.  When  they  are  said  to  have  been 
under  the  cloud  {vnb  ttjv  vetpikriv  fjoav)^  as  in  ver.  2,  "  they  were  bap- 
tized in  the  cloud"  (ifiarrrtaavTo  h  r^  v&t>iXxi),  reference  is  made  to 
the  account  in  Exod.  xiv.  19, 20,  which  represents  the  pillar  of  cloud 
as  concealing  the  Israelites  from  the  view  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
surrounding  them  as  with  a  veil.  The  vrrd,  under,  marks  therefore 
their  being  under  a  beneficent  protecting  power.  Ordinarily  the 
general  typical  relation  of  these  facts  to  baptism  is  alone  insisted  on. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  mention  of  the  cloud  and  the  sea  in 
ver.  2,  also  is  by  no  means  casual ;  on  the  contrary  these  points 
would  seem  to  involve  the  most  essential  elements  of  baptism.  As 
in  John  iii.  5,  baptism  is  represented  as  regeneration  from  water  and 
spirit,  so  here  the  cloud  (symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence)  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  type  of  the  Spirit.  Not  that  the  apostle  intended 
by  any  means  to  assert  that  the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea  under 
the  conduct  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  exercised  a  similar  power  to  that 
possessed  by  baptism  ;  that  event  was  simply  an  image  of  the  lat- 
ter. Yet  this  passage,  as  the  actual  means  of  release  from  their 
former  rulers,  was  introductory  to  the  future  relation  of  Israel  to 
Moses,  the  leader  appointed  to  them  by  God  ;  hence  the  additional 
phrase  elg  rbv  UGworjVy  unto  MoseSj  by  which  is  signified  the  connex- 
ion of  the  people  with  the  economy  of  the  Old  T^ament,  repre- 
sented by  Moses.  It  appears  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  attempts 
by  allusive  references  to  render  the  type  more  perfect,  such  as  that 
drops  from  the  clouds  fell  on  the  Israelites,  or  that  they  were  sprinkled 
by  the  sea,  must  be  utterly  discarded.  (Ver.  1.  Ov  ^cAw  v^  dyvoelv 
1=  ovK  dyvorjfTEov  of  Bom.  i  13,  xi.  25 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  18,  is  a  form 

'*  Comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  where  the  Flood  is  in  a  similar  manner  received  as  a  type  of 
baptism.  Periling  human  nature  is  the  old  man,  buriod  in  baptism  (Rom.  vi,  3,  4),  Noah 
with  his  family  the  new-bom  creature,  the  dow  birth.  In  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Egyptians  signify  the  death-dootr.^d  old  man,  while  Israel  typifies  the  heir  oT  <3od 
bom  to  a  new  and  apiritoal  life. 
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which  lende  to  the  following  thought  great  emphasis. — In  ver.  2, 
ipanriaavro  is  not  to  be  considered  strictly  passive,  but  may  be  trans- 
lated "  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized."  Lachmann  and 
Biickert  have  from  external  authorities  preferred  ipaTTTCadijaav  ;  but 
the  passive  is  without  doubt  the  mere  correction  of  the  transcribers 
to  relieve  a  diflSculty.) 

Vers.  8,  4. — As  to  the  second  point,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  manna  (Exoi  xvi.  15,  which  had  already  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii  24,  25 ;  Wisi  xvi.  20,  21  ;  and  John  vi.  been  understood 
typically),  and  of  the  water  which  miraculously  spnmg  forth  from 
the  rock  (Exod.  xvii.  6),  is  immediately  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
iTvevfianKov^  sjnrituaL  The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  origin 
of  the  water,  to  the  rock,  and  even  Christ  is  directly  indicated  as  the 
Rock.  But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  inferred  fronj  the  expressions 
"  spiritual  food,  drink"  {PpCJjia,  nofia  nv  evfiari  kov)^  that  Paul  had 
in  view  only  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
irvevfiariKdv  stands  in  contrast  with  *the  oaptciKoVj  fleshly ,  only  in  so 
far  as  the  temporal  manna  and  water  represented  something  higher, 
namely  Jesus'  glorified  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  so  far  only  is  the 
Kock,  Christ,  as  it  in  one  respect  prefigures  him.  As  the  water 
streamed  from  the  rock,  so  flow  from  Christ  streams  of  living  water 
(John  vii.  38);  he  is  the  life  for  the  entire  human  race  (John  vi,)  A 
difficulty  is  created  only  by  the  phrase  "which  followed  them" 
{ditolovdovmi^y  Babbins  dreamed  strangely  enough  of  the  rock  really 
following  (see  Wetstein  on  this  passage) ;  others  considered  that  be- 
cause the  Israelites  took'  water  with  them  in  pitchers,  or  because  the 
miracle  was  repeated  (Num.  ix.  10),  the  rock,  as  it  were^  accompa- 
nied them  ;  but  these  and  similar  conceptions  need  no  refutation. 
Calvin's  view  on  the  subject  is  more  deserving  of  attention,  and  in 
it  Billroth  agrees,  that  the  rock  here  signifies  the  water  which 
streamed  from  the  rock ;  and  inasmuch  as  water  never  failed  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  it  may  be  said  the  rock  followed  them. 
But  this  explanation  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  certainly  not  said 
of  the  rock  itself,  but  of  the  spiritual  rock,  L  c,  of  the  rock  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  that  it  followed  the  Israelites :  it  doubtless  corres- 
ponds, therefore  better  with  the  meaning  of  tKe  apostle,  to  receive  it 
as  signifying  that  the  Divine  presence  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
bestower  of  that  material  food,  was  ever  present  with  them,  his 
blessing  likewise  accompanying  them. 

Ver.  5. — These  gifts  of  mercy  all  received  without  exception  ; 
in  this  respect  no  individual  Israelite  had  less  than  another  ;  as  one 
family  they  ate  one  food,  and  drank  one  .drink.  (Comp.  vers.  3,  4, 
TravTej"  ro  avro  jSpwfta,  to  avro  nofia^  where  the  equality  of  all  in 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings  is  expressed,  certainly  with  refer- 
<*.nce  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  described  in  ver.  17.)     Nevertheless 
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the  greater  number  displeased  Otoi  ;  he  had  delight  but  in  few, 
and  their  punishment  deprived  them  of  their  inheritance  of  the 
promised  land  ;  so  likewise  the  unfaithful  in  the  Israel  of  the  New 
Testament  will  never  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  though  they 
were  yet  to  attain  salvation.  (In  Heb,  iii.  17  this  occurrence 
[Num.  xxvi.  64,  65]  is  treated  entirely  in  the  same  manner,  though 
here  the  more  expressive  Kareor^ijaav  stands  for  the  milder  entacv 
which  occurs  there.) 

Ver.  6. — These  events  in  the  Old  Testament  give  occasion  for 
an  earnest  exhortation  from  the  apostle  to  his  readers.  He  regards 
lust  as  the  origin  of  all  evil,  adducing  individual  examples  as  he 
proceeds.  The  form  ravra  61,  rvnoi  ^fjLuv'  tyevrjOTjaaVj  these  things 
were  our  examples  might  in  itself  he  understood  as  simply  declar- 
ing that  the  examples  quoted  from  the'  Old  Testament  were  only 
warnings  intended  for  Christians,  in  the  same  way  as  other  instances 
of  manifest  punishment  attending  sin  might  be  employed.  But 
the  explanation  of  the  events  recorded  in  vers.  1-4,  argues  the 
apostle's  purpose  to  draw  a  definite  parallel,  and  this  is  confirmed 
in  ver,  11,  in  which  the-  idea  is  repeated,  and  where  the  clause 
t(^  ovg  rd  te^tj  rdv  al(M>V(M)v  KaTrjvTTjaev^  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come,. only  gains  a  reference  to  the  context  by  bringing 
it  in  juxtaposition  with  the  preceding  ravra  de  navra  rvnoc  avvi- 
0aivov  KKELvoi^y  and  all  these  things  happened  to  them,  etc.  So  that 
the  sense  is :  this  all  happened  unto  them  as  prcfigurations  in- 
tendeil  by  God,  having  reference  to  those  who  should  live  afterwards. 
Paul  regards  the  types  as  actual  prophecies,  real  images  of  subse- 
quent occurrences,  just  as  in  the  first  germ  or  leaf-formation  of  a 
tree,  the  future  blossom  is  represented  and  shadowed  forth. 
Finally,  the  elg  to  ftij  elvai,  k.  t.  A.,  embraces  the  idea  that  one  pur- 
pose of  these  types  was  also  ethical  ;  history  is  to  be  a  living  mirror 
for  the  present,  typd<pfri  npbg  vovdeaiav  rifMV^  ver.  11.  Without  this 
ri'j^ard  to  edification,  the  whole  system  of  types  becomes  child's-play. 
(See  the  remarks  on  ix.  10.) 

Vere.  7-10. — Paul  adduces  from  the  history  of  Israel  four  forms 
of  sin,  as  manifestations  of  the  one  fundamental  sin  of  lust :  idol- 
atry, fv)rnication,  temptation,  and  murmuring  against  the  Lord.  It 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Corinthian  church  approached  in  some 
..cj;ri.*e  these  forms  of  sin,  even  though  none  had  so  deej)ly  fallen 
as  to  have  actually  committed  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The 
renewed  mention  of  idolatry  in  ver.  14,  shews  how  necessary  Paul 
ccusidorcd  it  to  warn  against  relapse  into  this  sin.  In  a  city 
like  Corinth,  in  which  the  worship  of  Venus  so  universally  pre- 
vailed, a  participation  in  the  saci-ificial  festivals  in  the  temple 
it.stilf  cuuld  not  well  tak'j  place  unrebuked.  Undoubtedly,  also, 
we  are  to  distinguish  grosser  and  more  subtle  forms  of  idolatry ; 
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eveiy  turning  away  from  the  Lord  to  the  creature  constitutes 
idolatiy.  We  must  accordingly  say  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  was  a  pure  tempting  of  God,  a  tempta- 
tion to  fornication.  Finally,  the  temptation  to  murmur  is  expe- 
rienced by  all  who  do  not  stand  firm  in  self-denial  To  any  special 
occasion  of  murmuring,  such  as  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  gifts 
of  grace  (certainly  not  yet  even  alluded  to),  or  the  command  to  ab- 
stain from  participation  in  meats  offered  to  idols,  there  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  slightest  reference  ;  it  is  better  to  take  the  expression 
in  its  widest  signification.  (Ver.  7  refers  to  Exod.  xxxii.  6.  The 
words  literally  are  more  applicable  to  fleshly  enjoyment  than  to 
idolatiy,  but  they  are  spoken  of  the  Israelites  upon  occasion  of  their 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  describe  prof^erly  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  this  lapse. — Ver.  8  refers  to  Numb.  xxv.  1,  seq.,  only 
there,  ver.  9,  24,000  are  mentioned.  The  supposition  that,  in  the 
smaller  number  mentioned  by  the  apostle  [see  ver.  8],  those  put  to 
death  by  the  express  command  of  Moses  were  not  reckoned,  is 
forced.  Either  Paul  erred  in  the  number,  or  the  abbreviation 
dnairp^  was  falsely  read  by  the  transcribers. — In  Joseph  us  (Arch. 
iv.  6)  we  have,  for  similar  reasons,  only  14,000. — A^er.  9.  The  read- 
ing Be6v  is  certainly  false ;  we  might  with  some  reason,  hesitate  be- 
tween nvpiov  and  XpitrrSv^  for  Kvgiog  may  also  indicate  Christ,  who, 
as  the  manifest  God,  is  also  recognized  as  active  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment [1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  Heb,  xi  26].  The  apostle's  words  refer  to 
Num.  xsi  5,  6,  which  involve  the  tempting  of  God  {iKnetpd^eiv  = 
"•0  in  80  far  as  by  their  discontent  they  put  God's  long-suffering 
to  the  proof.  Such  discontent,  it  is  tnie,  is  not  attributed  lo  the 
Corinthiaus,  but  they  nevertheless  equally  tempted  God  when  they, 
by  their  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  exposed  themselves  to  unneces- 
sary hazard. — ^Ver.  10  refers  to  Numb.  xiv.  2,  seq.,  .36,  seq.  True, 
the  punishment  is  not  there  represented  as  immediately  following 
the  murmuring,  but  God  forgives  the  people  at  the  entreaty  of 
Moses  [see  ver.  20]  ;  the  threat,  however,  that  aU  shall  die  in  the 
wilderness  is  immediately  added  ;  and  in, ver.  36,  seq,,  attention  is 
especiaUy  drawn  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  threat.  The  d?j)Opevrij^y 
destroyer  [Exod.  xii.  23  =  «■'»:»»]  is  accordingly  only  mentioned  as 
the  fulfiller  of  the  Divine  purposes.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
nnderatand  a  bad  angel  thus  employed,  good  angels  likewise  appear 
as  executors  of  the  Divine  judgments.) 

Ver.  11. — The  connexion  in  this  verse  has  already  been  adverted 
to  in  ver.  6.  (The  reading  rvmiu^j  preferred  by  Lachraann,  is 
merely  a  correction  of  the  more  diflScult  rvnoi),  and  therefore  it  is 
only  the  clause  "  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come"  (etc  ov^ 
Ta  rikfi  Twv  aiu>p<ov  KaT'qvTTiaev)  which  requires  elucidation.  In  the 
principal  passage  concerning  the  ParovMa  (Matth.  xxiv.  1,  seq.,  tc 
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the  Comm.  upon  which  the  re€ider  is  referred),  and  frequently  in 
the  apostolic  epistles,  it  is  described  as  near  at  hand,  consequently 
th6  apostolic  was  considered  the  latter  age  (Gal.  iv.  8  ;  1  Pet.  i  20, 
iv.  7  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8  ;  Heb.  ix.  26  ;  1  John  ii  18).  This  mode  of 
expression  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  apostles  did  not  know 
the  precise  period,  and  were  not  to  know  it  (Acts  i.  7),  and  yet  ear- 
nestly desired  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Again,  the  time  of  the 
now  dispensation  is,  with  reference  to  the  old,  to  be  regarded  alto- 
gether as  the  latter  time  (inasmuch  as  this  is  already  borne,  though 
unseen,  within  it),  whose  manifestation  in  the  Parousia  appears  in 
Borae  degree  conditional  upon  human  fidelity  (2  Pet.  iii.  9);  for  which 
reason,  without  any  untruth,  all  the  pious  of  all  ages  may  represent 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  at  hand.  The  history  of  the  world  is  a 
continual  coming  of  the  Lord,  though  an  invisible  one,  but  in  the 
end  it  shall  be  visible.  (The  expression  ra  reXi]  tCav  al6vijv  is  only 
to  be  found  here.  Atove^  =  t^^hsw  indicates  as  well  the  greater 
epochs  in  which  all  history  is  unfolded,  as  also  the  created  things 
which  are  unfolded  in  them.  [Heb.  i.  2,  xi.  3.]  The  plural  reAiy 
refers  to  the  successive  terminations  of  the  several  epochs  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  expression  stands  accordingly  =  irAiJpoi/ia 
ruv  KcupuVj  Eph.  i.  10. — KoravTaw,  to  attain  unto,  to  come,  is  fre- 
quently the  language  of  PatiL  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  86  ;  Eph.  iv.  13  ; 
Phil.  iii.  11.)  • 

Vers.  12-15. — This  character  of  the  times,  continues  the  apostle^ 
demands  great  watchfulness  and  fidelity,  for  the  teXtj  twv  alanfwv  bring 
with  them  the  ^'^vm^  "'^ah,  "  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah"  (see  on  viL 
26,  29),  in  which  the  sorest  temptations  of  believers  are  to  be  found. 
Hitherto  no  other  than  human  temptations  had  overtaken  them 
(t.  e.,  such  as,  founded  in  human  relations,  were  henoe  easily  over- 
come); God,  who  had  called  them,  was  faithful,  and  in  future  also 
would  only  allow  them  to  fall  into  such  circumstances  of  difficulty 
as  were  proportioned  to  their  strength  ;  but  so  much  the  more  was 
it  their  (the  Corinthians)  work  not  to  prepare  temptations  for  them- 
selves, and  by  gradually  weakening  their  spiritual  strength,  inca- 
pacitate themselves  for  resistance  in  the  day  of  conflict. — They  must 
therefore  shew  themselves  prudent,  and  avoid  every  approach  to 
idolatrous  services,  from  which  (ver.  20)  issued  hostile  powers. — This 
is  evidently  the  train  of  thought  in  this  passage,  which  has  been  mis- 
understood by  most  commentators,  particularly  by  Billroth.  He 
remarks  that  TreigaafiS^  in  ver.  18  cannot  imply  sufferings  and  adver- 
sities ;  that  it  alludes  rather  to  the  temptation  to  participate  in 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  or  (should  this  construction  be  deemed  too 
narrow)  to  all  the  sins  inclusively  named  in  vers.  6-10.  But  teraj)- 
tations  are  certainly  not  sins  !  The  apostle's  admonition  to  keep 
from  sin  is  unconditional,  but  from  tempUitions  none  can  secure 
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himself ;  they  assail  all,  without  exception ;  here,  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  be  well  anned  for  their  successful  resistance.  To 
this  the  6  dotcwv  kardvcuy  0Xeixir(Mi  firj  tt^ctv,  he  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
dh,  etc.,  would  seem  to  animate,  and  the  observation  in  ver.  13  to 
encourage.*  Accordingly  the  words  cannot  refer  to  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  Corinthians  exposed  themselves ;  for  these  were 
precisely  that  tempting  of  the  Lord  {Itcrreipd^eiv  rbv  itvpnyv)  which 
was  so  expressly  rebuked  as  sin,  but  rather  to  such  temptations  as 
occurred  to  them  without  their  own  instrumentality.  Whatever  temp- 
tations of  the  kind  they  have  hitherto  experienced,  says  Paul,  have 
been  moderate,  so  that  they  have  been  able  to  conquer,  but  there 
would  come  severer  trials ;  in  these,  Qod,  who  is  faithful,  would 
not  refuse  his  assistance ;  while  yet  he  requires  earnestness  and 
watchfulness  from  believers.  Opposed  to  the  human  temptation 
{napaaiidg  dv6pcinivo^\  there  exists,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul,  a  higher 
and  more  dangerous  (Gen.  xxii.  1  ;  Exod.  xv.  25,  xvi.  4,  xx.  20  ; 
Deut.  xiii.  3),  for  which  the  Christian  must  reserve  his  weapons, 
consequently  not  endanger  them  by  entering  into  voluntary  con- 
flict (In  ver.  12  the  words  iardvai  and  nCnreiv^  stanteSy  lapsi,  are 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  combat. — Ver.  13.  niaro^,  faithful  in 
his  promises  ;  but  the  promise  to  defend  believers  in  their  warfare 
is  implied  in  their  calling. — Uoi^aei  is  to  be  combined  with  ttjv  ^«- 
^tv ;  he  permits  the  exigency  to  arrive,  and  provides  the  help  for 
it.— In  ver.  15  the  tcpivare  vfielg  8  ^fu^  judge  ye  what  I  say^  refers 
indeed  to  what  precedes,  but  more  especially  to  what  follows,  for 
Paul  now  returns  to  the  main  question,  viz.,  parti(^ipation  in  idol- 
atrous replists.) 

Ver.  16. — The  following  words  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (vers.  16, 
17),  and  which  refer  back  to  vers.  3, '4,  are  not  designed  to  teach 
anything  upon  the  aulyect  of  this  sacrament.  The  apostle  rather 
exhibits  its  import  as  acknowledged  already  by  his  readers,  as 
shewn  by  the  questions  commencing  with  ovx^^  which  imply  an  af- 
firmative answer.  The  object  of  the  passage  is,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Christian  supper  and  the  Jewish  sacrificial  meal,  to  shew 
that  although  idols,  as  such,  have  no  existence,  and  an  evil  power  is 
not  essentially  inherent  in  the  meats  offered  them  in  sacrifice,  still 
.  participation  in  idol  sacrifices  involves  fellowship  with  the  kingdom 
of  darhiess  (vers.  20-22.)  This  parallel  can  scarcely,  however,  convey 
to  us  any  important  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper  , 
for  neither  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  nor  in  those  of  the  heathen, 
is  it  possible  to  recognize  a  relation  such  as  exists  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  between  the  elements  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Paul's  argument  can  only  thus  be  understood  :  *'  As  confessedly  the 

*  From  thiB  mode  of  expression  in  Scripture  proceeded  the  names  emplojed  later  in 
^  church,  9tafUe$,  Upsi, 
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partaking  of  the  holy  sapper  is  a  means  of  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  that  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  feast  of  fellowship  with  the  altar, 
and  with  him  to  whom  the  altar  is  dedicated,  that  is,  God,  so  do  the 
heathen  sacrifices  form  a  fellowship  with  devils/'  The  passage 
before  us  contains  nothing  more  by  way  of  precisely  determining  the 
connexion  between  Christ's  body  and  blood  and  tl^  bread  and  wine. 
Only  so  much  is  clear,  first,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  repre- 
sented here  as  a  sacrifice,  as  Boman  Catholic  intj^rpreteis  main- 
tain, but  only  as  a  sacrificial  repast,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
parallel  of  -analogous  usages  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  :  next,  that 
the  expressions  "communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ" 
{Koivijivia  rov  aXfMTog  and  tov  acjfuiTO^  tov  Xpiarov)  by  no  means 
sanction  Zwinglius's  view  of  an  empty  commemorative  repast.  The 
words  themselves  might  comport  equally  with  the  Catholic  as  with 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine,  but  for  other  reasons  which 
decide  for  the  Lutheran. — It  could  at  most  only  be  said  that  the 
expression  dprog  applied  to  the  consecrated  bread  (ver.  17),  is  not 
favourable  to  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.  Did  no  other  fel- 
lowship with  Christ  exist  in  the  communion  than  a  spiritual  one,* 
it  would  have  been  called  communion  of  Christ,  not  of  his  blood 
and  body.  (See  xL  27.)  But  as  the  exalted  Christ  is  of  course 
referred  to,  so  also  his  glorified  flesh  and  blood  ;  this,  coming  in  the 
supper  into  relation  with  those  admitted  to  its  mysteries,  effects  a 
feUowship.  This  is  evidently  the  fundamental  idea  in  our  passage, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi. 
(Billroth  would  receive  icoivotvta  as  a  partaking,  the  participation, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  the  cup  can  signify  the  ctct  of  partaking. 
Neither  is  it  the  act  of  communication^  but  the  state  of  intercom- 
munion, fellowship.  Cup  and  bread  stand,  however,  for  the  re- 
past celebrated  with  cup  and  bread.)  In  the  contents  of  ver.  16 
the  following  clause  only  demands  consideration :  rrjg  eifXoyiag  b 
ciAoyov^v,  of  blessing  which  we  bless.  With  the  dprov  bv  KXcjfiev^ 
bread  which  we  breaks  should  have  been  contrasted  "the  wine 
which  we  drink."  ILorqpiov  stands,  it  is  true,  continens  pro  contentOy 
for  the  wine  in  the  cup,  but  rrjg  evXorytag  8.  eiXayovfiev  surprises  us, 
and  seems  scarcely  to  correspond  with  the  bv  KXcofiev.  But  the  xXg^v  is 
even  "  with  blessing  to  break  and  eat"'f  as  is  said  in  Matth.  xxvi. 
26,  and  evXoyelv  is  likewise  "  with  blessing  to  administer  and  drink," 

*  Of  the  Koiviivia  roif  rrvevfiaro^  roif  Xpiarov  such  passage  as  1  John  i.  3  are  to  be 
nnderstood.  This  must  precede,  m  order  that  the  higher  degree  of  oommunion  with  the 
glorified  corporeality  of  Christ  may  follow ;  without  baptism,  i.  e.,  without  being  born  of 
the  Spirit,  no  communion  I 

f  It  can  require  no  further  proof  that  the  conception  of  k^v  which  puts  it  by  melon- 
omy,  arUecedejis  pro  amseqitenii^  and  as  synonymous  with  to  eat,  cannot  be  maintainc?d. 
The  passage  xi.  24  shews  plainly  that  the  breaking  had  a  symbolic  reference.  It  is  therci* 
fore  appropriate  to  maintain  this  symbol  when  celebrating  this  holy  rite. 
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80  tliat  we  have  forther  only  to  explain  the  apparent  tautology  of 
the  phrase  t^c  ei/koylag.  The  reading  ebxaQtoriaq  does  not  remove 
this,  for  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  this  expression 
and  svXcyla,  (See  xi.  24.)  But  it  vanishes  if  we  take  rcorrqplov  r^c 
thhyiag  not  passively,  "  cup,  that  is  blessed,'*  but  actively,  "  cup 
which  confers  blessing,  the  cup  of  blessing/'  The  words  then  con- 
vey the  idea  that  in  the  church  itself  rests  the  positive  power  of 
consecration  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  bears  sway  in  it,  and 
that  those  receiving  the  consecrated  elements  are  thereby  in  turn 
advanced  in  spiritual  life,  and  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  The 
officiating  minister  represents  the  active  principle  in  the  church, 
the  communicants  the  passive.  For  the  rfAoycZv  or  Bbx<H^^<^^^ 
indicates  not  merely  the  praise  of  God  which  is  oflfered  with  the 
prayers  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  has  its  reference  rather  to  bread 
and  wine.  Blessing  the  cup,  the  bread  {evXoyslv  noTTJpiov^  dprov) 
describes  the  effect  of  prayer,  whereby  the  elements  cease  to  be 
common  bread  and  common  wine,^  the  coming  of  the  verbum  ad 
tkmentuniy  ut  fiat  sacramentum.  Yet  this  influence  may  not  be 
regarded  as  transforming  the  substance,  nor  as  inhering  permanently 
in  the  elements,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  church  erroneously  supposes, 
hut  as  present  at  the  moment  of  receiving. 

Ver.  17. — The  import  of  the  Koivt^via  is  yet  further  developed  in 
that  the  fellowship  with  Christ  produces  likewise  fellowship  among 
all  those  celebrating  the  sacred  feast.  As  all  who  constitute  the 
church  {ol  rravTCf)  eat  of  one  and  the  same  bread  (which  is  admin- 
istered with  and  through  the  body  and  blood  js^  Christ),  so  this 
common  participation  converts  their  plurality  {ol  troXXoC)  into  a 
higher  unity,  a  "  body  of  Christ,"  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  so  that 
the  church  itself  may  be  called  Christ  (xii.  12).  This  thought  is 
evidently  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  partaking  of  the 
consecrated  elements  communicates  their  nature  to  the  recipients, 
and  thus  here  transforms  them  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  saying  (Eph.  v.  30),  we  are  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of 
his  bone,  is  literally  fulfilled.  The  holy  supper  imparts  to  the  body 
the  incorruptibleness  of  Christ's  body,  that  he  may  be  able  to  raise 
it  up  at  the  last  day.  (See  at  John  vi.  39,  54,  58.)  The  evxapioria 
in  the  sacrament  is  therefore  the  antithesis  to  the  curse  which  after 
the  fall  was  pronounced  upon  creation.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
passage  that  it  represents  the  unity  of  believers  not  only  as  "  body," 

*  Compare  thereon  the  words  of  Just  Mart  0pp.  93,  aeq.  edit  Paris,  printed  in  my 
Uoo.Hi8t  Eccl.,  P.  IL,  p.  167, aeq.:  evxapiaryaavToc  6i  tov  Ttpoearuroc  kcU  hrev^tifirjaav^ 
To^  JTavrof  TOV  Xaovj  ol  KaTiOvfievoi  itap^  ^ftbf  diuKovot  didoaatv  kKaartfi  r<3v  napovruv  fjte- 
ToXa^ttv  dnb  toO  evxaptad evToc  uprov  koI  oivov  koI  Warof,  kcU  toIc  oi  irapovciv 
dvoipipovtft  •  «a}  If  Tpo^ii  auTfj  KaXelrat  nap*  ifuv  f^;fapt(Trta.— Oi  ycLp  (5f  Kotvdv  dprov^  oitSl 
Kowov  noua  rav^a  7.afii3dvouev, 
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but  as  ^^  bread"  also ;  as  the  individual  grains  yield  their  separate 
existence  in  order  to  form  bread,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  unity  of 
the  mass  (^vpofta),  so  the  sinful  separateness  of  the  individual  shall 
vanish  before  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  replenishing  the  church.  In 
the  same  manner  as  Christ  calls  himself  the  bread  that  comes  down 
from  heaven  (John  vi.  35),  so  again  is  the  church  collectively,  as  the 
copy  and  representative  of  Christ,  the  bread  of  life  for  the  whole  world, 
(As  to  the  grammatical  connexion  of  ver.  17  with  ver.  16,  Sri  cannot, 
as  Euckert  supposes,  signify  "  because ;"  this  is  decidedly  negatived 
by  the  ydp  following.  It  is  rather  to  be  taken  in  the  meaning 
of  "  since,'*  and  serves,  in  connexion  with  the  following  yap,  which 
again  assigns  the  reason  for  the  first  portion  of  the  verse,  for  the 
basis  of  ver.  16.) 

Ver.  18. — The  following  parallel  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  festivals 
(see  Lev.  viii.  31 ;  Deut.  xii.  18,  xvi.  II)  removes  any  doubt  of  the 
apostle's  regarding  the  supper  also  as  a  sacrificial  banquet,  t.  e.,  not 
merely  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  but 
also  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it  (though  not  an  actual  repeti- 
tion, see  Heb.  x.  14),  and  as  an  appropriation  of  its  blessings.  But  as 
already  observed,  this  parallel  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  make 
the  apostle  ascribe  a  higher  power  to  the  flesh  of  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices ;  the  tertium  comparcUionis  is  only  the  Koiv<»)viay  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  had  relation  to  the  altar.  The  altar  (Svacaar^^ 
oiov)  however  is  used  as  a  synecdoche,  implying  the  entire  institution 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  for  the  Gtod  operating  in  it  ;*  but  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  an  inferior 
form  of  revelation  to  that  of  the  New,  its  fellowship  is  more  external 
(On  l.aQarjX  Kara  aoQica^  antithesis  to  'lapa^A  Kara  Trvevfia^  see  Bom.  ii. 
28,  29  ;  GaL  vi.  16.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — In  order  in  the  meantime  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  readers  (who  saw  the  tendency  of  the  argument), 
that  the  apostle  participated^  in  the  opinions  of  many  materialistic 
Jews,  respecting  the  reality  of  idols,  and  the  evil  power  pervading 
the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices,  Paul  declares  that  these*  were  by  no 
means  his  sentiments ;  there  were  no  such  idols,  and  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  had  no  inherent  power.  Yet  the  heathen  service  was  not 
for  this  reason  by  any  means  destitute  of  power,  and  they  were  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  so.  These  words  clearly  explain  the  passage, 
viii.  4,  seq.,  as  we  then  observed.  The  imaginary  forms  of  gods  had 
no  existence,  it  is  true,  but  heathenism  was  nevertheless  based  upon 
an  agency,  against  the  influence  of  which  it  behooved  aU  to  guard. 
Hence  the  warning  against  taking  part  in  the  festivals  held  in  the 
temple  (viii.  10),  although  the  use  of  such  meats  in  private  circles 

*  Bengel  strikiagly  and  justly  remarks  on  this  passage :  la  cui  offertur^  ea  qua  qfif^ 
imftcr,  dltaref  super  quo  offeruntur,  communionem  hdbenL 
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(ver.  25,  seq.)  was  allowed  by  the  apostle  in  wise  moderation,  to  dis- 
countenance the  overscrupulous  spirit  of  Judaism.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  the  power  governing  the  heathen  world  Paul  here  gives  more 
precise  explanations ;  he  says  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles  are  offered 
to  demons,  and  they  thereby  effected  a  fellowship  with  them.  The 
attempt  to  vindicate  for  dcufidvia  the  meaning  of  ^'  fitlse  imaginary 
gods/'  has  been  already  justly  repelled  by  Billroth.  The  expression  is 
always  employed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of  "  evil  spirits/' 
nvevfiara  dicddafna ;  and  to  accept  it  in  the  former  meaning  would  be 
to  destroy  the  significance  of  the  whole  argument.  As  the  heathen 
gods  were  always  regarded  as  demons  in  the  ancient  church,  a  purely 
historical  conception  of  the  passage  can  ascribe  no  other  idea  than 
this  to  Paul ;  and  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  biblical  doctrine 
relative  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its 
abiding  correctness.  By  means  of  sin  man  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
evil  powers,  and  their  sway  is  unopposed  in  heathenism.  Idol  wor- 
ship is  a  mere  product  of  sinful  human  nature,  the  potency  of  evil 
consequently  cannot  be  excluded  from  it ;  nay,  that  power  must  ex- 
hibit itself  therein  with  especial  clearness,  as  it  diverts  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  man  into  a  wrong  direction,  and  invests  crime  itself  with 
apparent  sanctity.  It  need  not  indeed  be  imagined,  as  the  Jews,  and 
the  unlearned  among  the  Christians  were  prone  to  do,  that  to  every 
god  a  corresponding  demon  was  appointed — ^these  gods  were  only 
creations  of  fancy.  It  was  the  power  of  darkness  in  the  general 
and  larger  sense,  and  the  natural  powers  controlled  by  it  (partic- 
ularly those  of  procreation  and  conception),  which  constituted  the 
governing  principle  of  heathenism  and  its  worship.  It  would  be 
dijficult  for  any  one  to  be  present  at  the  worship  of  Venus,  so  much 
in  vogue  in  Corinth  especially,  without  feeling  the  power  of  sin  in 
his  heart ;  his  presence  at  such  rites  is  therefore  called  tempting  the 
Lord.  (In  ver.  20  the  words  dcufiovloig  Svei  koI  ov  0ew  are  a  quotation 
from  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  according  to^the  LXX. — In  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  following 
the  LXX.,  and  Baruch  iv.  7,  the  same  idea  occurs. — ^For  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Fathers  referring  to  this  subject^  ^  consult  Uster^s 
Paulin.  Lehrbegr.  p.  421,  seq.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — Such  an  intermixture  of  entirely  dissimilar  ele- 
ments the  apostle  justly  declares  to  be  perfectly  inadmissible,  a  sen- 
timent again  repeated  at  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  seq.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters :  if  he  adheres  truly  to  one,  he  must  despise  the  other  !  It 
is  not  necessary  to  understand  by  the  expressions  "  cup  of  demons," 
"table  of  demons,''  that  Paul  had  some  particular  heathen  iestival 

*  Just  Mar.  refers  to  demons  an  imitatioa  of  the  supper  in  the  worship  of  Mithras: 
fi«p  Kal  tv  Tolg  Tov  Midpa  fivaTtjpioig  irapidw>Kav  yiveaOat  fitfitjaufievoi  ol  novifpol  daifiovec, 
lu  ydp  upTog  Kdi  nor^pLov  vSarog  nOerai  h  rate  tov  ftvaofthov  Tektralg  ftvt*  iirtA6y«i>» 
*(vuv^  j)  htiaraoBe  ^  /taOelv  dvvaoOe, 
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in  mind,  the  service  of  Mithras,  for  example,  or  the  Sabasans  (Kreu- 
zer's  Symb.  i.  728,  seq.,  iii.  864,  seq.),  in  which  not  only  the  sacrifice 
was  eaten,  but  also  a  cup  passed  around ;  for  it  being  customary  to 
drink  on  all  such  occasions,  cup  and  table,  which  by  a  figure  stand 
here  for  food,  together  signify  the  repast.  To  enforce  the  admoni- 
tion, Paul  alludes  briefly  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Lord,  and  his  povv-er 
to  punish  the  disobedient.  (In  ver.  22,  the  naQa^rjidij  is  probably 
chosen  from  Deut.  xxxii.  21.  It  indicates  the  jealousy  of  Jehovah 
on  account  of  the  deviation  of  his  people  from  hearty  love  towards, 
him.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  K''5|>n,  and  is  rendered  irapo^veiv^ 
TTopopyl^eiVy  by  the  LXX. — On  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  the  direct 
question,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  8.  The  napa^fiXoviJiev  may  be  also 
understood  as  not  signifying  what  shall  happen,  but  what  has  hap- 
pened, "  or  is  this  the  import  of  our  proceeding,  that  we  provoke  the 
Lord  ?") 

Vers.  23,  24. — Paul  could  then  again  proceed  to  assert  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  already  laid  down  in  vi.  12  (where  the  explana- 
tion of  it  has  been  given),  viz.,  that  in  matters  indifferent  we  are  to 
have  regard  not  only  to  our  individual  liberty,  but  to  the  interests  of 
the  brethren.  It  might  appear  exaggeration  for  the  apostle  to  say, 
"  let  no  one  seek  his  own,  but  another's"  (firfdelg  to  kavrov  (fp-etrcj^  dXXd 
TO  Tov  hepov'  Skocto^  is  only  added  to  facilitate  the  sense);  it  should 
at  least  be  "  but  aho  another's"  (dXXd  kcu  to  tov  trepov).  But  this 
principle  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  in  its  most  extensive  significa- 
tion, and  we  must  say,  were  it  generally  carried  out,  every  one  would 
be  better  cared  for,  than  if  each  thought  only  of  himself.  But  so 
long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  exercise  of  a  pure  love  will  indeed  in 
earthly  things  bring  loss,  but  in  heavenly  things  vdll  bring  gain  even 
in  the  present  life. 

Vers.  25,  26. — ^It  was  not  unusual  for  portions  of  the  beasts 
ofiered  in  sacrifice  to  be  exposed  for  public  sale  in  the  markets,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  purchase  such  meat.  The  Judaizing  Christians 
took  offence  at  this,  but  Paul  counselled  them  to  make  no  difference, 
and  for  conscience'  sake,  not  to  enquire.  Here  follows  a  quotation  from 
Ps.  xxiv.  1,  acknowledging  the  dependence  of  all  created  things  on 
Jehovah,  but  it  is  not  his  intention  to  deny  the  disturbances  in  na- 
ture, and  to  subvert  the  real  ground  of  the  Old  Testament  injunc- 
tions regarding  food  ;  we  must  rather  take  it  for  granted,  both  here 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  that  the  apostle  conceived 
all  created  things  sanctified  in  Christ,  as  Peter  was  given  in  a  vision 
(Acts  X.  11,  seq.)  to  understand.  This  is  further  explained  at  Horn. 
(See  Coram.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  160.)  (Ver.  25.  MdiceXkov  belongs  to  the 
Latin  words  adopted  by  the  later  Greeks  ;  the  proper  Greek  eocpres- 
sion  is  KpB(»miiXiov, — *AvaKgivuv  is  here  =  i^srd^eiVy  dvaTrvifddveaOat,  as 
Phavorinufl  correctly  explains ;  and  the  did  t^  owefdiyr  iv,  like  that 
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of  Ter.  27,  refers  to  the  individual  conscience  of  him  who  bujB  or  is 
invited. — ^Lachmann  rightly  omits  the  comma  before  and  after  fitf^v 
dvaxpivovTeg^  as  likewise  at  ver.  27 ;  it  belongs  with  did  rijv  avveidriaiv 
to  iadiere.) 

Vers.  27,  28. — Then  follows  the  counsel,  that  if  believers  are  in- 
vited as  guests  by  the  heathen,  only  to  refrain  from  eating,  if  a 
distinct  declaration  is  made  of  the  nature  of  the  food  served  up. 
Neander  and  Billroth  have  justly  remarked  that  the  words,  ^dv  6i  n^ 
vfuv  elirgy  but  if  some  one  say  to  you,  apply  not  to  the  host,  but  to 
some  one  among  the  guests,  whose  scruples  were  aroused,  and  this 
supposition  alone  gives  significance  to  the  explanation  of  6id  t^ 
owti&qaiVyfor  the  sake  of  the  conscience.  Such  a  remark  would  have 
been  made  by  the  unbelievers  only  in  mockery,  or  with  the  design 
to  prove  the  Christian ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  referred  to  them. 
But  these  words  required  some  addition,  having  been  already  twice 
applied  in  speaking  of  the  conscience  of  the  claimant  for  liberty. 
The  informant  Qirpnioag)  must  accordingly  be  distinguished  fix)m 
the  interrogator,  and  might  be  presumed  to  represent  the  host,  who 
alone  would  know  for  certainty,  if  the  meat  placed  before  them  had 
formed  a  portion  of  a  sacrifice  or  not.  But  to  this  the  iKslvov  presents 
a  diflBcul^ ;  and  as  besides  did  is  not  repeated  before  avveidTjaiVy  it 
seems  better  to  refer  them  both  to  the  same  person.  Again,  (atjvvo)  refers 
not  so  much  to  a  positive  announcement,  as  to  the  having  opportu- 
nity to  know  that  it  was  meat  that  had  been  sacrificed.  Finally, 
the  words  el  diXere  Tropeveadai,  if  ye  choose  to  go  (ver.  27)  indicate, 
as  Pott  correctly  observes,  that  the  apostle  considered  it  advisable 
to  accept  such  invitations  fix)m  heathen  acquaintance  with  great 
caution,  for  heathen  customs  were  in  use  at  all  their  festivals,  and 
the  Christian  who  took  part  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  denying  his 
faith  by  his  practice.  Still  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant  a  for- 
mal prohibition.  (Lachmann  has  preferred  the  reading  hpoBvrov  in 
ver.  28,  and  indeed  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for  the  change  of  this 
expression  into  the  usual  eld^XoOvrov,  than  conversely,  of  the  well 
known  form  into  the  more  unusual  one.  But  the  additional  rov  yap 
Kvptov  K.  T.  A.  here  is  decidedly  not  genuine,  and  introduced  merely 
by  oversight  fi:om  ver.  26,  from  the  preceding  word  awMriaiv  being 
the  same.) 

Vers.  29-31.— The  general  idea  is  repeated  in  the  first  person,  and 
in  an  interrogative  form,  in  order  more  vividly  to  present  it  to  the 
mind.  "  For  why  should  I  allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  of  another 
man's  conscience,"  i,  e.,  "why  should  I,  by  my  exercise  of  freedom,  af- 
ford an  occasion  to  others  for  judging  me  ?"  "  If  I  partake  of  the  meat 
with  thanks  to  God  (thus  in  a  right  state  of  feeling),  why  am  I  eVil 
spoken  of,  for  partaking  of  meat  received  with  thanksgiving  ?"  i.  e., 
wherefore  shall  I  give  occasion  (in  appearance)  for  evil  to  be  spoken 
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of  me  ?  Is  it  then  not  better  that  I  should  have  the  necessary  re 
gard  to  the  weak  and  avoid  all  oflFence  ?"  Let  all  be  done  thereforb 
to  the  glory  of  God.  Govern  yourselves  entirely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Be  not  only  heathen  to  the  heathen  (to  which  incli- 
nation urges  you),  but  be  not  ashamed  to  be  Jewish  to  the  Jew. 
(See  ix.  20^  seq.)  Pott  has  assigned  another  and  apparently  easier 
construction  to  these  words,  viz.,  as  an  objection  proceeding  from 
one  of  the  liberal  party  :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  another's  con- 
science ?  and  why  should  I  allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  by  him  ? 
If  I  have  eaten  with  thanks,  why  should  I  be  evil  spoken  of  ?"  But 
this  exposition  of  the  verses,  although  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  words,  is  opposed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding,  ac- 
cording to  which  even  the  other's  conscience  is  to  be  respected,  and 
also  by  ver.  31.  It  is  only  the  above  explanation  that  gives  to  elrs 
ovv  K.  T.  k.y  a  fitting  connexion.  In  reference  to  the  irdvra  elg  So^av 
Qeov  iToielT€,  do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  Oody  we  cannot  indeed 
modiiy  the  force  of  the  Trdvra,  into  merely  something.  In  the 
Christian  life  things  great  and  small  should  stand  in  harmonious 
agreement  1  Still  the  elg  do^av  Beov  is  not  to  be  thought  to  imply 
attention  to  every  trifle.  The  inward  living  principle  must  exhibit 
itself  in  things  of  every  degree  as  the  generator  of  a  pure  life  dis- 
playing itself  in  love  towards  all,  thus  manifesting  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  most  glorious  manner.  (In  ver.  29,  iXevdeptag  may  not, 
with  Heidenreich,  be  supplied  to  the  x^^'''^  i^^^x^  j  the  verb  stands 
rather  for  "  to  taste  meat,'*  as  the  following  imlp  ov  lyo)  evxaptarC^ 
plainly  proves.  The  expression  x^^  is  ^  this  passage  the  rendering 
of  thanks  in  eating.) 

Ver.  32, — Chap.  xi.  1. — ^Finally  follows  the  admonition  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  in  Adiaphora  charitably,  not  to  one  party 
alone,  but  to  all  without  exception  (according  to  the  enumeration 
ix.  20,  seq.),  as  he,  the  apostle,  was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  entire 
ministry.  Nevertheless  Paul  will  not  be  the  pattern  by  which  they 
(the  Corinthians)  were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  and  therefore  he 
adds  ;  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ ;  I  have  not  devised  my  course  of 
proceeding,  but  have  learned  it  from  the  holy  prototype  of  human- 
ity 1  (The  aTTpooKono^  of  ver.  32  has  appeared  in  Acts  xxiv.  16  ;  it 
also  occurs  in  Phil«  i.  10.  Hesychius  and  Suidas  explain  it  by  da~ 
KavddXioTog.  But  here  it  is  employed  actively  the  same  as  6  npoo'^ 
KonTjv  iiTi  didovg. — The  mention  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  the 
church  of  God,  which  makes  a  difficulty  with  Billroth,  is  entirely 
unobjectionable,  if  we  glance  at  ix.  20,  seq.,  where  Jews  and  (Jen- 
tiles  are  also  mentioned.  Consideration  is  to  be  had  for  then^  in 
order  if  possible  to  win  them  to  the  truth,  as  is  expressly  declared 
in  ver.  33.  [Sec  on  Rom,  xv.  1  ] — The  rule  of  their  conduct  is  to  be 
only  the  benefit  of  others,  and  not  their  own  advantage.     The 
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Christian  should  rather  be  prepared  to  purchase  the  former  even  at 
the  expense  of  personal  self-denial  and  discomfort. — The  division  of 
the  chapters  is  evidently  not  well  arranged  in  this  place.  Ver.  1  of 
the  11th  chapter  belongs  essentially  to  the  preceding  train  of  dis- 
cussion. Paul  would  not  afford  his  adversaries  the  most  remote 
occasion  to  accuse  him  of  pride,  and  he  therefore  represents  his  own 
example  as  a  copying  of  the  great  example  which  was  presented  to 
the  entire  r^ce.) 
You  IV-— 21 


m. 

PART    THIRD. 

(xi.  2— xiv.  40.) 

§  9.  Suitable  Appabel. 

As  we  have  already  remarked  in  reviewing  the  contents  of  this 
epistle  in  the  Introduction,  the  second  Part,  treated  chiefly  of  pri- 
vate circumstances,  and  now  in  the  third  the  public  assemblies,  |ind 
occurrences  in  connexion  with  them,  are  brought  under  considera- 
tion. In  .entering  upon  the  subject  the  apostle  commences  with 
things  mdst  purely  external,  viz;,  the  apparel  and  appearance  suitable 
to  believers.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  because  he  was  able 
to  award  praise  in  this  particular ;  for  in  this  respect  the  better 
spirit  appears  to  have  influenced  the  Corinthian  church,  and  led 
them  to  observe  the  strict  apostolic  injunction  (ver.  2).  The  argu- 
ment which  follows,  then,  is  merely  by  way  of  enforcing  those  due 
observances,  and  reproving  those  who  had  attempted  innovation  (ver. 
16),  but  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out.  The  deAw  <5e  vfia^ 
Bldevai^  and  I  would  have  you  know^  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an- 
tithesis, but  a  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing.  This  is  decidedly 
proved  by  the  tovto  6e  oiic  Inaivi!),  but  this  I  do  not  commend^  of 
vers.  17  and  22.  But  at  the  same  time  the  apostle  commences 
perhaps  with  this  discussion  because  it  connects  itself  perfectly  with 
the  subject  of  chap.  viii. — x.,  which  was  likewise  an  abuse  of  liberty, 
prejudicial  to  morality.  This  paragraph  also  shews  that  the  traditions 
(7ra<>(M5(5(T«f)  referred  not  only  to  such  important  doctrines  as  the 
holy  supper  (see  ver.  28),  but  likewise  to  such  lesser  injunctions  as 
are  here  brought  under  consideration.  The  2  Thess.  ii.  15  proves 
that  Paul  included  therein  his  oral  and  toritten  directions  concern- 
ing Christian  doctrine  and  life,*  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  an  early  attempt  would  be  made  to 
collect  such  precepts,  and  as  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church  elicited 

*  Neander,  in  his  Church  History  (Kirchengeschichte),  voL  L  part  iiL  p.  1105,  aeq., 
and  Krabbe  upon  the  Apos.  Constit  p.  50,  appear*  UDwilling  to  admit  any  written  apofr> 
tolic  regulations.  The  pastoral  letters  are,  however,  evidently  nothing  more  than  small 
collections  of  apostolic  rules;  that  besides  these,  many  of  their  directions  were  written 
down  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle,  is  certainly  not  improbable.  Oar  ooUectioxia  of 
soK^ed  apostolic  institutions  are  without  doubt  of  a  much  later  oricin. 
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new  circamstances,  rendering  new  directions  imperative^  these  col- 
lections increased,  and  come  down  to  us  in  this  form,  without  our 
being  always  able  to  discriminate  between  what  is  really  apostolic 
aad  the  later  additions.  (The  ndvra  might  create  a  difficulty  ;  for 
vers.  17,  22,  certainly  shew  that  Paul  by  no  means  commends  all, 
and  that  the  Corinthians  had  not  remembered  everything.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  receive  it  =  Travroyf,  which  is  favoured  by  its  po- 
sition at  the  commencement  of  the  clause,  as  is  customary  with 
TTavTWf.    See  Luke  iv.  23  ;  Acts  xviii.  21,  xxi.  22,  xxviii.  4.) 

Ver,  3. — The  apostle  starts  from  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  ;  for  the  questioD  of  the  veiling  of  women  was  then  agitated  in 
CorintL  The  preachers  of  unlimited  liberty  might  have  attempted 
to  remove  this  ancient  custom^  (Gen.  xx,  16),  but  the  firm  principle 
of  the  followers  of  Peter  maintained  it,  which  Paul  justified.  This 
custom  possessed  a  symbolical  significance  ;  the  veil  expressed  the 
aathority  of  the  husband  over  her,  and  the  idea  that  her  charms 
belonged  exclusively  to  her  husband.  It  had  likewise  a  moral  aim, 
for  aU  unlawful  excitement  was  avoided  in  the  assemblies,  and  the 
attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  assembled  women.  The  apostle's 
argument  is  applicable  not  to  married  women  alone,  but  includes 
the  whole  female  sex  as  such  :  in  a  profound  symbol  he  views  the 
woman's  long  hair  as  a  veil  lent  to  her  by  nature  herself  (ver.  15). 
According  to  this  he  must  intend  that  the  young  women  also  should 
come  to  the  assembly  veiled.  Doubtless  we  must  remember  that, 
according  to  the  remarks  on  chap,  vii.,  we  are  not  to  regard  this  in 
the  light  of  a  command,  but  as  good  counsel  justified  by  the  period, 
and  it  would  be  imnecessarily  precise  to  require  that  the  representa- 
tions here  laid  down  by  the  apostle  should  be  literally  followed  in 
all  ages.*  But  although  the  German  custom  concedes  a  freer  posi- 
tion to  the  female  sex  than  the  Oriental  and  the  Greek  allowed, 
the  apostle's  fundamental  idea  in  this  paragraph  preserves  a  signifi- 
cance for  all  times.  The  holy  Scriptures  recognize  nothing  of  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  the  noblest  adornment  of  the  woman 
must  ever  remain  a  modest  decency,  the  expression  of  which  must 
be  a  becoming  dress, — That  the  opposite  custom  should  ever  have 
found  ciurency  in  Corinth,  viz.,  the  veiling  of  the  meUy  appears  to 
me  very  unlikely.  The  passages  which  seem  at  all  to  favour  the 
supposition  (vers.  4,  7),  are  there  only  by  way  of  antithesis  ;  had 
such  a  custom  really  required  to  be  formally  attacked,  it  would 
have  been  brought  under  more  signal  notice.    The  custom  of  the 

*  The  unbridled  customs  of  the  age  prove  how  necessary  such  severe  regulation* 
were  in  the  times  we  are  speaking  o£  The  Fathers  of  the  church,  c.  g^  Clemens  Alex., 
Cyprian,  etc,  were  obliged  to  express  their  displeasure  at  certain  Christian  women,  who 
hathed  with  men  without  the  decency  of  dress.  (See  Krabbe  on  the  Apost  Constit^ 
Hapbuig,  1829,  p.  125,  aeq.) 
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heathen  to  cover  themselves  at  sacrifices,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
anispices,*  may  indeed  be  appealed  to,  but  it  is  utterly  improbable 
that  the  Christians  should  have  transplanted  anything  of  heathen 
rites  into  ecclesiastical  usage.    There  is  likewise  not  a  trace  of  this 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  the  subject  of  the  veiling  of  womea 
was  still  discussed  at  a  later  period,  as  the  work  of  TertuUian  de 
virginibua  vdandis  proves.    It  might  with  more  pkusibitity  be  re- 
ferred to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  synagogue,  the  covering  the 
head  with  a  cloth  during  the  hours  of  prayer.    But,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, there  is  no  sufficient  foundation  for  supposing  that  such  a  cus- 
tom existed  among  the  men. — The  argument  in  ver.  8  has  further 
something  peculiar.    It  is  based  on  the  comparison  between  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  church,  and  marriage  (£pb.  v.  20,  seq.) 
But  in  spiritual  marriage,  Christ  is  not  the  head  of  the  man  alone^ 
but  of  the  woman  also,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  sex.     Yet 
it  is  here  said,  "  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ."    Still  that  can- 
not be  urged,  f©r  in  all  such  parallels  points  of  difference  must  ex- 
ist.   But  wherefore  the  addition  "  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  Gk>d  ?" 
To  the  general  context  it  bears  no  reference :  it  only  completes  the 
accessory  idea  of  the  successive  grades  of  subordination,  as  in  iii.  22, 
The  remarks  already  made  at  that  passage,  upon  the  questkMi  how 
far  in  such  passages  a  subordination  of  Christ  to  the  Father  may  be 
traced,  are  likewise  valid  here.     (In  the  term  "  head''  the  context 
marks  dominion  as  especially  e'ipressed.    As  in  the  human  organi- 
zation, the  exercise  of  dominion  over  all  the  members  proceeds  from 
the  head ;  so  in  the  family,  from  the  men ;  in  the  churchy  &x>in 
Christ ;  in  the  universe,  from  God.) 

Vers.  4,  5. — The  first  verse  is  only  per  contrariumy  to  shed  light 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  second,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. In  a  spirited  manner  the  apostle  treats  the  personal  bear- 
ing of  men  and  women  as  indicative  of  their  essential  qualities.  The 
man  represents  the  governing  principle  in  mankind,  the  woman  the 
ministering  ;  in  the  former,  therefore,  the  free,  open  appearance  is 
becoming  ;  to  the  latter,  the  reserved,  symbolically  expressed  by  the 
veil.  The  expressions  npooevx^oOai  and  Trpcxprp-eveiv^  refer,  however,  as 
xiv.  13  shews,  to  the  Charismata  of  tongues  and  prophecy.  We  learn 
from  this  passage  that  these  were  also  conferred  ujwn  women, 
though  subsequently  the  public  exercise  of  these  gifts  (see  xiv.  34, 
and  1  Tim.  ii.  12)  was  entirely  prohibited  by  the  apostle.  That 
such  prohibition  is  not  alluded  to  here  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
Calvin  has  justly  replied  apostolus  waum  improhando  alterum  non 
probat ;  he  desired  here  first  to  prosecute  the  discussion  already 
commenced.     (In  ver.  4  tI  is  to  be  supplied  to  Kara  ice<paXij^  ^x^^ 

*  Senrius  in  Yirg.  ^n.  ill  407,  writes:  Sciendum  sacrificantea  diis  omnilma   ectpif^ 
vtUtrt  consueios  ab  boc^  nt  st  inter  rdigionem  dliquid  vagis  ojerrei  obhUSma, 
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wearing  some  sort  of  covering  for  the  head, — Billroth  with  propriety 
recognizes  a  double  meaning  in  the  fepeated  KaTaiaxvvei  ttjv  fc&pakrjv. 
It  signifies  first  he  dishonoureth  his  head,  i,  e.,  the  part  of  the  body 
in  which  dishonour  reveals  itself ;  next  of  the  man  that  he  dishon- 
oureth Christ,  of  the  woman  that  she  dishonours  her  husband,  by 
omitting  the  «gn  of  her  subjection  to  him, — Shaving  the  woman's 
head  was  a  punishment  for  adulteresses;  the  expression  points  thus 
to  disorder  and  shamelessness.) 

Vers.  6-9. — The  necessity  for  adherence  to  the  strict  usage  is 
yet  ixirth^  enforced  by  the  apostle  from  the  relation  of  man  to 
woman,  shewn  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  man  is 
God's  image  and  glory  (eltuov  koI  do^),  the  woman  only  the  glory 
of  the  man.  This  refers  back  to  Gten.  i.  27,  where  man  is  styled 
t^t  and  rutt-j  of  God.  But  Calvin  has  justly  reminded  us  that  this 
ailment,  and  likewise  that  arising  from  the  KetfyaXtj  in  ver.  3,  must 
be  taken  with  the  necessary  restriction,  and  that  the  inference  of 
many  schismatics  as  to  the  man  alone  being  the  image  of  God,  and 
not  the  woman,  is  wholly  untenable.  In  the  passage  of  Genesis 
alluded  to  (i.  27),  dominion  is  declared  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Divine  image  ;  this  was  manifested  more  in  the  man  than  in 
the  woman,  and  only  for  this  reason,  and  so  fiir  does  Paul  ascribe  to 
him  the  image,  and  not  to  the  woman.  This  latter  has  mainly  a 
dependent  position,  and  all  her  faculties  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  man,  and  elevating  him  in  his  higher  and 
more  important  condition.  This  seems  signified  by  the  expression 
"glory  of  the  man,"  wherewith  the  apostle  drops  the  parallel  with 
€Ik6v,  To  exhibit  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  the  woman  on 
maD,  the  apostle  adds  an  argument  from  the  2d  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis. The  fact  that  the  woman  was  formed  out  of  the  rib  of  the 
man  {i^  dvSpd^)  and  was  destined  to  be  his  helper  {6ia  rhv  dvdpa  ito- 
rla&TJ)^  ia  employed  by  Paul  for  this  purpose.  This  sort  of  argu- 
ment would  {^pear  singular  in  these  days,  but  evidently  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  take  the  holy  Scriptures, 
especicdly  the  Old  Testament,  so  literally.  Paul,  however,  proceeds 
upon  the  unqualified  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  more 
this  is  generally  recognized  the  more  admissible  shall  we  learn  to 
regard  such  proofi.  (In  ver.  6,  ^paaSai  expresses  the  heightened 
idea  of  iceepao^(U.) 

Yer.  10. — This  passage  has  reoeived  more  trouble  and  labour  than 
its  internal  significance  appears  to  deserve.  'E^over^a  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  designation  of  the  covering  for  the  female  head, 
and  thereibre  of  the  veil,  which  is  thus  the  symbol  of  the  man's 
power  over  the  woman.*     The  conjectures  efowj3/av,  i^iovaa  are  en- 

•  Hagenbach  (Stud.  1828.  pt.  2,  p.  401,  seq.)  would  derive  Hwota  from  i^eivai  in  the 
of  "  descent,  extraction."    But  Locke  (pt  3,  p.  568,  seq.)  has  ]ezicologicall7  and 
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tirely  unnecessary  and  untenable.^  The  suppo^ij^  that  i^uoCa  is 
directly  the  name  of  a  head-dress,  admits  of  no  T^ff^fl;:  The  Hebrew 
•r'»^n,  a  large  upper  garment,  capable  also  of  covering  tti^eail,  is  not 
derived  from  nn*;,  to  rule,  but  from  t^*^,  to  spread.  In  t'^Mpiddle 
ages  imperium  certainly  signified  a  woman's  head-dress  (sSfe  Du 
Fri'sne  Glossar.  Med.  -^vi.  s.  v.)  Others  have  received  i^ala  in  an 
active  sense,  "  sjonbol  of  the  protecting  power  of  the  man  over  the 
woman,"  with  a  reference  to  Ps.  Ix.  9,  '»»kt-i  t^jwa,  guard  of  my  head, 
1.  6.,  protecting  helmet.  But  this  turn  of  the  expression  does  not 
agree  with  the  context.  The  apostle  is  proving  not  that  the  man 
has  to  protect  the  woman,  but  that  the  latter  has  to  obey  him.  The 
difi&culty  in  the  phrase  did  rovg  dyyekov^,  on  accomif  0fthe  angels^  is 
much  more  important.  The  conjectures  dye^jy^-^n  account  of  the 
flock),  dyeAo/ovc  (by  reason  of  uneducated  m^^'&vdga^^  ox>^ov^^  are 
collectively  without  authority  ;  the  Codd.  give*  no  variations.  The 
supposition  that  AyyeXoi  denotes  human  messengers,  suitors,  or 
heathen  spies,  even  married  men,  or  overseers  of  the  church,  requires 
no  serious  refutation.  Alike  untenable  is  the  view  of  Heidenreich, 
that  did  Tov<;  dyyeXov^  is  ^formula  ohsecrandij  s^  per  omnes  aanctos, 
tor  the  New  Testament  acknowledges  no  invocation  of  angels.  We 
may  certainly  hesitate  as  to  whether  good  or  bad  angels  are  here  meant. 
It  seems  vfery  natural  to  suppose  a  reference  to  the  narrative  of  Gren 
vi.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of  God  (Elohim)  found  the 
daughters  of  men  fair,  and  united  themselves  to  them.  But  we 
cannot  admit  the  reference  in  this  place,  because  dyyeXoi  never  im- 
plies bad  angels  alone.  In  the  iv.  9  we  understood  by  dyyiXoig  all 
the  liigher  orders  of  beings,  good  and  bad  together,  but  the  connexion 
here  does  not  sanction  this  supposition  ;  for  if  it  were  proposed  to 
express  the  temptation  of  man  by  means  of  the  sight  of  unveiled 
women,  at  the  evil  instigation  of  bad  angels,  as  Mosheim  among  others 
thinks,  and  also  the  sorrow  experienced  by  the  good  angels  for  sin, 
it  must  have  been  indicated  with  more  precision.  Oood  angels  alone 
are  therefore  referred  to.  Theodoret,  and  following  him  other  ex- 
positors, have  had  the  guardian  angels  (Matth.  xviii.  10)  specially 
in  mind,  so  that  the  sense  were,  "  in  order  to  avoid  afflicting  your 
holy  guardian  angel  by  an  immoral  behaviour."  But  whether  the 
an<i;eis  mentioned  in  Matth.  xviii.  10  (see  Comm.  on  this  passage) 
are  to  be  legarded  as  a  distinct  class,  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  ven- 
ture to  derive  our  explanation  therefrom.  We  can  therefore  only 
refer  the  term  to  good  angels  in  general.     But  on  what  grounds 

ezcgctically  proved  this  unsound.  Lueke  himself  admits  a  hra4:kylogy  in  the  passage^ 
VIZ.,  the  omission  of  the  definite  {genitive  relation,  whidi  may  be  understood  in  a  twofold 
reference,  first  to  tho  man  as  exerci.sinp  tlio  i^ovaUi,  and  then  to  tlie  woman  as  its  object. 
♦  The  reading  L-'or.-T.';  has  eortainly  Fomo  plausibility,  and  is  therefore  put  forth  by 
Junius,  Valckeuaer»  and  otliers.    (See  the  Scholia  of  the  latter,  vol.  il  p.  279.) 
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shttll  the  women  cover  themselvetf  on  their  account  ?'  Bengel  re- 
plies, because  (Is.  vi  2)  the  angels  veil  themselves  before  the  Al- 
mighty. But  that  would  prove  too  much,  for  the  same  reason- 
ing would  require  that  men  also  veil  themselves  before  Christ, 
their  head*  Wer  can  only  admit  the  general  reference,  to  the  joy, 
which  the  angels  have,  in  all  that  is  holy  and  good  (see  Luke  xv. 
10);  and  as  the  subject  has  a  particular  reference  to  veiling  in  the 
assemblies,  we  may  entertain  the  id^  that  the  angels,  being  them- 
selves likewise  engaged  in  the  praise  of  God  the  Father,  must  be 
considered  actively  participating  in  the  worship  of  God.*  Thus 
according  to  the  LXX  Ps.  cxxxviii.  1  says,  ivavriov  dyye^v  ^oXoi 
od/,  although  ver.  2  skews  the  subject  to  be  the  hymns  in  the 
temple. 

Vers*  11, 12. — ^In  order  however  to  furnish  no  pretence  for  pride 
in  man,  Panl  now  brings  forward  the  other  side  of  the  position,  that 
is  to  i9ay,  that  by  the  command  of  Otod  the  man  came  of  woman, 
being  bom  of  her.  Thus  far  again  we  have  an  equalization  of 
the  matter :  all  comes  from  God,  men  as  well  as  women.  (In  ver. 
11  the  iv  Kvpiu  is  to  be  understood,  ^^  According  to  the  command 
and  appointment  of  the  Lord.''  .The  teoct.  rec.  has  transposed  the 
clauses  in  ver.  11,  but  critical  authority  is  so  unanimously. opposed 
to  the  usual  reading,  that  no  doubt  can  prevail  concerning  its  re- 
jection.) 

Vers.  13-16. — The  apostle  concludes  that  every  one  must  be  sen- 
sible  of  the  propriety  of  women  being  covered,  especially  in  relig- 
ious assemblies ;  nature  itself  indicates  this  by  the  long  hair  which 
she  bestows  upon  the  woman  as  a  covering  and  veil.  This  universal 
custom  in  all  God's  churches  cannot  therefore  be  departed  from,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  certain  who  were  contentious.  In  the 
latter  remark  (ver.  16),  i^  as  it  were  contained  the  threat,  "  to 
whomsoever  this  is  not  agreeable,  let  him  withdraw  from  the  church, 
the  custom  cannot  be  changed."  (In  ver.  14,  the  expression  "  na- 
ture teaches"  ('^4>vaig  diddcicei)  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  this 
mode  of  expression  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  since 
nature  is  commonly  conceived  as  being  in  absolute^  dependence  upon 
God,  and  therefore,  whenever  it  expresses  purely  physical  relations, 
is  styled  God.  Passages  like  these  shew  that  the  present  prevalent 
practice  of  referring  all  to  nature,  is  not  in  itself  indeed  objection- 
able, but  the  circumspection  with  which  the  name  of  God  is  avoided 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  unbelief ;  nature  is  considered  without  any 
relation  to  God.  KoficM  is  =  comam  alere,  to  permit  the  hair  to 
grow  long. — ^In  ver.  15,  nepiPokaiov  is  properly  a  wide-flowing  gar- 
ment [Heb.  i.  12],  then  veil    See  Q^n.  xxiv.  65,  xxxviii.  14— In 

«  ThJa  has  been  already  propounded  by  the  Fathers  of  the  churoh.    See  TertnlL  do 
OnL  c.  12.  Orig.  c.  Gels.  v.  p.  233.  Oonstit  Apost  viU.  4 
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ver  16^  Hesychios  explains  ^k&peixoq  by  fidxifwCy  <l>lXepic  ;  it  does  not 
'  occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.  This  concluding  verse  decidedlj 
points  to  a  certain  party  in  Corinth  who  wished  to  assert  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty.  The  extremes  to  which  this  tendency  gave  occa- 
sion in  later  times,  is  shevm  in  church  history,  by  the  accounts  of 
the  antinomian  sects  of  the  Oarpocratians,  etc.) 


§  10.  Thk  Holt  Suppbr. 
(xi  lT-81) 

Far  more  important  is  the  second  subject  upon  which  the  apostle 
now  enters,  the  conduct  of  the  Oorznthan  Christians  at  the  sacred 
Supper.  With  reference  to  this,  the  example  of  the  better  disposed 
appears  either  to  have  effected  nothing,  or  they*  themselves,  were 
carried  away  by  party  spirit.  At  all  eyents  the  apostle  blames  their 
conduct  unconditionally,  stigmatizing  it  as  calculated  to  change  the 
blessing  upon  their  assemblies  into  a  curse.  (The  rtwro  napayyi^ 
Xqv  of  ver.  17  refers  to  the  subject  already  mentioned  in  ver.  16,  and 
the  maintaining  &  better  principle  of  order  upon  appearing  in  the 
assembly  ;  and  vrith  the  commendation  cont£iined  in  ver.  16,  a  de- 
gree of  reproach  is  connected  in  What  follows. — ^wipx^^  alludes 
especially  to  their  assembling  together,  at  which,  according  to  the 
custom  among  early  Christians,  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  the  holy 
supper  daily,  and  also  the  Iove*feast.  Billroth  refers  ttpurrov  and 
flTTov  to  the  assemblies  themselves,  making  the  sense  ^^  these  are  not 
better,  but  rather  worse,"  but  this  is  not  fevoured  by  the  dg  t6  :  it 
is  better  regarded  as  expressing  the  moral  purpose  of  all  meetings^ 
which  was  prejudiced  by  the  unsanctified  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  Corinthians  met  t(^ether.  In  ver.  84,  elg  xpifui  avv6px^^  ex- 
presses this.) 

Vers.  18, 19. — ^Instead  then  of  entering  at  once  upon  the  main  ar- 
gument, Paul  mentions  first  the  dissensions  among  the  Corinthians, 
by  a  npCJTov  fUv^  to  which  no  devrepov  6i  succeeds,  the  ovv  of  ver.  20 
rather  supplying  its  place.  This  somewhat  inexact  form  is  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  Paul  by  no  means  intends  to  treat  first 
of  the  divisions,  and  afterwards  of  the  abuses  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
nor  regards  these  aJbuses  themselves  as  the  diyisions  ;  but  that  he 
designs  to  present  the  abuses  in  their  relation  to  existing  dissen- 
sions (see  on  chap,  i.)  He  would  intimate  that  thosie  corrupt  prac- 
tices on  occasion  of  celebrating  the  holy  communion,  arose  from 
the  want  of  unity  in  the  church  (through  the  four  alpiaeig),  which 
revealed  itself  by  oxi<Jf^O'Ta  even  in  their  assemblages  whose  sub- 
lime purpose  should  have  put  far  away  any  disturbing  influence. 
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The  claoBe  koI  }ifyo^  re  nurreva)  is  also  to  be  thns  explained.  For 
it  refers  not  to  the  axiofMra  as  such  (the  infonnation  concerning  it 
being  credited  entirely,  and  not  in  part,  by  Paul),  but  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  form  of  their  assemblages.  Concerning  this  latter 
X>oint  exaggerated  reports  might  have  arisen  which  the  apostle  ac- 
bowledged  as  such.  But  that  they  were  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation was  assured  to  him  by  his  kaowledge  of  the  ways  of  God,  who 
continually  passes  his  winnowing  fan  over  a  community,  in  order 
to  separate  the  impure  from  it,  and  make  manifest  the  approved. 
(In  ver.  18  kKKXtfoia  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
but  the  congregation  :  ^'  If  ye  come  together,  so  that  ye  form  an 
iMKXriaiaj  SO  that  the  believers  are  fully  assembled."  That  is  to  say, 
smaller  circles  of  persons  closely  connected  might  be  formed  who 
would  yet  constitute  no 'proper  "church."  It  is  advisable  to 
omit,  with  Lachmann,  the  commas  after  ydp  and  Utc/jfaia^  thus 
comprising  the  whole  as  far  as  irrd^uv  in  one  thought. — The  differ- 
ence between  axi(Tfuira  and  aXpEaeiq  in  this  place  is  that  the  latter 
expression,  as  the  stronger  (as  indicated  by  the  koC),  contains  the 
ground  of  the  former.  The  alpiaeig  are  thus  the  capital  divisions 
mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  a  consequence  whereof  was  that  the  par- 
ties held  themselves  separate,  even  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
Sapper,  i.  c,  formed  axi(fiMra. — Billroth  correctly  observes  that  Iva 
here  properly  denotes  purpose :  God's  purpose  in  these  very  lament- 
able divisions  is  to  discover  those  who  are  approved.  From  tender- 
ness only  the  favourable  effect  is  brought  to  view  ;  the  bad  reveals 
itself  in  the  separation  of  the  impure.    1  John  ii.  19.) 

Vers.  20-22. — The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  that  which  is  the 
proper  object  of  reproof.  (In  ver.  22  ohK  hraivd  is  to  be  received  only 
as  Meiosis.)  According  to  custom  among  the  ancient  Christians, 
the  celebration  of  the  love-feast  was  regularly  connected  with  that 
of  the  holy  Supper,  so  that  the  whole  ceremony  formed  a  strict  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  passover  feast.  Together  they  are  viewed 
as  one,  and  called  Sdnvov  tcvpioKSv^  the  Lord's  Supper.^  All  be- 
lievers, as  members  of  one  Divine  family,  ate  and  drank  together 
earthly  and  Divine  food,  in  witness  of  their  inward  unity  for  time 
and  eternity.  Each  individual  according  to  his  ability  brought  pro- 
vision for  this  festival,  which  was  then  consumed  in  common,  and 
this  custom  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen-* 
tury,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  congregations  becoming  so  nu- 
merous, it  was  found  necessary  to  separate  the  love-feasts  from  the 

*  Catholic  interpreters  understand  here  only  the  Agape  without  the  Lord's  Supper. 
^This  is  deoidedlj  an  error;  the  apostolic  church  never  celebrated  an  Agape  without  the 
oommunion.  But  at  all  events  we  may  infer  from  what  is  stated  that  the  eirors  here  re- 
proved found  place  only  in  that  part  of  the  detirvov  KvpiaKov^  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period  separated  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  formed  the  fbasts  sidled  Agape. 
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Lord's  Supper.  Now  in  Corinth,  where  the  spirit  of  love  had  dis- 
appeared, these  festivals  were  so  conducted  that  each  partook  only 
of  what  he  had  provided,  the  rich  enjoying  fully  while  the  poor 
lacked.  The  Lord's  Supper,  the  supper  of  love,  thereby  sank  into 
an  Idiov  deliTvov^  privatefeasty  and  was  a  proceeding  without  meaning 
or  significance,  which  each  might  have  performed  at  home,  and  the 
Supper  connected  with  it  was  dishonoured.  However  well  calculated 
this  account  may  be  to  disturb  the  pleasing  illusions  we  are  prone  to 
form  concerning  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  church,  much  may  be 
found  to  operate  in  tempering  our  judgment.  First,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Corinthians  did  not  spring  from  disrespect  towards  the 
sacred  rite,  and  in  no  degree  &om  covetousness  or  selfish  appetite ; 
but  the  divisions  among  them  .were  the  ground  of  the  isolation  of 
individuals.  Every  one  shared  only  with  the  members  of  their 
own  party  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  others.  Such  an  over- 
estimation  of  slight  points  of  difference,  was  in  no  way  incompati- 
ble with  a  nobler  nature ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  fault  as  thus  ex- 
plained, appears  as  no  common  one.  Had,  however,  each  applied 
himself  seriously  to  the  duty  of  self-examination,  he  would  not 
have  rated  his  brother's  sin  higher  than  liis  own  ;  hence  the  apostle 
earnestly  urges  this  upon  them  in  what  follows.  (In  ver.  20  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  iffuov^  "  when  ye  come  together  it  is  no  true 
Lord's  Supper  that  ye  celebrate  in  so  wrong  a  manner." — On  im  to 
avTOy  consult  Acts  i.  15,  ii.  1. — £ielnvov  Kvpcaicdv  only  occurs  here.  In 
Acts  the  expression  used  is  ickdaig  aprov  [see  Acts  ii  42],  signifying 
love-feast  and  Lord's  Supper  together.  Tertullian  employs  also  the 
term  convivium  dominicumy  convivium  Dei  [Ad  Uxor.  ii.  4,  8]. 
But  the  name  is  not  to  be  explained  with  Heidenreich  ccena  in 
honorem  domini  institutay  but  "  feast,  given  by  the  Lord,  to  which 
he  invites  believers." — In  ver.  21  7rpoAart3avfitv  denotes  taking  in 
advance  the  food  supplied  for  themselves  and  their  companions^ 
without  sharing  it  with  their  poorer  brethren. — In  ver.  22  Heiden- 
reich erroneously  places  the  expression  UKkriaia  Qeov  in  opposition  to 
oUiay  and  concludes  that  it  signifies  church  edifice.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  this  view  is  forbidden  by  the  6cov,  which  is  inapplicable  to 
a  building,  and  moreover  by  the  Kara^poveiv  and  the  parallel  «aTcu- 
cxvveiv  Tovg  firj  l;xovTag.  The  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  church 
were  not  yet  of  a  nature  that  Christians  could  possess  buildings  used 
exclusively  as  churches.) 

Vers.  23-25.— To  this  reproof  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  fol- 
lows a  communication  concerning  the  tradition  relative  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  yap  seems  to  introduce  as 
{^signing  a  reason  for  such  reproof.  It  was  not  indeed  the  Lord's 
Supper  itself,  but  only  the  love-feasts  preceding  it,  which  bad 
been  profaned  by  the  Corinthians  ;  yet  still,  Paul,  by  holding 
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fortli  the  exalted  nature  of  this  sacrament,  conceived  as  stand- 
ing in  essential  connexion  with  the  love-feast  which  preceded  it, 
would  make  the  Corinthians  fully  sensible  of  their  guilt  in  intro- 
ducing their  differences  into  the  solemn  rite.  Thus  the  passage  from 
ver.  27  here  comes  especially  into  consideration.  .Paul  brings  before 
their  view  what  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  in  order  more  strongly  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  for  self-examination*  That  theoretical 
errors  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  propagated  is  not 
expressly  stated,  but,  according  to  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  such  were  already  in  process  of  formation.  If  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  were  denied,  the  presence  of  the  glorified  body  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Supper  was  easily  unrecognized.  In  order  therefore  to 
arrest  the  unfolding  of  these  erro^,  the  apostle  again  lays  before  them 
in  writing  the  entire  doctrine  which  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
to  them. — On  the  form  of  words,  as  given  by  Paul,  used  in  instituting 
the  rite,  we  have  dealt  at  length  in  VoL  III.  p.  20,  seq.,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  Only  the  napeXaPov  dnb  tov  Kvpiovj  I  received  from 
the  Lordy  of  ver.  23  needs  any  further  discussion.  In  the  life  of  the 
apostle  (Exposition  of  the  Epist.  to  the  Bomans,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  421)  it 
has  already  been  stated  that  we  could  not  reasonably  conclude  that 
every  individual  historical  fact  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  had  been  im- 
mediately imparted  to  the  apostle  by  Christ ;  but  with  the  sacred 
Supper  the  case  was  peculiar.  The  doctrinal  principle  contained 
therein  was  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  historicalfoundation  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other  ;  in  this  partic- 
ular therefore  an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Lord  is  entirely  in 
place.  Exegetically  the  d-nb  tov  icvpiov^  from  the  Lord,  cannot  be 
otherwise  received  than  with  the  antithesis  ovtc  dn'  dvdp^ncovj  not 
from  men,  as  expressly  stated  by  Paul  in  Gal.  i.  12.  Accoi-dingly 
we  have  here  an  authentic  declaration  of  the  risen  Saviour  himself 
concerning  his  sacrament,  and  under  this  conception  of  the  passage 
the  church  has  ever  regarded  it  as  the  most  important  declaration 
in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  holy  Supper.  It  has  been  al- 
leged in  opposition  to  this,  that  dnS  signifies  only  the  receiving 
through  an  agent,  and  that  consequently  the  apostle  here  only  claims 
to  have  received  his  information  from  the  apostles  as  eye-witnesses. 
But  then  Paul  would  stand  upon  a  level  with  all  other  Christians  who 
likewise  received  the  sacrament  from  the  apostles,  while  here  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  something  peculiar.  Add  to  this  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  distinction  between  and  and  Trapa,  is  by  no  means 
accurately  observed,  as  is  further  shewn  in  the  remarks  upon  GaL 
i.  1.  Finally,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  here  employs  dnd,  be- 
cause he  desired  to  discriminate  between  the  personal  appearance  oi 
our  Lord  (see  Acts  ix,)  and  his  revelation  by  his  Spirit.  The  read- 
ing napd  in  some  of  the  Codd.,  is  at  all  events  a  mere  correction. 
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Ver.  26. — Christ's  own  words  are  only  contained  in  vers.  24,  25 ; 
ver.  26  is  added  by  Paul  himself  in  explanation  of  the  d^  Trfv  ifi^ 
dvdfivffatv.  The  announcement  of  the-  Saviour's  death  is  not  only  to 
take  place  as  often  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  ;  but  this  cele- 
bration, and  the  announcement  connected  with  it,  are  to  continue 
until  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  consequently  through  the  en- 
tire alu)v  ovTo^y  until  the  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  (Rev.  xix.  9.)  The  idea  of  making  known  the  death  natu- 
rally includes,  as  (Ecumenius  appositely  remarks,  the  remembrance 
of  "  all  the  bounty,  benevolence  and  salvation"  {naoav  rrjv  <Jwpedv  xal 
Txaaav  ttjv  (InXavOpamtav  icdl  naoav  t^  aiMynjpiav)^  involved  in  it.  The 
only  point  of  uncertainty  is  whether  KarayyiXkere  is  to  be  taken  as 
indicative  or  imperative.  The  ydp^  connecting  verses  25  and  26, 
harmonizes  with  either ;  "  for  ye  certainly  make  known,"  would  call 
to  mind  the  custom  in  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  thank- 
ing God  for  creation  and  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  Heidenreich  has  correctly  observed  that  the  phrase  ixP^  ^ 
iXSxiy  until  he  come^  demands  an  imperative  construction  ;  for 
it  was  impossible  Paul  should  say,  ye  do  it  until  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

Ver.  27. — Of  the  highest  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  the  words  of  exhortation  from  the  apostle  which  here 
follow.  He  says  one  may  partake  of  the  sacred  feast  unworthily 
(dvaft6)f),  and  thereby  make  himself  worthy  of  punishment.  The 
question  arises,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  dva^lcjg  ?  In  connexion 
with  the  existing  condition  of  things,  primarily  uncharitableness,  the 
ludging  others  instead  of  ourselves,  is  intended.  But  in  this  is  involved 
the  sentiment  applicable  to  all  times  and  circumstances,  impenitence 
constitutes  an  unworthy  guest  cU  the  Lord's  Supper^  not  sinfulness 
abstractly,  but  sin  without  repentance,  reckless  persistence  in  sin. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  give  prominence  to  this  view,  because 
individuals  of  tender  consciences  feeling  the  operation  of  sin  in 
themselves,  often  deem  themselves  unworthy,  and  so  refrain  from 
the  strengthening  influence  of  the  holy  sacrament.  But  impenitent 
participation  constitutes  us  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  {i^voxog  Tov  odfiaTog  ml  tov  aHftarog  rov  Kvglov),  'Evoxog  (from 
ivix^oOcu,  adstrictus  teneri)  signifies  reus^  liable  to  a  penalty,  vrrcv- 
9vvo^,  as  Hesjchius  explains  it.  It  is  usually  connected  with  Kptcu^ 
or  Odvaro^  (Matth.  v.  21,  seq.,  xxvi.  66  ;  Mark  iii.  29),  here  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  object  to  which  the  guilt  has  reference.  But  it  is 
obviously  consistent  neither  with  the  connexion  nor  with  the  senti- 
ment of  Paul  to  understand  the  idea  thus,  "  Whoever  partakes 
unworthily  of  bread  and  wine,  is  so  wicked  that  he  would  have 
joined  in  condemning  Christ  to  death."  The  thought  of  the  apostle 
n^'-^rts  not  to  the  distant  Saviour  crucified  on  Golgoth'a,  but  con- 
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aiders  him  as  present  personally  in  the  sacred  Supper.  Hence  not 
merely  Xpiarov  is  used,  but  a^fjtaro^  icdl  alfutTog  Xfyiaravy  which  would 
be  irreconcileable  with  the  former  acceptation.  The  sense  is  rather, 
**  Whoever  unworthily  partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine,  is  guilty  of 
an  offence  in  that  which  is  most  sacred.''  As  the  greatness  of  the 
offence  is  determined  by  the  elevation  of  the  object  against  whom 
the  deed  is  directed,  as  thus  he  who  affronts  a  prince  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  excuse  himself  than  he  who  mocks  a  beggar,  or  he 
who  robs  a  church  than  he  who  steals  from  a  private  house,  so 
is  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  the  more  heinous, 
because  the  holiness  of  Christ  present  therein  is  so  great.  Indeed 
this  passage  thus  presents  a  mighty  argument  against  Zwinglius's 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  apostle  treats  it  as  a  high  mys- 
tery, which  bears  in  itself  a  power  to  bless  and  to  destroy.  Christ 
is  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  human  nature,  so  that  he  who 
receives  the  elements  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  sin  towards  Christ 
himself.  But  the  fact  that  the.  consecrated  elements  are  here  de- 
nominated bread  and  wine,  proves  sufficiently  that  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  is  entirely  unscripturaL  But  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  concerning  the  manner  of  Ghrisfs  presence  in  the 
holy  commimipnj  nothing  further  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage. 
TLat  the  Calvinistic  acceptation  of  this  doctrine  must  yield  in  the 
chief  points  to  the  Lutheran  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  general 
analogy  of  the  doctrines  to  each  other  ;  particularly  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  of  the  relation  of  divinity  and  humanity  in 
him,  is  here  a  certain  guide. — ^Ver.  27,  finally,  is  employed  by  the 
Catholics  as  a  defence  of  the  communio  8iU>  una^  because  it  says,  ^ 
&v  iaOi^  rbv  dprov  rovrov^  ^  rnvq  rh  TTOTTJptov  tov  kv^Iov,  True,  several 
good  MSS.  read  «a/,  but  without  doubt  ^  is  preferable  as  the  more 
unusual  form.  Winer  (Gr.  §  53,  6)  however  has  justly  remarked 
that  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  bread  alone  may  be  de- 
voutly received,  but  not  the  wine  ;  and  besides,  if  according  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  view,  the  cup  ought  never  to  be  received,  the  ^  can- 
in  no  manner  apply.  Paul  in  that  case  must  have  written  b^  dv 
iaOi'q  rbv  dprov  tovtov, 

Yers.  28,  29. — With  this  the  exhortation  to  serious  self-examina- 
tion before  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  naturally  connects  itself.  The 
dotufid^eiv  is,  as  may.  be  readily  comprehended,  to  be^  considered  as 
connected  with  the  result  of  this  exercise  of  self-investigation  and 
repentance.  As  perfectly  conformable  to  this  passage  confession  was 
instituted  by  the  church,  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the' 
practice  of  real  private  confession  were  still  retained  instead  of  a 
general  admonition  being  substituted  in  its  place. — ^At  the  same 
time  the  former  idea  is  resumed  here  (ver.  29),  and  the  phrase 
"guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord"  elucidated  by  "not 
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discerning  the  Lord's  body"  (prj  6iaKplvG)v  rb  a&iia  rotJ  icvpiov)  These 
words  however  in  the  first  place  only  confirm  the  view  before 
taken  of  the  Svoxog  k.  r.  A.,  for  6iaKpiveiv  signifies  in  this  place 
"  to  separate  as  holy  from  unholy,  consequently  to  treat  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  an  ordinary  one,  as  if  he  were  not  present/'  The  ques- 
tion then  occurs,  whether  these  words  justify  Luther's  supposi- 
tion that  the  unbelieving  do  also  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord  ?* 
Had  the  great  Reformer  declared,  with  reference  to  this,  that  those 
who  received  unworthily  not  only  did  not  receive  the  blessing,  but 
thereby  suffered  positively  destructive  consequences  (a  Kptfia)^  this 
would  have  been  perfectly  undeniable.  The  words  "  eateth  condem- 
nation to  himself"  evidently  bind  the  curse  to  the  act  of  unworthy 
participation.  But  that  the  unbelieving  communicant  receives  into 
himself  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
words ;  we  may  suppose  the  pemicfous  influence  to  be,  that  the 
power  of  the  body  and  blood  repels  him.  As  he  who  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  receive  the  Spirit,  but  is  repelled  by  it,  so  like- 
wise the  unbelieving  recipient  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  receive 
Christ,  but  is  repelled  by  him.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
unbelieving  and  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament.  Even  be- 
lievers may  receive  the  Sacrament  unworthily,  and  this  is  the  case 
here  supposed  by  Paul ;  so  far  as  the  person  so  sinning  is  still  be- 
lieving, he  can  receive  Christ ;  in  so  far  as  he  sins,  however,  he  can 
have  no  blessing,  but  a  curse.  •  But  the  thorough  unbeliever,  in 
whom  no  regeneration  is  found,  can  in  no  sense  whatever  be  said  to 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  the  faith  is  wanting 
which  would  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  degree  of  offence  in  such  a 
case  depends  upon  the  measure  of  consciousness  with  which  he, 
wanting  faith,  approaches  the  table  of  the  Lord  :  he  who  draws  near 
in  involuntary  ignorance,  is  judged  according  to  his  ignorance.  Lu- 
ther arrived  at  his  decision  from  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tive union  of  the  higher  and  lower  elements  in  the  Sacrament, 
Vhich  also  led  him  to  the  assumption  that  not  only  bread  and 
wine,  but  also  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  were  received  with  the 
physical  mouth,  although  not  again  after  a  Capemaitish  manner. 
But  the  objective  character  of  the  rite  might  be  maintained  without 

these  extreme  opinions.    Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  as  glorified,  can 

• 

*  The  strict  Lutherans  of  the  16th  century  went  so  far  as  to  assert:  NihUo  pitta  rece 
fHSse  inprtTna  coena  Fetrum  quam  Judam.  Calvin,  on  the  zu  27,  expi-esses  himself  thus : 
Ego  lioc  axioma  teneo^  nequs  mthi  uaquam  excuii  pcUiary  Christum  non  posse  a  suo  spiritu 
divellu  Unde  coTisiituo,  non  recipi  mortuum  eius  eorptu^  neque  dvy'unctum  a  spirihLS  sui 
virttid.  Jam  qui  viva  fide  et  paeniterUia  vacuus  est,  quum  nihil  habeai  tpiriius  CJirisii, 
ipeum  Christum  qvomado  reciperet  f  Sicut  ergo  foieor,  quosdam  esse  qui  vere  simul  m 
cceiia  et  tamen  indigne  Christum  recipiantj  quales  sunt  muUi  infirmi,  ita  non  admitto,  eo$ 
quifidem  historicam  ianUim  sine  vivo  pomitentia  et  fidei  sensu  afferunt,  alivd  iptam  siffnwn 
rec^[fertt 
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be  received  only  by  tbe  regenerate  man  (without  the  baptism  of  re- 
generation there  is  no  Lord's  Supper  !);fo^  such  the  higher  principle 
18  in  the  elements ;  the  unregenerate^  on  the  contrary,  has  no  organs 
for  receiving  the  higher,  and  consequently  receives  only  the  external 
symbols.  Brenz  says  very  appositely,  although  a  good  Lutheran 
(Luther's  works,  vol.  xvii.  2482),  "  the  mouth  of  faith  receives  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  carnal  mouth  bread  and  wine/'  Because  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  changed,  the  physical  mouth  receives  them 
alone,  the  spiritual  food  being  reserved  for,  and  perceptible  only  to 
the  mouth  of  faith,  or,  still  more  exfwjtly,  the  mouth  of  the  believ- 
ing and  inwardly  renewed  man,  who  already,  while  yet  on  earth, 
bears  within  himself  the  germ  of  the  glorified  body. 

Vers.  80-32. — The  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church,  in  many 
points  of  view  so  lamentable,  is  attributed  by  Paul  to  their  dis- 
respect towards  the  holy  communion.  Only  the  strictest  self- 
examination  can  preserve  us  from  the  Divine  judgment ;  if  this  be 
wanting,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  must  take  effect  (as  they  had 
experienced);  but  in  his  mercy  he  would  chastise  the  faithful,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  condemnation  with  the  world. — This  pas- 
sage is  important,  as  more  precisely  fixing  the  sense  of  the  Kptfui 
(ver.  29).  ,  Without  the  subsequent  heightening  of  the  KQlveaSai  (= 
naideveaSai)  into  KaroKptveaBcu^  we  should  have  already  concluded 
in  ver.  29  Kplfia.  to  signify  eternal  condemnation.  But  the  omission 
of  the  article  intimates  that  it  is  not  the  last  judgment  which  is 
meant,  but  an  admonishing  reproof  which  is  to  benefit  the  faithful.^ 
The  Corinthians  had  partaken  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  un worth* 
ily ;  they  were  not  for  that  reason  eternally  condemned  jf  but  they 
had  thereby  materially  prejudiced  their  spiritual  life  ;  they  were  on 
the  way  to  condemnation,  from  which  the  Almighty  sought  to  re- 
cover them  by  chastisement,  the  apostle  by  reproof. J    The  only 

*  Thus  Wolf  and  Bengel  decide.  The  latter  also  correctly  obsenrcfl  on  this  pa8sa<;e: 
Kpifia,  sine  articulOj  indicium  aliqitod^  morbum^  mortemve  corporis,  ut  qui  Domini  corpus  non 
discemunt,  suo  corpore  humt,  Non  dicit  rd  KoraKpifia  eondemnaOonem,  Tet  even  Bill- 
roth refers  it  to  eternal  condemnation. 

f  Tbe  supposition  that  the  unworthily  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  itself,  can 
lead  to  everlasting  condemnation,  or  stand  equal  in  guilt  to  sin  committed  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  may  prove  hurtful  by  deternng  individuals  from  approaching  tbe  sacred  rito. 
The  confession  of  Goethe  is  remarkable  on  this  point  He  was  first  led  by  this  fear  to 
avoid  both  church  and  altar.  (See  hi^  works,  last  edit,  vol  zzv.,  p.  125.)  The  ancient 
church  poaseased  a  cheerful  view  of  the  Supper  of  eternal  love  I 

X  The  remarks  of  Bosenkranz  (EncycL  p.  62)  mentioned  by  Billroth  in  this  place,  and 
which  I  shall  likewise  quote,  are  much  to  the  point:  "As  the  baptismal  confession 
requires  the  acknowledgment  of  sin,  so  likewise  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
demands  the  knowledge  of  one's  self.  It  assists  to  the  extreme  in  fi>rtifying  the  will  and 
desire  to  lead  a  life  agreeable  to  the  same,  because  it  immediately  gives  to  the  individual 
the  consciousness  that  the  task  he  has  to  discharge  is,  in  itself  (through  Christ),  already 
effected,  and  that  consequently  the  reality  of  a  godly  life, -such  as  he  desires  to  lead,  ia 
not  impossible.    But  he  who  lightly  receives  the  holy  communion  without  repentance^ 
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difficulty  in  these  verses  is  to  determine  whether,  in  ver.  30,  d(j6evet^^ 
weak,  and  af>{)(MjToi,  sickly,  as  well  as  KotfidaScu,  sleep,  are  to  be  under* 
stood  of  spiritual  or  physical  judgments,  or  of  both.  I  incline  to  the 
latter  view.  To  refer  them  merely  to  outward  sufferings,  without  the 
moral,  is  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  consequence  of  an 
act,  such  as  an  unworthy  participation  in  the  holy  Sacrament,  must 
be  a  disturbance  of  the  moral  life.  The  only  question  therefore  is, 
whether  such  inward  detriment  is  not  alone  to  be  understood,  with- 
out any  reference  to  outward  suffering  ?  But  the  conception  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  Corinthians,  as  sent  by  the  Lord  for  chas- 
tisement and  profit  to  them,  does  not  allow  the  outward  sufferings 
to  be  omitted.  These,  such  as  sickness,  etc.,  are  rather  the  means, 
in  Gkni's  hand,  of  awakening  the  slumbering  conscience  to  the  de- 
ranged condition  of  the  inward  life.  This  passage  may  be  regarded 
as  parallel  with  v.  5,  in  which  the  apostle  commands  the  body  of 
the  sinner  to  be  given  over  to  Satan,  in  order  to  save  his  soul  in  the 
day  of  the  Lotd.  The  expressions  (ver.  80)  may  consequently  be 
regarded  as  a  climax  ;  daOevelc  and  Aj^^omtoi  express  the  lesser  and 
higher  degree  of  laxness  in  the  inward  life,  and  analogous  physical 
sorrows,  but  KotfidaSai  the  highest  degree  of  spiritual  deadness,  and 
with  it  also  physical  death.  According  to  2  Cor.  v.,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  at  the  time  the  apostle  wrote  these  epistles,  he  re- 
garded the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  as  near  at  hand.  Death,  in 
a  frame  of  mind  verging  towards  apostacy,  consequently  appeared 
to  him  to  preclude  all  participation  in  Christ's  kingdom  ;  while  yet 
precisely  this  forfeit,  as  a  divinely  inflicted  penalty,  might  in  effect 
prove  the  means  of  awakening  the  fallen  for  eternal  life.  (In  ver. 
80  did  TovTO  =  because  this  has  happened  among  you. — *lKav6g, 
used  of  number,  is  found  also  in  Luke  vii.  11,  12,  viii.  82. — ^In  ver. 
31,  the  iavTovg  dieKpivofAev  includes  the  writer,  by  way  of  softening 
the  expression.  A«Mcp/va>  seems  selected  with  reference  to  ver.  29  ; 
as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  didtinguished  from  an  ordinary  repast,  so 

•likewise  the  unworthy  guests  at  it  from  the  worthy ;  firom  the  dis- 
tinction follows  then  the  voluntary  separation.) 

Vers.  33,  84. — ^Li  conclusion,  Paul  recommends  brotherly  love, 
and  devout,  respectful  behaviour  in  celebrating  the  sacred  rite. 
Other  points  touching  the  right  celebration  of  the  holy  Sacrament 
appear  to  have  been  raised  ;  but  as  these  might  demand  his  per- 
sonal inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  he  promises  more  definite  in- 
structions regarding  them  at  his  approaching  visit.  (Ver.  33. 
^EKdix^adai  generally  signifies  in  the  New  Testament  "to  wait,"  like 
dnsKdexsodcu,    The  idea,  "  wait  for  one  another,"  would  convey  the 

*  erroneous  impression,  that  some  had  partaken  earlier,  before  the 

and  without  the  desire  to  live  oonformably  to  the  principle  in  the  same^  eats  and  drinki 
to  himself  a  condemnation. 
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othen  came.  But  it  has  here  the  signification  of  ^'  exdpere  canr 
vivio"  the  sense  being,  share  with  one  another  what  ye  have,  that 
the  feast  may  be  a  real  festival  of  love.)  ' 


§  11.  Thb  Gift  of  Tonoubs. 

(xiL  1— xiv.  40.) 

The  following  section  belongs  nnqnestionably  to  those  in  the  New 
Testament,  best  calculated  of  all  to  present  a  living  picture  of  the 
most  remarkable  period  in  the  world's  history,  the  period  in  which 
the  youthful  church  sprecul  out  her  eagle  wings  over  humanity,  and 
of  its  extraordinary  phenomena.  The  stream  of  life  which,  like  a 
sacred  flame,  was  poured  on  the  first  disciples  of  the  Lord  at  Pente- 
cost, extended  itself  over  the  newly-arisen  churches,  and  awakened 
in  all  those  who  yielded  themselves  to  its  influence,  a  depth  of  vis- 
ion, a  power  of  will,  a  sentiment  of  heavenly  joy  hitherto  unfelt  by 
mankind,  and  which  only  beamed  all  the  brighter  amid  the  dark 
shadows  of  heathenism  which  surrounded  the  apostolic  churches. 
Bat  in  the  first  gushing  of  their  influence,  and  in  the  struggle 
against  a  prevailing  world  of  evil,  the  spiritual  gifts  were  manifested 
origmally  in  miraculous  phenomena,  which  were  explicable  by  no 
unfolding  of  natural  laws.*  The  miraculous  power  of  Christ  ap- 
peared spread  over  the  whole  church  1  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  and  thus  until  the  period  of  the  church's  dominion 
over  heathenism,  were  maintained,  though  with  gradually  diminish- 
ing power,  these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  infant  church.  (See  the 
passages  of  the  Christian  Fathers  referring  thereto,  with  learned  in- 
vestigations, in  Dodwelli  Dissert,  in  Iron.  Oxonisd,  1689,  2d  trea- 
tise.) Among  the  excitable  Greeks,  particularly  in  Corinth,  the 
spiritual  gifts  displayed  themselves  in  the  most  forcible  manner. 
AU  their  forms  and  phenomena  seem  to  have  been  here  exhibited, 
and  to  have  wrought  with  a  powerful  fermentation.  As  in  the 
meantime  the  men  upon  whom  these  gifts,  sacred  in  themselves, 
descended,  were  not  yet  perfectly  sanctified,  since  in  them  the  old 
man  yet  retained  his  power,  and  many  of  them  likewise  permitted 
their  human  weaknesses  to  infiuence  the  spiritual  power  which  filled 
them,  it  was  possible  for  the  employment  of  the  gifts  to  occasion 
numerous  abuses.    This  happened  especially  with  the  gift  of  the 

*  See  among  recent  works  on  the  subject,  Die  Geistesgaben  der  ersten  Ghri^n, 
iiabeaondere  die  sogenannte  Sprachengabe,  by  David  Schnlz,  Breelau,  1836.  In  connexion 
vith  it  maj  be  mentioned  Baur's  nene  Abb.  tlber  die  Sprachengabe  (Stud.  1838,  part  3), 
which  contains  a  criticism  on  Schulz's  work.  Koster's  work,  Die  Propheten  des  alteii 
•ad  neuen  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1838),  also  deserves  attention. 

Vou  IV.— 22 
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tongues,  the  fltriking  and  dazzling  display  of  which  led  the  Corinth- 
ians to  overrate  its  value,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  observa- 
tions arose  from  the  existence  of  this  error,  which  the  apostle  was 
determined  to  reprove.  To  exhibit  to  the  Corinthians  the  right 
position  of  the  gift  of  tongues  with  regard  to  the  other  phenomena, 
Paul  glances  first  at  the  gifts  in  general,  with  a  view  to  prove  from 
the  analogy  of  the  members  of  the  corporeal  orgamsm  that  the 
members  of  the  spiritual  organism  also,  although  differing  among 
themselves,  must  yet  all  serve  the  same  general  purposes,  and  have 
their  origin  in  the  selfnaame  spirit  (xil  1-31);  he  then  dwells  upon 
love  as  the  proper  ruler  of  all  the  other  gifts,  because  by  that  only  their 
real  value  is  obtained  (xiii.  1-18) ;  and  he  finally  proceeds  to  enlarge 
upon  the  special  application  of  the  gift  of  speech  in  Christian  as-- 
semblies  (xiv.  1-40).  But,  attractive  as  is  the  whole  section,  it  is 
yet  an  extremely  diflScult  one,  and  principally  for  the  reason,  that 
the  Charismatic  form  of  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ceased  with 
the  third  centuiy,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  church  in 
this  respect  are  wholly  lost  to  our  observation.  It  cannot  be  sur- 
prising that  we  must  feel  this  regret,  when  we  see  that  Chrysostom, 
who  lived  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  nearer  to  the  apostolic  age, 
expressed  himself  in  just  the  same  maimer,  because  he  likewise  was 
already  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  Spirit's  workings  in  the  Charis- 
mata. His  29th  homily  upon  our  epistles  begins  with  the  words : 
rovTo  dnav  rb  ;ta'p/ov  a<t>6dpa  iarlv  dacut>€g,  rifV  6e  dacupeiav  i}  riov  'rrpay^ 
IkdriMiv  dyvoid  re  luu  ikXsi^ig  TrotfiZ,  twv  tSte  fiev  avfiPaivovTLJV^  vvv  dc 
ov  yivoiMEVGjv^  this  entire  passage  is  exceedingly  obscurey  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  matters  involved j  the  phenomena  which  then  existed 
having  now  ceased. 

Vers.  1-8. — The  12th  chapter  stands  thus  related  to  the  preced- 
ing, to  wit,  that  Paul  observes  that,  although  his  ftirther  directions 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  deferred  until  his  appearing 
among  them,  he  must  nevertheless  immediately  explain  himself  con- 
cerning the  TTvev^TiKdj  that  his  admonitions  may  act  as  an  immediate 
prohibition  of  the  abuse.  Billroth,  with  Heidenreich,  considers  the  nepl 
6e  T<bv  TrvevfiaTLK42v  masculine,  in  the  special  signification  "  of  those 
speaking  with  tongues."  But  the  passages  xiv.  1,  37,  do  not  con- 
firm this  explanation  of  the  words :  for  in  xiv.  1,  rd  TrvevfuiTtxd  sc. 
Xa^tofiara,  as  in  this  place,  is  to  be  understood  of  spiritual  ^ifts 
in  general,  and  in  xiv.  87  the  nvevfuiTiKog  is  every  possessor  of  a 
Charisma,  not  exclusively  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Starting  from  the 
most  general  point  of  view,  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians  first  of 
their  heathen  condition,  in  which  no  quickening  power  could  be 
conferred  by  their  lifeless  idols  ;  while  all  those  who  acknowledged 
Christ  were  conscious  of  receiving  a  spiritual  strength  from  him. 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  call  Jesus  their  Lord,  that  is  to  say, 
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to  pronounce  in  deed  and  truth  the  acknowledgment  of  their  de- 
pendence  on  him,  and  endowment  by  him.  The  universality  of  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  being  thus  established, 
the  following  description  of  the  variety  of  its  operation  appropri- 
ately connects  itself  with  it.  Against  this  could  be  urged  but  the 
single  objection  that  a  supernatural  power  was  also  evident  in  hea- 
thenism. The  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele  inspired  its  followers, 
althoQgh  with  an  unholy  spirit.  Bauer  (work  already  quoted,  p. 
649,  note)  remarks  with  reason,  that  it  could  not  be  replied  to  this, 
that  Paul  was  not  considering  such  isolated  appearances  of  heathen- 
ism, but  rather  regarding  it  in  its  whole  and  comprehensive  work- 
ing ;  for  in  the  oracles  as  well  as  other  orgiastic  phenomena,  it 
exhibited  many  analogies  to  the  gift  of  tongues.  The  emphasis  is 
rather  to  be  laid  upon  the  expression  eldcjXa :  the  lifeless  idols  were 
contrasted  with  the  living,  efficient  Christ,  who  as  the  kSyog  creates 
the  XaXeZv  iv  nvevftari,  speaking  in  the  Spirit^  in  the  faithful.  Fi- 
nally, it  follows,  of  course,  that  this  expression  does  not  strictly  and 
ringly  apply  to  the  gift  of  the  yXojoacug  AaA«Zv,  but  to  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  in  general,  which  incites  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
fidth.  (In  ver.  2  we  may  hesitate  between  the  choice  of  the 
readings  Sri  and  &n,  Billroth  decides  for  the  latter,  Lachmanu  has 
adopted  the  former,  placing,  however,  the  Sre  along  side  in  brackets. 
I  prefer  5x4,  because  then  the  expression,  "  ye  know  that  ye  were 
Gentiles,"  includes  in  it  the  presupposition  of  the  Gentile  con- 
dition. The  change  into  &re  arose,  in  my  opinion,  from  supposing 
that  Paul  intended  to  say,  "  Ye  know,  that,  when  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles," as  in  that  case  Sri  &re  is  read  together.  Valckenaer  even  con- 
jectures &ri^  &Te  idv7i  fjTe,  ffre, — See  concerning  dvdOefia  in  ver.  3  on 
Rom.  ix.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. — Billroth  correctly  observes  that  Jesus 
is  used  and  not  Christ,  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  historical  indi- 
viduality of  the  Redeemer. — The  two  kindred  expressions,  ovdel^ 
Xeyet  dvadefia  ^Itjoovv  and  ovdetc  ^vvarcu  elneiv  Kvpiov  'IqaopVj  are  not 
identical  in  reference.  The  former  declaration  stands  opposed  to 
the  Satanic  evil  spirit,  the  latter  to  the  natural  human  spirit. 
Even  the  unenlightened  man  may  take  pleasure  in  Jesus,  though  the 
beam  of  Divine  light  must  touch  his  heart  before  he  can  call  him 
his  Lord  ;  it  is  only  fhe  devilish  impulse  that  is  capable  of  cursing 
Jesus.  Perhaps,  therefore,  iv  Trvev^ari  Geov  may  indicate  a  more 
general  influence  of  the  Spirit,  kv  rrvevfuiTi  dyiu>  the  specifically 
Christian  ;  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  "  No  one,  even  he  who  only 
speaks  in  a  general  way  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  curse  Jesus,  but 
none  except  him  who  speaks  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  call  him  Lord." 
— Lachmann  has  adopted  the  reading  which  regards  dvdOefia  'iT/jovf, 
Kvpiog  Iffogvg  as  exclamations ;  but  this  gives  the  language  so  forced 
a  character  that  I  prefer  the  more  usual  connexion.) 
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Vers.  4-6. — ^The  unity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  all  beliereiB  ap- 
pears however  manifested  under  various  fonns  as  duupiau^j  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  But  this  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  vanous 
gifts^  freeing  themselves  fixmi  iJieir  source,  incorporate  themselves  as 
it  were  with  the  soul  in  which  they  appear  ;  it  rather  implies  the 
divisions  of  the  gifts  (see  Acts  ii.  3),  as  that  of  light  into  colours  by 
the  prism.  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  thereby  not  annulled ;  the 
same  Spirit  is  merely  refracted  into  various  gifts,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  But  that  in 
the  passage  under  consideration  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  principle 
is  indicated  by  various  expressions,  '^Spirit,  Lord,  God,''  certainly  can- 
not arise  from  accident.  The  substance  of  the  Divine  Being,  Spirit 
in  itself,  is  the  principle  of  unity ;  but  the  relation  of  the  Trinity, 
which  manifests  itself  eveiywhere,  expresses  itself  also  in  the  gifte: 
and  thus  there  are  as  it  were  gifts  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  oi 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  with  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  gifts 
are  in  an  especial  manner  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  ver.  7,  seq^ 
plainly  shew  that  Paul  refers  them  all  to  the  Spirit.  As  however 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  in  Christ,  so  also  the  Spirit  is  one  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  certain  gifts  correspond  thus  with  the 
Father  or  the  Son.  In  placing  together  the  three  Divine  persons, 
the  Holy  Ghost  always  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  manifestation  of 
the  inmost  depths  of  the  Gxxlhead  ;  and  hence  the  three  terms  con- 
stitute an  anticlimax.  The  expression  x<H^^<^f^T'^f  which  in  the  more 
extended  sense  designates  all  gifts  without  exception  (xii  31,  xiv. 
1),  refers  here  to  the  spiritual  gifts  as  enumerated  in  ver.  8,  viz.^ 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith  {owf>ia^  yvCyai^^  nlorig).  The  Suucaviai^  min- 
istrieSy  indicate  the  more  external  ecclesiastical  gifts  of  government 
and  lending  aid  to  the  necessitous  (ver.  28);  and  finally,  the  ivepy^-  ^ 
\uiray  those  in  which  primarily  more  power  is  revealed,  such  as  the 
healing  of  disease  under  all  its  various  forms  (vers.  9,  33).  The 
most  general  and  comprehensive  class  of  gifts  is  quite  correctly  re- 
ferred to  the  Father  and  the  omnipotence  revealed  in  him ;  the 
more  limited  class,  manifesting  itself  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  to  the  Son,  as  the  principle  of  compassionate  love  ;  while 
the  third  and  Situdlest  class,  restricted  to  the  circle  of  the  enlight- 
ened members  in  the  chflrch,  is  referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
principle  of  aandification  and  knowledge,  (1  Cor.  ii  10.)  It  would 
be  interesting  to  be  able  to  arrange  the  nine  gifts  which  follow, 
under  one  or  other  of  these  rubrics ;  bu£  in  the  Scripture,  as  in  nature, 
there  is  often  apparent,  with  all  its  exactness  and  order,  a  kind  of 
noble  irregularity,  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  h^re.*    Of  the 

*  From  the  alternation  of  krepo^  and  uaXoc  nothing  is  gained  for  the  order  of  the  gifts, 
as  Billroth  has  oorreotly  observed.  For  if  we  should  say  that  ^  fUv^  with^e  repeated 
iripifi  d  e,  marked  the  three  principal  rubrics,  whilst  the  gifts  subordinate  to  thone  w«re  ex 
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second  class  are  absolutely  no  especial  forms  mentioned  nntil  ver. 
28  ;  prophecy  belongs  rather  to  the  first  than  the  last  division,  and 
vaiioQs  other  deviations  occur.  Precisely  so  the  enumerations  in  vers. 
28-30  do  not  accord  strictly  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  Isa. 
xL  2,  seq.;  a  free  movement  must  be  acknowledged  in  such  passages. 
Vers.  7-11. — ^The  main  object  of  the  enumeration  of  the  sin- 
gle Charismata  which  follows,  as  shewn  by  the  frequent  repetition 
jof  nvevfia^  is  evidently  to  exhibit,  with  all  their  internal  diversity, 
their  identity  in  origin  and  destination.  The  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  of  God  (ver.  11)  works  all  these  manifestations  (^vepwactf, 
ver.  7)  to  one  end,  and  distributes  them  as  he  wilL  It  is  of  courso 
understood  that  this  "  as  he  will"  (ver.  11  and  ver.  18)  points  in- 
deed to  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  but  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
a  will  absolute  and  arbitrary,  which  is  altogether  inconceivable  in 
the  Divine  Bmng,  but  of  a  will  determined  by  the  natural  capacities 
of  man  which  are  also  from  Grod.  Regeneration  does  not  absolutely 
create  other  qualities  in  men ;  it  heightens,  sanctifies,  and  transforms 
those  already  existing.  No  man,  however,  can  by  skill  or  force  gain 
control  of  the  Charismata  (as  according  to  Acts  viiL  Simon  Magus 
intended);  it  is  only  the  will  of  the  Spirit  which  confers  them  M/(i 
kicdari^^  t.  e.,  singulis  singvlatim.  This  does  not  imply  however  that 
the  individual  could  possess  but  one  single  gift ;  several  were  fre- 
quently displayed  in  one  subject,  and  the  apostles  each  exercised 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all.  All  gifts,  however,  are  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  each  and  of  all,  their  possessors  and  of  the  church.^ 
Although  then  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  all  the  gifts  are  not 
here  enumerated,  since  ver.  28,  seq.,  serves  to  fill  out  the  passage 
under  consideration  (to  which  vers.  4-6  necessarily  lead)  which  com- 
mences with  ver.  4,  yet  still  as  there  exists  absolutely  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  there  were  other  gifts  besides  those  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  it  is  surely  not  inappropriate  to  look  for  some  distri- 
bution of  them  to  facilitate  our  survey.  And  here  importance 
might  be  deemed  attributable  to  the  &ct  that  the  first  three  gifts 
are  not  miraculous,  while  the  six  succeeding  are  miraculous  ;  that 
wisdom,  knowledge,  &ith  are  always  in  a  certain  degree  existent 
in  the  church,  but  not  the  gifts  of  healing  and  of  tongues,  etc.  Cer- 
tainly this  distinction  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  yet  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  faith,  as  Charismata,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
analogous  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
pressed  by  the  dArX^  <5e,  Cheae  three  classes  do  not  agree  with  those  named  in  yen.  4-6 
The  apoetfe  binds  bimself  to  no  rote  in  the  recapitulation,  save  that  be  desoends  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower. 

*  Billroth  here  erroneously  supposes  itpo^  to  signify  secundum^  according  to  measure^ 
vhich  (see  Winer's  Gr  §  49,  h.)  is  indeed  possible ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  clearly  intended 
to  say,  that  the  gifts  were  not  merely  for  amosement,  but  for  «m;  hence  np6^  here  8i(a> 
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tian  life,  as  already  remarked  at  ii.  6,  7.  No  Christian  is  witlir 
out  faith,  yet  all  do  not  possess  the  Chaiisma  of  faith,  which  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  heightening  of  the  general  grace  of 
faith,  for  then  there  might  also  be  Charismata  of  love,  hope,  and 
prayer.  We  cannot  therefore  employ  this  distinction  in  classifying  the 
Charismata,  for  all  without  exception  are  miraculous  and  extraordi- 
nary, being  wrought  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  writer  speaks  not  of  a  wisdom  or  knowledge  attained  gradually 
by  practice  and  fidelity,  but  of  a  condition  proceeding  from  higher 
illumination.  We  must  accordingly  concede  that  as  Charismata, 
even  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  faith,  are  no  longer  existent  in  the 
church.  They  are  operative  in  the  church  under  their  more  general 
forms,  exhibiting  themselves  in  some  individuals  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  others  ;  but  Gharismatically,  the  Holy  Qhost  has  ceased  to 
work  in  the  church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles.  All,  even  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  must  now  be  gained  by  gradual  exercise,  whilst  in 
the  apostolic  times^  they  were  an  immediate  result  of  Divine  influ- 
ence in  the  soul.  Just  as  little  can  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual 
powers  in  which  the  enlightening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  mani- 
fested itself,  be  made  a  ground  of  classification.  For,  however  the 
difference  of  reason,  understanding,  will,  may,  as  we  shall  see,  be 
brought  under  discussion,  it  can  furnish  no  certain  ground  of  classi- 

*  Banr  (Stud.  Jahrg.  1888,  part  3,  p.  683)  thinks  this  goes  so  &r  as  to  deny  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  yet  operates  in  the  church.  Evidently  without  reason.  The  assertion  that 
the  revelation  and  inspiration  of  the  apostles  was  not  imparted  to  the  whole  church,  is 
just  as  much  an  entire  denial  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church,  as  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Spirit  no  longer  works  by  means  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  established  con- 
dition of  the  church  (these  gifts  being  only  requisite  to  the  foundation  of  the  church^ 
involves  a  denial  that  he  works  at  all  in  the  church.  He  reveals  himself  now  in  anothet 
manner.  The  question  might  howev^  be  raised  whether  some  Charismaia  may  not  now 
aDd  ever  remain,  as  possessed  by  the  apostolic  church.  This  applies  particularly  to  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  the  discerning  of  spirits.  But  if  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
such  Charismata  were  displayed  in  the  apostles  and  such  members  of  the  ancient  church 
a.-4  we  may  assume  were  possessed  of  these  gpfts,  we  must  allow  that,  in  this  form  alao^ 
the  Spirit  reveals  itself  no  longer.  The  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  an  instance  of 
the  gift  of  the  discerning  of  spirits  (Acts  v.) ;  where  shall  we  now  find  anything  similar  ^ 
So  also  the  Charismatic  knowledge  was  deeper,  more  intuitive^  than  is  now  perceptible, 
even  in  the  most  enlightened.  The  Spirit  certainly  is  now,  as  then,  in  the  church,  but 
even  where  he  produces  kindred  results,  still  he  works  in  a  different  manner.  Formeiiy  th* 
Holy  Spirit  operated  as  an  immediately  efficacious,  suddenly  inspiring  power,  but  now  he 
acts  slowly,  presupposing  the  employment  of  all  natural  means  of  aid.  These  views  con- 
cern i  tig  the  Charismata  were  early  laid  down  by  our  doctrinal  writers  in  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifta.  (See  Gerhard  Lod  Theol 
vol  xii.  p.  104,  Boq.,  ex.  edit.  Ckitts.)  And  even  the  later  Fathers  confess  that  there  was 
DO  more  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  Charismatical  mode  of  operation.  (See  the 
passage  in  Chrysostom  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.)  Consul^  also  the 
passniro  Rom.  xii.  6,  seq. ;  one  might  there  suppose  that  a  Charisma  not  mentioned  here 
was  adduced  by  the  apostle,  that  of  the  napfiK/ijaic,  But  after  determining  the  oonecl 
reading,  and  with  a  rieht  explanation  of  tha  passage^  such  is  act  the  case.  (See  the 
Comm.  on  this  passaf^eo 
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fication,  because  other  objects  than  the  powers  in  which  grace  dis- 
plays itself,  must  be  considered  in  the  Charismata.  Without  doubt 
Neander  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  vol.  i  p.  174,  seq.)  has  written  most  to  the 
point  on  thb  subject ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  particularly  re- 
garding the  gift  of  tongues,  I  with  BiUrotb  accord  with  him.  Ac- 
cording to  th||  two  principal  classes  of  gifts  are  to  be  distinguished, 
the^r«^  comprehending  kH  those  which  reveal  themselves  in  wordy 
the  second  in  act  But  in  both  classes  we  may  distinguish  two  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  according  as  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  gift  is  more  conscious,  or  more  passive,  while  the 
Divine  influence  manifests  itself  immediately  without  being  affected 
by  any  concurrent  agency  of  the  rational  faculty.  The  first  form 
may  be  considered  especially  operating  where  early  mental  discipline 
had  increased  self-knowledge  and  exercised  reflection,  and  to  have 
been  found  among  the  more  learned  in  the  church,  of  whom,  for  ex- 
ample, Apollos  appears  to  have  been  one.  In  the  case  of  the  gifts 
operating  by  speech,  to  these  two  subdivisions  a  third  might  be 
added,  which  possess  a  critical  power,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
nnderstanding  is  especially  predominant.  By  this  arrangement  the 
two  first  mentioned,  word  of  wisdom  (X&yog  ao<pCa^)  and  word  of 
knowledge  (X6yog  ywakrccjc),  belong  to  the  first  subdivision  of  the 
first  class.  Whilst  vnsdom  signifies  the  pradicaly  and  knowledge 
the  iheoreticcd  side  of  a  conscious  insight  into  things  Divine  and 
human,  they  have  this  common  quality  that  they  do  act  not  through 
an  immediate  outpouring  of  Divine  infiuence,  but  rather  by  quiet 
gradual  instruction.^  This  especially  applies  to  the  yvC^ai^^  knowl- 
edgcj  of  ver.  28,  to  which  correspond  the  diddoKoXoiy  tecuihers  (see  also 
on  Bom.  xii.  7).  These  by  their  influence  do  not  so  much  call  forth 
the  new  life,  as  advance  that  which  has  commenced.  Therefore  in  the 
28  and  29,  and  Eph.  iv.  11,  they  stand,  along  with  pastors,  in  contrast 
with  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists.  The  annexed  X6yo^  places 
both  Charismata  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  office  of  teacher,f 
so  that  the  dnSffrokoi  (vers.  28,  29)  appear  the  proper  possessors  of 
the  gift  of  wisdom,  whilst  the  teachers  or  pastors  (diddoKaXoi^  noifxi' 
veg)  may  be  regarded  as  the  holders  of  the  Charisma  of  knowledge. 
The  Charismata  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  however  distinguished 
from  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  belong  to  every  truly  regen- 
erate Christian,  not  so  much  in  degree  or  certainty  (for  according  to 
John  xvii.  8,  we  must  consider  the  knowledge  of  every  believer 
thoroughly  certain),  but  rather  in  the  form  in  which  they  appear 

*  Cbmp.  forther  on  these  two  ideas  at  iL  6,  7. 

f  In  the  pafisage  Eph.  L  IT,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Charisma  of  00(^10, 
jTvevfia  oofpiac  is  used ;  but  this  nvev/ia  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  ^oyoCf  it 
only  points  out  the  Spirit  as  the  principle  of  wisdom.  Here  it  is  styled  Xoyo^  ao^la^^  a 
wisdom  which  is  connected  with  the  (acuity  of  communication  by  words.  In  the  same 
J^)h,  L  17,  the  Charisma  of  irpo^reia  is  expressed  by  irve^fia  aaroxaAt^ewf. 
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developed.  The  believer  knows  God  and  ChriBt,  and  has  in  faun  «D 
treaBores  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Col.  iL  8),  but  he  posaesBes  this 
knowledge  implicitly,  not  explicitly.  The  Charisma  of  the  yvOoi^ 
(and  so  likewise  of  the  oo^a),  however,  involves  also  the  development 
in  particulars  of  this  essential  knowledge.  It  grants  in  a  super- 
natural way  what  the  science  of  theology  now  ofiEer§  l^  the  usual 
course  of  learning,  both  practically  and  theoreticidly,  in  which 
of  course  the  general  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  exclu- 
ded, but  must  be  presupposed.  To  admit  a  Charismatic  open^ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  among  the  Theosophists,  as  Jacob  Bohme,  is  for 
this  reason  doubtful ;  since  error  and  truth  are  usually  too  much 
mixed  in  them  for  their  knowledge  to  be  considered  the  pure  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  (See  further  at  xiii  9,  seq.)  In  the  second  sub- 
division of  the  first  class  of  gifts  (revealed  through  words)  stand 
prophecy  and  speaking  with  tongues  {npoprirtveiv,  yXiioacuc  XaXeiv), 
of  which  further  at  1  Cor.  xiv.  and  Acts  iL  In  both  the  Divine 
agency  predominated  over  the  human,  but  so  that  in  the  prophet 
consciousness  remains  undisturbed,  which  allows  a  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  circumstances  and  hearers,  while  on  the  contrary, 
in  those  speaking  with  tongues  human  consciousness  is  absorbed  in 
the  consciousness  of  Gbd ;  they  held,  as  it  were,  converse  with  God. 
Prophecy  is  therefore  the  proper  gift  of  awakening,  the  principal 
Charisma  for  the  forming  church,  while  the  ^daoKokia,  the  gift  of 
yv«5(7(c,  appears  to  be  the  chief  Charisma  for  the  church  firmly  ea- 
tablished,  but  incre<m$^  in  itadf.  Finally,  the  third  subdivision  is 
constituted  by  the  criticising  powers  involved  in  the  discerning  of  spir- 
its (Siatc^aei^  7rvev/uara)v)  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues  (^ipeui 
yXuHjaCnf).  Concerning  this  latter  Charisma,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  kinds  of  tongues  (ywy  yluoaCJv)^  see  further  at  1  Cor.  xiv.  The 
gift  of  discerning  spirits  does  not  simply  refer  to  the  power  of  dis- 
tioguishing  between  good  and  false  prophets,  but  also  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets  themselves,  who  were  fiUed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (see  on  xiv.  29,  and  1  Thess.  v.  19,  20).  The  second  class 
contains  the  gifts  manifested  by  deeds.  To  the  Jirst  subdivision  be- 
long those  gifts  of  government  not  named  in  this  place,  but  men- 
tioned in  ver.  28,  the  «vj3€pvijo€^',  governments,  and  dvrUiyV^if ,  heips. 
The  former  expression  indicates  the  gift  of  church  government  and 
administration,  the  latter  the  numerous  duties  comprehended  in  the 
office  of  deacon,  particularly  the^  care  of  the  poor  and  sick.  (On 
dvTikafjL0dvF.odat  in  the  signification  of  ^'  to  support,  to  help,''  see 
Acts  XX.  35.)  But  the  second  subdivision,  in  which  again  the  im- 
mediate i^resence  of  Divine  power  prevailed,  contained  the  idfjtara^ 
healings,  and  the  ivefyyrjfiaTa  6vvdfU(jjv,  working  of  miracles,  under 
which  latter  expressidn  were  included,  besides  healing  the  sick,  all 
those  in  a  special  sense  miraculous  gifts  mentioned  in  Mark  xvi.  LS; 
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Acts  T.  1,  seq.,  ziii  6^  zxviii.  8,  seq.  Before  theee  gifts  the  apostle  in 
the  passage  names  the  nlart^  as  Ghaiisma,  whereby^  as  Neander 
justly  remarks,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  principle  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Ufe,  for  then  we  might  also  speak  of 
a  ;t«Wfl  1%  dy^TTiyc,  t^  iknlSa^y^  but  a  peculiar  influence  of  divinity 
on  man,  whereby  the  energy  of  the  will  is  extraordinarily  increased.f 
(See  Matth.  xvii  20 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.)  Faith  is  consequently  here 
odIj  the  more  general  principle  out  of  which  the  gific(  of  healing 
and  of  working  miracles  are  developed,  or  in  other  words,  both  these 
Chaiismata  are  manifestations  (ipavefxiaei^)  of  the  miraculous  power 
of  faith.  Finally  it  is  matter  of  course  that  one  individual  might 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  several  gifts,  and  that  the  principal  apostles 
especially  possessed  many  Charismata.  However,  according  to  their 
measure  of  endowment,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  predomi- 
nated  with  an  apostle ;  thus  John  had  pre-eminently  the  gift  of 
biowledge  (yv«5at^),  Paul  that  of  prophecy  and  wisdom. 

Vers.  12, 13. — ^But  to  render  evident  the  perfect  unity  of  all 
these  gifts,  notwithstanding  their  internal  difference,  the  apostle,  in 
what  follows,  carries  out  at  length  the  figure  of  the  members  consti* 
tuting  the  unity  of  the  organism.  (See  Rom.  xii.  5.)  Their  plural* 
ity  does  not  detract  from  their  unity,  bat  may  rather  be  said  to 
constitute  it.  From  the  context  it  might  be  expected  that,  to  in- 
dicate their  manifold  nature,  the  possessors  of  the  various  Charismata 
should  be  named  ;  instead  of  this  Paul  mentions  other  distinctions, 

*  The  entire  want  of  cleamees  in  Baur's  views  oonoeming  the  nature  of  the  Charia- 
toatic  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  is  eepeciallj  shewn  by  his  seriously  oonsidering  thai 
Neander  (work  quoted,  686,  note)  agreed  with  him,  while  the  very  passages  quoted  flxan 
the  writings  of  this  theologian  argue  for  my  opinions,  which  are  likewise  those  of  the 
Protestant  church.  Baur  considers  that  there  were  Charismata  of  faith  in  general,  of  love 
and  hope,  and  that  it  was  only  accidental  that  they  are  not  named.  This  representation 
of  the  matter  in  question  has  doubtless  its  foundation  in  Baur's  opposition  to  miracles  as 
SBoh;  therefore  the  gifts  of  healing  are  viewed  by  him  among  other  Cliarismata  of  love^ 
nr  probably  prayer,  since  Baur  considers  the  prayer  pronounced  over  the  sick  as  the 
principal  thing.  That  this  is  a  thoroughly  inadmissible  view,  requires  no  prooC  Chi^ 
ziil  clearly  shews  that  love  is  no  Charisma,  it  is  contrasted  with  all  the  other  gifts.  The 
whole  passage  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  must  assume  Paul  was  enumerating  the  oolleo- 
tive  Charispiata^  for  which  reason  they  are  regularly  arrayed  according  to  certain  rubrics 
[vers.  4-6].  All  these  gifts,  as  extraordinary  forms  of  Divine  operation,  are  to  be  strictly 
distinguished  from  the  regular  forms  of  the  same ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  be- 
long to  every  Christian,  but  the  Charismata  may  altogether  be  wanting  without  injury  to 
the  Christian  character;  for  although  no  Christian  can  positively  be  without  wisdom 
or  knowledge  in  comparison  with  the  Gentile  world,  yet  assuredly  such  wisdom  or 
knowledge  is  of  a  general  character,  and  not  a  Charisma ;  in  the  former  sense  all  Chri» 
tians  possess  both,  in  the  latter  Charismatic  acceptation  only  a  few.  For  this  reason 
alone  could  Paul  say  of  the  Charismata^  i>fitv  didorai  2^yoc  ao^iac,  dX^ifi  di  \6yoc  yv6- 
eetff  (ver.  8).  Concerning  the  difference  between  yvQoic  as  Charismata,  and  as  the  gen* 
end  attribute  of  every  Christian,  see  the  remarks  on  I  Cor.  ziil.  9-12.' 

i  So  also  Theodoret,  who  says :  nipriv  hruvda  oh  H^  kocv^v  Tavrtfv  Ai/ec,  dXX' 
UtivTpf^  nepl  i}f  /lerd  Ppaxia  friai'  xal  idv  ix^  vdoov  r^y  niariVf  Core  ^  /Kdurravu9 
iziii.2X 
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Jews,  Greeks,  servants,  free.  This  is  probably  so  far  coherent  as 
differences  of  nation  or  education  may  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  susceptibility  to  this  or  the  other  gift.  The  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  a  particular  susceptibility  for  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  Bo- 
mans  for  the  practical  gifts  of  the  church,  and  the  Jews  for  spiritual 
gifts.  The  unity  which  these  gifts,  as  members  form,  is,  however, 
styled  6  Xpterrof,  or,  ver.  27,  aCifui  Xpiarov,  body  of  Christy  not  only 
because  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  but  also  because  his  life 
and  nature  pervade  it,  because  he  has  newly  created  it  through, 
regeneration,  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone.  (See  on  Eph. 
V.  80.)  This  new  creation  from  Christ,  as  the  vital  source,  is  in 
baptism,  which  in  its  idea  and  original  manifestation  was  the  bath 
of  regeneration  (Xovrpov  naXiyyeveaia^)  itself  In  this  the  old 
earthly  distinctions  are  removed,  and  man  blended  into  a  higher 
unity  through  the  Spirit.  The  reading  el^  ^v  nvevfjta  is  very  embar- 
rassing to  this  passage ;  Lachmann  correctly  reads  £v  Trvevfia.  The 
el^  is  introduced  by  transcribers,  who  thought  the  second  clause 
must  be  made  parallel  with  the  first,  elg  ^v  a&iM,  But  it  is  not  the 
contrast  between  a&iM  and  irveviM  which  is  here  the  subject  ;  a«j^ 
signifies  in  this  place  only  ^^  organic  unity,"  spiritual  body.  In 
order  to  exalt  this  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  church, 
the  Spirit  is  described  as  %he  element  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  its 
continual  nourishment  in  all  its  members.^  (On  the  connexion  of 
TTOTt^ci)  with  the  accusative,  see  iii.  2.)  The  allusion  in  this  passage 
to  X,  1,  seq.,  is  xmmistakeable,  so  that  we  may  say  the  hroTiadTifuv 
points  to  the  Communion.  The  reading  7r3/ia  for  nvevfM  would 
seem  to  make  this  yet  more  evident,  but  must  be  rejected  as  a  cor- 
rection of  the  transcriber.  The  attempt  to  deduce  anything  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  from  the  nvevfjta  is  entirely  useless* 
Biickert  has  brought  forward  the  aorist  ^orlaOrniev  against  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  argues,  was 
to  be  perpetually  celebrated,  and  therefore  the  present  should 
be  employed. — But  Paul  here  conceives  the  condition  of  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  as  absolutely  perfected,  and  for  this  reason 
uses  the  aorist. 

Vers.  14-21. — The  apostle  now  developes  at  large  the  image 
of  the  limbs,  as  in  the  &ble  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  it  32). 
As  the  so-styled  faculties  of  the  mind,  forms  of  manifestation  of 
the  one  intellectual  soul,  form  a  whole,  supporting,  extending,  and 
bearing  each  other,  so  likewise  in  the  great  spiritual  unity  of  the 
church,  all  the  gifts  should  support  each  other,  not  contend.    This 

*  The  aorist  iirorUjdfjfiev  might  cast  doubts  on  the  correctness  of  this  view,  which 
■eems  nnsuited  to  the  idea  of  coiUinuUy  expressed  in  the  noariahment^  as  distinct  from 
that  of  birth.  But  as  BiUroth  has  rightly  remarked,  Paul  here  regards  it  so,  as  he  wisher 
to  present  in  a  manner  entirely  objective  the  deciding  features  of  the  Ohristian  life. 
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representation  shews  us  that  in  Corinth  the  possessors  overprized  their 
own  gifts,  €ind  undervalued  others.  Ch.  xiv.  apprises  us  that  they 
particularly  exalted  the  value  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  requiring  that 
it  alone  should  govern,  and  be  exercised  by  all ;  hence  the  turn  in 
ver.  17,  d  6Xov  to  aCjfta  dipSaXfiS^^  nov  ^  oKorj,  if  the  whole  body  were  an 
eyej  where  the  hearing.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  various  gifts 
as  co-ordinate  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  subjection  to  God's 
will ;  he  has  arranged  them  (ver.  18),  therefore  none  can  change 
his  arrangement.  (In  vers.  15,  16,  the  &n  in  &n  ovk  elfu  x^y  i<h 
OaXfio^j  is  not  an  intitxluction  to  direct  discourse,  but  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  "because."  The  freedom  of  the  whole  body  is 
grounded  upon  the  distinction  of  its  members.  The  form  ov  irapd 
rovTo  cvK  ioTiv  iK  tov  oiifiaTog  has  been  erroneously  considered  in- 
terrogatory by  Griesbach,  which  reverses  the  sense.  Lachmann  has 
received  it  correctly  without  interrogation.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  not  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  such  an 
explanation  does  not  prove  that  it  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
body  ;  the  human  will  is  powerless  in  opposition  to  God's  will.  The 
two  negations  destroy  one  another.     See  Winer's  Gr.  §  55,  9.) 

Vers.  22-26. — The  apostle  continues  the  image  of  the  human 
body,  but  employing  it  to  another  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  from 
the  general  point  of  view,  h^  distinguishes  the  several  sorts  of  mem- 
bers ;  first,  such  as,  appearing  weak,  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to 
the  whole  organism,  then  those  which  are  honoured  (evoxqfiova)^  and 
those  which,  seeming  less  honourable  {daxrjiiova)^  human  vanity 
seeks  to  advance  by  ornament  (e.  jr.,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  etc.)  But 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  so  arranged  all  in  the  human  organism,  that 
the  pleasure  or  pain  of  a  portion  affects  the  condition  of  the  whole. 
This  representation  has  evidently  strict  reference  to  circumstances 
in  Corinth,  where  such  a  false  and  human  estimation  of  the  gifts  was 
entertained  :  the  lesser  ones,  to  which  God  had  for  this  very  reason 
lent  a  lustre  (ver.  24),  e.  g.y  the  gifts  of  tongues,  were  over-valued 
beyond  measure  for  their  brilliant  effects,  while  they  despised 
unostentatious  but  essential  gifts  (ver.  22)  for  their  plainness.  The 
absurdity  of  such  conduct  is  brought  before  the  Corinthians  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  present  representations. 

Vers.  27-30. — The  application  of  the  comparison  now  follows. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  one  body,  filled  by  his  Spirit ;  the  individual 
believers,  with  their  various  gifts,  are  the  members,  whose  difference 
was  hence  to  be  acknowledged,  in  order  that  all  might  be  employed 
together  to  the  same  end.  The  two  enumerations  of  the  gifts,  as 
we  have  already  observed  on  ver.  7,  do  not  exactly  agree.  The 
dvTikrjrpeig  and  Kvffepvrjoeig  in  the  first  group  are  wanting  in  the  seo- 
ond,  and  the  dLepfirfvtveiv  of  the  second  is  wanting  in  the  first.  The 
terms  here  employed  have  already,  for  the  most  part,  been  ex- 
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plained  at  ver.  7,  seq.  I  make  here  only  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
difference  of  apostle^  prophet,  and  teacher.  That  besides  the  differ* 
ence,  a  gradation  is  also  here  perceptible,  is  not  only  shewn  by  the 
terms  Trpdh-ov,  devrapov,  rpirov,^  but  also  by  similar  passages  in  Bom.  xiL 
6,  seq. ;  Eph.  iv.  11,  seq.,  in  which  the  position  is  a  kindred  one.  In  the 
first  passage  the  apostles  are  not  mentioned,  but  then  the  abstracts 
come  in  the  following  order :  Trpo^f/re/a,  duucovia,  didaoKaXia^  napdKXrfm 
oi^y  so  that  prophecy  stands  before  teaching.  But  in  Eph.  iv.  11, 
the  expressions  stand  thus  :  dTrdarokot,  npwInjrMj  evayysXurrai^  iroi^ 
fieve^,  StddoKaXoc,  the  teachers  again  succeeding  the  prophets.  Ac- 
cx)rding  to  the  explanation  given  of  ver.  7,  seq.,  the  teachers,  as 
possessors  of  the  Charisma  of  yvdkrtf ,  seem  rather  to  precede  the 
prophets.  But  ch.  xiv.  shews  that  the  apostle  affixed  a  very  high 
value  to  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  primarily,  indeed,  6nly  in  relation  to 
the  gift  of  tongues ;  but  the  nature  of  the  apostolic  church  was 
such  that,  considered  in  and  for  itself  alone,  prophecy  must  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  was  the  awakening  power,  necessary 
to  the  extension  of  the  infant  church,  and  for  that  reason  always 
commanded  especial  respect.  The  teachers  {diddaicaXoi)  were  more 
adapted  to  the  church,  when  growing  in  faith  and  knowledge  ;  their 
office,  therefore,  first  became  truly  significant  when  the  church  was 
consolidated,  and  its  internal  culture  in  science  and  life  began. 
Concerning  the  offices  not  here  named,  consult  on  Eph.  iv.  11  ;  I 
merely  still  observe,. that  in  oar  passage  the  conception  of  offices  is 
subordinated  to  that  of  gifts.j;'  Thus  there  was  in  the  church  no 
separate  prophetic  office,  but  the  apostles^  were  at  the  same  time 
prophets,  although  every  prophet  was  not  necessarily  an  apostle ; 
so  also  the  so-called  evangelists,  i.  e.,  travelling  teachers,  who 
preached  where  as  yet  no  church  had  arisen.  The  teachers,  however, 
were  alike  teachers  proper  and  rulers  {Kv0epvCyvre^) ;  their  official  ap- 
pellation was  npeapvrepoi  or  inioicanoi.  Concerning  this  difference,  more 
will  be  said  in  explaining  the  pastoral  epistles.  On  the  rare  name 
for  the  Charisma  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  yivtj  yAoxracSv,  which  occurs 
here,  and  at  xiL  10,  see  the  observations  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  10.     (In  ver. 

*  On  the  relation  of  subordination  among  the  teaohers  of  the  apostolic  church,  see 
the  explanation  of  the  pastoral  epistles. 

f  Bothe  (von  der  Kirche,  yoL  i.  p.  266)  thinks  that  the  subject  here  lahy  no  means 
of  offices,  b'lt  that  is  evidently  assuming  too  much,  for  the  apostolate  was  undoubtedly 
an  office,  and  no  giSt  But  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  gathered  from 
this  passage  or  EplL  iv.  11,  12,  concerning  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  apoa- 
folic  church,  as  the  subject  treated  of  is  gifts. 

X  The  name  apostle  indicates  here  only  the  twelve,  so  that  we  may  plunly  see  from 
their  relation  to  the  other  classes  of  teachers  how  the  twelve  were  regarded  as  posaessLog 
an  especial,  and,  indeed,  the  highest  rank  among  all  the  teachers  of  the  church.  The 
bod/  of  the  twelve  apostles,  however,  were  intended  only  for  the  earliest  times  of  tha 
church ;  it  was  not  to  be  successively  filled  up.  Even  on  the  death  of  James  the  elder 
we  hear  of  no  new  election  in  his  place.    (Acts  ziL  1.) 
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27^  the  difficult  U  i^epov^  is  changed  in  some  Codd.  to  U  ftiXov^ : 
the  former  if  decidedly  the  correct  reading,  becanse  a  change  of 
'likovg  cannot  be  supposed*  Luther  translates  i«  fiipov^  distribu- 
tively,  '^  each  according  to  his  part ;''  but  that  would  be  expressed 
by  «ora  jM€f>of.  *Ek  fUpov^  is  more  correctly  rendered, "  according  to  a 
part,"  u  6.,  no  part  is  the  whole,  nor  should  wish  to  be. — In  ver.  28j 
9i)c  1^  «•  T.  A.,  is  a  partial  anaooluthon  ;  ot)f  6i  should  foUow,  which 
is  wanting  from  the  altered  turn  of  construction,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  nfMrov^  Sevrepav,') 

Ver.  31.— The  concluding  verse  has  its  xx)mmentary  in  xiy.  1. 
The  xagianara  ra  Kpdrrovaj  better  gifts,  canitt)t  be,  as  Billroth  sup- 
poses, the  fruits  arising  from  love,  but  the  higher  gifts  in  contrast 
with  those  only  attractive  from  their  brilliancy,  especially  prophecy. 
However  there  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  this  idea.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  from  what  precedes,  that  every  one  should  be  contented 
with  the  gifts  imparted  to  him.  The  ^^/Aovre  appears  to  contradict 
this,  because  it  presupposes  dissatisfaction  with  what  one  has.  The 
difficulty  is  relieved  by  remembering  that  in  these  spiritual  gifts 
the  higher  grade  also  embraces  the  lower ;  consequently  he  who 
strove  to  attain  the  better  gifts  did  not  despise  those  he  already 
possessed  ;  he  sought  only  to  advance  in  spirit,  to  grow  in  the  new 
birth.  Love  towards  God  would  also  imply  the  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain his  noblest  gifts.  But  before  the  apostle  illustrates  the  truth 
that  prophecy  ranks  higher  than  speaking  with  tongues  (xiv.  1, 
seq.),  he  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  nature  of  love  as 
the  power  which  first  gives  an  aim  and  direction  to  all  gifts.  As 
all  the  members  of  the  corporeal  organism  are  held  together  and 
maintained  in  their  appropriate  reciprocal  action  by  the  general 
vital  power,  so  love,  which  God  himself  is  essentially  (1  John  iv. 
16),  is  the  power  which  gives  life  and  unity  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
nay,  the  principle  of  eternity  in  its  temporal  manifestation.  To 
follow  after  this  is  therefore  far  more  important  than  to  seek  gifts  ; 
without  it  all  gifts  are  nothing.  Finally,  the  "  emulate"  (^i/Aovrc) 
is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  above  assertion  of  Paul  that  the  Spirit 
distributes  the  gifts  as  he  will  (ver.  11),  for  the  striving  after  which 
Paul  here  counsels,  is  only  a  vnnestling  in  prayer  with  God,  th#  be- 
stower  of  the  gifts.  {KaB*  {mEpPoXfjv  ^<$v  is  to  be  constructed  together, 
to  »wit,  viam  eminentioremy  such  as  is  the  seeking  after  the  gifts. 
The  connecting  of  Koff  {mepPoX'jv  with  the  verb,  as  proposed  by  Bill- 
roth, seems  to  me  inapposite,  as  the  "excellency"  (v7rep0oltiyile&  not 
in  the  indicating,  but  in  the  "  way"  {6d6g).  Or  we  must  connect  it  with 
hi,  as  Grotius,  in  the  sense  of  "  yet  to  excess."  Still  it  is  a  serious 
question,  if  the  expression  may  be  so  construed  ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least  it  is  never  so  employed.  Ka$*  vneppokriv,  besides,  always 
precedes  the  substantive,  whose  signification  it  is  to  strengthen.) 
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Chap.  xiii.  1,  2. — The  following  triumphal  song  of  pure  love*  is 
doubly  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  Paul.-  John  the 
evangelist  is  elsewhere  the  bard  of  love,  ;wrhile  Paul  is  rather  the 
preacher  of  faith.  This  paragraph  is  a  testimony  to  his  new  na- 
ture ;  in  his  old  man  Paul  knew  not  the  bloom  of  this  love.  His 
style  changes  ;  it  relinquishes  its  dialectic  form  for  a  simplicity, 
smoothness,  and  transparent  depth  which  approaches  that  of  John. 
The  love  {6.ydm^  here  described  S&  finally  not  simply  feeling  or  per- 
ception, but  a  tendency  and  direction  of  the  inmost  personality,  of 
the  real  self,  towards  God  and  his  will.  The  most  exalted  exhibi- 
tions of  ncduTol  love,  such  as  that  of  the  mother  towards  her  infant, 
and  the  child's  love  towards  its  mother,  are  but  a  weak  reflection  of 
the  keaverdy  love,  which  the  consciousness  of  redemption  generates 
in  the  human  heart.  This  lighted  up  in  the  heart  of  the  apostle  a 
flame  of  grateful  love,  unextinguishable  even  to  the  last  sigh.  This 
love  removes  the  sinful  condition  of  isolation,  and  produces  in  man 
unity  with  God  and  of  God  with  him.  The  love  of  God  becomes 
his,  for  he  lives  no  more,  but  Christ  lives  in  him.  (GaL  ii  20.) 
But  with  this  conception  of  love  it  seems  incredible  that  one  could 
possess  such  gifts  as  prophecy,  knowledge,  faith  (Trpofprp-ela,  yvCJoig, 
-nioTtq)^  without  it,  and  that  at  least  in  their  highest  potency  {ndcav 
yvcjaiv,  TToaav  mariv).  Shall  we  say,  in  fact,  that  the  apostle  desired 
to  express  something  unimaginable,  the  sense  being  this,  Even  sup- 
posing such  a  division  of  what  is  inseparable  could  possibly  take 
place,  man,  having  all  gifts,  would,  without  love,  be  nothing  ?  But 
this  kdv  does  not  allow,  which  always  refers  to  an  objective  possibil- 
ity. (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  2,  b.)  Bather  must  we  say  that  while 
such  a  separation  is  unquestionably  unnatural,  yet  through  the 
•  ruinous  effects  of  sin  in  human  nature,  it  may  happen  that  head 
and  heart  may  so  entirely  disagree  that  the  Divine  power  may  be 
felt  and  acknowledged,  while  the  inward  desire  of  the  heart  towards 
God,  and  devotion  to  him  may  have  fallen  off".  This  sad,  but  too 
true  possibility,  is  represented  by  the  apostle  in  the  strongest  colours, 
in  order  to  place  the  nature  of  love  in  its  true  light,  which  first  im- 
parts to  all  religious  phenomena  truth  and  connexion  with  the 
highAt  aims  of  mankind.  In  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.,  the  Redeemer 
shews  that  even  evil  persons  may  be  in  possession  of  the  gifts.  Nat- 
ural talents  or  disposition  may  qualify  many  for  more  readily  receiv- 

*  Heathenism  has  not  passed  beyond  the  Ipcjfi  &nd  is  unacquainted  with  the  Christian 
dydnr).  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  only  strict  "right"  {iiKTj)  which  rules.  Eroa^  even  in 
the  purest,  noblest  form,  is  the  result  of  deficiency,  the  desire  for  love  springing  from 
the  consciousness  that  we  have  not  what  is  lovely.  But  the  Christian  dyaTrti  is  post- 
tive,  outpouring  love,  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  believer,  so  that  streams  of  living  water 
flow  fjpom  him.  (John  iv.  14.)  See,  concerning  Plato's  description  of  the  Eros  in  the 
Bymposion,  Fortlage's  strikmg  remarks  in  his  Philosophical  Meditations.  (Heidelbeiv 
•S35.) 
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Ing  sQch  gifts  than  others ;  but  if  this  is  unsupported  by  puritj  of 
mind,  gifts  afford  no  security  for  the  salvation  of  the  possessor. — 
With  reference  to  the  form  '^  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels''  {yXtoaacug  rOv  dvdpd^Tnov  koI  tc^v  dyyiX4»)v  XaXeiv)  BiUroth  ex- 
plains it  as  merely  hyperbole.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  Jews  assumed 
a  language  of  angels,  that  Paul  himself  in  the  angelic  world  (2  Cor. 
xii  4)  heard  unutterable  words,  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  that 
by  the  tongues  of  angels  a  higher  degree  of  Charisma  is  meant,  an 
especial  yivog  yXoMoCov^?  displajdng  itself  in  a  high  ecstatic  excite- 
ment and  the  employment  of  entirely  uncommon  and  elevated  ex- 
pressions. At  all  events,  we  must  admit  that  the  expression  does 
not  justify  the  supposition  of  an  original  language.  The  human 
tongues  could  assuredly  only  be  the  various  languages  which  pre- 
vailed among  men  ;  these  must,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Charisma,  whether  in  actual  discourse  in  foreign 
languages,  as  I  suppose  according  to  Acts  u.,  or  in  tlie  use  of  glosses 
from  various  languages,  as  Bleek  thinks,  and  in  which  opinion  Baur 
(see  work  already  quoted,  p.  695,  seq.)  now  coincides.  Baur  attaches 
so  much  weight  to  the  article  in  this  passage  that  he  considers  an 
ideal  conception  of  the  speaking  with  tongues  might  be  expressed  in 
it,  leading  to  the  mythic  idea  of  one  discourse  in  various  languages, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  yXdaaaig  XaXelv^  without  the  arti- 
cle, indicates  only  the  employment  of  unusual  expressions  in  the 
ecstacy ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  this  supposition.  The  article 
indicates  simply  aU  human  languages,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
use  of  this  or  that  one  in  particular,  as  Biickert  correctly  explains. 
Paul  intends  indeed  an  extreme  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  not  in  con- 
trast with  the  use  of  a  few  "  glosses,"  but  of  a  few  languages  ;  really, 
not  ideally.    Still  less  admissible  is  Weiseler's  explanation.     (See. 

'  Stud.  1888,  Part  iii.  p.  734,  note.)  He  considers  that  yXCiaoai  signifies 
languages  ;  that  to  speak  with  languages  of  men  means  to  inter- 
pret them  at  the  same  time ;  but  to  speak  with  languages  of  angels 
means  not  to  interpret  them.  This  supposition,  however,  is  bound 
up  with  his  whole  theory,  which  will  be  further  adverted  to  in  the 
Comm.  on  chap.  xiv.  At  all  events,  it  is  undeniable  that  yXCxiacu 
signifies  languages,  and  not  tongues,  in  the  form  in  question.  (The 
employment  of  the  first  person  throughout  the  whole  section  is  only, 
as  may  be  readily  perceived,  a  form,  used  in  order  to  give  the  whole 
idea  the  most  comprehensive  and  general  application.  Every  reader 
is  so  to  think  of  himself,  as  one  that  could  utter  the  words,  and  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  idea.    In  ver.  1  the  expressions  "  sounding 

-  brass,  tinkling  cymbal"  (x^Xxb^  ^X^^9  tcvfiflciXov  dXaXd^ov)  are  highly 
descriptive.     The  speaking  with  tongues  exercised  vaingloriously 

*  The  Tarioiifl  sorti  of  yWaaaic  AaAelv  are  more  ftilly  entered  upon  in  zir.  1&. 
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might  occasion  as  mucb  disturbance  as  would  proceed  from  all  sorts 
of  sounding  instruments,  [See  the  description  in  chap.  ziv.  espe- 
cially in  verses  7,  seq.,  and  23.]  This  comparison  alone  speaks  in 
the  most  decided  manner  i^ainst  Wieseler's  theory,  which  supposes 
the  gift  of  tongues  to  have  declared  itself  in  whispers. — XaXicog^ 
brasSf  signifies  brazen  instruments,  such  as  trumpets  and  drums. — 
KvfiPakov  stands,  in  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  for  B'»»aato,  a  hollow  basin,  which 
being  struck  emitted  a  loud  noise. — ^In  ver.  2,  Flatt  considers  the 
Kol  eWb  ra  livaTfjpia  TTavra,  and  know  all  mysterieSy  as  indicating 
wisdom,  so  that  five  Charismata  were  named,  but  it  is  better  to 
view  it  merely  as  an  exposition  of  the  yvCioiq.  In  conclusion,  this 
passage  shews  that,  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  view,  the  iivo* 
Tjpia  are  not  things  absolutely  not  to  be  known,  but  such  as  could 
not  be  known  by  the  natural  powers. — Uiari^  is  here,  as  in  xii«  9,  to  be 
taken  in  the  more  special  sense,  the  increased  energy  of  the  wiU,  as 
is  proved  by  the  addition  "  so. as  to  remove  mountains.*'  See  on  this 
the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvii.  20.) 

Ver.  3. — ^Even  labours  of  love  so  called,  and  self-denial  of  the 
most  difficult  kind,  if  not  sincerely  flowing  from  love,  are  of  no  avail 
towards  salvation.  The  ovdev  dxf^eXovficu  indicates  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  Paul  conceives  these  acts  as  proceeding*  He  describes 
a  self-righteous  person,  who  desires  to  gain  renown  for  himself  by 
his  works  and  self-denyings  ;  but  a  blessing  only  accompanies  that 
which  springs  from  pure  unselfish  love.  (-iruffjUieiVy  primarily,  to  give 
a  crumb,  here  to  divide  into  crumbs,  to  give  away.*  [See  Isa.  Iviii, 
14  ;  Ecclesiasticus  zv.  3.] — Lachmann  has  substituted  for  Kavdrjau* 
fuu  the  reading  icavxqocjijuuy  and  certainly,  according  to  the  sense,  it 
appears  to  deserve  the  preference.  But  even  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  form  of  the  verb,  sihce  Kavdi^cjiuu  is  conjunctive  of 
the  future  [see  Winer's  Gr.  §  IS.  1,  p.  70],  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and 
Buckert  prefer  this  reading,  and  with  reason.  The  permitting  one's 
self  to  be  burned  is  then  another  expression  for  ^^  submitting  to  the 
most  acute  pains.") 

Vers.  4-7. — Paul  now  describes  the  characteristics  of  love  in  a 
series  of  fifteen  expressions.  The  two  first  indicate  its  nature  in 
general ;  then  succeeds  a  series  of  negative  qualities,  whereby  the 
conduct  of  the  Corinthians  is  shewn  to  be  entirely  at  issue  with  real 
love  ;  and  then  certain  positive  characteristics  follow,  presenting  be- 
fore them  a  picture  of  the  true  life.  The  subject  is  love  in  the  abstract, 
not  the  person  exercising  it,  because  it  never  presents  itself  in  a 
perfect  concrete  manifestation ;  even  the  best  can  be  supposed  only 
to  make  some  approach  to  its  absolute  nature.  (Ver  4.  The  forms 
XfifiiXTeveaBai^  'rrepnepeveoSaiy  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  here. 

*  This  ia  very  Btrikinglj  rendered  by  Heyer  by  bestowing,  L  «.,  by  kiri'y  bertOT»'ng 
U)  distribute  everything. 
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The  latter  word  is  in  general  rare.  It  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Latin  perperam  sc.  agere,  and  certainly  originally  signified  "  to 
conduct  one's-self  perversely,"  the  manner  of  which  is  to  be  discovered 
from  the  context.  Here,  conjoined  with  (pvaiovadcu^  it  is  =  tKalpeO'^ 
OcUy  as  Hesychius  explains  it.  Suidas  expresses  it  by  npoTrerelVy 
U)  act  precipitately,  rashly.  Cicero  [ad  Attic,  i.  11]  employs 
^uirepTTepevojOai  =  KohuuveaSai, — In  ver.  5,  daxriiJ^oveiv  seems  to  re- 
fer to  unbecoming  freedom  in  dress,  which  the  Corinthians  were 
guilty  of.  See  on  xi.  8,  seq. — Aoyt^eoSai  to  icaicdv,  nr^  ayn,  is  our 
''  to  cherish  resentment,"  fivrfonccMeiv^  to  think  incessantly  of  the 
evil  that  some  one  has  done. — In  ver.  7  the  areyec  bears  close  affin- 
ity to  the  vnofievsij  the  former  also  signifying  to  bear,  to  suflfer. 
[See  1  Thess.  iii.  1.]  It  is  better  taken  in  its  original  signification 
of  "  to  cover,  to  conceal,"  the  sin,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  brother. — 
The  two  phrases  ndvra  marevei^  kXmi^Uy  imply  that  love  bears  in  it- 
self, from  its  nature,  both  hope  and  faith,  but  on  the  other  side  we 
cannot  necessarily  say  the  same  of  hope  or  faith.  For  that  reason, 
iu  ver.  .13,  we  find  juc/fwv  61  tovtcjv  ?J  dydm],) 

Ver.  8. — A  new  property,  in  which  love  displays  itself  as  a  koB' 
imepPoXfjv  666^  (xii.  31),  is  its  imperishable  nature.  It  continues  in 
all  time  and  eteruity,  while  even  the  best  gifts  cease.  The  sub- 
ject of  how  far  prophecy  and  knowledge  cease,  is  pursued  by  the 
apostle  from  ver.  9 ;  the  gift  of  tongues  is  not  further  mentioned. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  how  this 
ciiuld  cease,  if  it  signified  the  veiy  capacity  for  communicating  the 
Spirit,  the  original  spiritual  language.  The  choice  of  the  expression 
y/.bjo<jai  in  describing  the  Charisma,  evidently  shews  that  Paulwas 
thinking  of  human  languages  (xiii.  1),  u  e.,  of  the  various  forms  of 
language  employed  among  men,  which  commenced  in  sin,  and  will  . 
CGiise  with  the  same.  These  various  languages  must  therefore,  in 
Bome  manner  have  appeared  in  the  yhA>oacug  XaXeiv,  {^EicmTrTi*)  = 
^55^  Joshua  xxi.  45,  xxiii  14,  implies,  to  lose  its  significance,  to  be- 
come powerless,  to  cease. — Concerning  KaTo^elv^  see  Luke  xiii.  7  ; 
Rom.  iii.  3,  31.) 

Vers.  9-12. — The  assertion  that  the  gifts  oi  TTfxxpfireta  and  yvQ>ai^ 
shall  cease,  requires  some  further  examination,  for  we  might  have 
supposed,  that  like  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  they  were  im- 
perishable. Of  the  difference  between  these  two  gifts  themselves, 
the  apostle,  in  this  discussion,  takes  no  further  notice  ;  as  they  are 
both  gifts  of  knowledge,  Trpo^wyre/o  only  possessing  it  rather  in 
the  form  of  inspiration,  yvCjinq  in  that  of  reflection,  the  same  line 
of  argument  is  equally  apphcable  to  both.  The  argument  itself 
is  this :  here  on  earth  knowledge  is  only  partial  (tK  fitpov^),  but 
when  a  state  of  perfectness  arrives,  in  wliich  knowledge  also  pos- 
sesses a  charcicter  of  completeness,  the  former  ceases.  Two  com- 
VoL.  IV.— 23 
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parisona  illustrate  the  reasoning.  First  (ver.  11),  the  relation  of 
childhood  to  manhood  ;  in  the  latter,  the  partial  knowledge  of 
the  former  ceases,  then  (ver.  12)  we  have  the  imperfectly  reflected 
image,  and  the  direct  view,  face  to  face ;  the  former  correspond- 
ing to  the  yivdioKeiv  Ik  fupovgy  the  latter  to  the  tmyivuiOKBtv 
lUidibg  Kol  lTTeyvu>adrpf,  Knowledge,  therefore,  according  to  the 
apostle,  ceases,  because  here  on  earth  it  always  continues  imperfect 
and  partial ;  we  know  6id  mareiMyq^  byfaith^  not  6ia  cftJovf,  by  sights 
=  npooionov  npbg  npoacjnov  (2  Cor.  V.  7).  Here  it  might  be  said 
that  love,  being  also  imperfect  on  earth,  we  may  just  as  well  assume 
that  it  will  cease,  as  that  the  yvcjoig  may.  But  the  difference  is 
this  :  love  is  unquestionably  capable  of  being  enhanced,  but  the 
love  of  believers,  even  in  its  imperfectly  developed  form,  is  not  a 
divided  love,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  kind  ;  no  dydTTtj  Ik  fiSgov^  ; 
in  heaven,  where  dwells  the  perfection  which  is  thence  to  descend 
upon  earth  (ver.  10),  it  is  not  specifically  different  from  that  here. 
BiU  the  character  of  knowledge  will  be  entirely  different ;  the  basis 
of  the  inward  life  even  for  the  highest  stage  of  development,  is 
faith  ;  but  vision  is  reserved  for  the  next  world.  The  life  of  earth 
is  never  strictly  transferred  to  the  life  of  heaven.  Many  things,  no 
doubt,  seem  at  variance  with  this  assertion,  and  render  this  passage 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  New  Testament.  For  if  we  compare 
other  declarations,  it  appears  that  believers  are  in  them  promised  a 
yvcjoigy  which  must  be  more  than  a  simple  knowing  in  part  (ytiija- 
iceiv  kK  jufe-povf).  In  John  xvii.  8,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ 
is  directly  called  everlasting  life,  which  could  not  possibly  be  said  of 
a  partial  knowledge.  In  1  John  iv.  7,  8,  we  read,  whoever  loves, 
knows  God,  and  whoso  loves  not,  knows  him  not.  Since,  then,  Paul 
represents  love  as  unchangeable,  we  must  conclude  the  knowledge 
of  God  conditioned  upon  it  is  not  ^k  fiepovg.  Further,  John  in  his 
first  Epistle,  ii.  20, 27,  ascribes  the  knowledge  of  all  things  to  all  who 
have  received  the  Spirit,  so  that  none  can  teach  them  ;  and  agree- 
ing with  this,  we  read  in  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  "  The  Spirit  searcheth  the 
deep  things  of  God,"  and  this  Spirit  God  has  given  to  believers, 
revealing  himself  to  them  by  him.  In  1  Cor.  viiL  3,  Paul  speaks 
even  of  a  being  known  of  God  as  the  true  source  of  genuine  love  of 
God,  knowledge  of  God,  which  knowledge  here  (ver.  12)  appears 
transferred  to  the  future.  How  is  knowing  in  part  {Ik  fiegov^  yiwia- 
K8iv)  in  our  passage  to  be  reconciled  with  these  express  declara- 
tions ?  The  attempt  to  effect  this  has  failed  in  two  ways.  First, 
some  whose  bias  of  mind  made  them  interested  in  placing  hu- 
man knowledge  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  maintained,  from  this 
passage,  that  in  the  other  declarations  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  yvCjatg,  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  absolutely 
true  and  essential  knowledge,  but  only  as  an  approximate  knowl- 
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edge.  The  everlasting,  as  such,  they  held,  can  never  he  known 
by  man ;  he  can,  at  the  utmost,  only  comprehend  some  of  its 
workings^  he  can  only  understand  the  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ, 
not  the  Divine  being  itself.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whose  inter- 
est it  was  to  advance  human  knowledge  to  the  utmost,  lay  the 
stress  on  the  former  passages,  and  assert  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
necessity  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  God.  With  this,  then,  they 
seek  so  to  connect  the  passage  before  us,  that  they  say,  with  Billroth : 
"  This  representation  is  based  upon  the  fact,  partly  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual,  as  such,  can  only  be  of  a  partial  and  limited 
nature,  and  that  he  has  perfect  knowledge  only  as  he  presses  into 
the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  there  yielding  up  his  purely  subjective  opin- 
ion— partly  that  this  temporal  life  is  not  final,  but  that  after  this 
the  knowledge  of  the  spirit  will  become  ever  richer,  more  profound/' 
But  these  words  are  evidently  concessions  forced,  from  Billroth  by 
the  power  of  the  text,  for,  according  to  this  view,  the  absolute 
knowledge,  even  of  the  individual  in  this  world,  would  be  very  im- 
properly styled  a  knowing  in  part ;  absolute  knowledge  is  always 
central  and  comprehensive.  The  truth  lies  in  the  mean  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  sacred  Scriptures  recognize  in  man  the 
need  of  a  true  knowledge  of  God's  nature.  Regeneration  imparts 
to  man  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  this  very  knowledgcy  and  by 
it  alone  he  attains  everlasting  life.  In  the  death  of  the  natural 
man,  Christ  the  source  of  life  itself,  is  born  again,  and  with  him, 
Christ  in  us,  the  believer  gains  the  true  hxiyvtjiaL^  t.  0.,  which  can 
be  no  knowing  in  part,  for  he  knows  the  whole  Christ,  with  him  he 
knows  all  (1  John  ii.  20),  for  in  Christ  is  all  (Col.  ii  3). 

This  knowledge,  however,  although  true  and  real  (a  yvwat?-  dXif- 
Oivrf),  is  nevertheless  one  which  rests  upon  the  general  ground  of 
faith,  for  this  life,  we  are  told,  is  not  the  time  for  beholding  (2  Cor. 
V.  7).  The  veil  is  removed  in  the  aliov  fieXXcjv,  and  there  the  be- 
liever first  beholds  that  which  he  has  perceived  here  in  faith.  The 
holy  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  the  arrogant  assumption  that  the 
yCtvai^  here  below  does  not  differ  from  the  cMoc  of  the  future.  Bat 
in  truth  Christian  knowledge  in  general  cannot  be  a  ytv6aKeiv  tK 
fiipavgi  this  is  said  by  the  apostle  only  of  the  Charisma  of  tlie 
yvwatf,  which  is  so  far  distinguished  from  universal  Christian 
knowledge  that,  as  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  xii.  7,  seq.,  it  pos- 
sesses explicitly y  as  developed  in  details,  what  the  latter  possesses 
only  implicitly.  This  unquestionably  implies  an  advancement, 
and  for  that  reason  this  developed  form  of  knowledge  is  a  Clia- 
risma,  but  this  advancement  necessarily  makes  apparent  the  limita- 
tions of  humanity.  What  is  special  can  only  be  known  i«  fiipovc. 
This  gift,  like  all  the  others,  thus  ceases,  when  the  dicupeaeig  rrvev- 
uarog    cease,   and    spiritual    power    can   be   imparted    in  perfect 
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Tinity  to  man.  As,  therefore,  the  blind,  when  his  eyes  are  opened^ 
regards  the  light  and  the  world  surrounding  him,  so  man,  truly 
regenerate  by  the  light  of  grace,  truly  knows  Gk)d,  beholds  all  in 
its  glory ;  but  as  the  blind,  on  the  first  actual  view  of  the  world 
c^n  neither  detach  all  the  individual  objects  which  surround  him 
from  the  collective  panorama,  nor  knows  even  the  optical  laws  of 
the  light  which  enlightens  him  ;  so  neither  can  the  believer  under- 
stand heavenly  things,  which  in  their  general  character  he  beholds 
in  their  truth  and  essence,  in  their  special  relations  ;  even  in  the  Cha- 
risma of  knowledge,  which  doubtless  introduces  him  into  it  (as  in 
the  corresponding  science  of  theology)  it  only  amounts  to  a  ytvwa- 
K81V  kK  fiSpov^.  (Ver.  9.  Whether  the  Srav  ^A^  rb  riXetov  refers  to 
eternity  or  the  kingdom  of  Qod  beginning  with  Christ's  coming,  is 
essentially  indifferent ;  for  the  saide  holds  true  of  the  arisen  and 
glorified  in  the  latter  as  in  eternity ;  the  covering  of  this  mortal 
life  is  shaken  off. — In  ver.  11  vrJTno^  and  dvrjp  are  contrasted,  as 
in  xiv.  20  ;  Eph.  iv.  13.  The  climax  XaXelv,  tfipoveXVy  XoYiieaOcu^ 
corresponds  to  the  three  gifts,  of  tongues,  irpwfirfreia,  and  yvCnji^, 
— In  ver.  12  the  6C  ia&m-pov  is  to  be  explained  from  the  sensible 
impression ;  it  is  as  if  one  looked  through  a  mirror.  The  phrase 
iv  alviynari  indicates  only  the  nature  of  the  reflected  image  ;  it  is 
enigmatical,  t.  c,  dark,  indefinite,  general  We  must  here  keep  in 
mind  the  imperfect  metallic  mirrors  of  the  ancients.  Frony  the 
apostolic  representation  of  seeing  the  image  through  the  glass, 
doubtless  Bucker,  after  Schottgen,  Eisner,  and  others,  has  explained 
the  6i*  iaSTTpov  to  signify  a  window  made  of  isinglass,  instead  of 
a  mirror. — UpSoomov  npb^  irpdoGmov  is  =  ^^^  Vk  fi'»5f.  Gen.  xxxiL 
30  ;  Num.  xii  8. — The  form  imyvdaoficu  Kodu)^  kcu  ineyviiaSTpf  means 
no  doubt  here,  I  shall  as  perfectly  know  as  God  knows  me.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  that  the  yiv^aiceiv  is  always  based  upon  the 
idea  of  penetration,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  viii.  3.  It  cor- 
responds with  John's  phrase,  "  He  in  us,  and  we  in  him.*'  [John 
xvii.  21.]  Here  Ghxi  reigns  in  us,  but  in  the  perfected  world  we 
shall  also  be  entirely  in  him,  and  then  first  behold  him  as  he  is  [1 
John  iii  2],  whilst  we  here  see  him  only  as  he  w  in  U8.) 

Ver.  13. — ^Finally,  with  the  perishable  Charismata,  calculated 
only  for  the  earthly  condition  of  the  church,  are  contrasted  the 
abiding  pillars  of  all  Christian  life,  and  among  these  love  is  again 
declared  the  greatest,  because  (see  ver.  7)  it  contains  faith  and  hope, 
while  these  do  not  conversely  include  love  ;  the  dyamj  is  there- 
fore placed  last,  so  that  the  expressions  are  arranged  as  a  climax* 
Where  the  purpose  of  exalting  love  does  not  predominate,  Paul 
places  hope  last.  (See  Col  i.  4,  5  ;  1  Thess.  i.  3.)  It  will  of  course 
be  perceived  that  nlarig  is  no  longer  here  employed  in  the  special 
sense  as  a  Charisma,  but  in  a  sense  entirely  general    It  has  already 
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been  ptiikiDgly  remarked  by  Billroth  how  the  three  objects  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  form  the  antithesis  with  the  Charismata,  so  that 
fiivet  8ta,nds  opposed  to  iK-rrhrrEi  (ver.  8).  Hence,  also,  wvi  is  not, 
with  Riickert,  to  be  referred  to  time  (=  &(yn  as  opposed  to  totc,  ver. 
12),  for  Paul  has  even  shewn  that  love  extends  beyond  time  (ver. 
8),  but  must  rather  be  accepted  as  a  consecutive  particle,  so  that 
ver.  13  concludes,  by  way  of  inference,  the  whole  discussion.  The 
only  objection  to  this  supposition  is,  that  faith  and  hope  also  seem 
to  cease,  since  the  former  is  transformed  to  visior,  and  the  latter 
to  realization.  But  Billroth  correctly  remarks  \hat  vision  and  ful- 
filment do  not  so  much  do  away  faith  and  hope  as  perfect  them, 
inasmuch  as  their  substance  and  scope  perfectly  verify  themselves 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Still,  they  are  both  so  far  subordinated  to  love  ^ 
as  that  the  passive  principle  predominates  in  them,  while  in  love 
God  himself,  the  absolute  power  of  love,  reveals  himself  with  posi- 
tive power.  For  this  reason  the  apostle  has  already  said,  in  ver.  7, 
fl  dydTTTj  ndvra  marevei,  ndvra  e^TTi^st,  in  order  to  signify  that  love  is 
the  root,  contents,  and  fruit  of  the  whole. 

Chap.  xiv.  1. — ^After  this  reference  to  the  relative  order  of  the 
gifts  in  general,  the  apostle  could  resume  his  discourse  from  the 
conclusion  of  chap.  12,  commending  love  before  all  things,  but  re- 
presenting the  gift  as  worthy  objects  of  attainment,*  especially 
prophecy,  while  the  Corinthians  had  shewn  themselves  more  ready 
tg  appreciate  the  gift  of  tongues.  We  must  however  first  examine 
more  closely  the  nature  of  this  Charisma,  which  only  received  brief 
mention  in  xii  7,  seq.  In  ancient  langnage,f  he  who  wcw  inspired 
by  a  deity  to  utter  Divine  oracles  was  called  fidvri^  (from  (lalveoOcu^ 
to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inspiration),  while  he  who  explained  or 
simplified  the  often  unintelligible  speech  of  the  Mantis  was  styled 
TTpo^Jr^f  or  vntxtyqTTjg.  In  like  relation  appear  in  this  passage  the 
man  who  speaks  with  tongues  (yXcDoacug  AaA€5v),  in  whom  inspira- 
tion is  manifested,  and  the  interpreter  (SiepfjLfjvevojv)  who  conveyed 

*  The  expression  irvevftaTiKa  cot  only  indicates  the  tongues,  but  all  the  spiritual 
Charismata.  But  as  the  gift  of  tongues  had  given  rise  to  more  evil  in  Corinth  than  all 
the  other  gifts,  and  had  drawn  down  the  whole  of  this  remonstrance,  Paul  proceeds  at 
once,  to  this  special  gift^  and  had  it  principally  in  mind,  although  employing  the  more 
general  expression.  This  explains  the  fiuX?.ov,  which  must  otherwise  be  taken  as  super* 
latire. — Between  diuxnv  and  ^tjXovv  we  must  with  Riickett  observe  this  distinction,  that 
(he  former  signifies  rather  ooxiioined  personal  activity  of  the  will,  the  latter  pure  entreaty 
by  prayer. 

f  See  Bardili  de  notione  voois  irpo<p^TTic  ex  Platone,  Grott  1786.  The  principal  pas- 
sage in  Plato  is  to  be  found  in  the  Timasus  p.  1074,  ed.  Ficin.  Plato  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
phets capacity  for  judging  over  1  he  utterances  of  the  finvri^^  for  which  reason  the  Charisma 
of  AtuKpinic  nvevuuTcjv  is  in  a  certain  degree  allied  to  it  (See  on  xii.  10.)  He  says 
therefore  (see  work  above  quoted)  odev  J/)  nai  to  tuv  irpoipTjTutv  yevoc  iirl  roig  kvOhigfiai'- 
Teiaic  KpiTuc  ^'*riKaO:aTuvaiv()fio^,  Whence  also  ibe  custom  of  appointing  the  clitss  ofprophtiB 
OS  judges  cj  the  inspired  aoothriayinga. 
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in  generally  intelligible  language  the  inspired  bnt  obscure  expres- 
sions of  the  former.  The  prophets  appear  even  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  yet  so  that  the  fiavng  and  'npo(t)7JT7ig  were  frequently  united  in 
the  same  person.  Although  their  consciousness  was  not  so  heightened 
that  they  themselves  comprehended  the  full  meaning  of  their  oracular 
utterances  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  11),  they  were  neyertheless  far  from  any 
Montanist  unconsciousness.  According  however  to  the  whole  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  Old/Testanient,  the  prophetic  capacity  was 
especially  directed  to  the  revelation  of  the  future.  Everything  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  inward  long- 
ing for  the  better,  pointed  to  what  was  to  come.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, on  the  contrary,  this  feature  of  prophecy  was  of  necessity 
less  prominent,  as  it  enjoyed  the  actual  fulfillment  of  the  promises. 
True,  the  gift  of  beholding  the  future  appears  also  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xi.  27,  28),  and  eminently  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
John  ;  but  this  aspect  of  the  gift  ceases  to  be  the  prominent  one, 
and  has  yielded  to  another.  In  the  New  Testament,  prophecy  ap- 
pears as  that  spiritual  gift,  which  more  particularly  calls  forth  faith 
in  unbelievers,  the  gt/t  of  awakening.  Its  characteristic  sign,  there- 
fore, like  that  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  was  likewise  inspiration,  but, 
to(j;cther  with  the  knowledge  of  God  which  this  conferred,  existed 
also  a  perfect  clearness  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  self,*  which 
enabknl  them  to  speak  with  the  necessary  reference  to  circum- 
stances and  persons  present ;  this  the  yXdjaaatg  XaXCJv^  in  whom  self- 
knowledge  was  destroyed  or  at  least  much  obscured,  did  not  pos- 
sess. On  the  other  side  again,  Trpo^T/re/a  was  distinguished  from 
yvG)mg  (see  on  xii.  7,  seq.),  in  that  the  latter  was  not  so  well  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  faith  as  to  assist  its  progress  when  awakened. 
Paul  therefore  appears,  according  to  iii.  6,  as  the  possessor  of  the 
TrfKHt^Tp-ela  and  Apollos  of  the  yvu>aig.  The  apostle  correctly  assigns 
a  lower  position  to  speaking  with  tongues  than  to  prophecy  (and  if  he 
seems  to  rank  it  before  the  ^i-watf ,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  which  made  those  gifts  which  conduced  to 
the  extension  of  the  church  more  important  than  those  which  aided 
the  j)rogrfe88  of  the  already  believing),  for  the  speaking  with  tongues 
nii'jjht  indeed  operate  very  beneficially,  but  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be 
over-eslimated  and  exercised  too  frequently,  it  would  become  preju- 
dicial to  the  quiet  and  order  of  a  church  It  was  precisely  so  in 
Corinth  !  Many  had  spoken  at  the  same  time,  and  thereby  caused 
confusion  without  profit.  They  had  despised  other  gifts  less  daz- 
zling in  comparison  with  their  gift  of  tongues,  and  this  with  other 
abuses  is  now  condemned  by  Paul.     We  should  certainly  not  err 

♦  Cbrysostora  correctly  affirms  thia  on  1  Cor.  xii.  2 :  rovro  rb  fulvreuc  M/oy  rd  i^eo 
arjg  Koi  atjfp^ov ova qg  jtaraortiaeuf  Kai  etJ«if  d  i^iyyfrai  (pijaiv  un^ovra. 
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in  consideriiig  the  proceedings  in  the  Corinthian  church  similar 
in  a  degree  to  the  proceedings  in  a  Methodist  community,  and 
earlier  to  the  appearances  among  the  Montanists.^  Had  this  course 
been  continued,  the  church  would  inevitably  have  lost  itself  in  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  wisdom  of  the  apostle  was  therefore  directed  to 
check  a  narrow  and  one-sided  tendency  of  feeling,  in  order  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  the  powers.  By  interpreting  the  represen- 
tiition  which  follows  from  this  fundamental  view,  all  becomes  obvious 
and  clear.  Unquestionably  we  must  admit,  as  already  observed  on 
Acts  ii.,  that  this  passage  affords  no  ground  for  connecting  speaking 
in  a  foreign  language  with  the  y^aocug  XaXelv,  It  is  only  the  nar- 
rative of  the  miracle  at  Pentecost  that  compels  us  to  this  ;  but 
this  is  80  decided  that,  unless  we  suppose  two  kinds  of  gifts  of 
tongues  (a  supposition  negatived  by  the  entire  evidence),  or  regard^ 
as  does  Baur,  the  whole  relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a 
mythical  transformation  of  a  customary  form  of  speech  (see  Baur's 
work  already  quoted,  p.  656,  seq.),  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
the  idea  of  foreign  tongues,  at  least  at  times,  into  our  idea  of  the 
Charisma,  This  was  my  opinion  in  the  investigation  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  I  see  no  present  reason  to  change  it.  I  have  par- 
ticularly  compared  with  my  own  opinions  the  ingenious  view  that  in 
the  yX^aaoug  Xa^iv  the  use  of  the  original  language  was  restored  ; 
but,  as  the  particulars  will  shew,  the  apostle's  account  does  not 
justify  this  assumption.  We  may,  according  to  my  own  conviction, 
merely  assume  this,  that  it  pleased  God  to  convey  in  the  gift  of 
tongues  an  intimation  of  the  unity  of  a  common  medium  of  ^eech 
to  be  restored  by  the  harmonizing  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  new 
hypothesis  of  Wieseler  concerning  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  gifts  is  . 
certainly  laid  down  with  much  ability  (Stud.  1838,  part'iii.),  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  labour  under  insuperable  diflSculties.  This  learned 
man  considers  that  he  who  spoke  with  tongues  turned  in  upon  him- 

*  The  Montanist  Tertullian  (Do  Anima,  a  9)  speaks  of  a  woman  whose  condition 
betrays  at  the  least  a  great  affinity  with  the  yh^aacug  XaXeZv.  I  quote  the  passage  be- 
cause I  consider  it  very  instructive;  to  the  understanding  of  the  following  relation  we 
must  however  bear  in  mind  that  among  the  strict  sects  of  the  Montanists  women  might 
not  speak  in  their  assemblies^  the  woman  therefore  imparted  her  vision  to  the  presbyter 
Tertullian  alona  His  words  are  as  follows :  est  hodie  sorof  apud  noSt  revdationum  charts- 
TfuUa  soriiia,  quas  in  ecdesia  inter  dominica  solenniaperecstasin  in  spiritu  pOiUnir  converaatur 
cum  angdiSj  aliquando  etiam  cum  domino,  et  videt  et  audit  sacramenta  (t.  «.,  uf^f^t/Ta  f>r}fiaTa 
2  Cor.  xiL  4),  et  quorundam  cordoi  diffmscU  et  medicinas  desiderantibus  subministrai.  Jam 
vero  proui  scriptures  leguntuTj  autpsalmi  canuntwr^  au^  adlocutiones  {TrapaK'krjaeLQ)  proferur^ 
tur,  out  peOtiones  deleffaniur,  ita  inde  materice  visionibw  subministraniur.  Forte  nescio 
quid  de  anima  disserwromus^  cum  ea  soror  in  spiritu  esseL  Post  iransacta  solennia^  dimissa 
pkbe^  quo  usu  solet  nobis  renunUare  qua  viderU — nam  et  diUgentissime  digeruniur^  ut  etiam 
probentvr — inter  cetera^  inquitf  ostensa  est  mihi  anima  corpordliter^  et  spiritus  videbatur^  sed 
non  inanis  et  vacua  qualitatis^  imo  qv<B  etiam  teneri  repromitteret ;  tenera  et  lucida  et  aerei 
coloris  et  forma  per  omnia  humana.  The  condition  here  described  undeniably  bears  clom 
affinity  to  somnamboUsm. 
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self,  and  only  moved  the  lips,  speaking  so  softly  that  none  were  able  to 
understand  him.  The  sighing  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii  26)  is  with 
him  the  yhoaaaig  XaXelv  I  Hence  every  one  must  have  been  his  own 
interpreter,  for  another  perceiving  nothing  could  interpret  nothing. 
In  Acts  ii.  Wieseler  considers  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  took 
place  before  the  entrance  of  the  crowd,  upon  which  succeeded  the 
interpretation  ;  this  was  delivered  in  various  languages,  acquired  by 
the  speakers  in  a  natural  manner.  But  how  impossible  it  is  that 
such  a  dumb  Charisma  was  called  a  "  speaking"  {kaXelv)  or  that 
Paul  could  compare  it  with  trumpets  and  sounding  instruments 
(xiii.  1)  when  it  displayed  itself  in  gentle  whispers,  needs  no  argu- 
ment. Schulz's  idea  of  its  exhibiting  itself  in  loud  cries  of  joy 
(see  this  learned  man's  work  already  quoted  on  the  gifts  of  grace) 
corresponds  far  better  in  this  respect  with  the  description  given  of 
this  Charisma  ;  the  character  of  lively  excitement  certainly  belongs 
to  it. 

Vers.  2-4. — The  apostle  begins  his  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy  stands  higher  than  that  of  tongues,  by  shew- 
ing how  the  former  edifies  the  church,  since  the  prophet  can  speak 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  community  or  individual ;  while 
the  latter  is  only  an  enjoyment,  or  at  the  most  a  means  of  advance- 
ment to  those  speaking  with  the  tongues  themselves  (ver.  4,  iavrav 
olKodofjisT)^  not  to  others.  According  to  this  representation,  we  cannot 
consider  the  yhoaaacg  XaXCjv  otherwise  than  as  self-absorbed,  en- 
tirely possessed  by  the  Divine  power  that  is  operative  within  him,  so 
that  as  it  were  he  converses  aloud  with  God  (ra>  0ew  Xakd,  ver.  2.) 
This  discourse  must,  however,  have  been  unintelligible  to  others 
(ovSelg  aKovetj  ver.  2) ;  and  that  not  because  the  speaker  introduces 
into  it  provincial  glosses  (as  Bleek  thinks),  but  as  Paul  adds,  because 
he  "  in  the  Spirit"  (nvev^iarL,  i,  e.,  ecstacy  proceeding  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  as  Wieseler  considers,  simply  inward 
inspiration  without  outward  expression),  "speaketh  mysteries/'  As 
thus  Paul  says  of  himself  (2  Cor.  xii.  4)  that  he  was  transported 
into  paradise  and  heard  there  unspeakable  words  (S^^ip-a  firffAaTo)^  so 
he  also  speaking  with  tongues  received  impressions  from  the  upper 
world  which  he  uttered,  as  he  received  them,  without  reference  to  es* 
tablished  media,  and  wjiich  were  therefore  unintelligible.  The  ovdelg 
uKovei  evidently  contains  no  allusion  to  employment  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, for  this  must  have  implied  an  acquaintance  with  them  on 
the  part  of  those  so  using  them  ;  and  to  imagine  that  they  were 
uttered  when  no  one  was  present  who  used  them,  is  highly  improb- 
al)le.  According  to  Wieseler  (work  already  quoted,  p.  719,  seq.) 
the  ovSeig  dicovei  bears  reference  not  to  the  understanding  but  to  the 
hearing  ;  those  who  spoke  with  the  tonj^ues,  though  not  altogether 
without  uttering  sound,  spoke  nevertheless  so  softly,  that  none  could 
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hear  them ;  for  this  reason  he  who  exercised  the  Charisma  could 
only  himself  interpret  it.  But  if  none  could  hear  him  who  spoke 
with  tongues,  the  Charisma  was  as  good  as  unuttered,  and  we  need 
only  adduce  against  such  a  theory,  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  author  himself  (p.  719).  But  if  the  sounds  could 
be  heard,  then  dKoveiv  is  to  be  received  in  the  signification  of  "  un- 
derstand." But  against  our  acceptation  of  the  passage,  the  only  one 
in  harmony  with  the  words,  might  be  \irged  the  one  objection,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  Charisma  at  Pentecost  was  assuredly  entirely 
different,  even  apart  from  that  use  of  foreign  tongues  which  marked 
them.  The  apostles  thus  endowed  by  no  means  appear  on  the  occasion 
as  absorbed  in  themselves  and  conversing  only  with  God ;  they  speak 
to  those  who  hasten  to  them ;  these  perfectly  understand  them,  and  are 
greatly  astonished  that  they  hear  them  utter  praises  to  God  in  their 
several  languages.  Still  decided  as  may  appear  the  contradiction,  it 
is  yet  easily  solved ;  for  Paul  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  possess- 
ing only  the  yXdaqcug  XaXelv  as  such,  but  the  apostles  united  with 
this  the  gift  of  interpretation,  and  even  of  prophecy.  Thus  they 
could  rule  over  the  spirit  (xiv.  32),  and  retain  the  guidance  of  con- 
sciousness (voi5f);  they  spoke  with  tonp^ues,  and  interpreted  and  pro- 
phesied at  the  same  time.  Wieseler  likewise  correctly  comprehends 
the  relation,  except  that  he  too  strictly  separates  the  speaking  with 
tongues  and  the  interpretation,  so  that  according  to  him  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  the  apostles  at  Pentecost  heard  properly  only  the  in- 
terpretation, not  the  tongues  themselves.  But  as  the  apostles  were 
also  prophets,  the  two  must  be  considered  as  co-operating  with  and 
pervading  each  other.  (Ver.  2. — The  singular  form  yX^aan  XaXuv 
occurs  again  in  vers.  4, 13, 14, 27  ;  tv  ykuaaxi  is  found  in  ver.  19,  and 
in  ver.  26,  yXCjoaav  tx^iv.  [The  did  r^c  y^^oriq  of  ver.  9  is  not  to  bo 
here  reckoned  ;  for  there  yX&aaa  signifies  the  tongue  as  a  member  of 
the  body.]  Those  singular  forms,  as  also  Schulz  and  Wieseler  rightly 
suppose,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plurals  :  they  stand 
indifferently  for  one  another.  Baur  indeed  (see  p.  627,  seq.)  attaches 
importance  to  the  two  forms  of  expression,  and  asserts  that  the  sin- 
gular implies  "  to  stammer  indistinctly  with  the  tonjrue,"  the  plural 
"to  speak  with  glosses."  But  whoever  considers  with  but  slight 
attention  the  remarks  upon  this  chapter  which  follow,  will  find  that 
this  distinction  exists  only  in  imagination.  The  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression had  possibly  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  occasionally  the 
use  of  one  foreign  language  occurred,  and  sometimes  of  several.  The 
latter  highest  form  was  then  styled  yhni  yAaxrerwy,  kinds  of  tongues. 
— In  ver.  3  the  oltcodofiTJ  is  the  general  term  and  napdKXTjoig  and 
napofxvdia  the  subordinate  divisions,  as  Billroth,  agreeing  with  Hei- 
denreich,  remarks.  In  TrapaKkTiaig  we  distinguish  the  animating 
form  ol'  edification^  in  TrapofivOia  the  comforting.    The  latter  expres* 
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sion  does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament. — The  lavrbv  oUa^ 
dofuZ  of  ver.  4  does  not  imply  that  he  edifies  himself  through  the 
idea  of  his  converse  with  God,  but  that  this  elevation  to  a  more 
lofty  and  Divine  element  frees  him  more  and  more  from  dependence 
on  the  earth  and  its  possessions,  and  thus  advances  his  spiritual  life. 
We  must  conceive  it  as  a  tendency  of  the  yhioaaig  XaXCjv  to  advance 
towards  the  higher  Charisma  of  prophecy.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — In  order,  however,  to  give  no  occasion  to  those  among 
the  Corinthians  who  attached  especial  value  to  the  gift  of  tongues, 
for  the  apprehension  that  he  entirely  condemned  this  Charisma, 
Paul  states  that  he  rejoiced  indeed  over  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  this  form  among  them,  but  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  coulcj 
prophesy,  unless  those  speaking  with  tongues  could  at  the  same 
time  interpret,  and  the  church  thereby  receive  edification ;  for  by 
speaking  with  tongues  alone  it  could  profit  nothing.  This  argument 
is  connected  with  the  idea  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
first  object  to  claim  attention  was  the  extension  of  the  church,  bear- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  cross  to  all  lands,  and  collecting  within  its 
limits  all  who  were  called.  This  was  admitted  also  by  those  who 
displayed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  they  were  obliged  to  grant  that 
to  this  capital  object  all  personal  enjoyment  must  yield.  (Billroth 
correctly  observes  that  in  ver.  5  rig  need  not  be  supplied  to  disQfii]' 
vevxi,  since  Paul  supposes  the  union  of  both  these  gifts  in  the  same 
individual.  He  who  could  at  the  same  time  interpret  was  thus  able 
to  maintain  consciousness  in  his  ecstacy,  and  thus  came  at  least  very 
near  the  TTpwpTp-Bvonf.  Nevertheless  a  difference  remained  even  then  : 
for  the  yXu>oa(ug  XaXuiv^  who  had  also  the  gift  of  interpretation,  was 
excited  by  strong  opposing  impulses.  The  first  rapt  utterance  was 
followed  by  a  dry,  rational  explanation,  which  might  indeed  inform, 
but  could  not  arouse.  But  the  addresses  of  the  Trpo^revwv  are  to 
be  considered  as  powerful  outpourings  of  the  higher  life,  which 
burst  like  lightning  upon  the  hearers,  and  swept  them  away  in  the 
stream  of  inspiration.  But  when  Wieseler  (see  as  above,  p.  721), 
proceeds  so  far  as  to  say  "  that  there  never  had  been  an  interpreter 
who  had  not  himself  previously  spoken  in  the  tongues  which  he 
interpreted,"  that  consequently  the  gift  of  interpreting  was  never 
separated  from  the  yh!i>aa(ug  XaXelv^  although  it  did  not  always  pre- 
sent itself  in  connexion  ;  he  is  refuted  by  vers.  26-28,  in  which  the  gift 
of  interpreting  appears  perfectly  independent.  It  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  gift  of  tongues  as  the  gift  of  discerning  to  that  of 
prophecy.  Unquestionably  indeed  the  two  gifts  were  often  united, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  apostles  that,  where  possible,  this 
should  always  be  the  case,  and  the  same  likewise  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ;  but  in  reality  they  often  displayed  themselves  sepa- 
rately, and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  abuse  ;  had  they  been 
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always  connected,  no  improper  use  of  the  gift  of  tongues  could 
have  occurred.  Nay,  ver.  6  even  intimates,  as  Ble«k  and  Bilckert 
correctly  acknowledge,  that  speaking  with  tongues  was  generally 
exercised  in  Corinth  without  interpretation. — Ei  is,  contrary  to 
the  rule,  here  connected  with  the  conjunctive  [see  Winer's  Gr. 
§  41,  2,  c]  It  is,  however,  to  be  explained  by  the  pleonastic 
fusion  of  the  two  terms  iKrog  el  and  firj, — ^In  ver.  6  wvl  is  again 
a  consecutive  particle.  No  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  first  per- 
son [eA^w]  ;  it  does  not  mean,  "  even  if  I  came,"  for  then  fy6 
would  have  been  used. — The  four  subjects  named  may  be  re- 
solved, as  Neander  and  Billroth  have  remarked,  into  two  parallel 
members.  The  dnoKaXv^tg  is  the  operating  cause  of  the  -npofpriTela, 
the  yvcjoi^  of  the  6i6ax^,  Of  course  we  have  not  here  forms  of  the 
yhMjacug  XaXuv^  but  to  this  Charisma  more  useful  gifts  are  opposed. 
The  iav  fjLTJ  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  phrase  idv  ^A^w  «.  t.  A.,  but 
merely  to  the  ri  vfidg  dxl>ekrja<jj.  'Eav  or  el  /iij  stand  similarly,  Matth. 
xiL  4,  xxiv.  36 ;  GaL  i.  7,  ii.  16.) 

Vers.  7-9. — The  necessity  of  a  clear  inl^elligible  delivery  is  proved 
by  Paul  by  a  comparison  taken  from  musical  instruments  ;  it  is  re- 
quisite if  the  music  performed  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  neces- 
sary intervals  {Siaoroiij)  between  the  tones  should  be  observed ;  this 
alone  produces  melody.  Eichhorn  erroneously  employs  this  passage, 
as  already  observed  on  Acts  ii.,  to  prove  that  those  who  spoke  with 
tongues  only  stammered  without  uttering  articulate  words.  It  evi- 
dently justifies  no  such  inference.  The  single  tones  of  an  instru- 
ment may,  individually  regarded,  be  pure  ;  but  if  the  scale  be  not 
observed  these  single  tones  form  no  melody,  they  are  an  ddriXog  (tnovrj^ 
uncertain  sound  (ver.  8);  so,  Paul  means  to  say,  the  sayings  of  the 
yhooaaig  ^Aovvreg  are  unintelligible,  because  they  want  connexion. 
Just  as  erroneously  Wieseler  (as  above,  p.  727)  understands  the  ex- 
pressions adriXog,  firj  evoTjfjto^^  of  tones  softly  uttered,  while  manifestly 
a  very  loud  sound  may  be  as  unintelligible  as  a  soft  one.  In  ver.  7, 
it  was  natural  to  conjecture  dfujg  or  dfioiG)^  for  6fK»K,  but  certainly 
the  more  difficult  reading  is  the  correct  one.  It  is,  I  think,  best 
explained  by  Billroth,  thus,  that  its  use  sanctions  the  apparently 
inapplicable  comparison  of  instruments  not  having  life,  as  if  the 
words  were  rd  dxlrvxa,  icoXnep  drpvxa^  Sfiuyg  k.  t.  A.  'Ofjwg  is  SO  em- 
ployed in  Gal.  iii.  15. — Comp.  at  ix.  26,  for  elg  dega  ?iCLXeiv.) 

Vers.  10-12. — Paul  draws  a  second  example  from  speech ; 
every  discourse  must  have  necessarily  a  regular  succession  of  tones 
{ovdev  dtpojvovjy  otherwise  it  possesses  no  significance  {dvvofuv),  and 
he  who  speaks  is  as  one  using  a  foreign  language  (fidpPapog),  He 
therefore  recommends  the  Corinthians,  zealous  for  spiritual  gifts, 
to  strive  after  such  as  could  be  understood  by  the  church.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  expression  y^vrj  ffxjjvojv  (ver. 
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10)  refers  back  to  the  description  of  the  Charisma  in  xii.  28  yev^ 
yXdxjocJv,  I^eander  mp.ke8  it  relate  to  the  forms,  XaXelv,  'ngoaevx^adai^ 
rj)dXketv  (see  remarks  on  Acts  ii.  4-11),  and  undoubtedly  these  are 
to  be  understood  as  included.  But  the  name  yevri  yXuaodv  refers 
probably  to  the  form  in  which  the  Charisma  appeared,  the  real  speak- 
ing in  foreign  tongues,  as  at  the  Pentecost,  and  according  as  more  or 
fewer  foreign  languages  might  be  brought  into  use.  (See  the  re- 
marks on  xiii.  1.)  (In  ver.  10  el  tvxol  is  striking  ;  for  although  as 
shewn  in  xv.  37,  the  form  might  stand  for  "  as  it  were,  for  example," 
it  would  not  apply  here.  It  would  have  been  better  placed  in  this 
signification  at  ver.  7  when  speaking  of  instruments  of  music.  I 
therefore  agree  with  Billroth,  who  receives  this  expression,  like  the 
Attic  signification  of  lat^^  as  an  ironically  modest  form  of  a  decided 
assertion  in  this  sense  : '"  numerous  as  languages  are,  they  have 
nevertheless,  I  suppose,  their  signification." — Bleek  understands 
ovdiv^ "  every  rational  creature,"  but  it  is  better  referred  to  yevoq  ijMevQv, 
The  ^0cjvof  is  to  be  then  taken  pregnantly,  without  clear  definite  ut- 
terance,— In  ver.  12  Trvevfiara,  for  which  some  Codd.  incorrectly  read 
TTvevfiariKdj  is  equivalent  to  "  spiritual  gifts,"  the  cause  being  put  for 
the  effect.  The  plural  Trvevfiara  is  to  be  considered  substituted  for 
dtaipiaeig  -rrvevfuiTog,  and  Billroth,  as  also  more  recently  Wieseler,  er- 
roneously supposes  it  to  refer  alone  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  which  we 
have  already  condemned. — I  cannot  agree  with  Bleek  and  Billroth  in 
their  acceptation  of  Iva  irepiaaevTiTe  :  they  do  not  supply  avrciv  or  iv 
avToZf,  but  understand  it,  "  that  ye  may  be  abundant,  i,  c,  amply  con- 
tribute to  edification."  But  ver.  18  clearly  shews  that  the  apostle's 
meaning  was,  that  they  should  pray  that  to  the  one  may  be  added  still 
other  gifts,  particularly  those  of  interpretation  and  prophecy.  This 
seeking  to  advance  is  indicated  in  the  f^/rcZre,  Iva  nepioaevrjTe  [the 
reading  TrpotpTirevrp-e  facilitates  the  explanation,  but  is  a  correction 
rightly  as  to  the  sense  derived  from  the  context]  and  is  grounded 
upon  their  general  endeavour  to  possess  the  Charismata.) 

Vers.  13, 14. — Upon  this  foundation  then  the  apo.stle  proceeds  to 
exhort  those  speaking  with  tongues  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  interpre- 
tation, in  order  that  their  intelligence  (yov^)  may  be  no  longer  un- 
fruitful {&Ka^o^)  and  without  effect.  At  the  basis  of  this  argu- 
ment lies  the  principle,  though  not  expressly  stated,  that  it  is 
always  a  subordinate  condition,  if  the  vovf,  the  power  of  conscious- 
ness, loses  its  sway  in  man,  that  hence  regeneration  always  tends  to 
cultivate  this  power.  It  may  be  objected  to  our  explanation  of  Trpotr- 
tvx^oOoy  Iva  diepfjLTjvevi^i^  that  npotjeyx^^^^  appears  in  another  meaning 
in  vera.  14, 15.  This  has  occasioned  Billroth  after  Winer  to  explain 
thus  :  let  those  speaking  with  tongues  pray,  i.  e.,  exercise  this  gift, 
with  the  design  immediately  to  interpret.  But  Bleek  correctly  ob- 
jects to  this  that  Iva  dtepfirjevevxi  cannot  be  other\vise  understood  than 
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Bfl  containing  the  object  of  the  prayer.  It  would  lead  us  entirely 
astray  to  understand  if^ith  Usteri  Trvevjid.iiov  in  ver.  14  of  the  human 
spirit ;  for  the  vovg  is  the  human  spirit,  though  conceived  as  a 
faculty.  (See  my  Opusc.  Acad.,  p.  156,  seq.)  Bleek  has  already 
correctly  explained  Trvevfui  fiov  =  to  rrvcv/ia  Scot;  iv  ifioi.  In  the  ec- 
static state  of  those  speaking  with  tongues,  it  is  not  the  individual 
himself  that  spoke,  but  the  higher  power  through  him.  In  con- 
clusion, if  Billroth  again  discovers  here  an  identity  of  the  Divine 
and  human  spirit,  we  must  again  dissent  from  his  view.  The  human 
spirit  is  unquestionably  cUlied  to  the  Divine,  and  the  eye  with  which 
man  receives  the  beam  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  falls  upon  him  ; 
but  it  is  not  iderUical.     (See  on  Rom.  viii.  16.) 

Ver.  15. — To  state  then  his  meaning  in  brief,  Paul  declares  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  may  be  employed  along  with  the  exercise  of  con- 
sciousness. He  would  not  therefore  have  the  gift  of  tongues  dis- 
placed ;  it  is  only  to  be  rendered  more  fruitful  for  the  church  and 
improving  for  individual  living,  by  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the  con- 
scious gift  of  interpretation,  or,  better  still,  of  prophecy.  The  dative 
nvevfiaTi  and  vot  indicate  of  course  the  operating  cause  of  the  npoo^ 
evx£<yO(u  and  V^aAAfti^,  ecstatic  inspiration  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
active  in  consciousness.  Finally,  praying  (npoaevxecdcu)  and  sing- 
ing psalms  {rl>dXXeiv)  appear  to  have  been  different  forms  in  which  the 
yXwooat^  XaXelv  displayed  itself,  according  as  the  Charisma  revealed 
itself,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  prayer,  sometimes  in  a  poetic  or  mu- 
sical fashion.  In  ver.  26,  under  the  name  ipa?ifwv  ex^Vy  the  poetic 
form  is  treated  almost  like  a  proper  Charisma.  Certainly  these 
various  appearances  might  be  employed  to  elucidate  the  expression 
yivri  yhMjadv  (xii.  10,  28),  even  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  use  of  various  languages.  At  all  events  it  can  never  apply  to 
the  original  language.  But  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  the 
first  Christian  hymns,  such  as  according  to  Pliny  (Epist.  x,  96) 
were  sung  by  the  Christians  in  their  meetings,  owed  their  origin  to 
those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  that  form  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  called  ipaXfibv  exeiv.  (The  ti  ovv  Iotl  corresponds  only  to  the 
Latin  quid  ?  or  quid  Jam  ?  "  what  will  we  the.n  ?  what  is  really  our 
meaning  ?") 

Vers.  16-19. — Paul  again  returns  to  the  idea  in  ver.  2,  seg.,  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  cannot  edify  others.  In  its  relation  to  prayer 
he  says  the  hearer  cannot  say.  Amen  (which  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  was  pronounced  by  the  assembly),*  for  he  understands  not 
what  is  said.  (The  word  evXoyelv^  for  which  afterwards  ei;;%;ap«{7mi'  is 
used,  has  misled  Beza  to  the  idea  of  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  upon  no  occasion  was  the  Charisma  of  the  gift  of  tongues  ex- 

*  See  mj  Mon.  Hist  EccL  Ant.,  vol.  L,  p.  101,  yoL  iL,  p.  168,  for  the  passages  in  the 
Fathers  especially  referring  to  this  subject. 
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ercised  in  this  Sacrament.)**  The  apostle  ad(}s  for  the  same  reason, 
that  he  would  rather  speak  a  few  words  through  the  understanding 
{did  Tov^voog)  L  c,  by  means  of  prophecy,  than  many  with  tongues, 
although  these  gifts  were  at  his  command  more  than  at  theirs. 
This  assurance  is  certainly  remarkable.  We  might  imagine  that  in 
proportion  as  consciousness  increased,  the  susceptibility  to  ecstatic 
states  diminished ;  we  must  psychologically  admit  this  as  a  rule  ; 
this  equally  balanced  union  of  active  and  passive  functions  displayed 
in  Paul,  was  probably  but  rarely  witnessed.  We  are  shewn  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  that  a  state  of  ecstacy  was  not  unknown  to  him.  (In  ver.  16, 
the  form  6  dvairXri^v  rov  ro-nov  rov  16i6tov  is  difficult:  it  corres- 
ponds to  the  Hebrew  b  *  b^ipa  kW;  locum  alicujus  tmplere.  But  why 
this  circumlocution  ?  Why  does  not  Paul  write  at  once  6  Iduorrf^  ? 
Acts  iv.  13  has  the  expression  in  the  signification  of  "  unlearned," 
but  it  is  used  here,  as  ver.  24  plainly  shews,  since  the  ISi^Ttjg  is 
distinguished  from  the  unbeliever,  in  the  signification  of  layman,  as 
opposed  to  the  officiating  priest.  In  classical  speech,  I6i6n]g  also 
forms  a  contrast  to  dpx<»yi^  or  arparrfydg ;  the  common  soldiers  are  called 
l6iG)Tai,  [See  Epictet.  c.  23.  Xenophon  de  rep.  Lac.  x.  4.  Polyb. 
V.  60.]  If  we  consider  well  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
speaking  with  tongues  took  place,  it  will  be  evident  at  once  why 
Paul  could  not  write  6  ISidrrrjg,  but  was  obliged  to  employ  so  circui- 
tous a  form.  It  was  perfectly  possible  for  any  one,  a  layman,  in- 
vested with  no  ecclesiastical  office,  to  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
if  he  exercised  this  in  the  church,  he  was  for  the  moment  the  leader 
of  the  devotions,  the  liturgus.  AH  the  members  of  the  church,  even 
the  ministers,  deacons,  and  presbyters,  stood  for  the  time  to  those 
exercising  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  relation  of  laymen,  i.  e.,  the  re- 
ceiving portion  of  the  body.  But  as  they  were  not  really  in  them- 
selves the  laity,  Paul  employs  the  expression  suitable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  their  position,  6  dvanXTjpCjv  rbv  tSttov  tov  Idi^Tov^  he  who 
Jilleth  the  place,  etc.  Wieseler  understands  by  IdiwTijg  those  who 
were  not  furnished  with  the  gift  of  tongues  (see  as  above  p.  711, 
note),  but  that  is  not  strictly  correct.  He  also  who  possessed  this  gift 
would  occupy  the  place  of  an  MiwTT/f ,  when  he  himself  did  not  exer- 
cise it,  but  another  was  displaying  this  power.  Finally,  this  passage 
affords  ^striking  proof  that  the  contradistinction  of  clerus  and  laity 
did  not  arise  at  a  later  period  from  a  desire  of  dominion  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  but  was  an  original  Christian  distinction  introduced 
into  the  church  by  the  apostles  themselves.   The  names  alone  arose  at 

*  So  also  does  he  set  aside  Bleek's  observation,  that  fh>m  this  passage  it  may  be  per^ 
oeived,  tliat  as  yet  no  fixed  liturgical  prayers  were  in  use.  Tlie  prayer  of  those  speaking 
with  tong^DS  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  belonging  to  Divine  servioe ;  it 
was  merely  adjoined,  as  Trdpepyovj  to  the  established  service  conducted  by  the  presbytei; 
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a  later  period,  the  thing  was  from  the  very  beginning.   See  further  in 
the  explanation  of  the  pastoral  epistles.) 

Vers.  20-22. — The  apostle  then  considers  the  other  point  (see 
on  ver.  15),  the  furtherance  of  the  individual  spiritual  life.  He 
recommends  his  readers  to  grow  in  understanding,  and  to  observe 
how  the  gifts  stand  in  relation  to  each  other  ;  they  must  strive  to 
attain  unto  the  higher  gifts.  Speaking  with  tongues  is  a  gift  for 
children  in  spirit,  prophecy  for  men.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  while 
speaking  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  immediately  intimate  its  subordi- 
nate value  ;  the  yXu^aaig  Xdkdv  might  perhaps  become  a  means  to 
awaken  unbelievers,  a  sign  to  direct  them  to  the  mighty  powers 
present  in  the  church,  but  to  the  church  itself,  the  believing,  proph- 
ecy only  could  bring  a  true  blessing. — This  passage  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  difficult  in  this  discussion,  and  it  is  only  after 
mature  consideration  that  I  have  been  able  to  decide  upon  the 
course  of  thought  here  given.  Neander  has  proffered  an  entirely 
different  explanation,  in  which  Billroth  coincides.  Bleek  agrees 
essentially  with  me.  According  to  the  former  interpretation,  the 
dmarog  which  occurs  in  this  passage  (ver.  22)  applies  not  to  the  un- 
believers who  may  yet  believe  {mfidelis  negative)^  but  to  the  per- 
sistent unbeliever  (infidelis  privative) ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  employed  at  ver.  24  in  the  former  signification.  Thus  full  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  citation  ov6*  otrcog  elaaKovaovral  fiov,  "  nor  even  thus 
will  they  listen  to  me,"  cZc  (rrjimov  taken  to  denote  "  a  sign  of  re- 
buke," and  the  whole  thus  understood,  "  Be  men  in  understa.nd- 
ing  !  God  himself  has  intimated  in  his  Word,  that  tongues  serve 
for  a  rebuke  to  unbelievers  ;  prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  is  ap- 
pointed for  believers."  This  view  appears  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
that,  1,  the  reproof  implied  in  the  quotation  is  thus  retained  ; 
yet  that  is  of  little  importance,  as  Paul  pays  absolutely  no  re- 
gard to  the  connexion  of  the  passage  ;  and  2,  that  ver.  23  ap[)ears 
to  accord  better  with  it,  for  there  the  first  impression  which  the 
Charisma  of  yXdaacug  kaXelv  excites  upon  unbelievers,  is  that  of 
offence.  This  offence,  however,  does  not  arise  from  the  Charisma 
itself,  but  from  the  abuse  of  it ;  and  besides  the  disadvantages  of  this 
explanation  greatly  preponderate.  1st.  The  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  i-marog  is  harsh,  and  should  it  occur  it  must  necessarily 
be  indicated  in  some  way,  if  the  passage  is  to  be  intelligible.  2d. 
If  the  Divine  intention  in  the  gift  of  tongues  were  of  this  nature, 
viz.,  that  it  should  prove  a  means  of  punishment  for  stiff-necked 
unbelievers,  the  apostle  directly  labours,  by  the  directions  which  he 
gives,  to  counteract  this  intention.  He  then  must  have  said,  Speak 
diligently  with  tongues,  in  order  that  the  Divine  purpose  may  be 
fulfilled  ;  as  he  says  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cross  is  to  be  a  stumbling-block,  therefore  its  nature 
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may  not  be  hidden.  3rd.  There  exists  not  a  trace  that  such  an  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  the  tongues,  and  the  idea  of  a  punishment- 
Charisma  is  in  general  untenable :  all  the  gifts  of  grace  serve  for 
blessing  1  Lastly,  4th.  This  view  is  at  variance  with  the  ovS*  ovtcjc 
elaaKovoovTcu  fiovy  t.  e.,  ^^  not  even  in  this  manner  of  speech  do 
they  hear  me  ;"  for  the  language  implies  that  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing through  foreign  tongues  had  something  especially  calculated 
to  arouse  attention,  but  failed  when  the  heart  was  dead  to  holy  im- 
pressions. Thus  all  seems  to  confirm  our  view,  except  that  the 
quotation  is  of  more  limited  application  than  in  the  other  exposition. 
Still,  even  with  our  vie^^,  this  reference  does  not  entirely  disap- 
pear. Prophecy,  retains  still,  in  a  measure,  its  rebuking  character, 
in  so  far  as  Israel,  according  to  Paul,  appears  unbelieving,  and  un- 
susceptible to  the  influences  of  grace.  Still,  we  must  on  the  whole 
assume  that  the  general  freedom  of  the  apostle's  application  of  the 
passage  Isa.  xxviii.  11, 12,  leaves  no  difficulty  in  understanding* one 
feature  of  it  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Unquestionably  Wieseler  is  right 
in  supposing  (p.  736,  seq.)  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend  merely  to 
compare  the  gift  of  tongues  with  what  is  uttered  by  Isaiah,  but 
finds  this  Charisma  itself  described  in  the  prophetic  pages.  This  is 
shewn  by  his  independent  mode  of  rendering,  in  his  citation,  the 
Hebrew  text  into  Greek.  Yet  this  could  be  found  only  in  that  free 
typical  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  words  so  often  employed  by 
Paul.  (In  ver.  20  the  ncudla  and  riXetoi  refer  to  grades  in  spiritual 
development.  [See  thereon  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  13,  and  1  John  ii.  13, 
seq.]  It  may  be  inquired  why  <f>peai  and  not  vol  is  put.  The  ex- 
pression fppevi^  indicates,  in  scripture,  intellect  understanding^ 
vovf,  reason^  i.  c,  the  capacity  for  discerning  what  is  etemaL  [See 
my  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  159.]  But  here  the  precise  point  was  intellect- 
ual development,  employing,  in  a  fitting  manner,  the  powers  flow- 
ing from  the  higher  world,  to  the  salvation  of  the  whole. — ^In  ver. 
21,  vofiog  stands,  in  an  extended  sense,  for  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment. See  John  x.  34. — Isa.  xxviiL  11,  12,  is  certainly,  indeed,  a 
rebuke  against  Israel  and  Judah ;  but  Paul  does  not  employ  the  . 
passage  in  this  signification,  as  we  have  shewn  already,  but  so  as  to 
indicate  in  the  ov6*  ovrcjg  elaaKovoovrai  fiov  only  the  inferior  office  of 
the  Charisma  ;  speaking  with  tongues  cannot  produce  understand- 
ing, it  can  only  shew  the  way  to  it;  therefore  the  more  perfect  Cha- 
risma is  to  be  the  object  of  attainment.  The  quotation,  besides,  is 
not  only  freely  handled  as  to  its  purport,  but  also  as  to  its  form. 
The  LXX.  read  6id  (pavXiaiiov  ;:^eiAia)V,  dca  y^aorjg  krepag^  ore  AaA^jf- 
aovai  TO)  Aacj  tovtoj — koI  ovk  TjOtXTjaav  dKovetv.  Paul's  mode  of  citing 
the  words,  reminds  us  of  the  appearance  of  the  Charisma  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  at  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  4,  and  presupposes  manifestly  the 
idea  of  "  language,"  not  "  tongues." '  Paul  would  hardly  have  chosen 
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this  expression  if  he  had  been  unacquainted  with  the  employment 
of  several  languages  in  this  form  of  Charisma.  Wieseler  violently 
forces  his  hypothesis  upon  the  words,  instead  of  allowing  the  words 
to  modify  his  views. — The  form  krepoyXuHjaog  is  very  rare,  it  is  = 
0d{^a(H)Cj  one  who  speaks  in  a  foreign  language.  Paul  has  therewith 
expressed  the  Hebrew  n»te  -^ij^  "  by  (nations  of)  stammering  lip." 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  here  masculine  or  neuter,  but  the 
former  appears  preferable,  supplying  dv6p<ijTToig.  In  ver.  22  the 
phrase  jJ  npafnfeia  ov  roi^  dniaroigj  propJiecy  is  not  for  the  unbe-^ 
KeverSf  is  only  apparently  a  contradiction  of  vers.  24,  26.  It  forms 
the  antithesis  only  to  elg  oTifieZov.  Believers  need  such  no  longer, 
the  source  of  salvation  is  already  pointed  out  to  them,  where  it  is 
said  '^  tongues  are  not  for  believers,"  although  the  gift  of  tongues, 
viewed  in  itself,  can  never  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  the  faith- 
ful ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  said  of  prophecy,  that  it  is  not  for  the  un- 
believers, that  is  to  say  as  a  sign,  although,  considered  in  itself,  it 
may  prove  efficacious  in  respect  to  them.) 

Ver.  23. — The  correct  understanding  of  this  passage  requires 
that  the  emphasis  be  laid  on  rravre^,  all.  Paul  intends  to  say 
that  the  speaking  vrith  tongues  itself,  when  it  takes  place  in  reg- 
ular form,  cannot  offend,  but  only  its  exercise  by  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  But  even  this  form  of  its 
manifestation  (which  was  certainly  the  one  it  took  at  the  first 
festival  of  Pentecost)  is  not  absolutely  to  be  reproved,  and  the 
words  ovK  ipovatv  5ti  fMuveade ;  vnll  they  not  say  thai  ye  are  mad  f 
express  no  such  censure.  As  the  persons  under  consideration  are  un- 
believers, fuUveodai  can  only  mean  "  inspired  by  a  God  ;"  without  a 
-npwpTfrriq  the  utterance  of  a  iiavTig  cannot  be  understood  ;  a  degree 
of  blame  is  indeed  involved  in  the  ^rt  fiaiveaOe^  but  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  fix»m  what  is  commonly  supposed.  The  words  might 
be  somewhat  thus  paraphrased :  '*  If  unbelievers  enter  in,  they 
would  say,  we  perceive  certainly  that  ye  are  inspired  by  a  divinity 
but,  there  being  no  prophet  present,  we  do  not  understand  what 
the  god  says  to  us."  UalveoBcu  marks  undeniably  a  quick  and 
excited  manner  of  speaking :  the  expression  by  no  means  agrees . 
with  Wieseler's  supposition  that  the  individuals  gifted  with  the 
tongues  employed  scarcely  perceptible  sounds  and  tones,  and  his 
defence  of  the  opinion  (see  work  above  quoted,  p.  731)  is  in  a 
high  degree  forced.  Jit  Pentecost  the  manifestation  was  hardly 
in  gentle  whispers ;  and  had  the  gift  of  tongues  shewn  itself  as 
Wieseler  describes,  the  term  chosen  and  applied  to  it  would  have 
been  yka>aaaig  Xeyeiv^  utterance  being  implied  in  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  kakBiv,  (See  on  Rom.  iii.  19.)  The  combination 
Mu5t<u  ij  dmoToi  can  alone  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  laity  would  scarcely  so  express 
Vol.  IV.— 24 
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themselves,  although  unbelievers  certainly  might.  We  might  here 
take  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  of  many  expositors  that  l6tGm]g  stands 
here  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  ver.  26,  and  signifies  only 
"unlearned."  But  the  if  renders  this  sense,  both  here  and  in  ver. 
24,  entirely  untenable.  Learning  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  question  is  not  of  learning,  for  any  reference  to  foreign  lan- 
guages or  glosses  entirely  disappears.  What  a  combination,  too, 
is  this  "  unlearned  or  unbelievers!"  But  assuredly  we  might  un- 
derstand by  the  Iduirrjg  not  merely  those  who  themselves  possessed 
no  Charisma,  but  those  laymen  who  are  likewise  beginners  in  the 
Christian  life,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  riches  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  who  at  a  later  period  would  have  been  called  Catechu- 
mens.    What  follows  agrees  best  with  this. 

.  Vers.  24,  25. — If  all  prophesy,  no  such  ill  consequences  follow; . 
here  something  is  communicated  which  is  universally  intelligible, 
and  by  adapting  the  discourse  to  special  exigencies,  the  most  im- 
portant moral  results  may  be  produced.  This  description  is  taken 
from  the  life.  The  Gentiles  might  frequently,  from  simple  curios- 
ity, or  an  undefined  feeling  of  longing,  resort  to  the  Christian  as- 
semblies. The  inspired  discourses  they  then  heard  suddenly  unveiled 
to  them  their  inward  necessities,  their  sinfulness,  and  the  necessity 
for  redemption ;  and,  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  they 
sank  down,  confessing  that  of  a  truth  God  was  not  only  among  the 
Christians,  but  present  in  them.  This  is  seen  at  the  first  Pente- 
cost, when  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophecy  were  both  displayed 
in  the  apostles.  (Acts  ii.)  From  this  portraiture  we  see  clearly  that 
prophecy  bore  the  same  reference  to  the  discerning  of  spirits  (dw- 
K{>caig  TTi/evjuaTWv)  as  interpretation  to  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  both  were 
generally  united.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
is  in  itself  no  fruit  of  the  Trpo^reueiv,  but  only  of  the  discerning 
of  spirits  united  with  it.  (In  John  xvi.  8,  the  ^Ae>%«v  of  the 
Spirit  is  especially  brought  to  view. — Concerning  the  indwelling  of 
God  in  man  see  the  observations  on  John  xiv.  28.— On  ic^vTrra,  see 
at  iv.  5.) 

Vers.  26-28. — The  special  commands  and  directions  arising  out 
of  the  preceding  observations  then  follow.  Whoever  is  in  possession 
of  a  gift  may  bring  it  into  exercise  in  the  assembly,  but  only  so  as 
to  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  all.  Two  or  three  alone  were 
therefore  to  speak  with  tongues.  This  must  likewise  be  in  succes- 
sion, and  so  that  an  interpreter  made  their  meaning  available  for 
the  meeting.  If  none  were  present  possessing  this  gift,  then  the 
yX6oa€ug  hiX&v  was  to  converse  inwardly  with  God  without  making 
known  aloud  the  subject  of  his  contemplations.  In  these  verses 
everything  is  clear ;  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  apostle  pre- 
supposes the  capability  of  restraining  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
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even  in  those  who  only  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  in  whom 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  was  least  developed,  so  that  they  could 
of  themselves  keep  silence.  They  therefore  do  not  appear  as  per- 
fectly involuntary  instruments,  (In  ver.  26  the  ^aA^6v,  didaxqv 
«.  T.  A,,  ex^iv  does  not  simply  meau  to  be  in  possession  of  one  or 
other  Charisma,  but  also  to  have  the  feeling  that  the  Charisma  is  im- 
mediately about  to  display  itself  We  must  doubtless  suppose  that 
those  who  would  speak  announced  it  to  the  presbyters  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  that  these  secured  the  necessary  observance  of  precedence 
in  the  speakers.  The  forms  ^IniXfwVy  ykdoaav  ^x^iv^  do  not  therefore 
here  imply  to  possess  the  gift  of  poesy  or  of  tongues,  but  to  be 
aware  that,  in  consequence  of  being  possessed  of  the  gift,  they  had 
to  deliver  a  song  of  praise,  an  utterance  of  the  tongues.  In  the 
series  mentioned,  the  having  a  revelation  (anoKdkwpcv  ix^iv)  de- 
notes "  prophecy*'  (see  on  ver.  6),  consequently  four  gifts  are  enu- 
merated, and  the  'ipaXfibv  ^x^iv  indicates  a  special  form  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  '  Again,  no  definite  order  appears  in  the  mention  of  the 
gifts. — ^It  has  already  been  observed  on  ver.  15,  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable something  of  a  musical  character  was  connected  with  the 
poetic  form  of  the  Charisma ;  it  may  be  conjectured  that  those 
speaking  with  tongues,  deli;vered  their  psalms  with  singing,  or  per- 
haps as  recitative  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  Charisma  of  yvtoai^  (see  on 
xiL  8)  is  represented  in  the  established  course  of  Christian  life  by 
theology,  so  the  Charisma  of  speaking  with  tongues  was  by  Chris- 
tian poesy  and  church  singing. — The  tKoaroq  does  not  exactly  signify 
that  no  Christian  was  without  a  Charisma,  but,  among  those  hav- 
ing a  Charisma,  some  have  one,  some  another. — In  ver.  27,  mTa  dvo 
is  to  be  undeistood  "  by  twos,"  L  e.,  in  every  assembly  two,  and 
that  these  should  speak  successively,  i.  e.,  iva  [dpog^  and  not  at  the 
same  time.  By  this  means  the  impression  of  the  "  madness''  of  the 
entire  body  was  avoided,  and  the  beneficial  result  still  remained, 
viz.,  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  was  a  sign  to  unbelievers.  The 
cZf  6t€pfi7iveviTu)  in  ver.  27  is  not  favourable  to  Wieseler's  hypothesis. 
He  thus  explains  the  words  [see  work  already  quoted,  p.  720], 
"  Let  one,  not  several  at  a  time,  interpret."  But  according  to  his 
own  theory,  this  is  a  perfectly  superfiuous  direction ;  by  his  own 
shewing,  none  could  interpret  save  the  speaker  having  the  gift  of 
tongues.  In  order  to  evade  this  meaning,  he  therefore  arbitrarily 
interprets  the  words,  one  should  interpret  after  the  other,  as  one 
after  the  other  speaks  with  tongues.  But  the  words  evidently  con- 
vey the  precept,  that  they  should  not  speak  with  the  tongues,  unless 
one  at  least  was  in  the  assembly  who  could  interpret. — In  ver.  28, 
the  kavT(^  XaXeiv  koi  9«c3  corresponds  with  the  iavrov  olKodofielv  of 
ver.  4.) 

Vers.  29-31. — ^It  was  precisely  the  same  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
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here  also  they  were  not  all  to  speak  together,  but  in  succession,  that 
every  one  might  contribute  whatever  was  in  his  power  to  the  gen- 
eral edification.  Interpretation  was  of  course  not  necessary  to  the 
prophets ;  instead  of  this,  it  is  said,  ol  dXXoi  ^ccMQiviraHjav^  let  the 
rest  judge.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  the  general  remarks 
upon  ver.  1,  that  the  gift  of  Sccucpiaig  nvevfiaTiMiv  shews  that  the  pro- 
phets were  not  absolutely  a  pure  medium  of  the  Divine  Spirit; 
their  old  and  not  yet  sanctified  nature  admitted  much  that  had 
to  be  separated  (1  John  L  4).  It  was  only  in  the  apostles  that  the 
potency  of  the  Spirit  revealed  itself  with  a  power  so  mighty  and 
manifold,  that  error  retreated  before  it,  and  in  themiselves  the 
one  gift  immediately  supplied  another,  so  that  the  revelations  were 
subjected  to  no  further  didnptOLg,  We  may  very  probably  infer  that 
with  those  who  exercised  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  calm  and  clear- 
sighted interpreter  undertook  also  the  SioKpiaig.  (In  ver.  29  the 
article  in  ol  AXXoi  admits  a  reference  to  other  not  exactly  active  pro* 
phets,  but  not  to  all  persons  who  were  present,  Ver.  87  decidedly 
confirms  this  supposition.) 

Vers.  82,  38.^-As  it  were  to  prove  the  practicability  of  these 
directions,  the  apostle  concludes  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that 
according  to  God's  will  and  command,  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets,  i.  e.,  the  prophets  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  impelled  by  the  spirit  without  restraint  (<l>ep€od(u)j  but 
should  rather  conduct  with  regularity,  and  in  perfect  consciousness, 
the  higher  powers  existing  in  them  (dyeadai).  (See  thereon  the  re- 
marks on  Bom.  viii.  14.)  This  is  founded  upon  that  conformity 
to  law  resting  in  the  Divine  Being  (f^"?^  =  To^'t?,  vor.  40),  which 
excludes  all  disorder  {dKaraaraala)^  and  therefore  could  admit 
nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  exercise  of  the  gifts.  This  important 
principle  places  an  effectual  bar  to  all  enthusiasm  and  every  fanati- 
cal attempt,  and  especially  checks  the  attributing  any  undue  im- 
portance to  somnambulism  or  other  ecstatic  conditions  which  prevail 
in  the  absence  of  self-consciousness.  All  fanatics  have  ever  asserted 
that  the  Spirit  impels  them,  and  has  commanded  this  or  that.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul's  representation,  the  spirit  (even  presupposing  that 
it  is  holy)  is  not  only  to  yield  to  an  examination  of  its  utterances, 
but  the  prophet  who  is  filled  with  the  Spirit,  shall  also  not  yield 
himself  implicitly  to  the  higher  power ^  hut  he  himself  shall  direct  it. 
But  we  may  ask,  according  to  this  principle  is  not  the  Divine  rendered 
subordinate  to  the  human  ?  This  is  only  apparently  the  case,  for 
that  which  in  the  prophet  rules  over  the  Spirit  is  in  effect  only  the 
Divine  in  another  form  of  revelation.  In  his  highest  potency  the 
Spirit  always  reveals  himself  as  personal  consciousness  ;  every  condi- 
tion in  which  this  disappears  or  appears  disturbed  must  be  gradually 
overpowered  and  elevated  into  a  clear  perception.     That  the  mighty 
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powers  generated  by  the  gospel  should  at  the  commencement  in- 
toxicate,  as  it  were,  the  infant  church,  and  excite  a  tumult  of 
beatific  emotions,  was  no  more  than  naturaL  It  was  thus  with  the 
susceptible  Corinthians ;  they  were  overpowered  by  the  delicious 
treasures  of  God's  house,  and  rejoiced  as  though  they  were  akeady 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  But  this  marriage-feast  of  love,  this  joy- 
ous, happy  commencement  of  Christ's  influence  on  humanity,  could 
and  might  not  continue ;  the  prophets  must  be  rulers  over  their 
spirits ;  the  great  struggle  after  the  conscious  knowledge  of  God 
must  arise  which  was  to  pervade  the  church,  and  is  still  maintained 
in  it,  in  order  that  the  Lord  may  not  only  be  in  us,  but  we  also  in 
him. 

Vers.  34,  35. — The  deviation  of  the  Corinthians  from  the  right 
exercise  of  the  Charismata  was  further  shewa  in  permitting  women 
who  were  possessed  of  the  gifts  (for  such  alone  can  be  intended)  to 
speak  in  public.  This  is  reproved  by  the  ai^stle,  appealing  likewise 
to  the  word  of  God  (Gen.  iii.  16).  Women  were  to  be  submissive  to 
their  husbands  in  all  things,  and  to  learn,  but  not  to  teach.  To 
what  purpose,  we  may  then  ask,  were  they  endowed  by  Otod  with  the 
gifts,  if  they  were  prohibited  the  exercise  of  them  ?  Thus  we  read  in 
Acts  xxi.  9  that  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. To  this  we  answer,  they  might  apply  these  gifts  to  their 
own  private  edification  (xiv.  4),  or  employ  them  in  an  unostentatious 
manner  for  others,  but  not  in  public  assemblies.  (In  ver.  84  AoAeZv 
is  to  teach,  to  instruct  See  John  vii,  46,  xii.  48  ;  Heb.  i  1. — The 
hrnerQwrrrfa  has  reference  to  ecclesiastical  statutes.  See  xi.  16. — 
Lachmann  has  given  the  preference  to  the  readings  hnT^nerai  and 
vTToraffataOfMJcnfy  which  I  should  also  recommend  did  it  not  appear 
improbable  that  the  more  difficult  and  usual  form  had  arisen  out  of 
the  more  easy.) 

Vers.  36,  37. — ^The  great  stress  which  the  apostle  lays  on  this 
precise  point  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Corinthians  had  proved 
themselves  especially  stubborn  in  liiis  particular.  Perhaps  some 
women  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  their 
exercise  of  this  power  had  been  the  source  of  mudi  joy.  So  much 
the  more  Paul  feels  called  upon  to  remind  them,  that  they  (the 
Corinthians)  receiving  the  word  of  God  through  the  agency  of 
teachers,  must  conduct  themselves  in  all  things  agreeably  to  the 
general  custom  of  the  church  and  (what  was  certainly  in  his  mind, 
if  not  uttered)  his  apostolic  commands.  Those  likewise  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  possessors  of  spiritual  gifts  were  especially  called 
upon  for  obedience  in  this  particular,  as  his  admonition  regarded  not 
nis  opinion,  but  a  decided  commandment  of  the  Lord.  (See  on  this 
the  Comm.  on  viL  1.)  He  who  chose  to  ignore  such  a  commanxL 
thereby  perilled  his  salvation. — Billroth  has  justly  observed,  that 
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this  was  said  with  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  last  point,  thai 
WDinen  were  not  to  teach  publicly.  Paul  had  certainly  no  commu- 
nication from  the  Lord  regarding  the  other  rules  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Charismata.  For  this  reason  the  reading  received 
by  Lachmann  Sti  rov  Kvpiov  iarlv  ivrokrj  ib  preferable.  The  plural 
has  i)een  substituted  by  those  transcribers  who  applied  the  principle 
in  tbe  text  to  the  whole  contents  of  chap,  xiv,  (Concerning  narav^ 
Taw  see  XL  11. — If  TryevfiaTuco^  is  here  distinct  from  npo^rrfg^  it 
seems  certainly  to  indicate  not  only  the  yXtDaacug  XaXQv  (as  Baur, 
p.  644,  considers),  but  all  forms  of  the  Charismata,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  words  being,  "  If  any  possess  the  gift  rf  prophecy, 
or  any  other  gift  of  the  Spirit."  The  possession  of  any  spirit- 
tuil  gift  supposes  in  the  possessor  a  certain  faculty  for  discerning 
the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  others. — '^myiv6aKeiv 
bas  here  the  additional  signification  "  to  acknowledge,"  which  form 
of  expression  has  something  of  indulgence,  Paul  assuming  by  it 
that  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians  would  not  wilfully  strive  against 
God.)  ^ 

Vers.  39,  40. — With  a  retrospective  glance  at  xiv.  1,  xiL  81,  the 
apostle  now  concludes  his  copious  dissertation  by  again  urging  to 
diligent  prayer  (for  only  so  can  the  fi^Aovv  exhibit  itself  in  regard  to 
the  gifts  of  grace),  for  the  gift  of  Trpo^jp-eta  :  the  speaking  with 
tongueki  on  the  contrary  he  barely  permits,  and  commands,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  observance  of  decency  (antithesis  of  the  unseem- 
liness of  women's  speaking  in  the  assembly,  ver.  85)  and  order  (in 
opposition  to  the  irregular  spefJiing  all  at  once,  ver.  27,  seq.)  (The 
reading  in  ver.  89  accepted  by  Lachmann,  nal  to  ^aXelv  [iti  K<»)^i£re 
)ku>aa<ug  or  ^v  yXwaacu^y  can  only  be  considered  an  error  of  transcrij)- 
tiun  in  the  Codd.  In  no  single  passage  is  yXuioaaiq  separated  from 
Xakdv^  but  tv  ykuxraai^  XaXdv  never  occurs  as  the  name  of  the 
Charisma  [which  would  support  Bleeps  hypothesis] ;  for  in  ver.  19 
tv  yXuxJo-Q  is  to  be  understood  iv  ;^a()/(7/zaTt  tu)v  yAwaawv. — Baur  (p. 
G40j  concludes  from  the  iirj  Kwkvere^  that  there  were  persons  in 
Corinth  who  desired  the  suppression  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abuses  that  it  produced,  But  this  supposition  is 
not  sufhciently  warranted  ;  it  appears  more  likely  that  Paul  added  . 
this  in  conclusion,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding 
of  his  opinions,  as  that  he  would  altogether  banish  the  gift  id 
tongues.) 


PART  FOURTH 

(XV.  1— XVL  24.) 
§  12.  Ths  Besurrection  of  the  Bodt.* 
(XV.  1-58.) 

This  likewise  very  important  section  contains  first  (\^r8.  1-11) 
the  information  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which,  as 
an  historical  fact,  is  perfectly  ascertained,  belongs  essentially  to  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Next,  the  importance  of  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection  for  Christians  especially  is  set  forth  (vers.  12-24). 
and  it  is  shewn  that  our  belief  of  our  own  resurrection  resting  on 
that  of  Christ,  any  doubt  of  the  one  must  affect  our  faith  in  the 
other  as  a  natural  consequence.  Such  sceptics  were  to  be  found 
even  in  Corinth  (ver.  12),  and  the  apostle  warns  others  against  their 
seductions  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  (vers.  83,  34).  Paul  finally 
illustrates  the  manner  of  the  resurrection  (vers.  85-58)  and  the 
glorification  of  the  material,  by  the  analogy  of  the  germinating 
grain  of  com,  proving  that  in  the  resurrection  the  perishable  body 
becomes  imperishable.  This  corporeal  change  would  be  experienced 
by  all,  even  those  who  were  living  at  the  Lord's  second  coming ;  and 
death  would  be  finally  conquered,  and  everlasting  life  brought  to 
light  only  by  this  glorious  transformation. 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter  shews  us  that 
not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (mentioned  in 
Hob.  vi.  2  as  one  of  the  principles-  of  Christianity),  but  that  also 
the  /act  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  belonged  essentially  to  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  Christian  antiquity.  As  Christianity  is  based  in  general 
upon  history,  and  indeed  not  upon  human  but  sacred  history,  on  acts 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much 
ezegetic  comment,  in  consequence  of  the  investigations  instituted  concerning  eschatology 
and  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  particular.  The  principal  works  besides  Krabbo's 
well-known  work  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  compared  with  Man's  Criticism  (in  the 
Theol  Mitarbeiten  by  Pelt  pt.  2),  WeigeFs  Athandlung  iiber  die  urchristliche  Unsterblich- 
keit£lehre  (Stud.  1836,  pt  3,  4),  Lange  Abcr  die  Aufersiehung  des  Fleischos  (idem,  183d,  , 
pt  3),  and  ISine  Kritik  der  Schriflen  von  Weisse,  Goechel,  Fichte,  by  Jul  M tiller,  which 
were  called  forth  by  Richtef  s  treatise  on  the  last  things  (idem,  1835,  pt  3).  Purely  8pe<y 
ulative  wri^ngs,  such  afl  those  recently  examined  by  MiUler  and  others,  are  of  course  not 
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of  the  living  Gh>d,  which  as  such  are  the  emhodied  revelation  of  the 
most  elevated  ideas,  so  particularly  upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
as  the  great  keystone  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  of  which  the  ascension 
was  the  necessary  consequence.  (See  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxviii  1 ; 
Acts  L  11.)  The  apostles  therefore  first  appear,  not  as  teachers,  but 
witnesses;  they  deliver  what  they  have  experienced,  or,  like  Paul, 
received.  But  as  at  xi.  23,  so  here  the  napaXofjipdveiv  employed  of 
Paul  himself,  signifies  not  a  receiving  fi*om  men,  but  from  the  Lord 
himself.  The  apostle  first  recommends  his  readers  to  hold  fast  that 
which  he  has  delivered  to  them,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  err 
with  respect  to  it.  (In  ver.  1,  yvwp/^o)  signifies  in  its  connexion  "  to 
call  back  to  remembrance."  The  evayyikiov  refers  here  particularly, 
as  ver.  3,  seq.,  shews,  to  the  joyful  message  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  by  which  his  great  work  was  sealed. — 'EarrJKaTe  has 
as  usual  a  present  meaning.  The  apostle  indulgently  considers  the 
Corinthians  as  yet  maintaining  the  faith  unshaken,  or  barely  threat- 
ened with  danger  ;  the  el  Karixere  [ver.  2]  alludes  to  this  hazard  of 
their  salvation.  Tho. construction  of  the  whole  sentence  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  attraction,  so  that  the  words  must  regularly  run  thus : 
yvo)pi^(jj  vfuv  Tcvi  X&Y<f>  [in  what  form  of  doctrine]  to  evayyeXiov  tvjjy^ 
yeXiadfirpf. — The  concluding  phrase  iKTog  el  firj  k  t.  A.  refers  only  to 
the  acj^eade.  [See  concerning -the  pleonastic  form  ^.kt(^  el  fi^  on  xiv. 
5.]  It  follows  of  course  that  Karexeiv  is  to  be  understood  not  merely 
as  preserving  in  the  memory,  but  holding  fast  in  a  living  faith.) 

Vers.  3, 4. — This  passage,  in  connexion  with  Eph.  iv.  4,  6  ;  Heb. 
vi.  1,  seq.;  1  John  iv.  2,  constitutes  the  creed  of  the  apostolic  church, 
lu  those  passages  the  various  doctrines  respecting  the  Redeemer 
personally  are  taken  for  granted,  but  here  they  are  stated,  and  other 
doctrines  are  not  especially  mentioned.  The  "  first  things"  (Trpwra), 
among  which  he  names  the  following  points,  are  the  foundations  or 
elements  {depLeXia,  oTocxela)  adduced  at  Heb.  vi.  1,  seq.  The  expres- 
sion npciTa  thus  signifies  not  the  beginnings  but  the  important  points 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Christ's  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
are  the  objects  which,  in  accordance  with  his  purpose,  are  held  up 
to  view  by  Paul ;  his  burial  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  decided 
consummation  of  death ;  this  is  not  therefore  expressly  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  although  Isa.  iiL  9  might  be  alleged  in 
confirmation.  Death  and  resurrection  are  on  the  contrary  necessary 
correlatives.  Resurrection  presupposes  death,  death  without  resur- 
rection following  could  not  warrant  salvation,  nor  a  death  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  (By  the  addition  "  according  to  the  Scriptures," 
Paul  intends  to  represent  the  preaching  of  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
80  that  the  latter  were  renounced  if  the  resurrection  were  denied. 
With  reference  to  the  death,  he  evidently  had  in  mind  such  pas- 
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Bages  as  Ps.  xxii.  j  Isa.  liii.,  and  it  is  possible  that,  with  reference  to 
the  resurrection,  typical  prophecies;  such  as  the  history  of  Jonah 
[see  on  Matth.  xii.  40,  vi.  4],  to  which  also  Ps.  xvi.  10,  and  Hosea  vi 
1,  2,  might  he  added,  presented  themselves.) 

Vers.  5-8. — Paul  now  mentions  a  series  of  distinct  appearances 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  ireality  of  the  fact.  These  have  been 
iDdividually  considered  and  commented  upon  in  the  account  of  the 
resuiTection  given  in  Matth.  xxviii.  1,  seq.,  as  well  as  the  statement 
which  so  decidedly  speaks  against  any  mythic  view  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  several  of  the  five  hundred  brethren  who  saw  the  risen 
Redeemer  were  still  living.  The  gospel  record  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  appearance  to  James.  Without  doubt  it  is  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  who  is  meant,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  who,  according  to  John  vii.  5,  could  not  believe  in  Jesus. 
This  appearance  might  have  convinced  him  of  Christ's  divinity,  for 
we  find  him  ever  after  (see  on  Acts  i.  14)  in  the  company  of  the 
apostles.  On  the  circumstance  of  Paul's  classing  with  the  others 
the  appearances  vouchsafed  to  himself,  see  on  Acts  i.  9-11. — ^In  ver, 
8,  iKTfXjjfia  =  ^^.,  is  unripe  fruit,  untimely  birth,  from  iKTirpCyoKuv,^ 
The  context  shews  upon  what  ground  the  apostle  so  styles  himseK) 

Vers.  9,  10. — The  remembrance  of  his  persecution  of  the  church 
accompanies  the  apostle  throughout  his  life.  He  expresses  himself 
here  as  in  Eph.  iii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  15. — But  with  the  greatness  of  his 
sin  kept  pace  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  mercy ;  the  enemy  of 
Jesus  was  called  to  be  his  apostle,  and  he,  obeying  the  summons 
with  faith,  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all,  or  rather  grace 
working  through  him.  This  remark  was  here  necessary,  to  confute 
the  antagonists  of  his  authority.  It  has  been  already  observed  (at 
Rom.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  420)  that  the  greater  eflBciency  of  Paul  was  in  a 
threat  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  fallen  from  their 
'^Dcation,  The  Twelve  being  especially  appointed  for  them,  their 
field  of  labour  was  necessarily  circumscribed.  That  the  words  ofbic 
iyu)  de,  d?.X*  i}  x^^^  "^^  0eoi5,  do  not  abrogate  liberty  needs  no  proof. 
Augustine,  rather,  is  perfectly  right,  when  he  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sage. Nee  gratia  Dei  sola^  nee  ipse  solus,  sed  gratia  cum  illo  ! 

Ver.  11. — ^Paul  now  proceeds  to  state  expressly  the  perfect  har- 
mony subsisting  between  himself  and  the  other  apostles,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  supposing  that  in  this  respect  there  existed 
a  difierence  of  doctrine  between  them  ;  this  m^kes  the  irregularities 
of  ialse  teachers  the  more  apparent.  We  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty irom  these  slight  allusions,  that  the  opposition  offered  to 
Paul  and  his  authority  by  parties  in  Corinth  had  not  assumed  so 

*  Fritzschei  in  his  Diss,  in  Epist  il  ad  Corinth,  p.  60,  note,  has  well  proved  that 
Schiiltbess  is  mistakou  In  supposing  that  the  Urpofia  should  be  translated  "  posthumou% 
bom  in  old  age." 
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decided  a  form  when  the  first  epistle  was  written  as  when  the  sec-- 
ond  was  sent^  in  which  he  (chap.  xL  12)  expresses  himself  far  more 
stroDgly. 

Ver.  12. — The  error  of  these  persons  is  thus  expressed  :  some 
among  you  say  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Xiyovoi  nve^ 
iv  vfilv^  oTi  dvdoraoiq  veKpCjv  ovk  Sotiv),  The  "  some  among  you/* 
does  not  allow  of  being  referred  to  foreigners,  who  had  only  for 
some  time  resided  in  Corinth  ;  it  signifies  members  of  the  church. 
But  the  words,  "  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead"  {dvdarcuji^  vc- 
KpCjv)  cannot  possibly  mean  that  Jesus  is  not  risen  from  the  dead, 
for  iic  vsKpCiv  would  then  be  employed,  but  that  the  general  resur- 
rection looked  for,  will  not  take  place.  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (§  1)  it  has  been  already  observed  that  we 
may  not  regard  Epicureans,  nor  former  Sadducees  as  promulgators 
of  this  view,  for  neither  of  these  sects  exercised  any  demonstrable 
influence  on  the  church.  Billroth  likewise  remarks  very  appositely 
that  ver.  32  is  entirely  against  this  assumption,  for  it  states  that 
the  very  defenders  of  the  view  themselves  abhorred  such  a  principle, 
<t>dy(M>fiev  /cat  mtjjfiev  k,  t.  A,  The  favourers  of  the  doctrine  are  there- 
fore unquestionably  to  be  found  among  the  partizans  of  Christ. 
(See  Introd.  to  this  Epistle,  §  1.)  These,  imbued  with  a  Gnostic, 
spiritualizing  bias,  might  easily  take  offence  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  in  which  they  discovered  a  gross  materialism.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  like  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  they  understood  the  resur- 
rection spiritually.  Of  these  it  is  said,  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  Xeyovreg  t7)p 
dvaoToaiv  fjdri  yeyovevcu,  saying  that  the  resui^rectionj  etc.,  which, 
without  doubt,  signifies  that  they  regarded  the  spiritual  quickening 
of  the  world,  effected  through  Christ,  as  the  promised  resurrection. 
We  should  then  only  question  as  to  how,  with  such  principles,  these 
heretics  understood  Christ's  resurrection  ?  The  whole  discussion 
shews  that  they  did  not  deny  this,  for  Paul's  argument  is  always 
this :  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  cannot  Christ  have 
arisen.  This  argument  is  intelligible  only  as  we  supply  '*  which  ye 
surely  acknowledge,  which  ye  surely  cannot  have  denied."  We 
must  therefore  doubtless  believe  that  the  false  teachers  had  not  yet 
developed  their  views  as  a  perfect  system ;  this  would  have  led 
them  to  a  docetic  conception  of  the  entire  life  of  Jesus,  as  developed 
from  the  same  principles  at  a  later  period.  But  if  they  had  already  at 
that  time  uttered  such  opinions,  Paul  would  immediately  have  more 
decidedly  opposed  them,  and  required  their  excommunication.  Bill- 
roth has  expressed  himself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  upon  this  pas- 
sage. He  asserts  that  the  same  apprehension  prevailed  in  Corinth 
which  had  arisen  in  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iv.  15,  seq.)  These  be- 
lievers feared  that  believers  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
would  have  no  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and*  he  thinks  that 
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individuals  in  Corinth  entertained  the  same  opinion.  But  between 
the  position  of  the  Thessalonians  and  these  partizans  of  Christ  there 
existed  a  very  essential  diflference  ;  for  the  former,  who  were  scarcely 
converted,  and  had  enjoyed  only  for  a  few  weeks  apostolic  instruc- 
tion, were  in  uncertainty  concerning  the  course  of  events  in  the 
establishing  of  Gbd's  kingdom.  They  hesitated  not  in  general  as 
to  the  reaurrection,  but  doubted  if  their  dead  would  arise  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  in  a  word  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  resurrection  was  unknown  to  them.  But  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  two  individuals  named  Hymenaeus  and 
Philetus,  dovhted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  itself.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  it,  but  held  it  to  be  a  Jewish  materializing 
doctrine,  and  believed  in  a  pure  continuing  of  the  spirit  without 
material  covering,  whose  union  with  the  spirit  appeared  to  them 
probably  as  pollution.  If  Billroth's  supposition  were  correct,  Paul 
would  have  conducted  his  argument  in  a  manner  very  inappropriate ; 
for  the. remark  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  Paul,  that  the  dead 
arise,  but  the  living  shall  be  changed  (vers.  51,  52),  should  have 
been  the  main  subject  of  the  entire  dissertation,  which  in  fact  is  de- 
voted to  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  in  general.  Finally,  the  opin- 
ions of  Miiller  (Stud.  1835,  part  iii.,  p.  748,  note)  and  Weizel  (idem, 
1836,  part  iv.,  p.  909)  that  the  passages  found  in  our  chapter  war- 
rant the  inference  that  no  difference  is  made  in  the  New  Testament 
between  dvdcraaig  veKpQv  and  ««  veicpCjv  are  clearly  erroneous.  For 
where  dvdcToai^  veicpwv  occurs  (vers.  13,  21,  42)  it  refers  exclusively 
to  the  general  awakening  of  the  dead,  the  language  thus  according 
perfectly  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  me  ;  but  where  the.  special 
reference  is  to  Christ  (ver.  12),  bk  vsKgcjv  is  correctly  applied. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Paul  then  draws  the  most  important  deductions 
from  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  Christ  cannot 
be  risen.  These  affect  first  the  apostles,  for  then  their  preaching 
could  be  nothing^  and  their  faith  even  vain.  It  is  evident  that  this 
argument  has  force  only  if  the  resurrection  is  understood  as  a  glorifica- 
tion of  the  body,  and  therefore  an  overcoming  of  death,  as  already 
laid  down  on  Matth.  xxviii.  1.  Had  the  apostle  only  thought  of  a 
reanimation  of  the  body  without  a  substantial  change  in  it,  Jesus 
might  be  reanimated  without  proving  at  all  a  general  resurrection, 
even  as  Lazarus  was  reanimated  in  an  unusual  manner,  but  only 
subsequently  to  die  again.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dvdardaig  is 
understood  as  a  glorifying  of  the  material,  the  restoration  of  a  spir- 
itual body  (aw/itt  rrvevfrnTiKov)^  and  yet  this  should  be  asserted  to  be 
absolutely  impossible,  then  of  course  also  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
himself  is  denied,  or  can  be  maintained  only  in  violation  of  our  own 
principles.  Billroth  is  therefore  perfectly  right  when  he  draws  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  urging  Christ's  essential  likeness  to 
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man ;  otherwise  it  might  be  said,  Christ  can  have  an  advantage 
beyond  all  other  men  ;  he  may  have  arisen  as  a  distinguishing 
sign  :  it  does  not  follow  that  others  also  must  rise  again.  But  his 
resurrection  had  to  do  with  the  real  human  body ;  if,  then,  it  is  im- 
possible that  this  should  be  glorified,  so  also  in  the  case  of  Christ's 
body  and  the  converse.  (I  prefer  the  reading  nitrng  ^fidv  to  the  more 
usual  vfjuov.  The  latter  might  easily  have  been  adopted  here  from 
ver.  17.  The  ^fuov  facilitates  considerably  the  course  of  thought,  as 
it  thus  exhibits  Paul  first  dilating  on  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
a  doctrine  to  the  apostles,  and  then  proceeding  to  its  influence  on 
the  whole  church.     See  on  vers.  17, 18.) 

Ver.  15. — ^A  condition  is  now  supposed  highly  derogatory  to  the 
apostles,  which  is  again  introduced  with  6e  mi.  The  apostles 
would  be  false  witnesses,  having  testified  of  a  fiwt  as  performed  by 
God  which  he  had  not  willed,  if  the  assertion  of  the  antagonists 
were  well  grounded.  The  idea  is  thus  carried  out  in  three  successive 
steps.  First,  it  is  merely  said  that  the  preaching  of  the  apostles, 
drawing  its  power  chiefly  firom  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection, 
would  be  without  effect,  and  their  labour  consequently  vain.  Next, 
their  personal  belief  would  be  void,  if  Christ  were  not  arisen.  Last- 
ly, they  would  be  even  false  witnesses,  sinners,  if  they  testified  to  a 
fact  which  could  not  have  taken  place.  It  is  thus  seen  how  the 
reading  mari^  vfitov  (ver.  14)  interrupts  the  connexion.  (The  ex- 
pression tpet;6ofidpTvpeg  tov  Beov  is  best  explained  with  Grotius  by 
"  witnesses  who  misemploy  the  name  of  God  as  testimony  ;"  so  that 
the  Kara  tov  Oeov  which  follows  is  epexegeticaL  Billroth,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  the  genitive  as  gen.  subj.  "  witnesses  of  God, 
who,  however,  are  false  witnesses  ;"  but  this  interpretation  appears 
to  me  not  void  of  difficulty. — The  elnep  dpa^  "if  otherwise,  as 
ye  maintain,"  argues  c  concesais.  With  the  doctrine  [see  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  8,  a,  Billroth  also  agreeing]  that  dpa  is  specially  em- 
ployed in  proofs  drawn  from  the  statements  of  others,  I  cannot 
coincide.  In  this  p)ace  dpa  is  certainly  not  a  conclusive  particlo, 
but  an  expression  of  astonishment,  which  is  the  proper  original  sig- 
nification of  the  word  [see  Hartung's  Partikellehre,  vol.  L,  p.  422], 
so  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood,  "  if  it  were  otherwise,  as  ye 
strangely  suppose,"  etc.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  then  proceeds  to  generalize  his  statement, 
and  proves  to  his  readers,  that  if  there  is  no  resurrection  their  own 
faith  is  as  nothing,  for  neither  they  nor  those  believers  already  dead 
could  have  forgiveness  of  sins. — {'AnoXiaOcu  =  iv  dn<M}Xel^  elvcu  stands 
parallel  with  the  iv  dfiapTiaic  elvcu,)  Finally,  if  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  appears  linked  to  the  resurrection,  and  not  to  the  death  of 
Chnst,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  two  are  necessary 
oorrelatives  ;  the  resurrection  is  equivalent  to  death,  vanquished  by 
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the  resmrectioDy  and  death  is  equivalent  to  resurrection^  by  which 
death  is  annulled.    (See  remarks  on  Rom.  v.  25.)  ^ 

Vers,  19,  20. — If,  therefore,  there  were  no  resurrection,  and  con- 
sequently no  kingdom  of  God,  no  restoration  of  Paradise,  the  Chris- 
tians sacrificing  everything  in  this  life  in  order  to  gain  all  in  the 
next,  were  the  most  miserable  of  men.  But  Christ  being  security 
for  our  resurrection,  the  first-fruits  only  of  those  who  slept,  the  res- 
urrection had  commenced  with  him.  Billroth  justly  remarks  that 
o.7za(»x^  T<2v  KeKotfiTffiivcjv  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  simple  apposition  to 
Christ,  but  as  the  predicate  of  the  whole  sentence  :  Christ  arose  as 
first-fruits,  t.  e.,  in  order  to  be  the  first-fruits.  Regarded  from  our 
modem  point  of  view  the  idea  is  startling  ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
apostle  might  be  answered  :  if  the  body  is  not  raised,  assuredly  the 
spirit  of  man  may  yet  continue  to  exist-;  and  for  him  it  is  not  indif- 
ferent whether  the  life  of  the  man  has  been  one  of  stem  self-denial, 
or  self-indulgence.  But  the  apostle  by  no  means  recognizes  the 
possibility  of  existence  as  a  pure  spirit  without  bodily  organs  ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  name  are  alike  un- 
known to  the  entire  Bible  ;  and  indeed  with  justice,  because  a  per- 
soruU  consciousness  in  created  beings  necessarily  presupposes  the 
limitations  of  body.*  The  modern  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not 
materially  difierent  from  the  supposition  that  the  soul  flows  back, 
like  a  drop  into  the  great  sea  of  universal  life.  It  is  indeed  in  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  our  doctrine  that,  even  according  to  the 
Bible  view,  the  soul  is  to  be  regarded  as  existing  independently  in 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  But  first,  con- 
sciousness in  this  state,  at  least  with  many,  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  sort  of  twilight,  for  which  reason  the  dead  are  called  KeKoifirifii- 
voij  sleeping,  without,  however,  our  being  required  to  assume  in  this 
case  an  absolute  unconsciousness,  as  did  the  \l}vxorrTavvvxioi  (psycho- 
pannychites);  secondly,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  certain  relation 
is  always  maintained  between  the  elements  of  the  body  and  the 
separated  soul,  intimate  in  proportion  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
oigan  which  had  invested  the  soul  on  earth.  (See  further  on  this 
subject  in  my  Opusc.  TheoL,  Diss,  vii.,  p.  165,  seq.)  Lastly,  as 
Christ  here  is  styled  dnapxrj  rdv  KEKoifiTjfiivcjVy  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  sleepy  so  in  Kev.  i.  5 ;  OoL  i.  16,  6  irpc^orSKog  rtov  veKpuv,  the 
first-born  of  the  dead.  Enoch  and  Elias  tasted  not  of  death.  (Gen. 
V.  24  ;  2  Kings  ii.  11.)  In  the  dnapx^  is  not  only  contained  the  idea 
of  the  first,  the  earliest,  but  also  that  of  the  most  costly,  and  as  such 
dedicated  to  God. 

Vers.  21,  22. — ^In  the  same  manner  as  in  Rom.  v.  12,  seq.  (to 

the  explanation  of  which  I  beg  to  refer),  only  that  there  the  refer- 

*  See  Usteri's  remark  in  the  Paul  Lehrbegr.,  p.  365,  and  the  passage  there  quoted 
^txn  Athenagoras  de  Resurrect  a  25. 
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ence  is  pre-eminently  to  spiritual  life,  Adam  and  Christ  are  repre*  ' 
sented  by  the  apostle  as  the  hinging  points  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
As  Adam  sinned  not  for  himself  alone,  but  all  in  him,  so  also  Christ's 
resurrection  is  a  resurrection  of  all.  To  every  unprejudiced  person, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  expressions  Si'  dvOpdjnov,  iv  tg>  'Ada/i, 
through  man,  in  Adam,  indicate  Adam  not  only  as  the  beginner  of 
sin  and  its  consequence,  death,  but  as^the  author,*  just  as  Christ  is 
the  author  of  life  and  its  highest  manifestation,  the  dvdaraai^.  The 
TravTfif,  ally  implies  equally  the  resurrection  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
(see  on  John  v.  29  ;  Acts  xxiv.  15).  Billroth  thinks  it  can  apply 
only  to  believers,  as  the  others  cannot  be  considered  "in  Christ ;** 
but  Christ  represents  mankind,  his  power  awakens  both  good  and 
evil ;  for  as  human  may  the  latter  also  be  considered  in  him,  although 
they  are  in  the  judgment  separated.  Miiller  follows  Billroth  (Stud. 
1835,  pt.  iii.,  p.  749)  in  receiving  the  (cjonoirfii^aovTai  as  equivalent  to 
the  dvdoTcun^  elg  fowjv.  But  ver.  23,  seq.,  which'  refers  to  the  totality 
of  the  species,  seems  to  demand  that  the  quickening  be  taken  in  the 
most  extended  sense.  Those  who  defend  the  restoration  might  ap- 
parently quote  the  ndvreg  in  favour  of  their  views,  but  how  far  the 
paragraph  justifies  the  doctrine,  will  be  brought  under  consideration 
at  vers.  24-28. 

Ver.  23. — But  as  according  to  the  Divine  regulation  everything 
developes  itself  by  degrees,  so  the  new  world  of  the  risen  ones  is 
gradually  perfected  ;  Christ  is  the  grain-seed,  as  it  were,  of  these, 
and  likewise  the  first  early  ripe  fruit ;  to  him  succeed  his  people  at 
his  second  coming,  afterwards  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course  of  the 
world,  and  the  commencement  of  eternity,  all  the  dead  in  the  graves 
shall  arise.  This  passage  is  one  of  those  from  which  we  may  unde- 
niably conclude  that  the  New  Testament  acknowledges  and  accepts 
the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  twofold  resurrection,  viz.,  that  of  the 
righteous,  and,  the  general  one.  (See  Bertholdt  Christ.  Jud.,  p.  176, 
scq.,  203,  seq. ;  Eisenmenger  entd.  Judenth.  vol.  ii.,  p.  901,  soq.) 
This  distinction  has  already  been  remarked  upon  at  Luke  xiv.  14  ; 
John  V.  25,  seq.;  Acts  xxiv.  15  ;  the  Apocalypse  alone  fully  de- 
velopes the  doctrine  (xx.  5,  seq.,  xxi.  1,  seq.)  Without  any  founda- 
tion Billroth,  following  Usteri,  declares  that  Paul's  doctrine  deviates 
from  that  laid  down  in  the  Apocalypse ;  the  Revelation,  treating 
the  subject  ex  pro/essOy  is  only  more  copious.  The  circumstance 
that  after  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  Satan  will  be  again 
unbound  (Rev.  xx.  7,  seq.),  is  indeed  not  touched  upon  by  Paul,  but 
is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  his  language.   For  the  giving  up  of  aU 

*  The  present  drrodyrioKovoi,  in  Ter.  22  is  worthy  of  remftrk.    From  Adam,  the  human 
race  is  in  a  process  of  continuous  dying,  from  Christ  in  like  manner  in  a  process  of  ood 
tinuous  reanimatlon.     Since  however  the  reference  is  here  pre-eminently  to  the  resotreo* 
tion  of  the  body,  the  jfhture  ^uoKoirid/jawrai  is  employed. 
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dominion  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  subject  of  what  follows,  is  to 
take  place  after  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently after  Satan  is  fully  vanquished.  Christ's  dominion  begins 
indeed  spiritually  with  his  own  resurrection,  and  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  but  it  appears  perfected  only  at  the  Parousia,  which 
therefore  is  the  same  with  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on 
earth  (Acts  i.  7).  If  then  after  the  elra  rb  reXog  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  good  and  bad  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  apostle  throughout  the 
whole  representation  has  primarily  only  the  believers  in  thought,  for 
which  reason  we  shall  find  given  from  ver.  40,  seq.,  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  blessed,  and  not  also  of  the  lost.  But 
though  not  expressly  uttered,  it  is  necessarily  included  in  the  idea. 
The  Sicaarag  iv  t<o  M/w  rdyfuiri^  each  in  his  own  order ^  shews  that 
Paul  desired  to  describe  the  successive  stages  of  the  resurrection,  and 
as  the  tlra  rh  riAof*  stands  plainly  connected  with  Ineira^  the  ex- 
pression must  inclusively  signify  the  general  resurrection.  This 
opinion  is  rejected  by  Weizel  (see  work  abeady  quoted,  p.  915).  This 
however  is  certain,  there  is  here  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  godly  men  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Christ,  and  therefore  the 
views  of  those  who  apply  Matth.  xxvii.  52,  53,  only  to  apparitions 
of  the  dead  find  powerful  support  in  our  passage.  This  view  has 
been  particularly  advanced  recently  by  Steudel. 

Vers.  24-28. — The  apostle  considers  himself  called  upon  to  de- 
fine more  closely  the  nature  of  this  tcAo^ ,  enrf,  conaummaUon,  and 
to  place  it  in  juxtaposition  with  Christ's  kingdom  {jiaaiXda),  The 
whole  passage  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  stands  alone  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  for  even  the  Apocalypse  contains  no  such  information  as 
that  conveyed  by  Paul.  Mention  alone  is  made  of  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  (Rev.  xxi.  1,  the  restoration  of  the  Kriaiq  having 
already  taken  place  in  the  Parousia  ;  see  on  Bom.  viii.  19),  without 
any  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  Redeemer  to  this  new  condi- 
tion of  things.  But  precisely  because  this  information  stands  so 
isolated,  it  contains  great  and  almost  inexplicable  difficulties.  If 
we  take  into  consideration  first  the  description  of  the  pamXeta  of 
Christ,  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  ex.  1,  viii.  7,  lead 
the  apostle  to  infer*  that  Christ's  dominion  shall  be  universal. 
AU  enemies  shall  be  placed  under  his  feet,  but  the  last  enemyf  sub- 
dued is  death.    This  is  effected  by  the  general  resurrection,  couse- 

*  Concerning  the  Messianic  character  of  Ps.  cz.  and  Pb.  viii.  see  farther  on  Heb.  i  2- 
The  8th  Psahn  refers  primarily  indeed  to  men  in  general,  bat  inosmach  as  the  idea  of 
hamanitj  was  troly  realized  in  the  Messiah,  certainlj  to  him.  (See  Umbreit's  Erkliirung 
des  achten  Psalms  in  the  Stud.  1838,  part  3.) 

f  The  expression  koxaro^  ^x^po^  contains  not  only  a  re&renoe  to  the  period  of  the 
victory  bat  also  to  the  greatness  of  its  resistance.  The  oyerpowering  of  death  demands 
the  highest  reye1atio&  of  the  life. 
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quently  OhriBt's.kingdom  extends  as  far  as  this  limit.  As  it  is  the 
Father  who  has  subjected  all  things  to  the  Son,  it  follows  of  course 
that  he  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  "  all  things''  placed  under  him ; 
rather,  he  exalts  the  Bedeemer,  as  having  taken  man's  nature  on  him- 
self, t9  the  joint- possession  of  his  throne,  Ps.  ex.  1,  i.  e.,  the  Father 
reigns  through  the  Son.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  description  Paul 
makes  no  difference  between  the  hidden  and  revealed  kingdom  of 
Christ.  (See  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii.  2.)  Although  evil  has  a  predomina- 
ting power  over  the  good  in  the  aUjv  oirog^  nevertheless  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  intimately  and  truly  present  in  the  latter,  and  daily  spreads 
itself  further.  At  his  Parousia  good  will  indeed,  in  the  alG)v  fiekXcjv^ 
gain  dominion  over  evil,  but  evil  is  not  absolutely  removed  until  the 
general  resurrection,  which  annihilates  death.  This  explanation  ap. 
pears  favourable  to  a  general  restoration,  for  the  enemy  is  only  truly 
vanquished  when  he  is  transformed  to  a  friend  ;  the  mere  preponder^ 
ance  of  power  can  form  no  ground  of  Christ's  victory,  for  that  was  kts 
from  the  beginning.  But  death  is  first  really  done  away  with  when 
'^  life"  has  drawn  all  things  into  its  nature ;  as  long  as  the  other 
death  reigns  over  a  portion  of  creation  (Rev.  xxi.  8)  it  appears  yet  to 
maintain  its  sway.  This  impression  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  further  description  of  the  nature  of  the  riXo^  in  vers.  24  and  28. 
It  states  in  the  first  verse  that  the  Son  yields  the  dominion  to  the 
Father  when  he  has  destroyed  all  power  (the. second  Srav  is  to  be 
considered  anteqedent  to  the  first,  the  KaTOfr/elv  dvvofuv  is  still  an 
act  of  the  Lord's  dominion) ;  or  in  other  words  that  he  will  annul 
his  own  as  well  as  all  other  dominion,  and  give  it  over  to  the  Father. 
(Concerning  Qebg  kcu  Tra-n/jp  see  on  2  Cor.  i.  3.)  It  is  evidently  a  ground- 
less assertion  that  the  parallel  expressions  dominion,  authority,  power 
{dpx^,  i^ovaia^  6vv<mt^\  indicate  only  the  various  classes  of  bad  angels, 
or  earthly  powers  and  governors ;  the  -ndoa  which  is  added  and  even 
repeated  must  signify  alike  good  and  bad,  in  brief  all  dominion 
without  exception,  since  the  dominion  of  the  Son  is  done  away  with 
the  rest.  God  remains  sole  Lord,  for,  according  to  ver.  28,  the  Son 
himself  is  suigect  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may,  be  all  in  all  (rd 
navra  iv  ndatv).  How  are  we  to  interpret  this  ?  In  the  destroying 
all  dominion  is  evidently  included  the  removal  of  all  distinction, 
therefore  the  restoration  of  equality.  That  which  human  short- 
sightedness mischievously  desires  to  realize  in  this  sinful  world,  free- 
dom and  equality  among  men,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  effects  in  a  right 
and  lawful  manner.  The  possibility  and  necessity  for  dominion  depend 
only  upon  the  want  in  some  beings  of  self-control,  and  of  conscious- 
ness in  regard  to  the  highest  objects  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
entire  body.  Were  self-government  proportionate  in  all  beings  we, 
might  say  that  all  dominion  is  destroyed  ;  the  ruling  principle,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  equal  in  alL     The  sentiment  would  thus  bo  equiva- 
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lent  to  the  Old  Testameut  prophecies,  which  promise  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  that 
one  shall  no  more  enquire  of  the  other,  because  everj  olc  knows  and 
observes  his  own  relation  to  the  whole.  (Isa,  xi.  9 ;  Hv.bak.  iii.  14.) 
We  must  accordingly  regard  individualities  as  preserved  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  dominion,  for  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  swallowing 
up  of  the  individual  in  the  sea  of  universal  being.  For  also  of  the 
Sou  himself  "  the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom"  (irapaSoijvai  t^ 
QaatXuav)^  the  "  being  subject  to  the  Father"  {worayip^iu  rcj  narpi), 
refers  not  to  the  merging  of  the  Son's  personality  in  the  Divine 
substance  (as  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  separate  from  the  Fa- 
ther [John  L  1],  so  he  also  remains  to  eternity  separate  from  him); 
these  expressions  rather  indicate  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Christy 
into  which  he  entered  by  his  incarnation.  It  is  only  of  Christ  as 
the  Messiah,  as  the  mediator,  and  expiator,  that  it  can  be  said  that 
God  has  put  all  things  under  him,  i.  e.,  that  God  has  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  him,  and  when  through  his  instrumentality  all  is 
reconciled,  then  terminates  his  kingdom  ;  all  are  come  to  God,  God 
is  in  aU,  the  Kedeemer  is  then  only  the  first-bom  among  many 
brethren  (Kom.  viii.  29);  or  on  the  other  side,  those  sanctified 
through  him,  are  become  like  to  him  (1  John  iii.  2).  But  the  entire 
course  of  reasoning  seems  to  have  appositen^ss  only  as  allj  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  restored.  For  if  a  portion  of  God's  creatures 
remained  excluded  from  the  restoration  after  God's  image,  of  ne- 
cessity this  portion  would  need  government ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  Iva  §  6  Qebg  rd  irdvra  kv  ndatv^  that  God  may  be  all 
in  aUj  cannot  be  strictly  interpreted  otherwise  than  so,  that  in  aU 
created  things  God  determines  all,  and  accordingly  the  evil,  God- 
resisting  will  of  the  creature  is  banished  from  existence.  F<»r  to 
assign  indeed  its  full  signification  to  rd  navrq^^  but  limit  the  ev  ttHoi 
to  those  sanctified  through  Christ,  appears  perfectly  arbitrary,  since 
in  passages  such  as  Bom.  xi.  36,  ef  avTov  koI  6C  avrov  kcu  elg  airbv  rd 
Travra,  the  term  is  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  denied,  that  if  the  restoration  is  sanctioned  in  any  pas- 
sage, it  is  in  this.*     However,  the  defenders  of  this  doctrine  should 

*  The  zDoet  plausible  argument  against  our  explanation  of  the  passage  relative  to  the 
restoration  is  tliis.  The  apostle  treats  in  the  whole  chapter,  of  believers  only  and  their 
resurrection,  as  we  have  already  observed  on  ver.  23 ;  theretbro  the  whole  connexion  re- 
quiros,  that  to  the  class  restricted  to  *'all  believers,  all  who  wa  in  Christ."  the  rra -rcf 
Cu)o;roi7^7}aovTai  (ver.  22),  and  the  h  ndai  (ver.  28),  shouid  bo  ;:lso  added.  That  the 
wicked  also  arise,  and  what  in  general,  shall  be  tbeir  fate,  is  not  hero  at  all  entered  upon  by 
tiie  apoBtle :  his  doctrine  m  this  respect  must  be  ascertained  from  other  examinations  cf 
the  subject  (See  on  Rom.  xl  32.)  So  particularly  Miiller  (Stud.  1835,  pt.  iii.  p.  749),  who 
also  so  explains  Rom.  viil  II,  and  also  Mau  (Theolog.  Mitarb.  pt.  iL  p.  101).  Candour 
however  compels  us  to  cenfoss  that  the  first  impresiiou  arising  from  the  apostolic  repre- 
sentation is  not  favourahltf  to  tlicso  explanations,  ev«n  apart  fro:n  the  face  that  the  abs3- 
hite  removal  of  dominion  Hhu  death  appears  to  exclude  tLo  possibility  of  d(.atli*s  ooniinued 
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not  overlook  the  fact,  that  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  passage  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  la  the  final  recovery  of  all  evil  men,  nay,  even 
of  demons  and  Satan  himself,  expressed  openly  and  in  a  definite 
form  ;  a  circumstance  calculated  to  awaVen  serious  reflection  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  such  an  opinion  tlis  subject  of  public 
instruction* 

Ver.  29. — After  this  digression  the  apostle  returns  to  the  princi- 
pal position,  and  argues  first  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  baptism  for  the  dead  (fiaTrri^BaSai  vnep  twv  vfi/cpwv).  This  diffi- 
cult expression  is  well  known  to  have  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  exegetical  writers,  from  which  numerous  explanations  have  arisen. 
But  before  we  examine  the  most  important  of  these,  we  shall  at- 
tempt ourselves  an  independent  elucidation  of  the  passage.  It  is 
evident  that  the  connexion  here  is  not  so  loose  as  Billroth,  among 
others,  supposes.  To  the  Pairri^ecrOaiy  the  luvdweveiv  of  ver.  80 
connects  itself  by  means  of  the  H  kcu,  which  is  not  to  be  i^eg- 
lected.  Granting  then  that  we  are  not  exactly  authorized  to  attach 
to  paiTTi^eadcu  the  meaning  of  "  receive  the  baptism  of  suffering,"  it 
is  assuredly  undeniable  that  with  the  idea  of  baptism  is  likewise  in- 
timated the  reception  of  all  sufferings  which  assail  the  communion  oi 
the  baptized.  The  rl  fioi  rb  6<peXog,  what  profiteth  it  mcy  of  ver.  32 
is  however  to  be  considered  as  an  interpretation  of  the  ri  TroiTjaovoiv 
(ver.  29),  and  Troielv  =  ntef  is  accordingly  to  be  received  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  gain  somewhat,  to  acquire,  to  attain  something."  The 
train  of  thought  then  assumes  the  following  form  :  "  what  then 
would  they  gain,  who  (in  future)  receive  baptism  ?"  (The  suppressed 
answer  is  :  they  will  not  only  gain  nothing,  but  will  be,  as  stated  in 
ver.  19,  the  most  miserable  among  mankind.)  "  Why  also  do  we 
ourselves,  who  have  long  borne  the  Christian  profession,  remain  in 
perpetual  danger  ?  To  what  purpose  our  daily  conflict,  if  there  is 
no  resurrection,  and  no  eternal  reward  in  Christ's  kingdom  ?"  But 
unmistakably  the  explariation  of  ver.  29. is  closely  linked  with 
the  verses  preceding  the  24th,  and  the  declaration  concerning 
the  reXo^  (vers.  24-28)  appears  only  a  digi'ession.  In  ver.  23  the 
ol  Tov  Xpiarov  are  represented  as  those  participating  immediate- 
ly in  that  resurrection  of  which  Christ  was  the  first-fruits ;  and 

dommion  over  any  portion  of  creation.  The  verses  23,  seq.,  are  of  a  nature  to  lead  us  to 
infer  that  tho  apostle's  view  comprehended  all  mankind,  because  he  speaks  of  the  end, 
consequently  of  the  general  resurrection  of  all.  "Weizel  (Stud.  1836,  pt  iv.  p.  909)  is  of 
my  opinion.  This  opinion  appears  yet  more  to  commend  itself  to  our  consideration  when 
we  reflecty  thai  Paul  never  openly  speaks  of  {he  rtsurreciian  of  Vte  wicked.  However  tbero 
certainly  appear  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  doubtless  from  wise  motiTCS,  apparenfly  oo:.- 
tradictory  doctrines  on  this  importaut  point ;  and  for  this  reason  we  should  do  woU  to 
leave  their  enigmatical  statements  in  the  indefinitenesd  in  wbich  they  have  be;in  given  to 
us.  (Concerning  Paul's  description  of  the  last  judgment,  see  further  tho  obarrntiozui  on 
Rom.  ii  C-«.) 
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tbi6  idea,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  iiTel  rl  noi^aovaiv  of  ver.  29, 
authorizes  the  construction  which  follows :  "  For  were  it  not  so,  if 
believers  were  not  to  arise  at  Christ's  coming,  what  would  those 
gain  who  receive  baptism  ?"  Billroth's  conception  of  notsiv  appears 
to  me  entirely  erroneous.  He  translates :  what  will  they  do  wlio 
permit  themselves  to  be  baptized  ?  Answer  :  something  very  fool- 
ish. But  for  what  purpose  employ  the  future  thus  ?  He  says  it 
may  be  explained,  quid  eo8  facere  appabebit,  or  quid  ii  facere  in- 
VENiENTUB  ?  But  allowing  that  it  is  capable  of  being  so  under- 
stood, although  it  is  certainly  difficult,  yet  we  must  thus  entirely 
relinquish  the  hope  of  tracing  the  difficult  connexion  with  what 
precedes.  But  that  most  difficult  form  l3aTrri^eod(u  vnep  tG>v  vexpayv^ 
baptized  for  the  dead,  still  remains  to  be  explained.  We  have  thus 
far  so  treated  the  passage  as  if  only  PaTrrt^eadcu  stood,  of  which  the 
signification  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  article  stands  here  (tcjv  veKpCjv)  which  is  in  the  text,  rec,  imme- 
diately repeated  in  what  follows,  where,  however,  avrC^iv  is  decidedly 
to  be  preferred.  The  article  requires  a  reference  not  to  dead 
persons  without  distinction,  but  to  certain  well-known  dead.  The 
connexion  with  ver.  23  shews  the  reference  to  be  to  those  departed 
in  the  Lord.  If  we  maintain  this  reference  it  thence  appears  that 
imip  cannot  here  mean  "  instead,"  for  the  dead  are  themselves  al- 
ready baptized,  but  signifies  "  for,  to  the  advantage  of."  But  how 
£ur  can  the  apostle  declare  that  believers  about  to  be  added  to  the 
church  were  baptized  for  the  advantage  of  the  dead  ?  Inasmuch 
as  a  certain  number,  a  nk7Jg<M>fia  of  believers  is  required  (see  on  Koin. 
xi.  12,  25),  which  must  be  complete  before  the  Parousia,  and  with 
it  the  resurrection,  can  take  place.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  re- 
ceives baptism  benefits  thereby  the  body  of  believers,  those  already 
dead  in  the  Lord.  This  conception  appears  to  me  to  make  the 
passage  intelligible ;  all  other  expositions*  are  weak  in  essential 
points.  Billroth  has  again  proposed  the  explanation  of  the  baptia- 
mu8  vicaritts.  But  TertuUian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  10)  mentions  this  as 
only  a  heretical  custom,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Epiphanius 
(IlaBr.  xxviii.  c.  6);  and  at  all  events  it  is  incredible  that  so  early  as 
the  apostolic  times  a  superstition  such  as  that  of  baptizing  the  liv- 
ing in  place  of  the  dead  existed,  and  had  become  so  general  as  to 
make  an  allusion  to  it  intelligible.  But  allowing  this,  what  author- 
izes the  belief  that  Paul  sanctions  so  rank  a  superstition  ?  An 
approval  of  this  bap^irru  is  undoubtedly  implied  in  the  passage  ;  for 
there  lies  evidently  at  the  foundation  of  the  argument  a  sentiment 
that  if  the  dead  arise,  they  gain  something  by  the  Pa-rrTi^eaOcu  vnep 

*  Especially  in  the  mitings  of  Calovius,  Wolf,  and  Hoiimann  on  this  subject;  the 
greater  pan  of  the«^,  however,  contradict  thcmf^lves  so  fully  as  to  requiro  no  otlier  rcfu" 
tatioQ. 
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tQv  v&cpCjv,  Add  to  this  that,  in  such  a  view,  the  article  must  he 
omitted  before  vt/cpwv.  Billroth  endeavours  to  explain  it  by  sup- 
posing that  cer(;ain  dead  persons  were  intended,  it  might  be  relativee 
or  friends,  in  whose  place  the  0anTi^6fi€voi  were  baptized.  But  if 
this  explanation  fails,  neither  baptizing  on  the  graves  of  martyrs  (of 
which  custom  not  a  trace  appears  in  the  apostolic  ages^),  nor  the 
rieing  baptized  to  the  confession  of  the  resurrection,t  which  cannot 
be  literally  expressed  by  'Onep  twv  veicpCjv,  or  being  baptized  in  the 
n^-jme  of  those  already  dead,  can  lay  claim  to  be  recognized.  The 
l;tter  explanation  wo)ild  indeed  be  in  sense  highly  appropriate, 
were  the  form  (ia'rrrl^eadai  vrripy  instead  of  e/f,  or  iv  ovdfuiTt  gram- 
matically supported,  and  did  not  the  plural  with  the  article  appear 
so  at  variance  with  it,  since  by  the  dead  in  whom  they  are  baptized, 
assuredly  only  Christ  can  be  understood.  The  explanation  pro- 
pounded by  Superintendent  Meyer  (in  the  Hannoverschen  Na- 
chrichten  von  Brandis  und  Rupstein  Jahrg.  1834,  pt.  iv.  pp.  179, 
seq.),  following  the  views  of  Abresch  and  others  (see  Poli  Synopsis 
ad  h.  1.),  appears  to  mc  very  unnatural.  This  supplies  aiofidTiJv  or 
(leXcov  to  vetcpdv^  and  explains  the  meaning :  what  shall  avail  this 
grave  of  water  (viewing  baptism  according  to  Bom.  vi.  as  the  im- 
age of  death  and  resurrection)  for  your  dead  membexs,  if  no  reani- 
mation  is  to  be  expected  ?  But  it  is  a  decisive  objection  to 
this,  that  in  this  view  the  vaepot  would  be  the  (kmri^dfievot  them- 
selves, in  which  case  the  idea  would  certainly  be  more  intelligibly 
expressed.  Calvin  considers  the  reference  is  to  those  who,  being 
near  to  death,  were  desirous  of  receiving  baptism  before  their  end  : 
non  tantum  haptnantur^  he  says,  qui  adhuc  victuros  se  putanty  sed 
qui  mortem  Juthent  ante  oculoa.  But  it  is  not  very  clear  how  this 
thought  is  to  be  found  in  vnep  rdv  vtKpQv, — ^In  conclusion,  I  will  not 
deny  that  a  certain  feeling  of  doubt  remains  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
my  own  reference  of  the  passage  to  the  tt^t^pw^  of  the  church.  The 
idea  itself  is  one  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  track  of  thought,  that 
Paul  could  scarcely  presume  that  it  would  be  familiar  to  cdl  his 
readers.  But  the  whole  passage  conveys  the  impression  that  Paul 
was  treating  of  what  he  felt  was  thoroughly  comprehended.  I 
therefore  am  disposed  to  offer  the  following  modification  of  my  ex- 
planation, viz-,  to  receive  imip  =  ivri^  "  instead,  in  place,"  which 

*  The  coBtom  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  later  times  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  16,  August, 
de  CJc.  Dei  xx.  9)  of  baptizing  upon  the  graves  of  the  martjrs,  maj  perhaps  haTe  arisen 
niorel.r  f'com.  a  misunderstanding  of  the  present  passage. 

f  Ihis  explanation  is  the  prevalent  one  among  the  Christian  Father&  Thej  argue 
from  the  practice  of  their  times,  according  to  which  the  candidates  for  baptism  coofeased 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  tho  deid,  before  baptism,  and  apply  it  to  the  circumstancea 
of  apostolic  times.  But  in  the  oarlicst  periods  belief  in  Christ  alone  was  Indispensable  to 
baptism,  as  the  passage  from  Justin  Martyr  proves.  (See  my  Monum.  Hist  EocL  voL  ii« 
p.  16t.) 
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presents  no  diflBiculty.  (See  on  Matth,  xx.  28.)  The  tenor  of 
Paurs  Trriting,  as  far  as  ver.  19,  was  to  shew  how,  amid  the  self- 
denjings  and  persecutions  which  awaited  the  Christian  in  this 
world,  he  would  be  the  most  miserable  of  men,  if  there  were  no  res- 
urrection. This  view  of  the  misery  of  the  Christian  in  this  world 
continues  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  further  argument.  He 
eDdeavours  to  prove  that  those  persons  who  were  baptized  in  the 
place  of  those  members  who  were  removed  by  death  from  the  church 
{imeQ  TO}v  vBKpC)v\  would  gain  nothing  thereby,  if  there  were  no  res- 
urrection for  the  dead.  And  likewise  the  patient  endurance  of 
persecution  by  those  already  Christians,  who  had  already  received 
baptism,  would  profit  them  in  no  degree,  if  their  reward  was  not  to 
bo  found  in  the  resurrection.  This  view,  it  appears  to  me,  com- 
mends itself  by  its  simplicity,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  has  not  been 
previously  proposed.  We  have  but  to  ansume  that  Paul  considered 
that,  as  the  ranks  of  the  body  of  believers  were  thinned  by  death, 
the  deficiencies  were  supplied,  and  their  places  filled  by  those  newly 
baptized.  What  will  these  gain  thereby,  Paid  means  to  say,  or 
what  will  avail  their  being  baptized  in  the  room  of  the  dead,  i.  e., 
stepping  into  the  place  of  the  departed,  if  there  be  no  resurrection, 
and  thus  they,  like  their  predecessors,  enter  the  conflicts  of  earth 
without  the  hope  of  reward  ?  In  this  sense  the  icai  becomes  signif- 
icant in  the  clause  tI  kcu  PaTrrl^ovrai^  why  are  they  also  baptized  ? 
is  it  not  sufficient  that  the  dead  have  hoped  in  vain,  why  draw 
others  into  error  ?  The  ri  kcu  ^Ig  Kivdwevoiiev ;  why  cUso  do  v)e 
stand  in  peril  /  which  follows  in  ver.  30  also  connects  itself  fittingly 
with  this  idea ;  for,  passing  from  those  who,  after  uselessly  endur- 
ing soiTOws  and  persecutions,  have  died  (supposing  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  be  proved  a  fallacious  one),  Paul  proceeds  to  men- 
tion the  living  members  of  the  church,  who  are  foolishly  sacrificing 
the  certain  for  the  uncertain.'^    (Begarding  the  connexicoi  of  the 

*  The  throe  most  natural  reDdermga  of  this  passage,  either  of  them  abundantly  mam- 
tuned  \>j  Greek  usage,  are  '*  over  the  dead,"  '*  on  behalf  of  the  dead,"  "  in  relation  to  the 
dead."  Of  the  first  of  these  senses  being  applicable  here,  there  is  not  the  slightest  prob- 
ability. Of  the  second,  *'  on  behalf  of  the  dead,"  in  the  sense  of  dvri^  in  place  of  the  dead 
(thus  denoting  vicarious  baptism]^  there  is,  in  mj  opinion,  just  as  little.  Of  the  existence 
of  such  a  usage  as  that  of  vicarious  baptism  (on  behalf  of  the  dead)  there  is  (apart  at  least 
ttom  this  passage)  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the  apostolic  churches,  and  it  never  gained 
ground  except  among  heretical  sectSb  It  is  inconceivable  that  Paul  should  have  al- 
luded to  a  practice  so  utterly  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  not  only  without 
condemnation,  but  even  in  terms  which  leave  the  impression  of  an  approval  If  he  else- 
where, as  at  z.  8,  mentions  an  objectionable  usage  without  recording  his  condemnation, 
it  is  because  he  reserves  the  censure  for  another  connexion.  And  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  correction  of  abuses  Paul  would  have  left  an  abuse 
•o  flagrant  as  this  utterly  unnoticed,  except,  indeed,  at  the  very  close,  and  ther  give  it 
merely  an  incidental  and  apparently  commendatory  notice  ?  Would  he  dwell  on  the 
abuses  of  women's  speaking  in  the  aasembliea,  and  a  Christian's  venturing  to  cat  meat  In 
isk  idol's  temple  (on  the  phiusible  ground  that  the  idol  was  a  nuUityj^  and  yet  leave  usre* 
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phrases,  Griesbach  has  connected  the  el  dXcj^  veicpol  ovtc  hftlpovrai  with 
what  precedes  ;  but  with  Lachmann  I  prefer  connecting  it  with  what 
folfews,  as  otherwise  the  phrase  ri  mi^  etc.,  seems  inappropriate.) 

Vers.  30,  31. — ^The  ^aetg  indicates,  primarily  indeed,  the  apostle 
himself,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  all  those  belonging  to  the 
church  are  represented  as  more  or  less  in  similar  circumstances  ; 
the  aTToOvrjaKG)  refers  entirely  to  himself  personally.  (In  yer.  31  dnod 
vTjaicu  implies  "  to  be  in  deadly  peril."  See  2  Cor,  iv.  10, 11. — N?; 
is  a  customary  form  in  oaths,  but  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here. — Tlie  reading  ^fierfpav  is  evidently  a  change  from  the  more 
difficult  vfjiETepav^  i,  c,  "  by  my  glory  that  I  have  in  you.") 

Vers.  32-34. — That  the  apostle  was  exposed  to  numerous  dan- 
gers in  EphcsuB,  is  shewn  by  Bom.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  sard  that 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  offered  themselves  in  iis  place.  (See  also 
Acts  XX.  19.)  Still,  OTjpiofiaxetv,  fight  with  wild  beadSy  must  cer- 
'  tainly  only  be  employed  metaphorically,  for  Paul's  privilege  as  a 
Roman  citizen  secured  him  from  the  arena.  It  is  also  improbable 
that  befi)re  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  any  were  so  exposed 

buked  tlie  practice  of  baptizing  the  living  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead  ?  Or  would  h» 
remit  a  practice  which  was  certainlj  worse  than  any  or  all  of  those  which  he  rebukes 
(except  the  case  of  incest,  and  the  heresy  of  the  resarrection)  to  the  category  of  tho(«e 
**  remaining**  things  \7hich  were  to  be  set  in  order  when  he  came  ?  The  supposition  is 
•ncre<lible.  But  scarcely  kss  decisire  against  this  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  it  maked 
no  fitting  sense  in  the  connoxion.  It  does  not  stand  in  harmony  with  wiiat  precedes  or 
follows  it.  Let  us  try,  then,  the  other  rendering,  "  in  relation  to  the  dead'*,  which  con- 
nects itself  cl4)}?6ly  with  the  meaning  "on  behalf  o?"  and  in  fact  runs  into  it.  "With  many 
of  the  bo.^t  commentators,  I  take  this  verse  (29)  as  standing  in  connexion  with  ver.  19 
(not  wiiii  21,  as  Olahnuseu).  The  apostle  had  been  instituting  a  series  of  arguments  for 
tl.o  resurrection,  as  that  otherwise  Christ  is  not  risen,  their  faith  is  vain,  the  apostles  are 
false  witnesses,  and  they  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished;  which,  in 
viuw  of  the  violent  and  untimely  death  of  many  believers,  suggests  the  reflection  tliat 
Christians  thus  doomed  to  death,  are,  apart  from  the  resurrection,  the  most  miserable  of 
all  Rion.  Here  tlij  apostle,  impatient  of  this  negative  and  comfortless  strain,  breaks  off 
abmptly,  takes  the  affirmative  position,  and  runs  on  in  a  characteristic  course  of  digres- 
sion,  to  ver.  29.  lie  then  resumes  his  suspended  thread  of  argument,  taking  up  the  idea 
of  ver.  19,  that  believers,  as  exposed  to  constant  death,  are  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
askB  what  shall  they  then  do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  why  do  "also  we.(«*  «•, 
the  apostles)  stand  in  jeopardy  eveiy  hour?**  Thus  the  connexion  clearly  points  to  and 
seems  to  d*imaiid  a  reference  to  the  ])eriLi  of  Vte  Christian  profession;  to  the  folly  and 
seiiSi-JesHncss  of  assuming  a  profession  which  is  almost  a  certain  devotion  to  death.  Thia^ 
I  think,  is  naturally  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  concise  and  energetic  language  of  the 
apostle  by  their  being  "  baptiz'jd  for  the  dead,"  baptized  on  behalf  oC  in  relation  to,  into 
connexion  with  the  dead;  S()  that  from  the  time  and  by  the  very  act  of  their  baptism, 
they  DO  longer  belonjr  to  the  living,  but  have,  as  it  were,  joined  themselves  to  the  dead. 
TLere  was  probably  flop  ting  before  his  mind  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  the  rite,  as  itself 
prefijTuring  a  burial,  though  tliis  is  but  secondary,  and  need  not  be  pressed.  As  in  Romans 
he  had  represented  baptism  as  a  spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  eo  here  he  represents  it 
as  symbol iziiig  that  natural  death  to  which  the  Christian  profession  exposed  its  adherent^ 
Ht  lojjst  ifoiUfi  of  thorn  (oi  }3<ir:,)  The  general  thought  is  the  same  if  the  term  (as  indicated 
by  the  coiiiniwus  participle,  instead  of  the  Aor.  iSu:vTiaOivTeQ),  be  interpreted  metaphor^ 
cally  o:'  a  buutL-iui  of  aiUiciions. —  [IC  . 
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on  account  of  their  faith.    But  the  reference  in  the  Kara  ivSpwrov 
is  obviously  to  human  and  earthly  aflFairs  ;  if  these  were  my  spring 
of  action,  to  what  purpose  this  daily  struggle  ?  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  1     We  may  observe  that  the 
apostle  sets  completely  aside  the  possibility  of  a  pure  spiritual  ex- 
istence ;  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  destruction  of 
the  individual  is  unavoidable.     Billroth  correctly  remarks  on  this 
passage,  as  we  before  noticed,  that  this  by  no  means  implies  a 
charge  of  Epicurean  principles  against  his  antagonists  ;   on  the 
contrary  it  supposes  that  they  even  entertained  a  horror  of  such 
doctrines.     The  words  are  quoted  strictly  from  Isa.  xxii.  13,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.     The  two  verses,  83,  34,  might  easily  be  under- 
stood to  contain  Paul's  counsel  that  the  better  party  should  separate 
entirely  from  the  worse ;  but  this  is  not  justified  by  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  epistle  ;  even  the  second  epistle,  so  much  more  severe, 
contains  nothing  of  the  sort.    I  am  therefore  of  Billroth's  opinion  that 
the  Ttvcf,  with  whom  they  were  advised  to  avoid  association,  are  not 
the  persons  mentioned  in  ver.  12,  but  possibly  foreign  emissaries, 
who  laboured  to  introduce  error  into  the-cnurch  in  Corinth,     We 
may,  however,  safely  concede  thus  much,  that  Paul  desired,  by  those 
strong  expressions,  to  signify  what  the  result  might  and  must  be, 
if  the  erring  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  failed  to  return  to 
the  undefiled  truth.    (In  ver.  33,  concerning  jw^  TrAavd^^c,  see  vi.  9.-  - 
The  quotation  is,  according  to  Jerome,  from  Jlenander's  Thais.     Ou 
account  of  the  iambic  trimeters  we  must  read  XP^]0&,  which  Lach- 
mann  has  inserted  in  the  text. — Only  in  ver.  34  does  iKVTJtixjj  occur, 
the  simpler  form  being  more  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    The  compound  aUudes  to  the  intoxication  already  produced 
by  the  evil  influences.     ^Koicjg  here  only  defines  the  nature  of  this 
soberness  "  in  a  just  and  becoming  manner." — The  form  dyvuxjiav 
Beov  tx^^v  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  Bebv  ov  yvCivcu,  the  latter  13 
.purely  negative,  while  in  the  former  the  dyvoxjia  itself  becomes  pos- 
itive, i.e.,  positive  errors  concerning  God  and  Divine  things  are 
cherished.) 

Vers.  35-38. — By  passing  now  to  the  mode  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  nature  of  the  new  body,  the  apostle  clearly  shews  that 
differences  of  opinioix  on  this  subject  also  prevailed  in  Corinth.  Al- 
though cufH^v,  foolj  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  definite  characterizing 
of  an  individual  or  class  of  persons,  but  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a 
rhetorical  form,  still  the  careful  treatment  of  the  subject  sanctions 
the  supposition  that  some  at  least  in  Corinth  had  uttered  opinions 
which  induced  the  result  that  the  same  body  is  to  arise  which  we 
bear  on  earth.  To  the  materialistic  Jewish  Christian  it  was  certainly 
easy,  especially  when  combating  the  objections  of  Gnostically  in- 
clined Christians,  to  identify  the  body  of  the  resurrection  with  thai 
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of  comiption,  which  was  an  error  no  less  than  that  Gnostic  heresy 
which  Paul  had  first  assailed.     The  apostle  seeks  his  proof  in  the 
imape  of  the  grain  of  wheat  (icokko^)  ;  this,  which  is  sown,  i.  e.,  en- 
trusted to  the  earth  in  order  to  perish,  is  not  identical  with  that 
which  springs  forth  (the  oufia  yevrfaofievov)^  but  is  only  the  parent  of 
that  aCjfia^  whose  nature  God  causes  to  be  conformed  to  that  of  i]to 
parent  seed.     But  this  comparison  does  not  appear  entirely  npi.'>- 
site,  inasmuch  as  the  plant  again  produces  as  fruit  the  same  i^^iii 
from  which  it  sprang.     Paul,  however,  has  no  intention  of  canyiag 
this  metaphor  so  far  ;  he  compares  with  the  dead  grain  the  trrza 
Jiving  plant  which  springs  into  being  from  its  decay,  not  the  frui  5. 
He  might  have  referred  particularly  to  the  blossom,  in  which  tho 
impulse  of  the  plant  to  exalt  and  renovate  itself  is  most  plain?/ 
manifested.     The  formation  of  the  fruit  may  bs  regarded  as  a  reiro^ 
gression  from  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  because  it  involves  ia 
itself  a  return  to  the  first  principle,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  entii-e 
course  of  the  plant.     (See  concerning  the  tendency  of  nature  to 
renovate  itself,  which  nevertheless  sinks  powerless  back  to  its  origin, 
the  remarks  on  Eom.  viii.  19,  seq.)     The  allusion  which  Billroth 
finds  in  this  passage  to  the  indwelling  imperishableness  of  huTniv. 
nature,  appears  to  me  unauthorized.**     This  imperishable  elomciit 
is  the  spirit  as  such,  while  the  apostle  is  treating  of  the  capa- 
city residing  in  the  liuman  organism  for  producing  a  higher  cor- 
poreality, by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  without  the  spirit,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  not  be  identified  with  it,     (In  ver.  36  the 
reading  cUppiov  employed  by  Ltichrnam.  !g  doubtless  preferable.    The 
d(l>pov  could  apply  only  to  the  qm-^?tion  as  such,  which  is  by  no 
means  irrational,  except  as  it  presupposes  the  erroneous  reply  which 
maintains  the  entire  identity  of  the  present  with  the  new  body. — 
Ver.  37.  The  5  (melpeig — ov  onEipeig  has  been  already  correctly  ex- 
plained by  Heidenreich  thus :  quod  seminaSj  quodcunque  id  sUj  non 
seminas  cet^e  plantam  nascituram, — Concerning  d  rvxot  see  remark 
at  xiv.  10.) 

Vers.  39-41. — Paul  does  not  pursue  the  comparison  in  its  appli- 
cation, as  being  obvious  in  itself ;  but  starting  rather  from  the  idea 
last  touched  upon  in  ver.  38  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  seed/ he 
passes  over  to  the  variety  of  formations  existing  in  the  universe. 
He  first  adverts  to  the  difference  of  the  substance  of  the  flesh  in  the 

*  BUlroth's  language  ooncemmg  Ihis  passage  might  not  be  considered  inappropri* 
ate  if  bo  bad  substituted  "  glorification"  for  *'  resurrection :"  "  Paul  does  not  make 
the  resurrection  begin  with  natural  dcalli,  as  does  the  modem  theory  (this  may  rather 
be  said  to  deny  the  reeurrcction  altogether,  allowing  only  a  pure  spiritual  immortality), 
but  with  the  admission  of  man  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ"  As  sooq  as  the  spirit  is 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  life  of  Christ,  this  works  to  the  glorification  of  the  body 
(.*M}o  on  John  vi.),  but  the  resurrection,  i.  c,  the  perfected  glorification,  is  BtUl  defiured 
luitil  the  end 
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various  classes  of  creatures  (man  being  included  here  in  his  animal 
nature).  He  then  discriminates  between  heavenly  and  terrestrial  or- 
ganisms^ and  finally  among  the  heavenly  bodies  asserts  differences  in 
glory.  Calvin  has  very  judiciously  remarked  that  the  scope  of  the 
apostle's  argument  was  not  to  shew  that,  according  to  the  degree  ot 
sanctification  attained  by  individual  believers,  the  character  of  their 
glorified  body,  and  the  degree  of  its  glorification  would  vary ;  he  in- 
tended only  to  express  the  difference  between  the  body  of  the 
resurrection  and  tMs  corruptible  body.  Still,  it  need  not  be  al- 
together denied  that  this  thought  belongs  incidentally  to  the  apostle's 
representation.  Otherwise  it  had  been  sufficient  to  draw  attention 
to  the  general  difference  between  heavenly  and  earthly  forms.  The 
division  of  the  two  into  several  gradations,  points  clearly  to  a  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate  purposie.  (So,  rightly,  Lange,  p.  708.)  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  aijfia  (ver.  40)  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood precisely  of  the  body,  as  if  aw^o  tmyeiov  corresponded  to  the 
aijfxa  -iIwx^kSv  (ver.  40),  and  aw/xa  inovpaviov  to  the  acofia  irvevfiaTiKdVy 
but  (jw^has  rather  here  the  more  general  signification  "  an  aggregate 
composed  of  members,  organism."  Ver.  41  shews  that  Paul  espe- 
cially reckoned  the  stars  among  the  heavenly  organisms  ;  still  this 
warrants  no  conclusion  concerning  the  apostle's  astronomical  views ; 
in  ver.  38  he  has  also  styled  the  vegetable  formations  acjfuiTa. 

Vers.  42-44. — The  application  of  the  comparisons  now  follows, 
with  predominant  reference  to  the  image  of  the  grain  (ver.  86, 
^cq.);  bince  aveiperai  applies  to  the  decay,  iyeiQeTcu  to  the  awakening, 
or  spriiiging  up  of  plants.  As  there  are  many  sorts  of  organisms, 
BO  likew  ise  has  man  a  aQ\xa  ^Iwxttcov  as  well  as  a  atjiia  nveviMTiKSv, 
Man  starnling  in  an  especial  manner  upon  the  limits  of  two  worlds, 
and  being  equally  allied  to  earth  and  heaven,  possesses  likewise  a  two- 
fold corporeality.  The  earthly  body  has  the  attributes  of  all  things 
earthly,  the  Divine  the  attributes  of  the  heavenly.  But  it  is  doubt- 
kfis  an  introduction  of  modern  philosophic  views,*  to  ascribe,  as 
Billroth  does,  in  this  place  the  following  idea  to  the  apostle,  viz., 
"  that  the  spiritual  body  is  the  power  of  the  spirit,  which  is  con- 
scious in  its  unity  with  God  and  Christ,  that  its  true  immortality  is 

*  Goschel  appears  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  glorified  body  differentl  j ;  see 
his  ^writings  on  the  proofs  of  the  soul's  immortalitj  (Berlin,  1835,  p.  253).  Meanwhile  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  respected  writer  did  not  regard  the  higher  corporeality  as  glori- 
fication of  matter,  but  only  as  a  limitaUon  of  the  personal  attributes.  But  how  a  limit  can 
be  imagined  without  a  limiting  medium  is  not  very  clear,  unless  it  be  conceived  as  a  sol^ 
limitation.  But  in  what  possible  sense  can  this  self-limitation  of  spirit  be  styled  bodyf 
KUller  doubtless  moans  the  same  when  he  distinguishos  the  resurrection  of  the  body  from 
that  of  the  flesh,  maintaining  the  former,  but  denjting  the  latter.  True,  the  expression 
^'resurrefition,  glorification  of  the  flesh,"  is  wanting.  But  this  is  certainly  aocidentaJ,  since 
John,  in  chap,  vi.,  speaks  of  the  eating  Christ's  flesh,  that  has  life  in  it  Flesh  is  the 
necessary  substance  of  the  body ;  the  glorified  body  lias  glorified  spiritualized  flesh  for  ita 
iubslance.    (So,  rightly,  Liiogo,  Stud.  1836,  pt.  3,  p.  695,  seq.) 
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found-  in  its  perpetually  entering  anew  into  mortality,  and  yet 
maintaining  iteelf  therein  as  immortal"  The  nvev^ui  cannot  be 
identical  with  w/xa  TrvevfuiriKdv.  The  entire  doctrine  of  a  spiritual- 
ized, glorified,  material  body  is  considered  by  Billroth  erroneous ;  yet 
that  it  must  be  necessarily,  on  exegetical  principles,  acknowledged 
as  the  idea  implied  by  the  apostle  in  the  expression  aiijfia  nvevfiaTtKov^ 
this  learned  man  himself  admits,  while  he  regards  the  apostle  as 
not  yet  emancipated  from  the  prejudice  which  distinguishes  between 
sp'rit  and  matter.  To  this  representation  we  ascribe,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  not  only  a  transient  subjective  truth, 
but  a  permanent  objective  one.  As  without  body,  no  soul,  so  with- 
out corporeality  no  eternal  happiness  ;  corporeality  and  the  concomi- 
tant personality  are  the  object  of  God's  work.  The  unity  of  the 
person  of  God  becomes  in  the  process  of  creation  an  infinitude  of 
personalities  which  have  in  the  glorified  body  their  limit,  and  with 
this  alone,  self-consciousness,  as  they  have  theij:  basis  in  the  glorified 
creation.  As  the  spirit  first  earthwards  incorporates  itself  in  the 
body,  so  afterwards  heavenwards  the  body  glorifies  itself  in  the  spirit. 
The  two  opposites  are  united  without  being  annihilated.  As  regen- 
eration does  not  destroy  the  old  man,  but  as  the  Spirit  causes  the 
new  to  proceed  from  him  as  the  parent,  analogously  to  its  original 
qualities,  so  the  power  of  the  Spirit  creates  for  itself  from  the  cov- 
ering of  the  natural  body  a  spiritual  one.  The  natural  body  is 
the  clothing  which  the  unenlightened  ^wx^j  effects  for  itself,  hence 
atHfia  ilwxiK'Ov  ;  the  spiritual,  body  is  the  garment  in  which  the  soul, 
having  become  celestial  and  glorified  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
arrays  itself  The  earthly  and  heavenly  body  are  not  identical,  but  not 
absolutely  different ;  the  elements  of  the  former  are  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  latter ;  the  operation  of  Christ  in  believers  gradu- 
ally transforms  the  one  into  the  other.  All  waverings  therefore  in 
the  spiritual  life  are  hindrances  and  checks  to  the  higher  corporeal- 
ity ;  an  idea  calculated  to  produce  a  becoming  seriousness  and 
fidelity  in  all  things  which  concern  the  body  ;  while  indifference  to 
the  temple  of  the  body  may  lead  us  to  esteem  lightly  the  sinful 
defiling  of  it.  (In  ver.  44,  the  reading  el  eart  oC^iia  \1>vxlk6v^  eoti  kcH 
aCJfia  nvevfjtaTiK6v  is  certainly  not  inapposite  [it  conveys  the  idea 
that  if  the  i/^t%7/  possessed  the  power  to  form  for  itself  a  correspond- 
ing organ,  this  must  be  the  case,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  with  the 
nvevfia] ;  yet  the  common  reading  appears  to  me  every  way  prefer- 
able. For  the  statement  ver.  44  is  nothing  more  than  an  exposition 
pf  ver.  42,  ovtcj  ttcu  ^  dvoGToaig  t(dv  veupdv,  Erasmus,  Mill,  and 
Semlcr  recommend  the  entire  omission  of  the  passage,  but  this  ap- 
pears by  no  means  advisable  ;  it  forms  the  transition  to  what  follows 
and  cannot  therefore  bo  omitted.) 

Vers.  45-47. — Paul  still  continue^  his  subject,  and  traces  back 
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the  differences  mentioned  to  a  higher  point,  in  which  the  source  of  the 
twofold  corporeality  is  to  be  found.  Adam  and  Christ  (see  on  ver.  22), 
are  again  indicated  as  the  sources  from  whence  the  corruptible  and 
incorruptible  body  of  man  proceeds ;  their  influence  controls  the  race, 
and  determines  the  most  essential  qualities  of  the  individual.  They 
are  not  men  as  the  others  are,  but  points  originating  entire  courses 
of  development ;  therefore  Christ  is  also  styled  the  last  Adam  (6 
icFxaro^  'Addfi),  as  in  Eom.  v.  14,  Adam  is  called  the  figure  of  the 
coming  sc.  Adam  {rvnog  rov  idXXovro^))  but  if  Paul  here  refers  to 
the  passage  Gen.  iL  7,  which  the  LXX.  translate  KciX  kyevero  6  &v6gi»>- 
frof  elq  ypvxriv  <w(7av,  its  ground  lay  only  in  the  expression  adyji 
^X^^^'^  (ver.  44).  No  analogy  for  the  second  half  6  ecxarog  'AJa^i 
elg  TTvevfM  ^axmoiofvv  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose,  as  the  words  of  the  entire  passage  cannot  be  received 
as  a  quotation,  that  the  apostle  himself  added  them  as  a  period  Id 
his  strain  of  argument ;  for  although  ovtg)  Kai  refers  to  the  entire 
preceding  sentence,  yet  we  may  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  from 
the  general  contrast  between  Christ  and  Adam,  Paul  drew  from  the 
expressed  character  of  Adam  the  unexpressed  charagter  of  Christ. 
How  little  the  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  7  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  corrobora- 
tive and  real  citation,  is  shewn  first  by  the  fact  of  the  citation 
containing  no  mention  whatever  of  the  body.  Probably  Paul  pro- 
supposed  the  knowledge  of  the  body  being  formed  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  as  stated  in  Gen.  ii.  7  ;  this  is  sanctioned  by  the  ;^oU(5f 
following  in  ver.  47  ;  'ipvxitcdv  ad^ia  therefore  is  applied  to  a  body 
formed  of  gross  material,  animated  by  a  '^vx^.  Next,  the  free  use 
of  the  quotation  is  shewn  by  the  different  sense  in  which  it  stands  in 
the  Mosaic  text  and  in  the  apostle's  argument.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  history  of  the  creation  the  expression  V^t;;^^  fwaa  =  n;h  vbj  by 
no  means  implies  something  inferior,  an  antithesis  to  the  nvev^ 
fia,  but  signifies  that  the  image  formed  out  of  dust  became  by 
the  hand  of  God  an  animated  organism.  When  employed  by  the 
apostle  Paul  on  the  contrary,  i>vxi  «^Dd  '^vxikq^  mark  a  lower  rela- 
tion (see  the  observations  on  ii.  14),  standing  parallel  to  the  ;t'0'«o^ 
(ver.  47),  and  indicating  not  the  sinless  creature  proceeding  from 
the  hand  of  his  Creator,  but  the  fallen  being  under  the  power  of 
corruption.  The  employment  of  the  Old  Testament  piirallel  is  ac- 
cordingly only  to  be  considered  a  slight  attaching  of  an  entirely 
in«le pendent  train  of  thought  to  a  passage  of  Scripture.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  by  the  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  Paul 
appears  to  have  had  Adam  in  his  original  condition  in  view,  and  not 
the  fallen  Adam.  This  view  has  especially  been  adopted  by  Mau 
(Theol.  Mitarb.  pt.  ii.,  p.  94,  seq.,  p.  100),  and  an  opinion  founded 
thereon,  that  death  is  not  to  be  considered  a  consequence  of  sin,  but 
a  natural  property  of  the  body ;  that  only  the  manner  of  the  death, 
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and  of  the  descent  into  Hades^  is  the  consequence  of  sin.    Bat 
plausibly  as  the  author  labours  to  establish  this  yiew^  employing 
particularly  this  passage  for  the  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  myself  of  its  correctness.    Unquestionably  Adam's  body 
likewise  needed  glorification  ;  but  bad  he  not  sinned,  he  would  with- 
out death  have  attained  to  it  by  being  clothed  upon.    (2  Cor.  v.  1, 
seq.)    Death  is  the  violent  rending  asunder  of  soul  and  body,  with 
corruption  and  its  horrors,  not  ordained  such  of  God,  but  foiiowing 
as  the  simple  consequences  of  sin.    Paul  here  makes  certainly  no 
mention  of  the  fall,  and  employs  the  Old  Testament  description  of 
Adam,  without  distinguishing  between  the  time  before  and  after 
the  fall ;  nevertheless  what  precedes  (especially  the  (pOogdy  ver.  42), 
as  well  as  that  which  follows  (vers.  48,  49),  compels  us  to  believe 
that  Paul  had  the  fallen  Adam  in  his  mind.  He  might  too  with  per- 
fect right  observe  silence  respecting  the  fall,  because  there  existed  in 
fact  even  before  the  fall  a  necessity  in  Adam's  body  for  glorification, 
in  order  to  become  a  a&fia  irvev^TiKov,    Upon  this  subject  more  will 
be  found  in  Krabbe's  striking  controversy  with  Neander  (von  der 
Siinde,  p.  191,  seq.),  the  latter  entertaining  similar  views  to  Man 
(Pflanz.  vol.  ii.,  p.  519,  seq.) — From  the  attribute  of  Christ  nvevfia 
^<M)onoi<wv^  quickening  spirit^  for  which  in  ver.  47  6  Kvpiog  i^  ovpavov^ 
the  Lord  from  heaven^  stands  as  an  explanation,  it  maybe  concluded 
that  the  apostle  does  not  consider  the  natural  rrvevfia  in  a  condition 
to  form  the  a&fui  nvevfiariKov^  but  only  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God, 
who  iu  Christ  has  taken  possession  of  humanity.    For  this  cause  he 
is  called  the  resurrection  (John  xi.  25),  and  he  only  who  receiveth 
him  into  himself  hath  life,  and  shall  arise  at  the  last  day.     (John 
vi.  54.)    The  idea  expressed  in  ver.  46  is,  that  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment require  that  the  lower  precede  the  higher,  and  conversely  that 
the  higher  follow  the  inferior,  even  as  natural  birth  must  necessarily 
precede  thg^ new-birth  or  regeneration.     (Billroth  seems  to  me  to 
discover  too  many  difficulties  in  ver.  47  ;  the  i(  ovpavov  corresponds 
entirely  to  the  ^k  yrj^  [an  allusion  to  Gen.  ii  6]  with  reference  to 
origin ;  to  %ot«6^  the  apostle  finds  no  suitable  adjective  form  by  way  of 
contrast ;  he  therefore  employs  6  KVQiog  by  which  the  x^^*^^  acquire"; 
an  idea  of  ministering.     The  omission  of  6  kvqio^  certainly  arose 
merely  from  the  fact  of  the  transcribers  seeing  in  it  no  strict  con- 
trast.) 

Vers.  48-50. — To  establish  the  relation  of  every  man  to  these 
two  originating  points,  the  writer  remarks  that  the  nature  of  the  one 
.  passes  into  that  of  the  other  ;  in  the  case  of  the  first  Adam  by  the 
natural  birth,  of  the  second  by  the  spiritual.  Eeferring  to  the  history 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  27),  the  expression  eliuov  is  chosen  to  signify 
essential  relationship.  The  natural  birth  imprints  the  image  oi  tiie 
fallen  Adam  in  the  soul  {Qon.  v.  3),  the  new  birth  (which,  indeed,  is 
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first  accomplished  with  the  plorification  of  the  hody),  the  image  of 
Christ,  by  whose  sanctifying  influence  the  body  also  is  glorified. 
(See  on  Rom.  viii.ll ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  Hence  stands  (popioofiev.  The 
reading  <tx)peaa)fisv  includes  the  idea  of  admonition,  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  scriptural  doctrine ;  regeneration  can  never  be  at* 
tained  by  exertion  or  fideKty  ;  it  is  an  act  of  positive  grace,  to  the 
obtaining  of  which  admonition  would  be  in  vain  employed.  Finally, 
the  apostle,  with  reference  to  the  subject  treated  on  in  vers.  35,  36, 
concludes  with  the  assertion  that  this  mortal,  corruptible  body  can 
have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  only  the  incorruptible  body 
of  the  resurrection.  In  the  tovto  6e  <p7}fu  we  see  a  concession  to  the 
spiritualist  and  an  opposition  to  the  materialist  opinions.  (On  the 
formula  aap^  kcu  alfia  see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvi.  17,  xxvi.  26.  It  in- 
dicates earthly  corporeality  in  its  mortality  and  sinfulness.  It  may 
not  be  argued  from  it  that  the  immortal  body  can  have  no  flesh ;  a 
body  can  never  be  considered  without  flesh  [a  sort  of  mere  limita- 
tion of  spirit],  aB  we  have  already  seen.  But  the  flesh  itself  is 
likewise  a  spiritual  flesh*  as  Christ's  flesh  in  the  holy  Supper. — By 
the  expression  kingdom  of  God  we  are  here  to  understand  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth,  the  re-establishment  of  Paradise,  which  the 
Scriptures  inform  us  will  attend  immediately  on  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.     See  the  observations  in  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Vers.  51,  52  — Paul  now  elucidates  an  incidental  topic,  which 
Billroth  has  erroneously  viewed  as  the  main  subject  of  the  argument. 
He  explains  the  relation  which  the  living  will  bear  to  those  already 
dead  in  the  faith  at  the  anticipated  coming  of  Christ.  It  appears 
that  many  of  the  Coi^inthiau  Christians  entertained  the  idea  that 
those  still  living  at  that  event  would  wilh  earthly  bodies  have  part 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  Paul  declares  to  be  an  error,  and 
teaches  that  these  receive  a  new  body  as  well  as 'those  who  are 
raised  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  aU  changed  upon  Christ's  appear- 
ance, and  that  suddenly.  An  authentic  interpretation  of  the  few 
words  here  given  is  formed  by  the  passages  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
Paul  terms  this,  while  yet  in  the  act  of  disclosing  it,  a  mystery 
(jivaTTJpiov)]  the  mysterious  element,  however,  lies  not  in  the  fact,  but 
in  the  manner.  The  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  at  that  eventful 
moment  will  pour  itself  upon  the  church  like  a  life-bestowing  dew 
(Isa.  xxvi.  19),  will  effect  in  a  mysterious  manner  the  bodily  trans- 
formation. The  transformation  is  called  in  2  Cor.  v.  2,  to  olKfjrj'jpcov 
TO  fe-f  ovpavov  tnevdvoaadcu,  being  clothed  upon  toitk  our  house  which 
is  from  heaven,  where  see  more  particularly  on  the  subject.     The 

♦  How  fiu"  remoyed  Calyin  was  from  denying  the  glorification  of  the  body  is  proved 
by  hig  remarks  on  this  passage :  CfaUerum  carnem  et  sanguinem  inteUigej  qua  nunc  condir 
Uone  wjU,  caro  enim  nostra  pariiceps  erii  glorim  Dei^  sed  innovaia  et  vivijkaia  a  ChriaH 
ipiritu. 
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apostle  here  chiefly  dwells  upon  the  suddeaness  with  which  the 
bodily  ti:an8formation  will  take  place,  and  as  Billroth  justly  ob- 
serves, for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  apprehension  from  the 
minds  of  the  Corinthians  that  some  might  arrive  too  hite  to  partici- 
pate in  God's  kingdom  upon  earth.     This  dread  might  display  itself 
in  a  twofold  form.    It  might  be  feared  that  the  living  would  find 
entrance  before  the  dead,  see  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  latter  should  obtain  precedence.    It  is  certain  however  that 
the  idea  of  the  change  occurring  suddenly  does  not  vitiate  the  sup- 
position of  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  glorified  body  during  the 
earthly  life  by  the  influence  of  Christ.     The  suddenness  only  bears 
reference  to  the  instantaneous  bursting  forth  of  the  already  per- 
fected new  body,*  as  the  beautiful  butterfly  which  is  gradually  per- 
fected in  the  less  attractive  larva  frees  itself  suddenly  from  its  dark 
envelope  and  springs  into  the  light  of  the  sun. — Finally,  Paul  even  de- 
termines the  time  by  the  expression  iv  t$  iax^r^  adXmyyi^  at  the  last 
tntmp.  As  seven  trumpets  are  mentioned  in  Rev.  viii.  the  expression 
iaxdri]  cannot  well  imply,  as  Billroth  thinks,  "  trumpet,  sounding  in 
the  last  day,*'  but  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  last-sounding 
trumpet.     The  expression  is  of  course  to  be  understood  figuratively 
of  a  stupendous  spiritual  influence,  which  arouses  mankind  for 
some  mighty  purpose.     (See  on  Matih.  xxiv.  31.)    Similar  electrify- 
ing convulsions,  excited  by  higher  causes,  ever  and  anon  run  throucjh 
humanity  :  but  those  which  immediately  precede  the  last  day  will 
excite  most  powerfully  all  that  lies  concealed  in  the  depths  of  li!e. 
See  further  on  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  and  Rev.  viii.     In  the  Old  Testament 
comp.  the  prophetic  and  typical  passages  in  Exod.  xix.  16  ;  Isa.  xxvii. 
13  ;  Zech.  ix.  14.     (With  respect  to  the  text  in  ver.  51,  many  vari- 
ous readings  occur,  partly  occasioned  by  the  position  of  the  ov.   This 
negation  seems  more   suitably  placed  before  ndvreg  than  before 
KoifXTjdrjfTdfieOa^  for  in  the  latter  case  the  words  would  properly  imply 
"none  will  die."     But  Billroth  has  correctly  remarked  upon  thi 
that  the  emphasis  belongs  to  d?.Xayi]o6fieOaj  and  the  ov  KotfitjO^oofieOa 
is  only  an  accessory  idea ;  all  will  not,  it  is  true,  die,  but  certainly  be 
changed.     Most  of  the  deviations  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
offence  was  taken  at  the  idea  that  not  all  should  die,  death  being  ap- 
pointed to  aU  men.     [Heb.  ix.  27.]     In  later  times,  as  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  near  approach  of  Christ's  coming  diminished,  that  idea 
must  certainly  have  awakened  surprise.    Lachmann-  has  decided 

*  The  idea  of  the  sadden  transformation  indicates  that  no  development  is  to  bo  ex- 
pected after  death,  but  that  every  individual  is  called  to  display  the  character  of  its  staye 
of  life  up  to  the  point  to  which  it  has  been  carried  on  earth.  Children  will  not  arise  afl 
men,  nor  aged  men  return  to  the  period  of  youth,  but  every  glorified  one  will  rcprwjenl 
clearly  his  degree  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  all  that  is  perishable,  so  that  all  togetlur 
will  express  in  perfect  purity  our  entire  humanity  in  all  its  grades  and  varieties. 
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that  the  negation  should  be  omitted,  but  the  connexion  urgently  re- 
quires it,  because,  as  remarked,  Paul  defines  the  position  of  those 
alive  at  Christ's  appearing ;  these  die  not,  but  will  be  changed. — 
The  sentence  aaXmaei  yap  as  far  as  dXXayrjaS^ay  which  is  properly 
enclosed  within  brackets,  throws  additional  light  on  the  immediately 
preceding  idea  of  the  instantaneous  character  of  the  transformation, 
and  iho  resurrection. — On  the  form  aaXnlaeiy  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  15, 
p.  82.  It  is  best  to  consider  it  impersonal :  it  will  sound.  With* 
out  doubt  Paul  included  himself  also  in  the  i}^ZC;  because  he  hoped 
to  live  until  the  coming  of  Christ.  See  on  2  Cor.  v.  2,  seq. ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  17.) 

Vers.  53,  54. — ^Employing  the  image  of  a  garment,  the  apostle 
further  describes  the  forming  of  the  new  body,  finding  therein  the 
fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  (xxv.  8),  that  death  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  very  striking  that  the  perishable  {(jSaprov)  and  mortal 
{OvrfTov)  are  not  described  in  this  passage  as  destroyed,  but  only  as 
clothed  upon.  (See  on  2  Cor.  v.  2,  seq.)  Doubtless  Paul  intends  by 
this  to  signify  that  the  elements  of  the  mortal  body  are  as  it  were 
absorbed,  swallowed  up  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  glorifying  Spirit. 
We  cannot  finally  deny  that  the  words  Korenodi]  6  ddvarog  appear  as 
in  ver.  26  to  favour  the  restoration.  It  evidently  not  only  implies 
that  death  has  forever  lost  its  power  over  some  (the  faithful),  though 
retaining  over  others  its  might,  as  the  second  death,*  but  that  it 
ceases  everywhere,  which  can  happen  only  when  life  has  received 
all  into  itself,  and  God  is  all  in  all.  (Aoyoc  is  used  here  =  Trpo^Teta, 
according  to  the  context. — NZ/itof  is  a  more  recent  form  for  vUtj.  The 
Hebrew  nai5^  is  frequently  so  given  by  the  LXX.,  even  when  that 
which  is  to  be  represented  as  enduring  or  lasting  is  not  precisely 
of  a  joyful  nature.  [See  Lam.  v.  20  ;.  Amos  viii  7.]  Paul  follows 
th3  H'^brow  text  in  the  translation  from  Isa.  xxv.  8  ;  the  LXX.  read 
rrrhuv  6  Odvaro^  laxvoa^,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  they  fol- 
lowed another  reading.) 

Vers.  65-57. — The  apostle  then  employs  a  passage,  from  Hosea 
xiii.  14,  in  which  the  prophet  triumphantly  celebrates  the  victory 
over  death  and  hia/kingdom,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  prey  by 
the  resurrection.  The  explanation  in  the  Comm.  upon  Rom.  vii.  11, 
seq.,  is  likewise  adapted  for  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
which  sin  is  represented  as  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  power  (a.  e.,  that 
which  gives  power  to  sin),  the  law  ;  the  reader  is  therefore  referred 
to  the  Comm.  In  the  prophetic  connexion  tcivrpov  signifies  primarily 

*  The  ^zpreuion  Oavaroc  ^evrepof  occurs  only  in  the  Apocalypse  (iL  11,  xz.  14).  In 
the  latter  pas8i^;e  the  second  death  in  represented  as  like  a  sea  of  fire,  bat  the  first  death 
appears  in  the  KoTelatioo  to  be  destroyed  together  with  Hades,  being  cast  into  the  sea 
of  fire.  The  tenor  of  this  entire  representation  can  however  only  be  satisfactoiily  ex* 
^ij..rnd  by  taking  it  in  oonjauction  with  the  series  of  Apocalyptic  images  in  that  book. 
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the  bitterness,  the  sorrow  of  death ;  Paul,  however,  employs  it  as  par* 
allel  with  dyvofug^  as  that  which  calls  forth  the  display  of  power.  The 
slumberiDg  power  of  death  is  awakened  by  sin,  and  again  that  of  sin  by 
the  laWi  But  Christ  with  his  grace  destroys  first  the  law  (in  the  sense 
laid  down  in  the  Comm.  on  Rom.  vii  24,  seq.,  viii,  1),  and  then  sin 
and  death  itself.  (In  ver.  55,  Lachmann  reads  Odvare  for  ^,  and 
the  critical  authorities  are  in  fact  strongly  in  its  favour.  B.D.E.F.Gr. 
have  it  likewise.  However  as  the  Hebrew  text  reads  ^  as  well  as 
the  LXX.,  I  myself  prefer  retaining  the  usual  reading.  The  read- 
ing Sdvare  probably  arose  from  an  explanation  subjoined  to  the 
word  ^.) 

Ver.  58. — In  conclusion,  the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers,  having 
tills  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection,  to  continue  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  and  earnest  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  knowing 
tbxt  their  labour  would  be  well  rewarded.  This  is  the  correct  con- 
struction of  the  (Ak  eoTi  KevSg ;  the  words  do  not  signify  that  preach- 
ing shall  be  successful,  for  many  shall  be  converted,  but  that  the 
labour  shall  receive  its  reward  in  the  resurrection.  The  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  Lord  himself,  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  hope 
of  future  happiness  as  a  spur  to  their  zeaL  ('pSgaiog  is  also  found 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  See  also  Coloss.  i.  23. — 'AfieraKiv^og  =  fiifkuog  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  single  passage.) 


§  18.  The  Collection. 

(xvi.  1-24.) 

Vers.  1-4. — ^The  subject  pf  the  collections  in  money  made  by 
Paul  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  has 
been  mentioned  already  in  Acts  xi.  29,  xxiv.  17 ;  Rom.  xv.  26, 27.  But 
in  this  chapter,  and  likewise  in  the  second  epistle  (chaps,  viii.,  ix.), 
the  apostle  enlarges  so  ccnsiderably  upon  the  fact,  that  his  conduct 
in  this  particular  requires  further  consideration.  It  appears  very 
striking  that  Paul,  during  his  entire  ministry,  was  continually  oc- 
cu[jiod  with  these  collections,  and  that  for  the  advantage  of  tlie 
Chrisiiars  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  Comm.  on  Acts  iv.  32,  seq.,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  possessing  all  goods  in  common  in  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  becoming  impoverished, 
and  rendered  these  collections  necessary.  We  however  saw  in  the 
same  passage  that  a  community  of  goods  in  the  proper  sense,  the 
furnishing  a  living  to  all  the  members  of  the  church  from  a  common 
fund,  was  not  very  probably  established  ;  it  would  therefore  be  only 
some  individuals,  who  in  the  excessive  zeal  of  their  first  love,  would 
thus  have  stripped  themselves  by  their  generosity.     But  this  would 
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not  be  Boffident  to  explain  Paurs  collections.  It  is  possible  that 
the  apostle  desired  to  express  his  piety  towards  the  mother  churchy 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  dependence.  As  all  Jews^  (down 
to  modem  times)  paid  half  a  shekel  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  after  its  destruction  continued  the  contribution  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  Jews  living  there,  Paul  probably  considered 
himself  also  bound  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  mother  church  by 
a  similar  collection  in  her  behalf.  This  explains  how  again,  in  QbL 
ii.  10,  the  determination  to  support  the  poor  could  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  formal  regulation  among  the  apostles.  These  collections 
may  be  considered  the*  acknowledgment  of  the  connexion  with  the 
mother  churcL  And  besides,  as  the  apostle's  course  brought  him 
into  a  species  of  conflict  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  he  might  the 
more  zealously  urge  these  contributions  in  order  to  signify  by  deeds 
his  personal  inclination  towards  the  mother  church.  Paul  therefore 
recomniends  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  collect  without  inconve- 
nience to  themselves,  to  lay  by  something  each  Sunday ;  he  would 
then  either  give  to  the  deputies  whom  they  should  select  for  trans- 
mitting the  amount,  letters  of  commendation  to  Jerusalem,  or  if 
necessary,  he  would  accompany  them  thither  himself.  (In  ver.  1, 
Ai>y£a  =  ovXXoyTJ  according  to  Suidas,  collection.  The  mention  of  a 
collection  appointed  in  Galatia,  leads  to  the  supposition  of  another 
epistle  besides  the  one  we  possess  ;  nothing  is  there  said  of  a  col- 
lection, yet  Paul  might  have  introduced  this  personally,  when  he 
was  last  among  them. — ^In  ver  2  consult  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxviiL 
1,  on  fda  tQv  aaPfidruw,  Certainly  it  may  not  be  inferred  from  this 
passage  that  collections  took  place  among  the  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath,  for  it  was  Paul's  intention  that  each  should  make  a  suit- 
able contribution  at  home ;  but  it  decide^lly  proves  that  it  was  already 
the  practice  to  distinguish  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  ;  the 
day  was  to  be  hallowed  by  acts  of  benevolence. — EvodovtrOcu  means 
properly  to  have  a  prosperous  journey,  then  in  general,  to  be  fortu- 
nate, in  happy  condition.  To  the  ^,  rt  dvy  ^Koarog  is  to  be  supplied, 
'^  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  each  sanction  it."  In  a  similar 
connexion,  «a^wf  riinopelTd  rig  is  said  in  Acts  ix.  29,  and  icadb  idv  ixQ 
Tig  in  2  Cor.  viii.  12. — ^In  ver.  3,  the  epistles  are  ypdfmara  ovaraTiica 
[2  Cor.  iiL  1],  the  use  of  which  is  ancient,  since  j;he  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary,  although  their  peculiar  form  was 
assumed  at  a  subsequent  period. — In  ver.  4  the  lav  ^  d^iov  refers  to 
the  amount  of  the  collection,  with  which  the  deputation  who  were 
to  deliver  it  over  were  to  charge  themselves,  and  have  reference.  See 
thereon  on  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  seq.) 

Vers.  5-9. — The  mention  of  his  arrival  in  Corinth,  affords  an  op- 

*  See  Haymann  on  the  marriage  usages  of  the  Jewa^  in  the  Zeitachrift  fur  Phil. ' 
mi  Eath.  TheoL    Koeb.  1836,  pt.  1,  p.  42,  seq. 
Vol.  IV.— 26       ' 
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porttinity  to  the  apostle  to  explain  himself  concerning  the  anange- 
ments  for  his  journey.  We  learn  from  2  Cor.  i.  16,  that  he  desired 
to  go  direct  to  Corinth  (possibly  through  Asia  and  by  sea),  and  from 
thence  to  Macedonia  ;  but  the  desire  to  leave  time  for  his  epistle  to 
produce  its  effect  may  have  caused  him  to  proceed  directly  into 
Macedonia.  In  the  meantime,  he  announces  his  iutention  to  his 
readers  of  becoming  their  guest  for  a  considerable  period,  probably 
even  for  the  winter.  Until  Pentecost,  he  thinks  that  the  favourable 
prospects  require  his  remaining  at  Ephesus,  which  leads  us  to  con- 
clude the  epistle  was  written  in  the  spring.  On  this  consult  the 
Introduction,  §  2.  (On  Tv;^dv,/or^e,  ver.  6,  see  c2  rvxoi'  1  Cor.  xiv.  10. 
— ^In  ver.  9,  dvpa  is  figuratively  employed  for  sphere  of  action.  See 
2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  Col.  iv.  3.  The  epithet  ^vcpyiyc  arises  from  the  image 
used. — The  antagonists  require  the  presence  of  Paul,  in  order  to  be 
kept  in  check.) 

Vers.  10-12. — Here  follow  some  notices  concerning  Timothy  and 
Apollos.  The  former  is  commended  to  a  good  reception,  and  of  the 
latter  it  is  observed,  that  he  could  not  come  at  that  v  time,  but  would 
shortly  visit  Corinth.  (In  ver.  10  the  /a^  rtf  avrhv  i^vSevrjajf^  ac- 
cording to  1  Tim.  iv.  12,  is  pldinly  connected  with  Timothy's  youth. 
— Ver.  11.  According  to  Acts  xix.  22,  Erastus  was  clearly  among 
the  brethren  named,  perhaps  also  others, — In  ver.  12,  the  brethren 
mentioned  are  probably  the  Corinthian  deputies  named  in  ver.  17.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — It  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  here  purposed  to 
conclude,  but  the  exhortation  which  follows  occurred  to  his  mind, 
and  led  to  the  special  observations  which  follow,  (Upon  arrjicfD  see 
Rom.  xiv.  4. — ^Avdpl^eadaiy  "  to  act  as  a  man,''  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  passage,  though  frequently  in  the  LXX., 
and  also  in  1  Mace.  ii.  64.'-^KpaTaiovaO(u  is  used  in  the  signification 
of  "  to  become  strong,''  Luke  i.  80,  ii.  40.) 

Vers.  15,  16.— The  apostle  feels  himself  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend to  his  readers  Stephanas,  who  had  conveyed  the  epistle  from 
the  Corinthians  to  Ephesus,  and  also  had  delivered  Paul's  epistle  at 
Corinth.  Perhaps,  as  an  impartial  man,  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self some  bitterness  from  parties  in  Corinth.  (In  Bom.  xvi,  5,  Epe- 
netus  is  called  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  though  ^Aaiag  is  doubtless 
the  correct  reading ;  he  must  then  have  belonged  to  Stephanas' 
olKta. — The  ETo^av  kavrovq  elg  dioKoviav  cannot  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  of  deacon  [for  which  reason  vnordaoeaOai  does 
not  convey  the  impression  of  ecclesiastical  subordination  under  lead- 
ers], to  which  no  one  was  self-appointed,  but  signifies  such  serviceti 
out  of  the  common  order  as  delivering  the  epistle  might  be  consid- 
ered. These  were  of  a  nature  to  require  acknowledgment,  as  the 
exercise  of  them  involved  both  trouble  and  neglect  of  business.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — Together  with  Stephanas,  both  Fortunatus  and 
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AchaicuB  are  here  mentioned,  the  two  latter  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  former  as  principal.  Paul  describes  their  presence  as  supplying 
the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
claims  from  the  latter  gratitude  towards  them  on  this  head.  (The 
dvinavcav  irvevfia  vfuov  is  either  to  be  understood,  they  refreshed  me 
so,  as  formerly  they  did  you  ;  or,  by  their  diligence  towards  me  they 
have  benefitted  you. — The  imyLvcjoKeiv  implies  at  the  same  time  the 
conduct  arising  from  the  recognition,  and  that  in  a  good  sense ;  it 
thus  corresponds  to  rifidv  or  dyairdv.  ^myivdoKuv  is  employed  in  a 
similar  manner  in  1  Thess.  v.  12.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — Greetings  now  follow,  including  those  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  who  had  quitted  Corinth  for  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii  18, 
seq.)  These  zealous  believers  had  also  here  a  place  of  meeting  in 
their  house.  (See  Bom.  xvi.  3.)  The  exhortation  to  greet  one  an- 
other with  a  holy  kiss,  refers  to  the  public  assembly,  in  which  the 
epistle  was  read  aloud.  (See  the  Comm.  on  Rom.  xvi.  16.)  ^iXijiia 
Tfjg  dydirqg  occurs  in  the  passage  1  Pet.  v.  14. 

Vers.  21, 22. — ^As  far  as  thi;  place,  Paul  had  dictated  the  subject 
(probably  to  Sosthenes,  i.  1),  but  the  apostle  now  appends  a  saluta- 
tion written  with  his  own  hand,  as  spurious  letters  were  already  cir- 
culated as  from  him  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  He  selects  for  this  purpose  an 
idea  which  bears  a  brief  and  sententious  character,  and  for  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  seek  the  connexion.  I  cannot  yield  to  the  prob- 
ability of  Billroth's  supposition  that  fiapdv  ddd  is  only  added  by 
Paul  in  order  also  to  shew  his  Bjrrian  handwriting,  and  that  the 
words  were  afterwards  transcribed  by  Greek  transcribers  with  Greek 
characters.  The  thought  "  the  Lord  comes  I"  icvpiog  ipxercu,  1  is 
hither  calculated  to  heighten  the  force  of  the  preceding  thought : 
Be  ye  quickly  convertM,  for  the  time  of  decision  is  near  at  hand  I 
The  Syriac  form  for  this  idea  might  be  familiar  to  the  apostle.  In 
the  ijrcj  dvddefia  is  expressed  finally  not  only  exclusion  from  the 
church,  but  also  the  delivering  over  to  the  hostile  powers  that  were 
active  without.     (See  on  dvddefia  Comm.  1  Cor.  xii  8.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  usual  form  of  salutation  then  concludes  the 
letter,  but  as  the  epistle  contains  many  severe  words,  f'aul  hasten? 
to  assure  all  without  exception  of  his  love,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
personal  application  of  his  strictures. 
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I. 

PART    FIRST. 

(1. 1— in.  la) 

§  1.  The  Consolation. 
(L  1-14.) 


Aftkb  the  greeting  (ver.  1, 2),  the  apostle  proceeds  to  thank  God 
for  the  comfort  with  which  he  had  refreshed  him  in  his  sorrows  and 
conflicts.  The  commencement  of  this  epistle  is  especially  directed 
to  the  better  intentioned  among  the  Corinthians ;  hence  he  presup- 
poses on  their  part  faithful  intercession  on  his  own  behalf,  and  de- 
clares that  on  his  part  he  glories  in  nothing  so  much  as  preaching 
the  word  of  God  in  its  holy  simplicity,  without  adding  aught  (3-14). 

Vers^  1,  2. — ^The  greeting  resembles  essentially  that  of  the  first 
epistle,  only  instead  of  Sosthenes,  Timothy  is  mentioned  as  the 
writer,  who  consequently  must  have  already  returned  from  his  mis- 
sion to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10)  when  Paul  commenced  his 
second  epistle.  Finally,  according  to  ver.  1,  the  second  epistle  be- 
ing directed  as  a  circular  letter  to  aU  believers  in  Achaia,  it  addresses 
the  Athenians  likewise  (for  according  to  the  Roman  division  Hellas 
and  the  Peloponnesus  was  included  in  Achaia),  though  Coxinth 
alone,  as  the  principal  city,  is  specially  mentioned. 

Vers.  8, 4. — The  epistle  itself  conmiences  with  a  thanksgiving  to 
Qoi  for  the  consolation  bestowed  upon  him  (the  apostle)  in  his  ne- 
cessity, which  inspires  the  desire  to  comfort  in  turn  the  sufferers. 
Paul,  however,  does  not  represent  this  true  comfort  as  of  a  nature 
to  be  appropriated  at  discretion,  but  rather  as  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit,  who  is  the  source  of  mercy  and  perfect  consolation  ;  he  ex* 
horts  his  readers  to  adhere  in  all  diflBculties  to  this  living  God  of 
consolation.  (In  ver.  3  evkoyrjTo^  —  g^na,  when  employed  to  signify 
the  relation  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  is  =  eukoyeiv,  "  to  praise, 
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extol ;"  when  the  relation  is  reversed,  "to  bestow  a  blessing/' — ^The 
expression  Oebg  *Iijaov  Xptarov^  which  has  already  occurred  in  Bom. 
XV.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  calls  to  mind  the  expression,  God  of  Abraham. 
[See  on  this  at  Matth.  xxii.  31,  32.]  God  is  thereby  indicated  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  revelation,  and  understood  nnder  those  special 
circumstances  which  are  revealed  in  Christ. — ^To  the  Gcof  xai  narijp 
corresponds  the  subsequent  Trar^p  tc5v  olKTi(>fuov  icctl  Geof  TTapaKXrjaeo)^^ 
Father  of  mercies^  and  God  of  consolation^  6e6c  expressing  the  idea 
of  the  origin,  the  source,  just  as  in  Eph.  i.  17,  God  is  called  6  ixarr^ 
rrig  66^,  the  Father  of  glory.  Consolation  is  by  no  means'  to  be 
regarded  here  as  the  simple  phrase  of  sympathy,  nor  as  a  mere  in- 
fluence wrought  on  the  suflerer's  train  of  ideas,  but  as  an  actual 
power  of  the  Spirit,  issuing  from  God,  and  capable  of  conducting 
still  further  him  who  receives  it  unto  himself.  In  Matth.  x.  13, 
the  same  idea  is  applied  to  peace ;  all  such  subjective  circum- 
stances have  their  foundation  in  the  Spirit  which  God  bestows  upon 
his  own.) 

Ver.  6. — According  to  the  principle  :  as  he  is,  so  likewise  are  we 
also  in  this  world  (1  John  iv.  17),  the  apostle  places  the  sufferings 
and  consolation  of  believers,  in  parallel  with  the  sufferings  and  con- 
solation, and  even  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
(naOTifiaTa  rov  Xpiarov)  are,  as  Billroth  correctly  assert*,  in  corrobo- 
ration of  Winer,  the  sorrows  endured  by  Christ ;  these  repeat  them- 
selves in  the  believer  just  as  did  the  comfort  of  the  Redeemer  and  his 
subsequent  glorification.  Had  the  parallel  been  completely  carried 
out,  it  must  have  been  said  ij  TrapaKkriaig  rov  Xptarov  el^  yfid^.  Still 
it  is  at  the  least  signified  in  the  6ia  rov  Xpiarov  that  the  Lord  re- 
ceived the  consolation  he  imparts  to  others ;  for  to  him  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  highest  sense  that  God  comforted  him  that  he  may  be  able 
to  comfort  men  in  aU  their  affliction  (rf?  to  dvvaaSai  rode  dv$p(anov^ 
TTopaKaXelv  h  TTo/rq  d^tpei,  Heb.  ii  17, 18).  To  attribute  to  the  expres- 
sion TraJdTJfiara  tov  Xpcarov  the  signification  of  "  sufferings  for  Christ 
and  his  cause,''  wDl  hardly  occur  to  the  mind  of  any ;  nevertheless 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  enquire  (according  to  such  passages 
as  Col.  i.  24)  whether  Xpi<n6g  may  not  here,  as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  12, 
signify  all  believers  collectively,  the  church,  making  ,the  sense  of 
the  words  "  sufferings  which  the  church  has  to  endure."  The  sen- 
timent is  by  no  means  inappropriate,  although  I  prefer  the  former 
explanation,  as  otherwise  XptarSg  must  be  taken  in  two  significa- 
tions in  the  same  sentence. 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  inward  spiritual  fellowship,  the  Koiwkwfa,  which 
the  apostle  recognizes  between  himself  and  the  Corinthians,  does 
not  permit  him  to  jefer  his  sufferino^  and  his  consolation  to  himself 
as  an  isolated  individual,  but  inclusively  to  all  believers.  As,  how- 
ever, Paul  prefers  to  give  prominence  to  the  consolatory  element, 
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he  does  not  say ;  If  we  suffer^  ye  suffer  also^  bnt ;  it  takes  place 
for  your  comforfc  and  your  salvation,  i.  e.y  as  Billroth  correctly  ex- 
plains, ^^  Inasmuch  as  I  suffer  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  through 
which  ye  receive  consolation  aud  salvation/'  The  participation  of 
the  Corinthians  in  the  sufferings  is  not  denied  by  Paul,  but  merely 
thrown  into  the  back-ground  }  he  therefore  mentions  it  only  in  a 
subordinate  clause,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  consolation,  which 
neutralizes  it.  Billroth  correctly  observes  that  the  words  Tijg  ivep^ 
yovfiivi]^  hv  {moftov^  rcjv  avrQv  Tro^/Ltaron/,  cjv  ical  iiin^c  ndaxof^teVj  which 
is  inwrought  in  the  endv/rance  of  the  same  sufferings^  etc.,  do  not 
imply  similar  sufferings  which  the  Corinthians  were  called  upon 
to  bear  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle,  but  the  same  sufferings 
which  were  felt  by  Paul,  and  which  edl  believers,  according  to  their 
bond  of  love  with  him,  would  feel  as  their  own.  The  concluding 
words,  Kcu  ^  iknig — TTapoKkTJoecjg,  express,  as  it  were,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  former  deduction  rests ;  for  which  reason  the  phrase 
KO1 1}  iXTTig  ^fujv  Pefiaia  imep  vfioiv,  and  our  hope  for  you  is  steat^astj 
is  not  to  be  in  a  parenthesis,  as  Fritzsche  has  thought,  but  the  eldo^ 
T€^  which  follows  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  iXnlg  ^fuiv  as  an 
anacoluthon.  (In  ver.  6  several  readings  occur.  The  text.  rec. 
has  the  sentence  r^  hfepyovtirjvti^ — ndaxofiev  immediately  annexed 
to  aiBrrrjpiag^  then  follows  the  elre  napoKaXovfisda^  while  to  the  inrep 
TTJg  v/«3v  TrapaKXrjaetMig  is  again  added  kcu  a(»mripiaq^  as  in  the  first  half. 
Several  Codd.,  especially  B.D.E.F.Q.I.^  have,  moreover,  the  phrase 
§uu  ij  iXirig — -bfiCiv  before  the  dre  TrapoKaXovfieda,  This  reading, 
backed  certainly  by  weighty  authorities,  is  assented  to  by  Lach- 
maun  ;  but  he  objects  to  the  second  kcu  auyrrfplag  as  doubtful.  We 
may,  however,  suppose  that  a  transposition  by  the  transcriber  may 
have  early  taken  place,  owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  vnep  rrjg  napd- 
Kk^aegjjg.  We  would,  with  Griesbach,  adopt  this  view,  if  Billroth's 
observation  were  correct,  that  the  subject  does  not  sanction  the  an- 
nexation of  the  TTJg  ivepyovfievr^  «.  t.  A.  to  the  first  clause  elre  OXifid- 
fieOa.  He  thus  expresses  himself :  ^^  How  oan  it  be  said,  if  we  bear 
sufferings,  it  redounds  to  your  comfort  and  salvation,  since  ye  like- 
wise jointly  endure  them  ?"  But  we  cannot  see  wherefore  this 
should  not  be  said.  Is  it  not  a  general  feeling  that  a  comfort  ex-* 
ists  to  those  who  love  in  sharing  the  suffering  likewise,  and  are  not 
the  sorrows  laid  upon  us  by  God  profitable  to  the  believer  ?  Nay, 
this  idea  exists  even  in  the  words,  whether  they  are  attached  to  the 
first  or  second  part  of  the  sentence.  The  contents  undergo  no 
change  from  altering  the  position  of  the  words  ;  for  both  ideas,  that 
of  consolation  and  that  of  suffering,  are  indifferently  found  in  the 
apposition  and  in  the  antithesis  of  the  elre  6Xi(i6^eda  and  the  bIte, 
napcucaXovfJieOa.  It  can  then  only  be  urged  in  favour  of  Griesbach's 
reading,  that  it  does  not  appear  consistent  to  separate  the  dre  tzapar 
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icah}vfu6a  from  the  drs  6ki06fuda  by  the  long  intermediate  clause. 
But  precisely  this  may  have  originated  the  change  of  reading,  and 
it  does  not  at  least  outweigh  the  advantage  of  Lachmann's  reading, 
viz.,  the  superior  authority  of  the  Codd. 

Ver.  8. — ^A  closer  description  of  the  magnitude  of  the  suflferings 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  in  the  preceding  verses  now  follows.  It  is 
most  probable  from  the  phrEise  iv  t$  *Aat^  that  Paul  alludes  to  the 
persecution  by  Demetrius  (Acts  xix.),for  to  imagine  with  Heumann 
and  BcLckert  that  diseases  which  afflicted  the  apostle  are  signified, 
is  by  no  means  justified  by  the  expression  rcaJdrniara  rov  Xpunov  : 
Christ  never  suffered  from  sickness.  It  may  not  be  concluded  from 
the  "  we  would  not  have  you  ignorant,"  that  the  Corinthians  were 
until  this  period  unacquainted  with  the  apostle's  sufferings ;  it  is 
not  the  sufferings  themselves,  but  the  greatness  of  them  which  is 
set  forth,  (For  vnep  rij^  dkhpeag  Lachmann  reads  nept^  which 
is  supported  by  Billroth,  Certainly,  however,  he  goes  too  far 
when  he  believes  that  {fnip  cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  this 
passage. — The  prepositions  vntp  and  Trepi^  in  New  Testament  usage, 
run  undeniably  into  each  other,  for  which  reason  they  are  often 
confounded  in  the  Codd.  [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  47,  note  2  under  L  p. 
842.] — The  vmp  &ivafuv  is  in  no  degree  synonymous  with  tcaff  imep- 
fioXrjvy  it  rather  marks  the  subjective  relation  to  the  sufferings, 
the  greatness  of  which  is  conceived  objectively  by  the  icad*  tmepffo^ 
Xtjv.  The  vnep  &vvajuv  still  further  heightens  the  cSarc  koL, — 'E^ 
nopeladai  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  iv.  8  of  the 
present  epistle ;  this  passage  proves  that  it  is  the  heightening  of 
dTTopeiadai.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  extent  of  the  sufferings,  which  according  to 
the  apostle's  conviction  allowed  no  hope  of  deliverance,  is  conceived 
by  him  in  an  ethical  point  of  view.  This  Divine  allotment  was  de- 
signed to  free  him  from  all  self-confidence,  and  lead  him  to  trust 
entirely  to  God,  who  could  not  only  deliver  him  from  impending 
death,  but  likewise  restore  those  to  life  already  become  his  prey. 
(TLe  form  rd  dnSKpiiui  rov  Oavdrov  iv  iavrco  t;^«v,  have  the  sentence 
of  deathy  etc.,  can  be  understood  only  of  the  sentence  pronounced, 
Hesychius  explains  dndKpifia  by  Kardngiiia^  ^ri>og,  Paul  considers  the 
Almighty  as  Lord  of  life  and  death,  who  makes  the  decision,  and 
himself  as  perceiving  this  sentence  in  himself  BiUroth's  supposition 
appears  less  apposite,  for  he  regards  it  as  if  the  apostle  had  enquired 
of  himself  whether  he  could  be  preserved,  to  which  he  replies  in  the 
negative.)  The*  Divine  assistance  upon  which  Paul  relied  for  pres- 
ent and  fliture  aid  appears  however  connected  with  the  human  sup* 
port  (ver.  11)  which  establishes  itself  by  the  intercession  of  believers- 
Still  we  arc  not  under  the  apostle's  view  to  push  the  avwTtwpYtlv  so 
far  as  to  regard  God  and  believers  as  two  parallel  powers ;  it  is  rather 
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Ckxl  who  by  his  Spirit  inspires  the  intercession  and  lends  power  to 
it.  This  help  which  comes  to  the  saffering  brother  by  means  of  in- 
tercession most  again  however  bear  evidence  of  the  blessing  of  the 
kmvcjvUl.  The  help  is  then  a  source  of  joy  to  all,  and  awakens 
thanksgiving  in  the  intercessors.  (Seejiv.  15,  which  is  entirely  similar.) 
Begarding  the  connexion  of  the  text,  we  may  be  doubtful  whether 
Ik  TTokk&v  ^poo^nGw  is  to  be  connected  with  evxaQitrnfi^  {mep  -fi^v^ 
and  rh  d^  ^na^  x^^f^  ^^  noXXQv  indicates  the  subject  of  the  thanks, 
as  Billroth  supposes,  or  whether,  according  to  Fritzsche,  6td  noXkC>p 
tbxoj(?i<rrrfi^  imtg  iffiwv  should  be  connected,  and  Ik  noXXoiv  npoati' 
TTwv  TO  elg  ^fidg  x^^f^  considered  the  subject  of  the  thanks.  We 
must  especially  regard  the  difference  between  the  prepositions  iic 
and  6id  in  forming  our  decision.  It  is  evident  that  Sid  refers  to 
the  actual  assistance  secured  through  the  intercession,  for  which 
reason  it  would  be  better  to  connect  6id  noXk&v  with  x^^l^^*  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  arrangement,  the  article  must  be  placed  before 
kK  itoXkujv  ngoo6ncjVy  because  then  all  as  far  as  x^^V^  would  form 
one  subject ;  yev6^Kvw  may  be  supplied  to  did  ttoAAwv.  The  ^«,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  the  breaking  forth  of  the  inward  feelings  into 
thanksgiving,  and  hence  ^«  iroXkHbv  npoddncjv  is  more  correctly  an- 
nexed to  evxapiOTfi$^,  But  Billroth's  rendering  of  npoa^ncjv  by 
iynlm8=/TT0fidr<M>v^  is  without  analogy;  it  certainly  only  implies 
person.  The  6id  irokkCjv^  again  may  only  be  understood  to  refer  to 
persons,  not  words,  signifying  promisee,  as  Storr  considers,  which  would 
be  in  contradiction  to  Christ's  command.    (Matth.  vi.  7.) 

Yer.  12. — ^The  mention  of  his  sufferings  now  ceases,  and  Paul 
passes  to  himself  and  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  yap  forms  the  transition  in  such  a  way  that  the  apostle  grounds 
his  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Corinthians  upon  his  sincerity,  as 
if,  And  I  am  not  unworthy  of  your  intercession,  had  been  supplied. 
'ATT^Tiyc,  simplicity y  stands  in  contrast  with  the  compound  ;  elXiK- 
pcma,  sincerity  with  the  alloyed^  both  being  characteristics  of  the 
aafiia  aapiuKrj. — ^The  added  Oeov  refers  to  both  subjects,  simplicity  as 
well  as  sincerity,  and  expresses  their  origin  as  existing  in  the  opera- 
tion of  God's  grace,  iv  x^'^^  Qeov^  as  it  is  styled  immediately  after. 
(See  ii.  17,  where  Ik  Qeov  stands  parallel  to  the  i^ elXiKpcvda^,)  This 
expression  conveys  the  idea  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  as  its  effec;s, 
just  as  the  opposite  qualities  are  involved  in  carnal  wisdom.  (Con- 
cerning human  wisdom,  t.  e.,  the  wisdom  proceeding  from  unsancci- 
fied  human  nature  left  to  its  own  impulses,  see  the  remarks  on  1 
Cor.  i.  17,  ii  1. — Griesbach  has,  very  unnecessarily,  enclosed  in 
brackets  the  sentence  ovk  Iv  GO(f»ict  aagiuK^  dk?J  iv  x'^^t^  ^^^  •  it 
needs  no  separation  from  the  context,  as  it  belongs  to  and  forms 
part  of  it.) 

Vers.  18, 14. — Paul  i  manifests  his  simplicity  and  sincerity  also  in 
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the  relation  in  which  he  Btands  to  the  CorinthiaoB  through  his 
writings.  He  thinks  and  writes  nothing  bnt  that  which  they  read 
in  his  letter,  or  know  otherwise  as  his  opinion.  The  apostle  hopes 
they  will  always  continue  thus  to  know  him  (for  a  divinely  inspired 
rec(^nition  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  element  which  produces  it),  as 
they  have  already  partially  known  him.  This  dfnb  fUpovg  cannot, 
wiliiout  harshness,  be  explained  of  anything  but  the  existing  divis- 
ions in  Corinth.  Billroth's  opinion  is  entirely  untenable,  that  the 
expression  justifies  the  conclusion  that  Paul  had  first  occasion  to 
display  his  love  in  some  partial  manner.  However  the  apostle 
will  not  pursue  the  subject  of  the  dissensions  further,  but  presses 
upon  their  attention  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  as  shall 
be  made  manifest  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  all  secrets  shall 
be  revealed ;  one  is  the  glory  of  the  other,  t.  e.,  one  has  joy  in  the 
salvation  of  the  other  without  mixture  of  envy.  (In  ver.  13  the 
dkX'  ^ — ij  presents  a  difficulty.  Fritzsche  thinks  [Diss,  i.,  p.  11,  seq.] 
the  dkX'  ij  should  be  separated,  so  that  the  words  might  be  under- 
stood :  neque  enim  alia  ad  voa  perscribimtta,  quam  aut  ea — aut  eo. 
But  wherein  should  consist  the  antithesis  of  the  dvayiviioKeiv  and 
hriyivdiaiceiv  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  iniyiv6aKetv  does  not  declare 
aoything  materially  different  from  dvayiv^cicuv^  but  simply  enlaiges 
somewhat  the  more  special  idea  ^^  to  draw  from  the  writing,''  so 
that  the  meaning  is,  or  what  ye  already  know,  apart  firom  my  epis- 
tle ;  dXk'  H  can  thei^sfore  only  be  received  as  belonging  together,  as 
in  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  [See  Emmerling  on  this  passage.] — ^In  ver.  14, 1 
cannot  persuade  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  connexion  between 
the  IneyviMn-e  and  the  Sri  KovxnfM  «.  r.  X.  following,  which  is  still 
maintained  by  Billroth.  First  the  ^fsdg  by  no  means  accords  vnth 
it,  and  then  the  iv  t$  ^f^^ep^  Kvplov  is  especially  inapplicable  ;  for  how 
tan  it  be  said  that  the  Corinthians  were  already  acquainted  with 
that  which  should  be  made  manifest  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?  It 
is  far  more  reasonable  to  consider  in  xavx^fia  k.  r.  A,,  as  a  separate 
statement,  whereby  the  conviction  of  Paul  is  confirmed  that  the 
Corinthians  in  part  rightly  acknowledged  him.  This  conviction 
justifies  him  in  feeling  secure  [through  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit]  that  the  church  of  Corinth  was  truly  a  Divine  creation  through 
his  agency,  and  would  retain  its  relation  with  him  for  eternity.) 

§  2. -The  Plan  of  Paul's  Joubnet. 

(L  15— ii  17.) 

The  fact  of  the  apostle's  expressing  himself  so  amply  upon  the 
subject  of  his  projected  journey  maybe  accounted  for  by  his  antago- 
nists having  employed  to  his  prejudice  the  changes  he  had  been 
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called  upon  to  make  with  regard  to  it.   They  had  charged  him  in  re- 
lation to  them  with  fickleness,  and  to  refute  this  accusation  he  ex 
plains  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  made  these  alterations. 

Vers.  15, 16. — ^What  Paul  here  states  as  his  original  intention 
with  reference  to  the  journey  to  Oorinth  must  has  been  written  in 
the  epistle  which  is  lost,  for  he  expresses  himself  differently  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  5.  The  phrase  Iva  Sevripav  x^^^  ^XVh  ^*^  V^  ^^y  ^^  ^ 
second  hen^y  might  appear  to  imply  that  Paul  had  been  but  once 
in  Corinth ;  but  it  has  been  already  remarked  (Introd.  §  2)  that 
there  exists  a  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  was 
repeatedly  there.  Accordingly  this  expression  must  be  referred 
only  to  his  visit  on  his  journey  to  and  from  Macedonia.  (Ver.  15. 
Uenoidriaigy  which  appears  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  only,  occurs  frequently  in  this  epistle.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
irkrpoipopiay  firm  assurance,  certain  conviction. — The  reading  jit^^^  i^ 
certainly  to  be  rejected.  Some,  however,  e.  g,^  Emmerling,  receive 
;t;aptv  in  the  sense  of  x^^y  because  it  appears  striking  that  the 
apostle  should  indicate  bis  visit  to  be  a  favour.  But  in  Bom.  i.  11 
the  apostle  declares  himself  in  the  same  manner.  It  would  have 
been  false  modesty  to  dissemble  his  own  consciousness  of  the  power 
with  which  the  Lord  had  invested  him. — ^Ver.  16.  In  the  journey  to 
Judea,  Jerusalem  was  -  his  principal  object.  See  Acts  xiz.  21,  xxi 
10,18.) 

Yer.  17. — ^This  passage,  which  stands  in  strict  connexion  with 
vers.  18-20,  presents  no  inconsiderable  difficulties.  It  has  received 
two  different  explanations,  both  of  which,  however,  appear  forced.  If 
it  be  construed  thus,  '^  Have  I  taken  this  dete^ination  as  it  were 
lightly,  after  the  manner  of  man,  in  order  that  with  me  the  yea, 
yea,  may  also  be  nay,  nay?''  it  does  in  fact  appear  that  the  yea  be- 
came nay  with  the  apostle,  as  he  changed  his  conclusion  ;  though 
small  weight  is  laid  upon  the  repetition  of  the  vai  and  oi  which 
occurs  in  other  places,  e.  g.,  Matth.  v.  87,  where  the  simple  expres- 
sion is  fully  adequate.  But  if  the  words'  are  understood  thus : 
'^  Did  I  act  perchance  with  lightness,  or  do  I  take  my  resolutions  in 
a  carnal  manner,  in  order  that  under  all  circumstances  yea  may  con- 
tinue yea  and  nay  continue  nay  ?"  this  undoubtedly  is  in  so  far  ap- 
plicable as  the  apostle  changed  his  intention  and  the  yea  became 
nay.  But  greater  difficulties  arise,  which  I  am  surprised  should 
escape  Billroth,  who  has  declared  himself  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  this 
explanation  ;  for  then  the  two  questions  certainly  do  not  stand 
parallel,  which  agreeably  to  the  apostle's  purpose  fhey  should.  The 
question.  Have  I  acted  perchance  with  lightness  ?  points  to  the  im* 
putation  of  his  opposers  that  he  had  conducted  himself  with  fickle- 
ness. According  to  this  view  there  could  be  no  reference  in  the 
second  question  to  the  accusation  made  by  Paul's  enemies,  for  none 
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had  charged  him  with  stubhomness.  Should  however  this  idea  be 
involved  in  the  words,  it  should  have  been  expressed  as  follows  : 
Have  I,  in  concluding  thus,  acted  as  it  were  lightly  ?  Should  I  not 
rather  then  have  determined  according  to  the  flesh,  if  my  purpose 
had  only  been  to  achieve  my  own  intention  under  all  circumBtances, 
that  nay  might  always  continue  nay,  and  yea,  yea  ?  But  to  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  context  does  not  accord  well  with  this  construc- 
tion. It  is  evidently  wholly  gratuitous  to  Understand  the  X6yo^  i^Civ 
which  follows,  solely  of  the  publishing  of  the  gospel ;  it  must  signify 
every  discourse  of  the  apostle.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  the 
vaX  Kol  ov  of  ver.  18  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  conception  of 
ver.  17  ?  The  difficulty  can  be  solved  only  by  a  third  supposition, 
the  key  of  which  is  presented  in  vers.  19,  20  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
apostle  employs  in  this  passage  vol  and  ov  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
Tlie  expressions  are  not  marks  of  affirmation  and  denial,  but  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  while  in  their  ordinary  use  the  affirmation 
may  be  an  error,  and  the  denial  a  truth.  Hence  he  denies  the  co» 
existence  of  the  vol  and  ov  in  himself ;  as  in  Christ  all  is  simply 
yea,  so  likewise  by  his  Spirit  all  is  yea  in  him.  The  words  may  ac- 
cordingly be  thus  construed  :  "  Or  have  I  conceived  my  determina- 
tion in  a  carnal  fashion,  so  that  with  me  yea  is  yea,  and  at  the  same 
time  nay  is  nay  ?  i.  e.,  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  blended  to- 
gether, tjiat  I  am  wavering,  without  firmness  ?"  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  urged  against  this  is  that  Iva  must, be  taken  in  a 
weakened  signification,  which  however  is  decidedly  to  be  admitted 
in  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  And  the  clear  connexion 
of  the  passage  thus  explained,  with  the  context,  and  the  sense  of 
the  subsequent  verses,  is  so  apparent,  that  this  circumstance  cannot 
be  considered.  (For  Qovkevdftevog,  good  MSS  read  ftovXSfievog^  which 
is  adopted  by  Lachmann  in  the  text ;  but  it  ift  probable  that  the 
SovAofievog  has  here  been  substituted  on  account  of  the  repetition 
of  0ovktvofMi  which  follows.  The  internal  evidence  which  Billroth 
adduces  in  defence  of  0ovk6fi€vag  appears  to  me  without  weight. 
He  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  present  participle  because  there  can 
be  no  contemporaneousness  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  ika/tpQia. 
But  why  not  ?  Those  bitter  antagonists  of  Paul  mean  certainly 
with  the  ihutx^ta  to  accuse  him  of  insincerity. — Billroth  on  the 
other  hand  is  correct  in  regarding  the  article  placed  before 
iXacfyplgL,  as  indicating  the  lightness  of  which  his  opponents  accused 
him.) 

Vers,  18-20. — The  untenableness  of  Billroth's  view  of  ver  17,  ift 
especially  shewn  in  the  joining  of  ver.  18  and  the  following  verses, 
in  which  he  follows  Chrysostom.  The  apostle  would  seem  to  ima- 
gine an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians :  if  he  in  a  matter 
can  have  so  changed  his  plan,  he  may  likewise  certainly  change  hia 
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doctrine.   To  which  Paul  replies,  he  changes  not  his  doctrine,  that  is 
unchangeable.  But  whatjustifies  this  addition?  The  expression  A6yo^ 
j}^v  majy  as  already  observed,  just  as  well  indicate  every  discourse; 
the  clause  6  iv  vfuv  6C  ^fu^v  KrjpvxQeigy  who  was  preached  among  you 
byitSyis  only  an  incidental  identification  of  the  Christ  in  whom  all  is 
yea,  as  the  same  which  he  has  preached  to  them ;  the  clause  might  be 
entirely,  omitted  without  the  slightest  interruption  of  the  main 
course  of  thought.    Henx>e  nothing  relative  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  occurs  in  the  passage.     Since  if  Grotius  makes  even  the  vcu 
iv  avrQ  yeyovev  of  ver.  19  relate  to  preaching,  and  to  the  confirming 
of  the  same  by  miracles,  this  is  evidently  an  error,  as  Christ  himself 
is  the  subject  to  yiyove.    According  to  our  exposition  of  ver.  17,  the 
connexion  with  the  context  forms  itself  in  the  following  simple 
manner.    A  negative  reply  is  presupposed  to  the  question  in  ver. 
17,  and  then  continues  thus :  "  rather  Q-od  is  faithful,  in  that  (by 
his  help)  our  discourse  to  you  (as  well  in  publishing  the  gospel,  as 
every  other  respect),  was  not  yea  and  nay.    For  the  true  Christ  was 
not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  is  only  yea,  and  Qod  hath  founded  us 
upon  Christ,  and  infused  his  spirit  into  our  hearts  (vers.  21,  22);  we 
thence  possess  the  same  spiritual  character  as  Christ ;  in  us  is  only 
yea,  not  yea  and  nay.'*   That,  according  to  this,  we  take  the  6e  of  ver. 
18  as  not  adversative,  but  continuative,  need  occasion  no  hesitation, 
as  this  use  is  well-known  to  be  frequent  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  Winer's  Gr.  §  63,  7,  b.)     Exception  may  however  be  tak'en  to 
the  proposed  signification  of  vai  and  ov  ;  we  will  therefore  examine 
more  closely  vers.  20  and  21,  for  if  these  require  the  proposed  sense, 
we  are  also  compelled  to  transfer  it  to  ver.  17,  as  the  unity  of  the 
entire  course  of  thought  forbids  our  assuming  a  difierent  signification 
of  the  words  in  that  passage.     The  usual  explanation  of  the  words 
Xpiffrbg  ovit  iyivero  vcU  xal  cv,  dAAd  vcu  iv  avr&  yeyovev^  is   this, 
**  Christ  was  always  affirmed  by  us,  our  preaching  of  him  remained 
always  the  same.".  But  the  words  speak  certainly  not  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Ciirist,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  sen- 
tence, "  all  God's  promises  are  in  him  yea,"  which  according  to  the 
usual  explanation  must   be  here  entirely  inapplicable.     But  with 
our  conception  of  the  passage  it  is  in  entire  harmony.   Christ  as  the 
manifestation  of  God  {rov  Beov  vlog  is  therefore  employed)  is  absolute 
Truth,  Bhoohite  position;  in  him  is  the  essential  fulfilment  of  God's 
promises ;  negation  does  not  exist  in  him.     This  absolutely  Divine 
and  positive  principle  of  Truth  is  imparted  by  God  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, through  Christ  in  the  Holj  Spirit,  so  that  in  them  likewise 
affirmation  only  exists,  and  not  as  in  the  natural  man,  negation  also. 
Hence,  argues  Paul,  it  is  impossible  for  liim  to  be  wavering,  in  the 
manner  of  the  world  Qcard  odpKo).     (In  ver.  19  the  sentence  6  iv 
Mvdi'^fulji' K^jpyx^Ei^  has  probdbly  a  passing  reference  to  the  false 
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preaching  of  the  teachers  of  error ;  their  Christ  was  no  absolute  affir- 
mation, because  he  was  not  in  all  respects  the  true  one. — Concerning 
Sylv^nus,  see  Acts  xviii.  5,  where  he  is  called  Silas,  and  1  Pet.  v. 
12. — ^In  ver.  20  avrcjv  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  iv  avrC)  rb  vai.  The 
sentence  ioat — d^rpf  is  not,  with  Griesbach,  to  form  a  parenthesis ;  it 
connects  itself  strictly  with  the  train  of  thought. — ^As  regards  the 
reading  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  20,  the  coi^mon  one,  koi  kv  avrto  -rb 
dfirjvj  admits  of  clear  explanation  ;  nevertheless  it  appears  preferable, 
with  Lachmann,  to  admit  did  naL  6C  avrov  to  dfi^^  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  weighty  authorities  are  in  its  favour,  especially 
A.B.C.F.GF.  and  six  other  Codd.;  and  secondly,  afar  more  natural 
connexion  is  thereby  gained  for  the  concluding  words,  tw  Bcw  npbg 
66§av  6i*  TffMv.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — Both  verses,  according  to  the  preceding  passage, 
have  for  their  object  the  transferring  that  which  belongs  to  Christ 
to  the  apostle  himself.  The  Peficuovv  el^  Xpiardv^  cof^rming  in 
Christ,  marks,  therefore,  no  mere  outward  union,  no  simple  recep* 
tion  into  the  public  communion  of  the  church,  but  an  essential 
union,  an  engrafting,  as  it  were,  in  the  Lord,  so  that  his  life  is  the 
life  of  Paul  and  of  all  believers.  As  xP^oa^  is  distinguished  fix)m 
a<t)payiadnev6g  and  6ovg  aftfiafiCdva^  the  former  is  best  understood  to 
designate  the  call  to  the  spiritual  offices  of  priest  and  prophet,  as 
experienced  in  the  fuUest  sense  by  the  apostle.  The  "  seaUng" 
(Rom.  iv.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  2),  and  "  giving  the  earnest,"  signify  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  which  follows  the  calling,  whereby  man  is 
confirmed  in  the  same,  and  receives  the  Spirit  as  a  pledge  of  happi- 
ness in  everlasting  life.  (In  ver.  21  the  participles  fiePtuC^v  and 
XQtacu;  are  best  connected  adjectively  with  6er$f ,  supplying  iori  before 
the  6  Kxu  ofpgayiadfiet^og  7]fid^. — ^An  allusion  to  the  name  XpttrTiavoi 
possibly  lies  in  the  xp^oag^  the  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  the  royal 
priesthood. — ^Ver.  22.  In  dow;  h  raX^  Kopdicug  i^fuHv,  the  idea  of  move- 
ment is  blended  with  that  of  subsequent  repose.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — That  which  the  apostle  has  hitherto  ntsntioned 
generally,  is  now  still  more  specially  set  forth.  The  change  in  the 
plan  of  his  journey  was  founded  upon  no  fickleness,  but  was  called 
forth  by  his  love;  he  desired  to  spare  the  Corinthians,  to  leave 
them  time  to  collect  themselves,  and  return  from  their  errors.  This 
forbearance  is  further  explained  to  the  effect  that  a  repeated  ap- 
pearance in  Corinth  would  have  had  a  character  of  urgency  and 
con^pulsion,  and  he  desired  not  to  have  dominion  over  their  faith, 
but  ^ly  to  participate  in  their  joj ;  and  thus  leave  them  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  themselves  ;  they  stood  themselves  in  the 
faith,  and  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  unbelievers.  (In  ver  23,  tiri 
r^v  ifirjv  ^pvxrjv  may  not  be  understood,  I  call  God  as  witness  addi- 
tional to  my  soul,  meaning  that  both  God  and  soul  should  witness ; 
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but  I  call  €k>d  as  a  witness  against  my  soul,  i,  e,,  my  soul  shall 
suffer  if  I  am  saying  that  which  is  untrae. — The  concluding  sen- 
tence of  ver.  24,  ry  yap  marei  la-n/JKare,  is  received  by  Grotius  as  an 
explanation  of  ;t^>  "  Ye  may  hope  for  joy,  for  ye  stand  in  faith ;" 
but  as  the  mention  of  joy  is  only  incidental,  it  appears  far  more 
suitable  to  connect  it  as  stated  above  with  the  more  important  ovx 
6ti  KVfHevofiev  «,  t.  A.) 

Chap.  ii.  1,  2. — On  his  own  account,  also,  Paul  continues,  he 
had  avoided  coming  again  to  Corinth,  not  wishing  to  appear  as  a 
reprover,  and  thus  to  prepare  sorrow  for  himself  and  others.  When 
the  necessity  for  reproof  was  urgent,  the  consciousness  that  a  spirit- 
ual blessing  might  be  thereby  awakened  was  his  sole  consolation. 
We  are  especially  to  observe  in  these  and  the  following  verses  the 
import  of  the  kvTnj,  sorrow.  First,  this  has  been  erroneously 
considered  entirely  active,  or  entirely  passive,  as  arousing  sorrow, 
or  experiencing  it ;  both  these  conditions  are  found  in  it.  The 
affectionate  nature  of  the  apostle  suffered  very  sensibly  when  he  was 
compelled  to  inflict  sorrow.  But  again  the  contrasts  of  joy  and 
sorrow  blend  with  each  other  in  the  Avtt?/,  The  Xxmrf  over  sin  is  the 
purest  source  of  joy,  as  the  joy  which  is  entirely  sensual,  and  without 
the  AvTTT/,  is  the  certain  foundation  of  sorrow.  Thus  the  apostle  means 
primarily  that  he  had  been  Unwilling  to  appear  again  ^v  Xvnxj  in  Co- 
rinth. To  understand  this,  on  account  of  the  Im  fi/j  Xvmjv  Px^  of 
viT,  3  as  simply  passive,  is  clearly  an  error  on  the  part  of  Billroth, 
for  d  yap  eyo)  Avttw  vfidg  immediately  follows,  which  refers  to  the 
Of  kvrrq  iXdeiv  of  ver.  1.  But  to  prepare  sorrow  for  another,  is  a  pnin 
to  himself,  thence  ^fcpiva  i^vrto  {daL  coram!)  j  "  I  have  conceived  it 
advantageous  to  myself."  The  connexion  between  vers.  1  and  2  has 
some  obscurity,  especially  on  account  of  the  koL  rig  konv  b  £v<j)paivu>v 
fie,  el  fiTf  6  Xvnovfievog  k^  kfuw^  and  who  is  he  that  maJceth  me  glad,  etc.; 
the  singular  6  ^vnovfievog^  he  who  is  mafie  sad,  does  not  refer  to 
any  definite  person,  the  excommunicated  person,  for  example,  who 
is  presently  mentioned,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  6  evtppal' 
vu)v.  Certainly  the  plural  might  have  been  employed  on  both  occa- 
sions, but  the  singular  makes  the  text  more  concise  and  sententious. 
"  He  only  can  cause  me  joy  who  permits  me  (t.  e.,  as  the  servant  of 
GckI)  to  occasion  him  sorrow.''  But  how  is  this  connected  with  ver. 
1  by  means  of  el  yap  ^w  Xvnu)  vfidg  ?  Doubtless  thus  :  Paul  ^ill 
for  this  reason  not  come  again  ev  Avtt^  to  Corinth,  because  he 
cannot  presume  that  many  there  will  prove  the  source  of  rejoicing 
to  him,  who  were  from  his  former  reproof  made  sad.  The  ])assage 
thus  contains  an  indirect  admonition  to  apply  his  reproofs  better  to 
heart,  for  the  XvTTovfievog  is  really  one  who  displays  genuin3  peni- 
tence; and  real  sorrow  for  his  sin,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  one  may 
really  rejoice,  Grotius  finds  the  following  meaning  in  the  words, 
Vol.  IV.— 27 
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"  If  I  occasioned  you  sorrow,  then  should  I  have  no  one  in  CorintB 
who  would  cause  me  to  rejoice."  But  the  el  fi^  is  decidedly  against 
this,  as  by  it  the  Xtmovfievog  is  explained  to  be  the  exxf^paivLw.  Rlick- 
ert  supposes  an  Aposiopesis,  making-  a  new  question  to  commence 
with  the  teal  rig  kariv  in  the  sense  of,  "  And  yet  who  maketh  me  to 
rejoice,  but  those  whom  I  have  caused  to  sorrow  ?"  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sentence  forms  a  whole.  According  to  our  explana- 
tion, the  only  objection  which  presents  itself  is  the  present  tense 
Avrrw :  certainly  the  kXvwriaa  is  expected  as  antithesis  to  the  irdXiv 
of  ver.  1.  But  the  present  form  may  proceed  from  the  fact  of  the 
effects  of  the  sorrow  being  regarded  as  permanent.  (In  ver.  1  the 
ttclXlv  alludes  to  another  stay  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  in  addition  to  the 
considerable  one,  during  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church 
there.  See  the  Introd.  §  2. — In  ver.  2  Kal  rlq^  in  the  signification 
of  ecquis,  quia  tandem^  occurs  also  in  Mark  x.  26  ;  Luke  x.  29  ; 
John  ix.  36.) 

Vers.  3, 4. — ^That,  however,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  effected, 
Paul  desires  by  the  present  written  exhortation  to  effect ;  and  in 
this  view  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Corinthians  would  re- 
ceive that  which  was  joyfulness  to  him,  as  a  source  of  rejoicing  to 
themselves.  In  order  powerfully  to  stimulate  their  love,  he  de- 
scribes the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  time  of 
writifag  to  them.  The  Fathers  (and  among  the  moderns,  Emmer- 
ling)  have  correctly  referred  the  lypa^a  avro  rovro  to  the  epistle 
before  us ;  but  Billroth  maintains  its  application  to  the  earlier 
epistle,  which  renders  the  whole  passage  perfectly  unintelligible. 
It  is  to  me  inconceivable,  what  he  can  mean  by  the  words  "  Paul's 
object  in  this  epistle  is  not  the  amendment  of  the  Corinthians,  but 
to  address  those  already  amended."  The  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding certainly  evince  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  that  the 
present  epistle  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  this  desire  is  yet  more  evident  in  the  second  part  of  it. 
Riickert  likewise  applies  the  language  to  the  second  epistle,  although 
he  finds  the  rovro  avro  an  obstacle,  and  hence  interprets  the  words 
"  for  this  very  reason,"  a  construction  utterly  unknown  to  Hellenis- 
tic Greek.  (On  awoxrjf  ver.  4,  consult  Luke  xxi.  25.  The  marks  of 
sorrow  here  described  proceed  from  no  outward  affliction,  but  simply 
from  the  grief  experienced  by  the  apostle  at  being  compelled  to 
adopt  such  a  style  of  writing.  The  ovx^  ^v<^  kvnrfiijre  appears  a 
contradiction  of  ver.  2,  which  says  that  only  the  Xvnovfievog  was  to 
him  a  source  of  rejoicing.  But  here  Paul  regards  sorrow  in  its  extei^ 
nal  features^  and  in  ver.  2  it  is  not  the  end^  but  the  means  to  an  end.) 

Ver.  5. — After  the  apostle  has  thus  cast  a  glance  at  the  fu- 
ture, and  taken  due  precaution  to  find  joy  rather  than  sorrow 
upon  his  next  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  turns  to  the  past.    If  any  has 
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awakened  grief,  he  has  not  caused  it  to  him  (Paul),  but  to  all;  and 
from  this  place  to  ver,  11  it  is  further  impressed  upon  them  that 
the  love  he  has  shewn  towards  them  they  are  now  called  upon  to 
exercise  towards  this  sinner.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can 
obtain  an  unforced  connexion  with  the  foregoing  passage.  Ver.  4 
plainly  appears  as  an  incidental  clause,  describing  the  circurastftnces 
under  which  the  apostle  wrote  ;  the  el  di  rtg  XeXvTTTjKev  is  therefore 
immediately  connected  with  the  Iva  (jlt^  iWibv  AvTnyv  l^w  (ver.  8). 
"  The  intention  of  this  epistle  is  so  to  dispose  your  minds  that  I 
may  have  joy  in  you  ;  but  if  any  one  has  caused  grief,  let  me  not 
be  regarded,  but  have  a  view  to  yourselves."  A  stop  is  not  there* 
fore  to  be  introduced  between  vers,  4  and  5,  as  Griesbach  supposes, 
but  the  two  verses  are  closely  connected,  as  correctly  printed  by 
Lachmann.  Billroth's  statement  of  the  connexion  is  erroneous,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  incorrect  understanding  of  the  eypatpa 
i'fjuv  (ver.  3).  He  considers  that  ver.  6  stands  connected  with  ver.  4 
in  the  manner  following.  Paul  states  in  ver.  4  that  he  had  written 
in  much  sorrow ;  but  in  order  that  he  may  not  appear  to  be  directing 
fresh  reproofs  to  the  sinner  formerly  addressed,  he  adds  he  had  not 
troubled  him.  But  how  could  the  apostle  assert  this  in  such  a  con- 
nexion ?  The  description  in  1  Cor.  v.  1,  seq.,  decidedly  proves  that 
this  occurrence  had  greatly  affected  Paul.  The  words  ov/c  ifxs  AcAr- 
TTrjKsv  can  only  be  conceived  true  by  supposing  that  the  apostle 
thereby  intended  indirectly  to  condemn  the  wrong  position  of  some 
of  the  Corinthians  to  the  above-mentioned  sinner.  Several  among 
them  might  (as  is  customary  with  all  the  impenitent,  who  turn 
from  themselves  to  outward  objects)  have  compassionated  the 
apostle  for  the  affliction  caused  him  by  that  unfortunate  person  ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  themselves,  he  says 
that  the  matter  pertains  not  to  himself,  but  to  them.  It  is  of 
course  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  neither  wished  to  deny  nor 
conceal  his  personal  suffering  ;  he  only  desired  to  make  them  per- 
ceive that  it  was  unnecessary  to  occupy  themselves  with  this,  they 
should  look  to  their  own  sorrow.  But  as  this  sorrow  was  by  no 
means  either  deep-seated  or  general  (as  it  would  have  been  had 
their  spirit  of  unity  been  truly  awakened),  Paul  adds  with  delic.Ue 
irony,  dnb  fiepovg,  Iva  firj  EmPoQio.  For,  according  to  him  the  high- 
est praise  he  could  have  awarded  would  be  to  say,  "that  ho  ha- 1 
troubled  all  without  exception,"  and  no  burdening  of  the  Corinth- 
ians ;  but  as  he  could  not  assert  this,  he  ingeniously  turns  the 
phrase  thus  :  he  has  not  troubled  me,  but  partly  you,  in  order  not 
to  burthen  all  with  this  grief  According  to  this  acceptation  of  the 
words,  we  prefer,  with  Mosheim,  the  interpuucti6n  aAA'  dnb  fjt^pov^, 
Iva  fiTj  hnfkLptj  ndvrag^  vfidg.  But  if  ndvTag  i[idg  must  be  connected, 
then  not  avrov  but  merely  viidg  requires  to  be  supplied  to  hxi^apib. 
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• 
The  usual  explanation  takes  the  passage  quite  differently.    It  is 

translated  :  he  has  not  only  grieved  me,  but  also  you.  Under  this 
view  the  Iva  fiij  hrifkipCS  must  be  understood  as  commendation,  viz., 
in  order  to  avoid  reproving  all  with  their  indifference.  But  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  interpolation  of  a  [lovcev  j  Paul  abso- 
lutely negatives,  of  himself,  that  which  he  asserts  of  the  Corinth- 
ians. (Fritzsche  [Diss,  i.,  p.  16,  seq.]  receives  dm  fiepov^  in  the 
sense  of  non  admodum^  which  approximates  our  interpretation,  in- 
asmuch as  the  apostle  likewise  intends  to  reprove  the  feeble  grief 
of  the  Corinthians  ;*  nevertheless  the  reference  to  irdvraq  vfid^  is 
too  natural  to  allow  us  to  depart  from  the  first  meaning,  especially 
as  in  ver.  6  the  tmb  tcov  nXeidvuv  is  only  another  expression  for  dnb 
fUpovg.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — Yet  (continues  the  apostle,  without  further  irony) 
although  the  necessary  severity  against  the  immoral  offender  has 
not  been  exercised  by  all,  but  only  by  the  greater  number  (the 
majority  truly  standing  as  the  whole  community),  it  is  amply  suffi- 
cient ;  and  it  becomes  the  sincerely  penitent  to  practice  towards 
others  that  indulgence  of  which  he  knows  himself  to  stand  in  need. 
Bilckert's  supposition  that  the  punishment  of  excommunicatioD 
mentioned  by  the  apostle  had  by  no  means  been  employed  by  the 
Corinthians,  but  only  a  severe  reproof  imparted  (jtmrifua  would 
stand  =  kniTiiiijaig)  must  be  rejected  as  utterly  untenable.  (In  ver. 
6  Uavov  must  be  received  substantively  "  it  is  a  sufficiency.*'  See 
Winer's  Gr.  §  58,  5.  Kuhner's  Or.  pt.  ii,  p.  457. — In  ver.  7  the 
infinitives  are  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  command  which  lies 
in  ver.  6,  although  it  is  not  exactly  necessary  to  supply  Sarw.  Kara- 
TToO^y  swallowed  up^  intimates,  perhaps,  that  grief  bordering  on  de- 
spair might  drive  him  into  the  world,  and  he  there  Ml  a  prey  to  its 
prince  [ver.  11].) 

Vers.  8,  9. — ^The  apostle  then  adds  an  express  injunction  to  re- 
ceive again  the  excommunicated  person,  presuming,  they  would 
shew  the  same  obedience  to  this  precept  as  they  had  already  done 
to  the  one  (contained  in  the  first  epistle,  chap,  v.)  requiring  his  ex- 
clusion. The  form  of  this  command  Paul  tempers  by  explaining 
himself  historically  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  epistle.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  this  as  the  sole  inten- 
tion in  his  epistle,  for  it  contains  much  besides  on  various  subjects. 
And  even  the  command  for  the  excommunication  was  not  simply  a 
trial  of  obedience  ;  the  main  object  was  the  good  of  the  church  and 
of  the  individual.  The  assertion  of  this  point  is  designed  merely  to 
soften  the  form  of  his  requisition.     In  conclusion  this  passage  places 

♦  Fritzsche  regards  indeed  tva  fi^  iTriPapCJ  barely  as  an  explanation  of  drb  fupoix: 
bnt  how  this  connexion  with  tlio  meaning  of  d:ro  ///povf  as  laid  down,  is  to  correspond 
with  tlie  whole  connexion  of  tlio  passage,  is  not  pcrcoptiblo. 
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fally  before  us  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  power ;  the  apostle 
retains  and  forgives  sins,  as  taught  by  the  Spirit.  (In  ver.  8,  KvpCjoai 
dyd-rrrpf  has  not  merely  the  general  signification  "  to  shew  love,"  but 
*'  to  confirm  love/'  viz.,  by  reception  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  The  expression  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Emmerling  compares  6^?",  which  the  LXX.  in  Gen,  xxiii. 
20,  and  Aquila,  1  Kings  xv.  3,  render  kvqovv.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — ^If  a  division  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  here,  not  at 
ver.  12  or  even  ver.  14,  as  with  Griesbach,  for  the  train  of  thought  is 
very  apparent  in  both  passages.  But  Paul  here  passes  at  once  from 
the  special  case  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  incestuous  person  to 
the  general  idea  of  forgiveness.  The  words  «  6e  ri  ;ta()£<c(7^,  but  to 
iohoffi  ye  forgive  anything^  and  et  ri  Kexaptoftai,  do  not  allude  to  any 
definite  act ;  the  vague  rl  forbids  this,  and  indeed  the  entire  way 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  %apif€<TOat  forbids  its  application  to 
sin.  The  words  must  rather  be  considered  to  refer  generally  to  the 
prevailing  dissensions  in  Corinth.  In  these  disputes  all  parties  had 
erred,  and  all  needed  for«:^ivene8S.  In  this  Paul  proclaims  in  ad- 
vance his  own  concurrence  with  them,  and  that  from  love  to  tUe 
Corinthians,  Where  strife  is  not  vanquished  by  love,  Satan  has 
play,  and  seeks  to  ruin  souls.  It  follows  at  once  from  the  preceding 
that  the  tva  firj  nXeoveKVfidCJfiev  xmb  tov  aaravd^  that  Satan  may  not 
get  a»  advantage  over  us,  does  not  refer  to  the  incestuous  person 
alone,  although  they  undoubtedly  include  him ;  they  express  gener- 
ally the  danger  of  allowing  scope  for  hatred.  (In  ver,  9  the  Si  may 
perhaps  be  explained  thus :  "  As  I  expect  obedience  from  you  in 
this  matter,  so  am  I  likewise  ready  on  my  part  to  agree  with  you  in 
conferring  forgiveness  on  any." — Ver.  10.  The  et  ri  KExdpiafuu  is  an 
expression  of  humanity  :  "  If  I  perchance  have  anything  to  forgive." 
To  take  the  kexclqus^uu  passively,  as  defended  by  Eiickert,  thus, 
*'  For  to  me,  also,  much  has  been  forgiven,  to  wit,  ray  offence  in 
persecuting  the  church,"  is  indeed  allowed  by  the  use  of  the  word, 
yet  forbidden  by  the  clause  el  rt  Kexapeof^ai^  which  admits  the  medial 
interpretation  only ;  that  he  was  forgiven  could  certainly  not  be  a 
subject  of  doubt. — The  iv  irpoaCyn^^  Xpiarov^  in  the  person  of  Christ , 
represents  the  indulgence  and  readiness  expressed  by  Paul,  as  sanc- 
tified and  pure  ;  they  are  such  as  m;ay  be  displayed  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  can  therefore  have  no  carnal  admixture. — Ver.  11 
shews  how  decided  and  real  was  Paul's  conception  of  the  betrayer  and 
enemy  of  man  in  his  dangerous  sphere  of  activity.     See  Ej)h.  vi.  12.) 

Vers,  12,  18. — The  joining  of  these  verses  with  the  previous 
mention  of  the  journey,  is  so  inappposite  that  we  cannot  concur 
in  it.  Passing  by  the  fact  that  we  must  return  to  i.  16,  nothing 
further  concerning  the  journey  is  learned  from  these  versus  ;  pLina 
only,  and  not  actual  journeys,  were  mentioned  in  i.  16,  mid  in  i.  23^ 
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and  li.  1,  simply  Paul's  not  visiting  Corinth.  It  is  far  more  to  tbe 
purpose  to  see  in  these  versus  a  declaration  of  Paul's  great  love 
towards  the  Corinthians,  forming  thereby  a  commentary  on  the  6i* 
h'fid^.  Doubtless,  indeed,  the  6i  of  ver.  12  must  then  be  again  re- 
ceived in  the  signification  of  "rather."  (See  Comm.  on  L  18.)  Thus 
the  clause  Ovpag  fiot  dv€(f)yfiev^  Iv  KvpCu),  a  door  being  opened  to  me 
in  the  Lord,  acquires  full  significance.  This  good  prospect  might 
have  detained  him  there,  but  his  love  to  the  Corinthians  was  bo 
y;i'evLt  that  he  hastened  on  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  receive  from 
ihein,  through  Titus,  the  earliest  intelligence.  It  appears,  however, 
Hurprising  that  the  apostle,  in  order  to  obtain  early  inibrmatioa 
from  Corinth,  should  neglect  a  favourable  opportunity  of  publishing 
the  gospel.  It  might  seem  that  he  had  yielded  too  readily  to  hu- 
man impulse,  and  abandoned  that  which  was  of  high  importance 
i\tr  an  object  of  less  moment.  But  the  expression  tc5  Trvrv/xari  //ov, 
in  my  spirit,  proves  that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  not  purely 
hiiiiian  impulse  that  caused  him  to  leave  Troas  so  hastily,  but  the 
consciousness  that  essential  interests  of  God's  kingdom  in  Corinth 
woij  at  stake,  the  perception  of  which  entirely  justified  his  leaving 
his  i)re6cnt  promising  position  for  a  time,  in  order  to  receive  an  ac- 
curate report  of  them.  (In  ver.  13  the  anorraiojievog  avTolg  refers  to 
thohc  inhabitants  of  Troas  who  were  inclined  to  receive  the  gospel.) 
Vers.  14-16. — Nevertheless,  continues  the  apostle,  even  in  this 
restless  struggle  on  account  of  the  important  Corinthian  church, 
God,  as  always,  gave  us  the  victory.  True,  this  victory  displays  it- 
S(?lf  as  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  himself  (Luke  ii.  34),  so  also  in  his 
belicvinj^*  servants,  not  only  in  the  attractive,  but  also  by  the  repel- 
ling power.  Although  the  apostle  does  not  expressly  apply  this  to 
the  circurnstJinces  of  the  Corinthians,  it  is  yet  evident  tliat  he  in- 
tended to  signify  that  this  likewise  might  be  said  of  them,  especially 
as  he  also  ailudes  to  the  divisions  in  Corinth,  in  ver.  17.  His 
preaching  was  to  the  humble-minded  and  pure  a  blessing,  to  ene- 
mies a  curse.  By  a  twofold  image  this  idea  is  further  expressed, 
of  triumph  and  of  mcrijice.  God  prepares  for  him,  decrees  him,  as 
it  were,  like  a  conquering  emperor,  the  triumph,  but  in  Christ,  t.  e., 
iniisniuch  as  the  apostle  himself  was  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
tin\o  also  in  and  for  his  cause.  In  the  second  image  the  creature 
ai)i)ears  passive  ;  he  gives  himself  to  God  as  a  well-pleasing  sacri- 
iiee  ;  but  the  siivour  of  this  sacrifice  God  causes  to  be  manifest 
everywhere,  to  good  and  bad.  The  question  here  arises,  under 
wluir  relation  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  dqiq  rrjg  yvcjae<jg  Xpitrrov, 
odour  of  the  knowUdjL  of  Cnrist,  oi  the  evodm  Xpiarov,  sweet 
odour  of  Chriiit?  Doubtless  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  Paul's  own 
liie  wliijh  renders  the  sacrifice  well-pieasing  to  Gv)d,  but  Christ's 
hfe    in    him;  and    the    yrdiatc,  knowlcdye^   is    here   maile    espe- 
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cuilly  prominent,  because  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  is  employed 
primarily  with  reference  to  Paul's  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
while  it  also  applies  to  his  other  internal  and  external  conflicts. 
The  sweet  savour  is  made  prominent  in  the  sacrifice,  according  to 
the  Old  Testament  expression,  n;n^^  hh'»5  h-'ij.  (See  Lev.  i.  9-17  ; 
Num.  XV.  7.)  The  sweet  savour  is,  as  it  were,  the  manif^tation, 
the  utterance  of  the  dumb  sacrifice.  The  savour  of  life  shed  abroad 
by  the  apostle  appears  as  a  mighty  power,  attracting  magnetically 
to  itself  all  kindred,  but  repelling  antagonistic  qualities.  Salvation 
(aGmjpia)  and  destruction  (aTT^keia)  are  the  respective  terminations 
of  life  and  of  death.  By  the  expression  Iv  rolg  acj^ofxevoi^  koX  tv  rolq  * 
drroAAvfievotf,  in  them  that  are  saved^  and  in  them  that  perish,  Paul 
by  no  means  intends  to  designate  two  unalterable  classes  of  man- 
kind, but  only  to  describe  the  result  produced  by  the  one  or  other 
influence  of  the  gospel.  The  effect  itself  is  by  no  means  dependent 
on  God's  constraining  power,  but  determined  by  that  yiefding  to 
the  gospel  which  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual 

Ver.  17. — ^The  words  ical  npbg  ravra  rig  licavdgy  and  who  is  suffix 
ciefttfor  these  things,  must  be  considered  in  special  connexion  with 
the  context.     The  idea  "  who  is  thereunto  worthy"  (to  exercise  such 
influences),  might,  as  in  iiL  5,  be  applied  to  man  without  (Jod ; 
and  indeed  in  what  follows  we  are  made  aware  that  it  is  only 
speaking  from  God   through  Christ  that  qualifies,  and   not    the 
power  of  the  individual,  be  it  ever  so  great.      But  this  is  not  the 
chief  idea  in  the  present  passage  ;  it  is  rather  the  primary  intention 
of  the  apostle  to  abate  the  arrogance  of  his  Corinthian  antagonists. 
These  also  laid  claim  to  apostolic  prerogative  (see  chap.  xi.  12),  for 
which  reason  the  apostle  asserts  that  only  the  upright  mind,  the 
condition  of  elXiKpivelay  constituted  the  capacity  for  such  a  ministry. 
The  contrasted  quality  is  indicated  by  icaTnjXeveiv  =  dokovv  of  iv.  4, 
which  implies  the  confounding  things  Divine  and  human,  as  reproved 
in  1  Cor.  i.  2.     But  if  the  state  of  uprightness  marks  the  negative 
human  element,  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter  and  the  verse 
must  describe  the  positive  and  Divine.     Unless  the  passage  be  in  a 
degree  pleonastic,  a  reference  must  exist  here,  as  in  Bom.  xi.  36, 
and  other  places,  to  the  relation  of  the  Trinity.     It  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain Ik  of  the  Father,  and  ^v  of  Christ ;  the  former  indicates  the 
origin  of  the  exalted  life  which  filled  the  apostle,  the  latter  life  as 
his  abiding,  enduring  element ;  but  naTevumiov,  or  ttarhavTi  (prelierred 
by  Lachmann)  is  unwonted  as  applied  to  the  Spirit.    According  to 
this  representation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  considered  as  the  Divine  ele- 
ment, which  hoyers,  as  it  were,  over  the  church,  before  whose  eyes 
and  under  whose  sacred  aegis  it  extends  itself.     In  conclusion,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  rov  must  be  erased  after  Karev6mov : 
Lachmann  has  already  correctly  omitted  it.  (The  expression  ol  noXXoly 
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with  the  article,  refers  to  well-kaown  personages.  In  iiL  1,  rivi^j 
standing  for  ttoA^o/,  proves  that  it  is  not  to  be  pressed. — The 
'loubled  d)g  iic  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  Caph  veritcUiSy  but  it 
would  seem  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  preaching  according  to  the 
view  and  judgment  of  the  hearei-s :  we  speak  so,  that  they  must 
confess  that  we  speak  from  God,  and  as  enlightened  by  God.  It 
thjos  does  not  mean  that  they  are  really  not  enlightened  ;  their  illu- 
mination is  merely  viewed  and  represented  from  the  point  of  view- 
occupied  by  others. — The  repetition  of  dXkd  only  marks  more 
strongly  the  antithesis.) 


§  8.  The  Apostolio  Office. 
(iii.  1^18.) 

Afler  the  apostle  has  stated  that  from  his  position  towards  the 
Corinthians,  he  required  neither  from  himself  or  others  any  com- 
mendation to  them,  they  themselves  being  his  living  epistles,  he 
proceeds  to  declare  that  this  firm  conviction  rests  not  on  his  own 
power,  but  on  the  gloriousness  of  his  office,  which  he  brilliantly  il- 
lustrates by  a  parallel  with  the  ministration  of  the  old  covenant. 

Ver.  1. — ^Although,  as  we  have  already  observed  on  i.  1,  the  first 
part  of  our  epistle  is  specially  addressed  to  the  weU-intentioned,  a 
reference,  nevertheless,  to  his  adversaries  and  their  manifestations  is 
frequently  discernible.  So  particularly  here :  he  knew  that  his  antago- 
nists had  charged  him  with  self-commendation  ;  hence  his  language 
(to  anticipate  such  charges),  "  if  he  would  now  again  complacently 
commend  himself."  Besides  this  the  apostle,  by  a  counter-remark,  ex- 
poses the  weakness  of  his  haughty  opponents.  These  had ,  from  a  sense 
of  their  deficiency  in  Divine  authority,  sought  to  assist  themselves 
by  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Corinthians,  and  from  the 
latter  to  other  churches.  But  Paul  was  superior  to  such  proceed- 
ings, and  in  bold  speech  he  contrasts  his  Divine  ministry  with 
these  artifices.  (I  prefer  the  reading  d  /x?/,  accepted  by  Griesbach 
and  Lachmann ;  in  the  first  place,  the  critical  authorities  in  its 
favour  are  scarcely  less,  and  then  it  appears  more  difficult,  while 
yet  it  yields  a  better  sense.  As  a  second  question,  the  sense  is  feeble, 
for  it  is  essentially  only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Without  inter- 
rogation with  el  fiTJ  the  connexion  shapes  itself  thus  :  Do  we  then 
again  begin  to  commend  ourselves  ?  In  no  wise ;  unless  we,  ^  others, 
employ  commendatory  letters  to  or  from  you  ;  but  for  such  we 
have  no  occasion,  etc. — Paul's  Corinthian  antagonists  might  have 
brought  with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  Peter,  James, 
and  perhaps  also  John,  and  pleaded  the  authority  of  these  apostles. 
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But  certaioly  these  apostles  could  not  agree  with  their  views^  but 
were  rather  deceived  by  them  concerning  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. [See  Oomm.  on  xi.  13,  seq.]  The  position  of  the  church 
with  regard  to  the  various  sorts  of  sectarian  connexions  existing 
within  her,  might  have  early  inculcated  the  necessity  for  ygdiifuiTa 
avtrraritcdy  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  this  passage  such 
formal  letters  of  credence  are  not  intended.) 

Vers.  2, 3. — ^The  apostle  explains  the  dependence  of  the  Corinth- 
ians upon  himself  in  ^a  bold  metaphor ;  he  required  no  commen- 
datory letter  to  them,  they  being  his  living  epistle  to  the  world,  an 
impressive  record  of  his  apostolic  calling,  addressed  to  the  whole 
world.  He  who  could  establish  a  church  of  Q-od  in  a  city  like 
Corinth  must  bear  within  himself  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  from 
his  body  must  streams  of  living  water  flow.  The  image  is  simple 
and  intelligible,  for  if  in  ver.  2  the  Corinthians  are  styled  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  and  in  ver,  8  an  epistle  of  Christ,  which  he  presents  to  the 
world,  the  latter  verse  is  only  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  former; 
and  the  apostle  desires  to  make  it  apparent  that  his  labours  have 
l)een  accomplished  not  in  his  own,  but  in  Christ's  power.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  epistle,  the  apostle  glances 
at  the  parallel  subsequently  more  fully  carried  out  between  it  and 
the  Old  Testament.  The  latter  was  likewise  an  epistle  of  God  to 
the  world,  but  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone, 
while  the  former  is  written  on  the  tables  of  the  heart.  But  by  the 
fact  that  the  Corinthian  church  was  manifestly  such,  this  epistle 
was  published,  and  as  it  were  read  by  all  the  world.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  passage  is  caused  by  the  clause  in  ver.  2,  iy^^eypafAfievi]  h 
Tuig  Kopdiatq  iJ/«Sv,  written  in  our  heariS,  Setting  aside  the  plural 
with  reference  to  i.  19,  and  assuming  that  Paul  spoke  inclusively 
of  his  fellow-labourers,  Timothy  and  Sylvanus,*  the  //jtuDv  neverthe- 
less remains  striking.  We  expect  vimv^  of  you,  as  the  Corinthians 
themselves  formed  the  living  letter,  the  individuals  composing  as  it 
were  its  words.  A  few  Codd.  it  is  true  read  v/wDv,  but  this  change 
has  eviilently  been  made  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  and  may  not 
be  received.  Emmerling  thinks  that  litterce  nobis  inscriptce  only 
means,  "  dwelling  in  us,  as  it  were,  so  that  we  bear  it  about  with  us 
everywhere.''  But  this  does  not  remove  the  chief  difficulty;  the 
real  existence  of  the  Corinthian  church  is  the  letter  read  by  the 
world,  not  the  subjective  sympathizing  remembrance  of  their  exist- 
ence in  the  apostle.  Fritszche  (Diss.  1,  p.  19,  seq.),  thinks  that  the 
apostle  refers  at  one  time  primarily  to  the  Corinthians  themselves, 
at  another  to  the  epistle,  to  which  he  compares  them ;  that  the 

♦  That  KapSiQi  can  be  employed  plurally,  like  aKXdyxva,  as  Billroth  thinks,  I  much 
donbt.  The  f/ficU  us^  of  Paul  alone  cannot  under  any  circumstances  bo  accompanied  by 
iLLadiai :  wo  must  therefore  suppose  that  Paul  speaks  in  the  names  of  several. 
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iyyeygafifievTj  k,  t.  A.  comes  under  the  former  head,  making  the  eense: 
conscius  mihi  sunhy  voa  mild  commendationi  esse.  It  seems  to  me 
also  that  a  modification  of  the  reference  is  necessarily  to  be  assumed; 
though  it  may  be  requisite  to  point  out  more  definitely  the  way  in 
which  it  arose.  It  was  probably  through  the  parallel  of  the  apostolic 
office  with  the  office  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  floating  in  the 
apostle's  mind.  The  high  priest  was  conceived  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter,  who  among  other  rich  symbolic  ornaments, 
bore  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of  his  office,  composed  of  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  upon  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  childrea 
of  IsraeL  He  wore  this  on  his  breast  when  he  entered  the  holy 
temple,  as  a  remembrance  before  the  Lord  continually  (Exod.  xxviii. 
15,  seq.)  The  stone  tables  here  mentioned  are,  according  to  this, 
not  the  tables  of  the  law,  but  these  precious  stones  engraven  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  This  emblematic  regulation 
is  received  by  Paul  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  applied  to  the  relation 
of  himself  and  other  teachers  of  Ihe  gospel,  to  their  spiritual  chil- 
dren ;  they  bear  their  names  engraven  in  their  hearts,  and  bring 
them  continually  before  God  in  prayer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  was  passing  through  the  apostle's  mind  that  the  bond  be- 
tween the  regenerate,  and  the  teacher  through  whose  preaching  they 
were  regenerated,  was  no  simply  outward  one,  but  an  essential  spirit- 
ual connexion.  The  regenerate  are  linked  to  the  heart  of  their 
spiritual  father  by  a  spiritual  bond  ;  precisely  as  Christ  is  in  us,  and 
we  in  Christ,  so  should  believers  also  exist  in  one  another.  Under 
this  view  the  Corinthians  were  actually  in  two  respects  an  epistle  ; 
fii'st,  by  being  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  apostle,  and  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  they  from  this* source  of  their  life  liad  gained  an  out- 
ward existence  likewise.*  In  conclusion,  a&QKtvog^  fleshy ^  has  in  this 
passage,  as  the  antithesis  to  TuBlvo^^  of  stone^  only  the  signification  of 
"  living,"  without  reference  to  the  idea  of  weakness  or  sinfulness  else- 
where implied  in  (rapl. 

Vers.  4-6. — ^After  Paul  had  declared  the  steadfastness  of  his 
faith,  as  resting  upon  Grod,  he  again  impressively  states  that  his  r^ 
lation  to  the  Corinthians  is  indestructible;  and  that  he  does  not 
ascribe  to  himself  the  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  but  im- 

*  The  idea  that  the  power  of  faith  and  Divine  love,  causes  the  inward  emotiondof  the 
neart,  as  expressed  in  preaching,  nay  in  silei^t  prayer  and  sighing,  to  display  themselves 
aJso  in  outward  existence,  is  alike  beautifully  and  profoundly  exhibited  by  Albert  Knapp 
on  the  87th  Psalm.    (Ghristotcrpe  1835,  pp.  348,  349.) 

God  worketh  all ;  that  which  our  spirits  crave^ 

That  ripeneth  he  into  abiding  fruit ; 

And  all  the  sighs  that  are  like  precious  seed 

Strewn  *mongst  the  regions  of  dark  heathen  folk, 

Shall  yet  their  harvest  wave  of  golden  ears, 

In  the  groat  harvest  day — the  prayers  of  time 

Work  on,  through  him^  to  all  eternity. 
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pntes  all  to  God,  who  has  endowed  the  exalted  office  which  he  fills 
with  extraordiDaiy  power.  In  ver.  5  the  apostle  strongly  exposes 
the  unfitness  of  the  natural  man  (for  what  he  here  says  of  himself 
is  applicable  to  mankind  generally)  to  work  the  works  of  God.  The 
koyioaadcu  stands  in  opposition  to  the  ipyd^eoOai :  if  the  man  cannot 
even  think  that  which  is  good,  how  much  less  can  he  do  it  ?  (It  is 
not  necessary  to  supply  dyadov  to  the  ti  :  the  apostle  considers  evil 
as  the  fjtrj  6v,)  The  kui  at  the  commencement  of  ver.  6  refers  to 
this  doing,  '^  God  gave  us  not  only  good  thoughts,  but  made  us  also 
capable,  as  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  of  putting  them  in  prac- 
tice/' The  d4>'  tavttov  and  ^f  lavrCjv  are  in  no  degree  pleonastic,  but 
the  i^  rather  more  closely  determines  the  dno.  That  is  to  say,  in  a 
certain  sense  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church  proceeded 
from  Paul,  but  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  necessary  power  for  this 
work  was  not  his  own.  This  proceeded  not  from  him,  but  fix)m  God^ 
and  was  only  shed  forth  through  him. 

The  apostle  now  explicitly  contrasts  the  n.ew  covenant  with  the 
old,  but  as  the  Spirit  (-nvevfuz)  marks  the  new,  so  the  letter  (ypdfifia) 
the  old,  and  this  is  introduced  in  the  following  parallel  between  the 
two,  in  which  Paul  has  especially  in  view  the  followers  of  Peter. 
(Concerning  the  antithesis  between  ypafifM  and  Trvevfjui  see  the  obser- 
vations on  Rom,  vii.  6.)  The  letter  corresponds  to  the  body,  which 
the  Spirit  forms  to  himself,  and  which  he  fills.  The  Spirit  never 
appears  here  below  without  form  ;  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
therefore  has  also  created  for  itself  a  form  in  the  visible  church  and 
its  institutions.  But  the  Spirit  rules  with  so  predominant  a  sway  in 
Christianity  that  it  may  be  called  the  Spirit  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  the  Old  Testament  is  styled  the  letter ^  on  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing dominion  of  form.  In  a  short  significant  expression  Paul  defines 
the  difference  of  the  two  economies :  "  the  letter  killeth,  the  Spirit 
giveth  life"  (to  ypdfifia  dnoKrelvei^  to  rrvevfrn  ifwoTroteZ) .  As  according 
to  the  connexion  the  quickening  refers  to  the  imparting  a  higher  life 
by  means  of  the  gospel,  to  the  power  of  creating  men  again  in  the 
new  birth,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  "  killing"  was  only  to  be 
received  negatively  :  "  the  Old  Testament  can  communicate  no  life." 
This  view  might  appear  the  more  correct  as  the  context  would  for- 
bid the  notion  of  attaching  censure  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  de- 
signed to  represent  it  as  the  outer-court  of  revelation.  But  the 
expressions  diatcovla  tov  OavdTov^  ministry  of  death  (ver.  7),  and  ttj^ 
KaTUKplaecjg,  of  condemnation  (ver.  9),  prove  that  the  apostle  main- 
tains the  positive  idea  of  the  dnoKTeivetv.  It  is  clear  from  Rom.  vii. 
9,  seq.,  that  Paul  attributes  to  the  law  a  power  to  kill,  to  condemn, 
and  to  impose  a  curse,  for  it  requires  absolute  holiness  and  the  ful- 
filment of  all  commandments.*  But  by  the  power  of  grace  this 
*  Fritzsche  accepts  this  idea  in  too  restricted  and  outward  a  sense  when  he  says  with 
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condemnation  and  thia  death  become  the  source  of  life  and  forgive- 
ness to  the  penitent.  Without  the  New  Testament  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  the  Old,  this  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
economy  would  indeed  be  an  imperfection  ;  but  with  it,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  education  of  man.  (See  on  Q-al.  iii  24.)  It  was 
only  when  the  Old  Testament  in  this  its  preparatoiy  character  was 
still  adhered  to,  after  the  economy  of  the  Spirit  had  manifested 
itself  (as  was  done  by  the  false  teachers  in  Corinth,  at  least  by 
Peter's  party,  with  reference  to  whom  this  parallel  appears  to  have 
been  delineated),  it  was  then  that  positive  error  and  the  abuse  of  the 
law  commenced,  which  was  opposed  so  strongly  by  Paul  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  But  to  receive  the  gospel  without  the  law  which 
prepares  for  its  reception  is  again  the  error  of  Antinomianism.  The 
apostle  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  law  as  it  retains  its  significance 
in  the  economy  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  law  as  an  outward 
institution,  in  which  view  it  is  perishable.  (See  on  ver.  11.)  In 
order  to  signify  this  the  apostle  makes  use  of  the  expression  dcajcovta. 
For  although  the  law  is  not  destroyed  under  the  new  covenant,  there 
nevertheless  no  longer  exists  any  ministration  of  the  law  or  of  death 
(dLaKovia  tov  vSiwv  or  OavaTovy^  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  {dicuco^ 
via  rov  nveviuiTo^)  includes  the  law  within  itself.  (Concerning  the 
connection  of  the  concluding  words  by  means  of  yap  with  what  pre- 
cedes, Fritzsche  and  Riickert  have  correctly  observed  that  this  con- 
junction does  not  refer  to  the  principal  clause  Udvcjaev  k,  t.  X,^  but 
merely  illustrates  the  preceding  antithesis  of  ypaftfia  and  rrvevyja^  so 
that  the  meaning  is,  ^T£f  diadTJKi]  ypofifjiaTog  aTroKTelveiy  TTvevfiaro^ 

Vers.  7-9. — ^In  a  highly  spirited  manner  the  apostle  farther  carries 
out  his  parallel  in  detail.  He  reasons  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If 
the  ministration  of  death  and  condemnation  were  already  so  glorious, 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  and  of  righteous- 
ness !  The  antithesis  of  the  condemnation  defines  more  strictly  the 
idea  of  the  difcaioavvrj.  As  the  former  was  the  announcement  of 
rejection,  the  latter  conveyed  the  tidings  of  righteousness,  which,  as 
a  Divine  proclamation  is  to  be  conceived  as  eflScacious,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing righteousness.  Strictly  speaking,  life  should  have  been  con- 
trasted with  death  ;  but  the  Spirit  is  considered  as  the  life-creating 
principle,  according  to  the  words  which  occur  previously,  nvevfta 
^(jjoTToiel^  the  Spirit  giveth  life.  The  idea  of  "  death"  is  also  to  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  from  the  ypdmw,  dnoKTetvei^  th/i  letter 
killeth,  which  precedes.  The  h^rervncjuivTi  kv  XlBoig  refers  only  fi^u- 
rativxjly  to  SiaKovia  :  its  primary  reference  is  to  the  Decalogue  in- 
scribed upon  the  table  of  the  law.     The  iv  kiOoig  is  consequently  not 

respect  to  it:  Mosis  muntu  fuU  dioKovia  Oavdrov^  quoniam  Hie  legem  ivlU,  qua  plurima 
suppliaa  sancireL    (Diss.  i.  p.  27.; 
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the  same  as  the  h  Trkafi  kiOivai^  of  ver.  8.  But  inasmuch  as  this 
forms  the  quiatessence  of  the  whole  law,  upon  which  the  office  itself 
rests,  and  in  the  application  of  which  its  existence  consists,  the 
apostle  likewise  applies  that  which  concerns  the  Decalogue  to  the 
office  itself.  The  chief  peculiarity,  however,  in  this  passage  is  the 
typical  application  of  an  historical  occurrence.  According  to  Exod. 
xxiv.  12,  seq.,  xxxiv.  1,  seq.;  Deut.  x,  1,  the  countenance  of  Moses, 
when  he  descended  from  Sinai,  was  so  bright,  through  the  reflected 
glory  emanating  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  whom  he  had 
spokeu,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  look  upon  the  splendour  of  his 
countenance.  Regarding  Moses  as  the  representative  of  the  law, 
the  apostle  considers  this  brightness  of  his  face  as  the  expression  of 
the  glory  resting  on  the  economy  of  the  old  covenant.  As  in  the 
latter  all  was  outward,  so  likewise  was  the  brightness  external,  tran- 
sitory, gradually  passing  away  ;  but  as  in  the  gospel  all  was  spirit- 
ual, so  also  its  gloriousness  was  concealed,  but  infinitely  greater  and 
enduring.  Such  passages  as  1  Cor.  x.;  Gal.  iv.,  prove  that  this  ap- 
plication of  an  occurrence  related  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  no 
respect  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  play  of  fancy,  but  is  based  upon 
the  apostle's  fundamental  views  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  his^ 
tory,  which  ever  regarded  it  as  a  type  of  the  new  economy.  In  the 
12th  and  following  verses  the  comparison  takes  another  direction  ; 
but  had  the  apostle  desired  to  continue  the  comprehensive  parallel 
already  entered  upon,  there  still  remained  abundant  materials  for  it. 
He  might  have  illustrated  the  diflference  between  the  two  economies 
fix)m  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  Israelites  were  not  even  in  a 
condition  to  heboid  the  transient  glory  of  Moses'  countenance,  the 
believer  in  the  New  Testament  may  himself  become  the  recipient 
of  an  infinitely  more  glorious  and  mighty  spirit.  (In  ver  7,  Fritzsche 
has  correctly  observed,  in  opposition  to  Emmerling,  that  the  ttjv 
Kara^ovfjhniv  refers  to  rrjfv  66^av^  understanding  thereby  the  grad- 
ually vanishing  light  imparted  to  Moses'  countenance,  after  his  in- 
terview with  Jehovah  ;  whilst  Emmerling,  on  account  of  ver.  11^ 
refers  it  by  an  inaccurate  grammatical  construction  to  ra  ypafifmra^ 
thus  making  the  expression  declare  that  the  economy  of  the  Old 
Testament  itself  is  of  a  transitory  nature.  Unquestionably,  the 
type  contains  such  an  aUusibn,  but  in  ver.  7  the  reference  is  to  the 
type  itself,  and  not  its  signification.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — In  order  yet  further  to  enhance  the  idea,  the 
apostle  declares  that  in  presence  of  the  greater  gloriousness,  that 
which  was  less  has  ceased  to  be  glorious  ;  for  if  the  perishable  in- 
stitution had  already  passed  through  its  period  of  glory,  that  which 
was  imperishable  must 'continually  endure  in  (increasing)  glory. 
(See  on  ver.  18.)  The  only  doubt  in  ver.  10  is  excited  by  the  im- 
port and  reference  of  iv  tovtg)  rtZ  fiipei,    I  prefer,  with  Beza  and 
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Billroth,  the  connexion  with  dedo^darai,  so  that  Svetcev  tt}^  vrrepliaX^ 
kovarig  66^g  is  added  epexegetically.  Compared  with  heathenism, 
the  Old  Testament  certainly  possesses  glory ,  but  according  to  the 
view  here  held  before  us,  its  glorJbnsness  is  no  longer  glorious,  being 
overpowered  by  the  preponderating  light  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
as  the  moon  reigns  pre-eminent  among  the  stars,  but  grows  pale  be- 
fore the  sun.  Fritzsche  understands  it  differently  ;  he  translates  it, 
quod  collustratumfuit  hac  parte^  i.  c,  so  that  it  became  bright  and 
glorious  through  Moses'  shining  countenance.  But  in  this  view, 
which  is  very  possible  in  itself,  the  chief  point  in  this  verse,  viz., 
that  the  gloriousness  of  the  Old  Testament  retreats  so  entirely  be- 
fore the  glory  of  the  New  Testament  that  it  ceases  to  exist,  is  not 
made  sufficiently  prominent.  Concerning  the  to  KaTopyovfievov  and 
TO  fiivov  of  ver.  11,  it  is  certainly  correct,  that  from  ver.  7  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  is  the  ministration  of  the  letter  and  of  the- 
Spirit,  not  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  nevertheless  the  former  shares 
the  character  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versa.  Not  only  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  law,  but  the  law  itself,  regarded  as  an  institution,  was 
in  process  of  decay  when  Paul  wrote  ;  therefore  Karag^^oviuvov^  the 
present  is  used.  Billroth  has  correctly  observed  that  dia  66^g  and 
hf  66^  are  not  to  be  considered  entirely  parallel ;  the  former  indi- 
cates that  which  is  transitory,  the  latter  the  enduring.  Finally, 
ver.  U,  with  its  yap,  must  be  understood  as  a  repetition  of  the  proof 
for  the  vnepPdXkovoa  66^a ;  the  ttoAAw  fidXkov  forbids  our  referring  it 
to  the  entire  preceding  verse. 

Vers.  12,  13. — The  apostle,  returning  again  to  the  subject  of  ver. 
4,  expresses  anew,  on  account  of  the  exalted  nature  of  his  office,  and 
of  that  Divine  power  which  it  imparts  to  him,  his  full  delight  in 
labouring,  and  this  likewise  in  antithetical  parallel  with  Moses ;  the 
latter  veiled  his  countenance,  but  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment labour  with  uncovered  face  (vec.  18).  Fritzsche  is  certainly 
right  when  he  views  in  the  srWet  KdXvy^a  a  reference  to  the  mystery 
which  the  priesthood  possessed  in  the  holy  place,  and  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  with  which  we  may  contrast  the  open  proceedings  of  the 
ministers  of  the  new  covenant.  The  correct  meaning  of  the  dq  rb 
reXog  rov  Karofyovnevov  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  this.  These 
words  can  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  of  the  passing  away  of 
the  brightness  from  Moses'  countenance  ;  this  brightness  is  called  to 
Karapyovfievov^  and  the  moment  of  its  vanishing  to  reXog,  The  mean- 
ing of  the  words  is  then  this  :  "  Moses  covered  his  countenance  with 
a  veil,  in  order  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  behold  the  end 
of  that  which  is  perishable  ;"  i,  e.,  abandoning  the  employment  of 
typical  language,  that  they  might  not  perceive  that  they  belonged 
to  a  transitory  economy.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  that  we 
explained  rb  Karapjoviievov  in  another  sense  in  ver.  11,  viz.,  as  there 
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referring  to  the  institution  of  the  law,  and  not  to  the  gloriousness, 
for  in  the  apostolic  description  they  are  substantially  identical.     But 
when,  as  in  ver.  13,  the  simple  type  is  represented,  the  expression 
must  be  admitted  in  its  literal  sense  ;  when,  as  in  ver.  11,  we  have 
its  explanation,  we  must  give  preponderance  to  the  profounder  and 
spiritual  sense.     Yet  because  Christ  is  called  the  end  of  the  law 
(Rom.  X.  4),  it  has  been  thought  that  Christ  was  here  intendfed, 
which  is  however  perfectly  unjustifiable  ;  for  how  could  Paul  say 
that  Moses  covered  his  countenance  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
should  not  behold  Christ  ?     From  this  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Do  the  words  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  33  contain  such  a  reference  ?    Ac- 
cording to  the  relation  in  that  passage  the  object  in  covering  the 
fece  would  appear  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  viz.,  to  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  look  upon  Moses,  and  not  to  conceal  from  the 
Israelites  the  vanishing  of  the  glory.     History  may  not  however  be 
transformed,  in  order  to  aid  the  typical  explanation ;  it  must  be 
taken  precisely  as  it  stands.     We  must  indped  maintain  this  as  a 
fundamental  principle  ;  while  yet  the  doctrine  of  types  sanctions  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  history.     That  which  is  not 
expressly  related,  oivnade  apparent  as  the  object  of  an  action,  may 
in  a  modified  form  be  embraced  under  the  typical  explanation. 
These  observations  are  applicable  to  the  present  passage.   The  apos- 
tle was  able  to  allude  to  the  veiling  of  Moses'  countenance  in  the 
manner  he  has  done,  because  the  Old  Testament  does  not  expressly 
state  that  the  reason  for  the  wearing  of  the  veil  was,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  unable  to  beer  the  brightness  of  his  face  ;  this  intention  in 
such  a  proceeding  is  only  inferred  from  the  context.     Besides  this, 
another  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  action,  and  this  bears  re- 
lation to  the  weakness  of  the  Israelites  ;   they  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  view  of  the  truth.   On  this  foundation  the  apostle  proceeds 
with  the  typical  applicaation  of  the  passage. 

Vers.  14,  15. — The  type  is  now  in  some  degree  modified.  Pre- 
viously Moses  was  the  early  type  of  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
but  now  the  type  is  found  in  the  book  itself,  whose  sense  cannot  be 
understood  by  the  children  of  Israel.  (In  ver.  15  Uovafjgj  i.  e.,  the 
books  of  Moses,  stands  by  synecdoche  for  the  entire  Old  Testament); 
nay,  while  in  ver.  14  the  veil  appears  to  be  on  the  Old  Testament 
itself,  it  is  said  in  ver.  15,  "  the  veil  resteth  on  their  heart"  {KdXvmia 
em  TTfv  Kopdiav  avrcjv  kbItcu).  However,  these  are  freedoms  in  the 
employment  of  the  type,  which  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  the 
comparison.  This  might,  however,  appear  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
in  ver.  13  the  veiling  was  only  in  order  that  the  Israelites  should 
not  observe  the  disappearance  of  the  brightness,  while  here  it  refei-s 
to  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  as  already  intimated, 
these  Bre  only  apparently  incongruous.    The  Israelites  were  irom 
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their  weaknesB  incapable  of  witnessing  the  disappearance  of  the  bright- 
ness, not  being  able  to  discriminate  between  essence  and  form ;  the 
like  incapacity  still  also  forbad  their  comprehending  how  the  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament  could  continue  to  exist  in  the  gospel,  even  if 
its  form  as  a  special  institution  was  done  away  by  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ.  Inasmuch  as  this  weakness  and  blindness  was  of  a  guilty 
nature,  the  apostle  pronounces  thereon  the  rejiroving  hrcjfxoOT)  rd  voij- 
fiara  avridv^  their  minds  tgere  blinded,  (See  on  Bom.  xi  25.)  But 
how  comes  the  apostle  to  introduce  the  condition  of  the  Israelites, 
the  portrayal  of  which  seems  in  no  way  releyant  to  the  strain  of  his 
argument  ?  We  must  here  eiiquire  how  the  dkXd  before  the 
i7ru)p6drj  is  to  be  understood.  It  cannot  form,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
antithesis  to  teal  ov  of  .ver.  13,  if  that  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  ver. 
18 ;  thus  vers.  14-17  form  a  digression  which  Griesbach  even  dis- 
tinguishes by  a  parenthesis.  Billroth  hence  translates  it,  '^  but 
therefore  also  were  their  minds  bUuded  1"  But  the  "  therefore"  does 
not  stand  in  the  text,  and  should  not  be  added,  for  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites  as  described  in  vers.  14, 15  is  identical  with  that  repre- 
sented in  ver.  13  ;  it  is  only  the  dxpi,  ^w?  Tj}g  arjfiepov^  which  states  it 
as  still  continuing.  We  must  therefore  receive  "w^r.  14  as  the  anti- 
thesis to  Kol  ov,  and  in  the  following  manner  :  "  We  conduct  our- 
selves freely  and  openly,  hiding  neither  ourselves  nor  our  works,  but 
this  candour  has  no  effect  upon  the  Jews,  their  senses  are  blinded." 
In  ver.  18  the  antithesis  undoubtedly  is  resumed,  but  still  so  that  it 
stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  ver.  17 ;  the  brackets  including 
sVers.  14, 15,  16, 17  are  therefore  to  be  erased.  And  the  mention  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Israelites  derives  its  pertinency  here  from  the 
fact  that  the  principal  objection  of  the  entire  Judaizing  party  to 
Paul  was  that  he  seemed  to  take  from  them  the  glory  of  the  Old 
Testament.*  It  is  probable  that  he  bore  them  especially  in  mind 
in  the  words  which  occur  in  ii.  17,  iii  1,  and  after  the  parallel  of  the 
two  economies  the  reference  to  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  naturally 
arises.  It  indirectly  contains  the  exhortation  to  free  themselves  per- 
fectly from  the  veiled  Moses,  and  to  look  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
unveiled  Christ,  whose  glory  is  reflected  from  his  faithful  followers. 
(Ver.  14  is  the  only  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  nakatd 
6iadi]KTi  precisely  indicates  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. — To 
the  common  reading  jti^  dvaKoXv-nroiievcv  3,  ri  that  received  by 
Griesbach  and  Lachmann,  viz.,  on^  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  .The 
meaning  of  the  words  is,  "  The  veil  is  not  uncovered,  t.  c,  cannot  be 
uncovered  [by  human  means,  2  Pet.  i.  20],  because  it  can  only  be 

*  Lakeraachor  (Obs.  Sacr.  iiL  2)  thinks  he  hero  diBcovera  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish 
custom  of  veiling  tlTe  ]iea«l  when  the  holj  Scriptures  were  read  (See  Jahn's  Altlierth. 
vol.  iii..  p.  439.)  But  this  is  dccidodlj-  excluded  bj  the  reference  to  the  fact  of  Moaet 
veiliog  himselC 
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removed  in  Christ." — The  ^Ua  of  ver.  15  does  not  again  occur 
in  the  New  Testament ;  the  interrogative  form  Tnyvt/co  is  never 
found.) 

Vers.  16,  17. — That  the  removal  of  the  veil  is  here  made  de- 
pendent upon  th^  turning  of  the  heart  to  the  Lord,  while  in  ver.  14 
it  is  said  iv  XpiarC)  KarapyecTcu,  U  is  done  away  in  Christy  involves  no 
contradiction^  for  it  is  in  conversion  that  Christ  first  manifests  him- 
self to  mankind  as  the  living  Saviour.  It  is  only  when  internal  light 
is  bestowed  and  beams  from  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  that  man  can  dis- 
cern Christ  even  in  the  Scripture.  But  how  does  ver.  17  connect 
itself  with  this  ?  If  we  receive  rh  Trvevna  as  the  indication  of  the 
substance  of  the  Son,  as  in  John  iv.  24,  or  if  we  say  with  Usteri 
(Lehrbegr.  p.  835)  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  identical,  still  no  con* 
nexion  is  demonstrable.  To  the  relations  of  the  Trinity  there  is 
absolutely  no  reference  ;  but,  as  Calvin  and  Beza  have  correctly  re- 
marked, the  apostle  casts  a  retrospective  glance  to  ver.  6,  in  which 
he  has  contrasted  the  letter  with  the  spirit.  He  concludes  his  argu- 
ment by  saying,  "  But  the  Lord  is  even  that  Spirit  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken."  The  6e  especially  is  not,  with  Fritzsche  and 
others,  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  yap ;  it  rather  continues  the 
discourse  and  the  argument.  But  it  might  be  objected  to  this  that 
Christ  is  not  the  Spirit,  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  institution,  the  economy 
of  the  Spirit  itself,  but  that  he  has  only  founded  it.  But  according 
to  the  apostolic  declaration  Christ  himself  is  all,  he  fills  the  church 
with  himself,  it  is  therefore  Christ  himself.  (1  Cor.  xii.  12.)  The 
apostle  can  therefore  immediately  continue,  "  but  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  ;"  for  the  New  Testament  is  only  called  TrvevfAa  because 
it  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  works.  In  the  Old 
Testament  a  Divine  Spirit  was  certainly  also  efficacious,  but  it  was 
after  Jesus'  glorification  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  specific  sense  so 
called,  first  manifested  itself.  (John  vii.  89.)  The  apostle  mentions 
"  liberty^'  as  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  because  this  forms 
the  contrast  to  the  weakness  of  Israel,  which  hindered  them  from 
buliolding  unveiled  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  brightness 
of  Moses.  Such  weakness  is  hondage,  a  fettering  of  the  spiritual  life 
by  the  flesh,  and  this  is  removed  by  the  gospel. 

Ver.  18, — Paul  in  conclusion  portrays  in  himself  and  all  believers 
this  condition  of  liberty  effected  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  This 
freedom  effected  by  the  Lord  {ano  Kvpiov)  manifests  itself  by  impart- 
ing its  glory  to  believers,  which  beams  from  their  unveiled  face, 
which  mirrors  itself  in  them.  In  Christianity  all  are  become  like 
Moses  ;  with  each  regenerate  soul  the  Lord  speaks,  as  a  man  with 
his  friend  ;  nay,  this  glory  increases  in  itself  until  the  believer  is 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ, — This  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage agrees  most  strictly  with  the  connexion  j  the  KuTonTpl^eaBcu 
Vol.  IV.— 28 
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alone  forms  a  difficulty.  This  expression  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  the 
signification  of  "to  reflect  one's-self,  to  behold  one's-self  in  a  mirror/' 
or  as  deponent,  to  see  something  in  a  mirror.  But  with  this  the 
thought  becomes  obscure.  The  fi€Tafiop(t>oyfieda  plainly  proves  that 
the  apostle  considers  the  Christians  themselves  as  those  in  whom  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  displayed  ;  for  from  its  continual  operation, 
they  are  described  as  gradually  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  Paul  should  but  just  previously  say- 
that  they  behold  the  glory  in  some  way  without  themselves,  and  in- 
deed only  in  a  mirror.  KaTonTpt^eadcu  is  rather  here  employed*  in 
the  sense  of  to  reflect  as  from  a  mirror,  i.  e.,  to  beam  forth,  to  re- 
flect back  the  glory,"  so  that  the  parallel  with  Moses  again  presents 
itself;  only  while  the  latter  veiled  his  countenance,  and  its  bright- 
ness speedily  vanished  (ver.  13),  Christians  walk  with  uncovered  face, 
for  their  gloiy  steadily  increases  ;  they  are  conducted  from  one  de- 
gree of  glory  to  another  (dTtb  66^g  elg  So^av),  and  transformed  into 
the  image  of  Christ.  Finally,  ^leTa^op^odai  doubtless  implies  not 
only  inward  glorification,  but  also  the  glorification  of  the  body,  on 
which  Paul  immediately  proceeds  to  enlarge  (from  iv.  7).  See  also 
Phil.  iii.  20.  (The  accusative  rr^v  avTTjv  ekova  is  best  explained 
with  Fritzsche  from  the  idea  of  motion,  latent  in  iMerofiofxpova^ 
Bat,  which  thus  allows  simply  the  accusative,  without  a  preposi- 
tion. See  Kiihner's  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204. — The  avrriv  refers  to  the 
preceding  d6^av  Kvplov  :  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  beams  forth 
from  believers,  is  the  forming  image  of  Christ  in  them. — Ilvevfiaro^ 
is,  according  to  ver.  17,  to  be  understood  in  apposition  to  Kvptov, 
"  The  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit ;"  not  as  ascribing  the  Spirit  to  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  Christ.  A  third  supposition  pro- 
posed by  Billroth,  and  which  makes  nvevfiarog  dependent  on  nvpiovy 
is  inadmissible,  for  the  reason  that  the  expression,  "  Lord  of  the 
Spirit"  never  occurs.  But  if  we  connect  TcvevfULTo^  with  Kvptov,  in 
the  manner  proposed,  we  may  not,  with  Rlickert,  take  Kvpiog  nvevfui 
as  a  single  conception,  as  the  Fathers  connect  Oebg  X6yog ;  rather 
nvevfui  is  here,  according  to  ver.  17,  the  antithesis  of  ypdfifia.) 

*  Win^r  (Gr.  §  38.  2)  receives  the  expression  in  the  sense  of  mM  inhteri;  '*  to  be^ 
hold  for  ODe*B-aelf  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  in  a  mirror,"  i.  &,  for  one^s  satisfaction  and 
strengthening.  This  is  unquestionably  not  inapposite^  though  beholding  most  be  oon* 
Bidered  of  an  inward  character,  as  in  the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  in  which  case,  aooording  to 
its  nature,  it  represents  a  reflecting  back  of  the  Lord's  image. 


n. 

PART    SECOND. 

(IV.  1— IX.  16.) 

§  4.  Thb  Conflict. 

(iv.  1-18.) 

In  the  first  Teises  the  apostle  condenses  into  few  words  the 
whole  previons  discussion,  and  represents  himself  as  the  messenger 
«ent  of  God,  whose  influence  shoidd  not  fail,  and  can  remain  obscure 
only  to  the  blind  (1-6).  With  this  internal  and  moral  dignity  of 
his  calling,  he  contrasts  its  outward  feebleness,  in  a  striking  parallel, 
from  which  he  proves  that  the  straggles  of  earth,  so  far  from  mak- 
ing void  his  ministry,  are  subsidiary  to  the  great  end  of  perfecting 
himself  and  the  church  (7-18). 

Vers.  1,  2, — In  the  consciousness  of  such  an  office,  derired  from 
God's  grace  alone,  and  not  from  his  own  worthiness,  Paul  assures 
them  that  no  difficulties  have  power  to  weary  him  (here  indirectly 
rebuking  the  state  of  afiiurs  in  Corinth),  that  he  has  employed  no 
deceitful  arts  to  evade  them,  that  by  the  power  of  truth  he  com- 
mends l^imself  to  God  and  men.  These  thoughts  point  back  to  iii. 
1,  ii.  17,  in  which  the  mixture  of  Divine  truth  with  human  wisdom 
by  his  opponents,  was  reproved.  The  navovpyia  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  19) 
is  to  be  understood  precisely  of  this  impurity  of  sentiment  which 
disfigures  Diviil^  truth  itself.  It  refers  as  little  to  moral  of- 
fences (as  Kypke,  Krebs,  etc.,  erroneously  suppose,  seeing  in  it  an 
allusion  to  the  licentiousness  prevalent  in  Corinth)  as  the  Kpynrd 
T%  alaxvvTjg :  both  expressions  signify  the  crafty  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  characterized  the  antagonists  of  Paul,  and  which  could 
not  bear  the  light.  (In  ver.  1  consult,  concerning  KoBcjg,  Winer's 
Gr,  §  53,  8,  b. — ^In  ver.  2,  dninofuu,  implying  to  interdict  one's-self 
something,  t.  e.,  to  avoid,  renounce  something,  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  passage. — The  expression  /cpvTrrd  Ttjg  alaxv- 
vTfg  indicates  secrets  which  bear  in  themselves  marks  of  shame : 
secrets  may  be  supposed  which  do  not  bear  this  character.  The 
expression  npbg  ndaav  avveldi]oiv  dvdpcjTrcjv  contrasts  humanity  in  its 
widest  compass  with  the  Divine.  Alike  friends  and  enemies  must 
acknowledge  his  purity  and  openness. 
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Vers.  8,  4 — ^A  winning  of  alL  to  the  gospel,  the  apostle  still  de- 
clares he  does  not  hope,  for  the  reason  that  many  opened  theii 
hearts  to  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  thereby  became  lost  (dTroAAi;^* 
voi)^  that  to  these  light  itself  must  appear  darkness,  because  they 
maintained  their  darkness  to  be  light.  The  expressions  ^brria/io^ 
evayyeXlov,  illumination  of  the  gospel,  and  66^a  Xpunov,  glory  of 
Christj  contain  an  allusion  to  the  image  employed  in  chap.  iiL  rela- 
tive to  the  veiling  of  Moses.  Instead  of  withdrawing  the  veil  from 
their  hearts  (iii.  15)  and  permitting  Christ's  light  to  shine  through 
them,  they  draw  it  yet  closer,  thereby  obscuring  forever  the  source  of 
their  bliss.  But  in  adjoining  to  the  name  of  Christ,  the  phrase  ^'  im- 
age of  Gk)d''  {dKiav  rov  Beov),  he  not  only  exhibits  the  gospel  in  its 
glory,  but  sharpens  the  contrast  with  Satan,  the  Oeb^  tov  oImvo^  rov^ 
Tov.  The  devil  is  a  defaced  image  of  God  ;  Christ,  the  God  of  the 
aliiv  fAikXoovy  the  pure,  unclouded  image  of  the  Father.  As,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  universe  the  manifestations  of  good  stand  iu 
connexion,  so  likewise  of  evil,  and  Satan  is  the  centre  of  all  sinful 
development,  the  origin  of  each  wicked  human  deed.  His  predomi- 
nance, however,  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  man,  a  turning  away 
from  God,  and  a  surrender  to  evil.  We  need,  finally,  by  no  means 
regard,  with  Fritzsche  and  Billroth,  the  dmaroc^  unbelieving,  as  a 
prolepsis,  as  if  Paul  considered  the  unbelief  only  the  consequence 
of  the  blindness,  and  immediately  connected  this  later  result 
with  the  power  which  called  it  forth  ;.Paul  rather  conceives  men 
immediately  in  the  Divine  omniscience,  as  chosen  or  not  chosen. 
(The  iv  olg — dTrierrcjv  of  ver.  4  is  a  kind  of  Hebrew  construction.  It 
is  entirely  erroneous  to  understand  the  h^  ol^  as  indicating  the  dnuj- 
Toi  to  be  individuals  among  the  dnokkviiivoig :  the  two  are  identical. 
The  iv  61^  seems  merely  to  indicate  the  operation  of  the  devil  to  be 
of  an  inward,  spiritual  nature. — ^Finally,  the  name  Oebg  t.  al.  t,  oc- 
curs her©  only  in  the  New  Testament.*  The  devil  is  more  fre- 
quently styled  dpx<^v^  r.  d.  t.  ;  John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11.  The 
Rabbins  also  have  the  name  "  God  of  this  world."  [See  Schottgen 
Hor.  Hebr.  i.  688.] — The  dg  to  firj  marks  the  satanic  intention.  The 
readings  here  are  very  various.  Instead  of  the  simple  form,  some 
Codd.  read  Karavyatroi,  others  Siavydoat :  the  text,  rec.  interpolates 
an  avTolg,  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  supplied,  but  does  not  belong 
to  the  text.  According  to  the  MSS.  the  reading  avydacu  rov,  already 
accepted  by  Griesbach,  is,  with  Lachmann,  to  be  retained.  The 
conclusion  of  the  verse,  rov  dopdrovy  is  likewise  certainly  a  gloss  from 
CoL  i.  15,  where  comp.  also  further  on  the  expression  eirwv  t.  6. — 

*  The  expression  assumes  a  somewhat  ironical  tone ;  instead  of  the  trae  God  the  world 
has  chosen  for  its  god  him  who  is  the  perfect  contrast  to  all  that  is  Divine.  Schottgen 
(on  this  passage)  cites  from  Jalkut  Rubeni  the  words:  Deusprhntu  est  DeuM  Wvim,  Md 
Jku8  secundus  is  Sammad.  -^ 
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♦uTM^^,  which  again  immediately  occurs  in  ver.  6,  is  chosen  by  Panl^ 
and  not  <^f ,  because  the  latter  signifies  the  substance  of  light,  the 
former  its  action,  the  shining,  for  which  elsewhere  avjr\  is  employed.) 
Vers.  5,  6. — ^If  the  observation  that  he  preached  not  himself  oc- 
curred in  any  other  connexion,  we  might  suppose  that  Paul  thereby 
intended  to  caution  his  followers  against  too  strict  a  dependence  on 
his  person.  But  the  context,  which  is  directed  rather  against  the 
parties  of  Peter  and  of  Christ,  and  the  expression  ^It^wv  Kvpcov,  in 
antithesis  with  the  lavrovg  dovAovf,  shews  that  the  apostle  merely 
names  himself  as  a  weak,  subordinate  creature,  whilst  in  Christ  the 
Lord  of  all  appeared  manifest.  He  alone,  therefore,  could  be  the 
object  of  preaching  to  the  world*  Finally,  it  seems  inapposite, 
with  Lachmann,  to  include  ver.  5  in  a  parenthesis,  connecting  ver. 
6  with  yer.  4  ;  the  5n  of  ver.  6  rather  refers  to  the  thought  imme* 
diately  preceding,  in  this  manner  :  ^'  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ,  for  although  we  are  the  speakers,  it  is  nevertheless  Christ 
who  works  by  us,  and  who  inwardly  enlightened  us,  in  order  that 
we  again  should  enlighten  others.''  This  idea  Paul  expresses  by 
a  parallel  of  creation  and  regeneration  ;  as  God  (according  to  Gen. 
i.  1)  called  light  to  shine  forth  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  physical 
world,  so  he  causes  spiritual  light  to  beam  forth  out  of  natural  dark- 
ness, in  those  who  are  bom  again  ;  so  that  they  appear  as  lights  of 
the  world  (Eph.  v.  8).  Emmerling  erroneously  understands  itc  atcorov^ 
*^  after  the  darkness  he  created  the  light ;"  ht  has  rather  its  proper 
signification,  "  out  or  forth  from  the  darkness."  (See  Winer's  Gr.  § 
47,  b,  p.  328.)  The  second  hemistich  of  the  verse  expresses  in  the 
^poc  <ti(^io}i6v  the  penetrating  of  the  light ;  so  that  we  are  to  trans- 
late thus :  ^'  The  God  who  said,  light  shall  shine  forth  out  of  the 
darkness,  shone  also  in  our  hearts  (on  the  first  conversion),  making 
thereby  our  inward  darkness  light,  and  enabling  us  to  shed  light, 
i.  c,  for  the  ianlightenment  of  others."  The  lAofi^cv  kv  itapdLai^ 
combines  the  motion  of  the  penetrating  light  with  the  reM  of  the 
light  dwelling  in  the  heart.*  The  yvwat?  r^f  c5(5^  rev  Oeov  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  apostle's  own  knowledge,  but  that  which  he 
calls  forth  in  others  by  the  light  emanating  from  him.  The  con- 
nexion of  ^  npoadjnTG}  I.  Xp.  can  alone  be  matter  of  doubt.  Fritzsche 
and  Billroth  connect  it  with  npb^  ^x^ioiidv ;  but  as  'rtpbg  ifxtynefjidv 
describes  the  act  of  shining  forth,  dn6  rather  than  iv  would  be  in 
that  case  required.  I  therefore  prefer  its  connexion  with  66^  r.  e. 
With  this  construction  the  repetition  of  the  article  rijg  before  ^ 

*  That  is:  the  dative,  with  a  verb  of  moticm,  makes  a  c&nstruetio pnBgncma^  combining 
the  idea  of  motion  implied  la  the  verb,  with  that  of  re^  implied  in  the  preposition  — 
sbone  inio  oar  hearts,  and  then  dwells  in  our  hearts.  The  construction  is  common  in  tbs 
'Irreek  classics,  as  well  as  the  converse  one  of  uniting  a  verb  of  rest  with  a  prepositioo 
«inpljing  motioDj— [£• 
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TrpcxrcjTTc.)  would  indeed  be  natural^  but  not  absolutely  indispensable: 
(In  7er.  6  I  prefer,  with  Lachmann,  to  the  usual  reading  Idfi^jm^  the 
future  Aa^»,  so  that  Gk)d  is  introduced  as  speaking.  The  Codd. 
A.B.D.  support  this  reading,  which  renders  the  construction  of  the 
clause  much  clearer. — The  S^  before  iXofiiptv  presents  a  diflBculty^ 
In  some  MSS.  it  is  indeed  omitted,  and  in  others  evro^  stands  for 
it ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  substitution  to  escape  a  difficulty ;  the 
difDcult  reading  is  unquestionably  the  original  one.  Either  iorl 
must  be  supplied  with  the  previous  clause,  as  Fritzsche  and  others 
suppose,  or,  with  Riickert,  the  6g  must  be  taken  for  ovto^  kqI.  The 
latter  appears  to  deserre  the  preference.) 

Vers.  7-10. — Paul  appends  to  this  representation  of  the  glory  of 
spiritual  life  a  description  of  the  outward  weakness  in  which  it  was 
displayed  in  his  person.  The  intention  of  this  contrast  is  to  shew- 
that  all  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  nothing  to  men,  €ks  ab'eady 
stated  in  iii.  5.  For,  throughout  the  apostlels  sorrows  and  necessi- 
ties, as  in  those  of  all  believers,  the  protecting  power  of  God  dis- 
]>lay6  itself ;  they  can  only  humble  him,  divest  him  of  all  trust  in 
Ilia  own  strength,  but  are  never  allowed  to  corrupt  or  destroy  him. 
The  life  of  the  Redeemer  himself  is  here  a  type  for  those  who  believe 
in  him  ;  they  bear  his  dying  in  them,  in  order  that  his  life  may  be 
manifest  in  them.  We  have  merely  to  inquire  how,  in  this  beautiful 
passage,  the  earthen  vessels  (oKevri  darpdiuva)  are  to  be  understood  ? 
We  might  imagine  that  the  expression  referred  to  the  whole  man^ 
making  the  sense,  **  we  possess  the  everlasting,  the  Divine,  in  the 
weak  and  sinful  form  of  humanity."  But  the  following  passages 
l»rove  (iv.  10,  11,  16,  v.  1)  that  the  apostle  refers  primarily  to  the 
body,  by  which  all  the  sorrows  of  this  life  are  conveyed  to  the  in- 
ward man,  it  being  the  .bond  connecting  him  with  the  ktioic,^ 
Usage  also  accords  best  with  this  view,  for  atcevoc  =  -^a  is  called 
the  body,  as  the  vessel  of  the  soul  (1  Thess.  iv.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  6), 
but  the  expression  is  never  en\ployed  for  the  whole  man.  The 
darpdKtvov  refers  to  the  w  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  which  in  v.  1  enCyuoc 
stands.  This  supposition  renders  it  perfectly  intelligible  how  Paul, 
in  ver.  10,  should  pass  over  to  the  "  body,"  and  contrast  with  the 
frail  body  of  this  temporal  life  the  glorified  one  which  the  living 
power  of  Christ  will  evoke  in  believers  (see  on  John  vi.  40).  (In  ver. 
7  rrfpj3oA7)  TTj^  6wdfjL£u)g  may  be  correctly  understood  as  bendiadya, — 
"E^anoptaaOcu  of  ver.  8  has  already  appeared  in  i  8. — ^EyKaraXsineaOcti 
ni(^iis,  properly,  to  be  overcome  in  the  race-course,  so  as  to  be  left 
behind  ;f  it  accords  well  with  dajtceadcu. — KaTciPdXXea&ai,  "to  be 
cast  down/*  a  term  of  wrestling  ;  so  that  here  again  the  image  ol' 

*  Arteinidoras  (Oneirocr.  ▼!.  25)  employs  the  same  expression:  6  6uvaTot  ittv  ydp  f  U& 
'■wf  euTiftnire  tij  )vvaiKU  ra  elvat  iv  darpaKCHf)  OKtvei, 

\  See  IIcrodotus»  viii.  69  \  ol  6^  ye  qTcaroJiecTofxfvot  od  (rre^M4^v'r«c 
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the  games  passed  before  the  apostle's  imagination. — ^In  vor.  10  ve- 
KpLMTi^  indicates  gradual  dying.  Paul  views  Christ's  entire  sojourn 
on  earth  as  a  continual  dying,  which'^was  consummated  in  the  death 
of  the  cross.  But  the  genitive  'iTfoov  may  not  be  received  as  =  Scd 
'Irjaovv,  for  Jesus  is  here  regarded  as  a  type,  yet  as  a  real  type,  so 
that  Christ  bears  essentially  within  himself  our  dying  and  rising 
humanity.  Comp.  on  the  sentiment  that  Christ  represents  the 
former  also,  at  Bom.  viii.  3.) 

Ver.  11, — This  verse  seem?  merely  to  shed  additional  light  upon 
the  striking  idea  "  always  bearing  about  the  dying,"  etc.  That  we 
have  here,  elg  ddvarw  napadidSfieda  did  'IiyaoiJv,  toe  are  delivered  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  affords  no  just  grounds  for  explaining 
the  genitive  of  ver.  10  by  <Jm,  for  the  typical  parallel  now  ceases. 
Emmerling,  moreover,  is  of  opinion  that  here,  as  in  ver.  10,  the  Iva 
is  to  be  understood  iKParuuog;  but  erroneously.  Paul  conceives  his 
sufferings  and  deadly  perils  teUclogically,  and  indicates  it  as  God's 
intention  in  permitting  them  to  render  them  conducive  to  the  per- 
fecting of  man.  This,  however,  assuredly  presupposes  that  Paul 
regarded  the'  glorification  of  the  body  as  already  commencing  on 
earth,  and  perfecting  itself  gradually,  and  is  not  in  the  least  at  va- 
riance with  the  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  this  new  body,  fashioned 
in  secret,  will' first  manifest  itself  at  the  coming  of  Christ  and  in 
the  act  of  the  resurrection.  (The  iv  t$  ^i^t§  aapict  of  ver.  11  proves 
that  the  expression  adp^  'nveviuiriK'q  would  not  be  disapproved  by  the 
apostle  [see  on  1  Cor.  xv.  44],  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  life 
in  mortal  flesh  is  nothing  else  than  the  glorifying  of  the  fiesh.) 

Ver.  12. — The  apostle  now  passes  from  himself  and  the  influence 
of  his  sufferings  on  himself,  to  his  readers.  He,  the  living,  is  the 
gradually  dying ;  they,  being  dead,  are  made  alive  through  him,  just 
as  Christ  died,  and  by  him  death  brought  life  to  the  world.  Paul, 
of  course,  by  no  means  intends  to  attribute  to  himself  an  influence 
beside-  that  of  Christ ;  it  is  rather  Christ  who  works  through  him. 
We  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  pointed  and  pregnant  sentiment 
of  this  passage  must  .not  be  pushed  too  far ;  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  must  admit  that  believers,  made  living  by  the  apostle's 
preaching,  must  also  participate  ia  Christ's  death  in  order  to  live 
again  with  him. — In  a  total  and  scarcely  conceivable  misunderstand- 
ing of  these  words,  Biickert  refers  them  to  mortal  life  and  death, 
and  thinks  that  certain  maladies  are  alluded  to  fi-om  which  the 
apostle  and  Corinthians  had  suffered,  but  which  had  now  yielded  in 
them  to  a  more  healthful  condition. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Mosheim  has  quite  misapprehended  the  connex- 
ion between  these  verses  and  the  preceding.  He  thinks  that  Paul 
has  reference  in  them  to  a  possible  misunderstanding  of  the  worda 
6  Odvaro^  iv  ^Iv  ivepyetrcu,  to  wit,  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  a 
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resurrectioa  But  that  he  did  expect  this  he  had  already  shewn 
with  abundant  clearness  at  vers.  10, 11.  The  connexion  is  rather 
this  :  Paul  desires  to  express  the  sentiment  that  his  lowly  suffering 
course  of  life  is  a  source  of  life  to  the  Corinthians,  not  merely  as 
conjecture,  but  as  a  lively  conviction  imparted  from  above.  He 
therefore  styles  his  belief  a  spirit  of  faith  (nvevfia  rijg  Trtarcw^,  in 
Eph.  i.  17,  TTvsvfjta  ao(l>iag  stands  for  the  same),  and  describes  it,  in 
words  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  cxvi.  10  (from  the  con- 
nexion with  which  the  Aorists  are  derived),  as  pressing  him  to  speak, 
to  public  confession,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  joyful  certainty 
that  alike  for  himself  and  others  he  shall  achieve  a  perfect  victoiy. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  resurrection  and  the  participation  in  God's 
kingdom  which  stands  connected  with  it.  (In  ver.  14  Lachmann 
reads  ovv  'If/aov,  which  certainly  possesses  weighty  authorities  in  its 
favour ;  but  the  ovv  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  only 
from  the  ovv  vfilv  which  follows. — The  napaarrjaei  is,  according  to  v. 
10,  to  be  explained,  "  He  will  present  us,  together  with  you,  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  as  perfected  men  of  God.") 

Yer.  15. — The  apostle  in  addition  expresses  the  opinion  that  all 
things  in  and  with  him  were  for  them  (i,  e.,  first  for  the  Corinthians, 
then  for  all  his  disciples),  in  order  that  thus,  through  their  union  in 
fellowship  of  love,  they  might  render  abundant  thanksgiving  to  the 
glory  of  God  for  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them  through  the  inter- 
cession of  many.  The  passage  is  entirely  analogous  with  i.  11 ;  the 
connexion  of  the  6td  twv  nkei&pcw  is  also  here  uncertain  ;  but  the 
joining  it  with  nepLaaevc^  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred,  because  other- 
wise 6ta  T.  T.  would  be  placed  before  TrTuBovdaaaa.  In  the  present  pas 
sage  Ttepiaaevtrq  is  best  taken  as  transitive  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  abundance  of  the  grace  vouch- 
B&£ed  through  the  prayer  of  many,  renders  the  thanksgiving  also 
abundant,  t.  c,  excites  inward  thanksgiving. 

Vers.  16-18. — The  apostle  in  conclusion  expresses  with  reference 
to  ver.  1  his  joyful  readiness  to  continue  to  labour  without  fainting 
amidst  the  hardships  of  his  apostolic  calling ;  because  to  the  l^e- 
liever,  who  looked  beyond  the  temporal  and  visible  to  the  eternal 
and  invisible,  there  would  accrue  an  everlasting  gain.  The  ideas  in 
vers.  10, 11,  are  repeated  here,  only  instead,  of  ow/Aa,  i^  dvOptonog  is 
employed,  and  instead  of  dying,  the  stronger  duulideipeadcu  (perish)  is 
made  use  of.  (On  ^fw  and  i<JU)  dv$pG>nog^  see  at  Bom.  vii,  22.)  The 
glorified  corporeality  is  likewise  to  be  supposed  existing  in  the  in- 
ward man  ;  so  that  dvaiccuvovaOcUy  to  be  renetved,  forms  a  perfect  an- 
tithesis with  dicuttdelpeadai,  perishy  which  it  would  not  offer  if  this 
reference  were  excluded ;  it  is  similar  to  the  before  mentioned  fw^ 
*li]aov  ipavepovTcu  iv  aapKl  evijT^  (ver.  11).  The  expression  is  based 
upon  a  reference  to  the  neW  birth,  the  result  of  which  is  described 
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by  KcuvTj  tcrtaig^  Kcuvbg  dvSpamo^.  (Compare  BonL  xii.  2 ;  CoL  iii.  10  ; 
Tit.  iiL  5.)  The  gradual  ripening  of  the  new  man  is  plainly  declared 
in  the  ^ntpg.  koI  iifdpg,  (=  b*j^;  bS^).  But  Billroth  errs  when  he  refers 
the  firj  pXenSfieva  in  ver.  18  to  the  glorified  body,  because  this  in  v.  1 
is  called  ahiviov.  The  view  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  ver.  18,  which  simply  gives  a  general  description  of  faith, 
corresponding  with  that  in  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  antithesis  of  things  vis- 
ible and  invisible  here,  is  only  the  general  one  of  things  real  and 
ideal.  (In  ver.  16,  the  second  dXXd  is  to  be  received  in  the  significa- 
tion of  "  nevertheless,"  as  in  2  Cor.  xui  4;*CoL  ii.  5.  [See  Winer's  * 
Gr.  §  53,  7.] — In  ver.  17,  the  to  napavrlKa  ihufiQ&v  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  "  the  present  lightness  of  our  affiction,*'  t.  c,  our  earthly, 
and  as  sttch  always  light  suffering. — Paul  accumulates  expressions  in 
order  to  portray  the  glory ;  to  the  usual  Kaff  imep0ok7jv  [i.  8],  he  adds 
e2c  imepPokTJv,  and  in  the  ahiviov  0dpo^  he  forms  the  antithesis  with 
napavriica  iXatppov,  In  the  phrase  rd  0Xen6fi€va  npSoKcupa  of  ver. 
18,  the  \isible  does  not  signify  alone  the  physically  visible  world, 
but  it  rather  stands  as  a  synecdoche  for  all  the  attributes  of  mor- 
tality, even  when  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  such  as  fame,  honour, 
etc.) 

§  5.  Thb  Glorification. 
(v.  1-21.) 

After  Paul  has  more  fully  declared  his  hope  in  the  forthcoming 
glorification  of  the  body,  in  which  mortality  will  be  swallowed  up 
of  life,  he  further  states  that  the  knowledge  that  he  is  to  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  produces  a  holy  fear  in  him, 
which  impels  him  to  exercise  the  ofiSce  entrusted  to  him  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  without  employing  any  unworthy  means  to  further 
it.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him  to  preach,  for  since  the  Lord 
died  for  all,  all  should  likewise  live  to  him,  casting  behind  the 
old  man  ;  he  therefore  cries  as  in  Christ's  stead  :  Be  ye  reconciled 
with  God ! 

Ver.  1. — ^The  connexion  of  thought  between  v.  1  and  iv.  18,  is  very 
striking  in  its  relation  tg  modern  ideas  so  far  as  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  Christianity.  It  would  seem  that  we  look  to  that  which 
is  eternal,  without  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But, 
as  we  were  already  reminded  in  the  Comm.  on  1  Cor.  xv.,  the  apos- 
tle in  no  respect  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  pure  spiritual  extension  of 
life  into  eternity  ;  without  corporeality  there  can  be  no  everlasting 
happiness,  or  eternity  for  the  ci-eature.  But  even  conceding  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  the  body,  our  passage  still 
retains  its  obscurity.    For  we  can  well  understand  how  the  inlyuo^ 
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=  Ik  yijg  may  be  opposed  to  the  Ik  Qeov^  (i,  e.,  not  only  aba  Deo 
data^  but  =  TTvevfuiTiKTJj)^  and  aUoviog  (in  as  far  as  the  glorified  body 
is  destined  for  everlasting  life);  but  it  is  incomprehensible  how  Paid 
can  style  the  glorified  body  dxeiQOTToiijrog^  seeing  that*  even  the  earthly 
is  not  made  with  hands^  or  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  iv  toZc 
ovQavdtg,  in  the  heavens^  as  the  clothing-upon  (ver.  2)  must  assuredly 
be  considered  as  taking  place  upon  earth.  The  first  diflSculty  is 
solved  by  supposing  that  there  hovered  before  the  apostle's  mind 
a  parallel  between  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  the  earthly  move*ible 
I  sanctuary  made  by  mai^  and  the  perfect  tabernacle  not  made  by 
human  hands,  i,  e.,  the  spiritual  bmlding  of  the  New  Testament. 
To  the  former  corresponds  the  earthly  perishable  body,  thence  oUta 
rov  atc^vov^^  i.  e.,  oktiv^^j  to  the  latter  the  new  glorified  body, 
which  is  styled  dxetponai^Togy  merely  as  contrasted  with  the  x^^ 
troLTp-ov  which  is  to  be  understood  with  oktjvov^.  The  expression 
iv  ToZg  ovpavdig  is  not  to  be  received  as  implying  that  the  new  body 
was  preserved  as  it  were  in  heaven,  and  from  thence  descended  to 
man  ;  but  Paul  anticipates  the  idea  of  the  clothing-upon,  and  thinks 
of  the  believer  clothed  with  the  new  body  as  in  heaven,  so  that  the 
words  are  to  be  understood :  which  is  of  heavenly  nature  ;  with 
which  (what  is  impossible  with  the  earthly  body),  we  can  exist  in 
heaven.  As  we  may  say  that  the  new  bpdy  is  Ik  Qeov,  so  also  t$ 
oipavdv^  as  in  ver,  2,  because  the  forming  power  is  Divine,  and  mani- 
fests itself  from  heaven.  Another  difficulty  which  has  been  im- 
agined in  the  idv  KaraXvd^,  exofiev  (the  present  is  employed  with  a 
future  signification  as  expressing  the  perfect  conviction  that  it  will 
be  so),  and  which  has  been  deemed  to  compel  the  assumption 
that  the  apostle  was  speaking  of  a  physical  body  received  by  man 
immediately  after  death,  and  which  he  retained  until  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  I  cannot  admit  to  be  such-f  Por  idv  does  not  assert 
that  the  possession  of  a  new  body  takes  place  immediately  on  the 

*  Finallj,  we  have  no  authority  for  understanding  the  U  Qeov  as  merely  ^Tnonymous 
with  iK  or  i^id  deXijfiaToc  Geo€;  but  as  God  in  hia  nature  is  a  Spirit^  all  things  spiritual 
spring  from  his  nature.  Terse  18  is  unquestionably  to  be  understood  thus,  and  it  can  be 
received  in  no  other  sense  in  the  present  passage.  But  it  then  follows  that  not  only  the 
Spirit,  but  also  the  higher  corporeality,  proceeds  ftom  God;  and  this  by  no  means  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  in  the  sense  that  matter  is  of  a  na(;ure 
absolutely  different  from  God,  and  produced  alone  by  his  wilL 

f  See  Flatt  on  this  passage,  and  Schneckenburger's  Beitr.  zur  EinL  ins  Neue  Tea. 
(Stuttgart,  1836)  p.  124,  seq.,  in  which  this  view  of  a  physical  body  is  laid  down.  Menken 
(Versuch  eiaer  Anleitung,  etc.,  Frank£  1806,  p.  61,  seq.,  190)  beUeves  that  here  on  earth 
man  possesses  a  more  subtle  body  besides  the  earthly  one^  a  view  not  oonroborated  by 
the  holy  Scriptures,  any  more  than  Lange's  supposition  that  the  soul,  according  to  the 
place  of  its  abode,  forms  a  more  subtle  body  for  itself  (see  p.  tOl,  seq.) ;  that  man  is  nerer 
absolutely  unclothed.  Were  this  the  case,  th^  dead  could  not  be  called  nvevftaroj  as  in  I 
Pet.  iii.  18;  Heb.  ziL  23.  See  further  concerning  the  supposition  of  a  physical  body, 
Groos*  work,  Der  unverwealiche  Leib  als  Organ  des  Goistes  und  Sitz  der  Soelenatdningea 
Heidelberg,  1837. 
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dissolution  of  the  old,  but  only  states  in  general  terms  that  such 
dissolution  must  take  place  as  its  necessary  condition.  Finally,  the 
apostle  considers  the  reception  of  the  new  glorified  body  as  near  at 
hand  (see  on  1  Thess.  iv.  15),  and  that  he  himself  would  perhaps 
receive  it  while  yet  living. 

Vers.  2-4. — This  hope  is  clearly  evident  in  the  following  verses, 
in  which  Paul  describes  existence  in  this  mortal  body  as  similar  to 
the  longing  of  the  KTiaig  after  deliverance.  (See  on  Bom.  viii.  19, 
seq.)  The  burden  of  the  existence  which  only  pleases  the  flesh, 
compels  the  spirit  to  sigh  for  a  more  elevated  condition,  and  this  is 
indicated  by  the  expression  hrevSvaaaOcUy  which  is  further  described 
in  the  Iva  KaranoO^  to  Ovrp-ov  vtto  rrjg  (unj^.  (See  iv.  10,  11 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  54.)  But  for  the  accompanying  ^0'  9  ov  diXofiev  Mvaaadcu,  not 
that  we  would  be  unclothed^  we  might  suppose  that  hrevdvaaaSai 
merely  indicated  the  general  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  this 
clause  unquestionably  refers  back  to  the  sentiment  touched  upon  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  which  is  here  as  it  were  authentically  interpreted. 
Paul  regards  it  as  an  especial  happiness  not  to  taste  death  at  all, 
not  to  be  obliged  to  put  off  (/:K6vaaadcu)  this  body,  but  to  be  glorified 
living,  like  Elias,  drawing  the  heavenly  body  over  the  present  mortal 
body  like  a  garment,  but  of  course  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mor^ 
tal  body  is  absorbed  in  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  body. — In  this 
otherwise  clear  and  simple  passage  the  elye  kclI  ivdvadfievoc^  ov  yvfivol 
evp£0T]^6fie6aj  if  also  being  clothed^  etc.,  is  however  unintelligible. 
Whether  we  read,  with  Lachmann  and  Billroth  elnep,  or  elye  with 
Gricsbach,  makes  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  idea.  Certainly 
eiTTepj  provided  thaty  gives  a  more  emphatic  prominence  to  the  cor^ 
dition,  but  precisely  for  this  reason  it  may  have  been  substituted  for 
the  milder  elye^^  if  that  is  to  say  (thus  expressing  the  idea  merely 
as  a  presupposition).  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  ov  yvfivoi,  which 
further  defines  the  ivSvadfievoi.  The  Codd.  D.  F.  G.  have  indeed 
the  reading  eicdvadfievoiy  and  Reiche  (Gottinger  Oster-Programm,  of 
1836)  declares  himself  in  its  favour.  But  critical  authorities  at  once 
decide  for  Mvadfievoiy  which  reading  has  also  been  inserted  by  Lach- 
mann in  the  text  j  the  supposition  may  therefore  arise  that  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  ivSvodiievoi  led  to  the  substitution  of  one 
letter  for  another.  Now  if  we  maintain  Mvadfievoi  to  be  the  genu- 
ine reading,  we  must  next  enquire  if  this  expression  is  to  be  taken 
literally  or  metaphorically  ? f  Usteri  defends  the  former  view,  Billroth 

*  See  HartaDg's  Partikellehre,  pt  i.,  pp.  343,  406.    Hermann,  ad  Yiger.  pag.  834. 

f  Flatt  haB  given  another  explanation  of  the  passage ;  this  however  fails  in  eveiy 
particular,  and  we  therefore  only  mention  it  in  passing.  Ho  translate  it,  "  Although  we, 
if  only  clothed  with  it  (not  clothed  upon)  shall  not  be  found  without  a  body,  *.  e.,  will 
then  be  in  no  worse  position  than  they  who  are  changed."  But  the  "  only"  and  likewise 
the  *'  althoujph"  are  not  found  in  the  text    It  is  also  a  false  notion  that  the  apostle  ro» 
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the  latter ;  according  to  the  former  the  meaning  is,  ^^  Even  though 
we  are  clothed  with  the  garment  of  righteousness,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  destitute  of  this/'  while  the  latter  as- 
serts its  signification  to  he,  ^'  If  we  shall  he  found  clothed  with  the 
lK)dy,  and  not  without  a  hody."  Unquestionably  Usteri's  view  is 
the  only  correct  one,*  for  even  if  Billroth's  explanations  would  not, 
as  Usteri  thinks,  require  ivdedvfiivoiy  the  ital  is  nevertheless  not  well 
reconcileable  with  it.  And  the  fact  that  inevdvacLoScu  implies  that 
the  body  is  not  yet  put  oflF,  is  entirely  decisive  ;  for  teal  yap  k.  t.  A. 
(ver,  2)  is  connected  with  kav  narcLkvB^  (ver.  1)  as  a  heightening  of 
the  idea,  thus,  "For  we  know,  if  our  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved 
(i.  e.,  if  we  die),  that  we  have  a  heavenly  building ;  for  even  in  this 
body  we  sigh  earnestly  after  the  clothing-upon  with  the  heavenly." 
It  would  consequently  be  perfectly  pleonastic  if  ver.  8  asserted, 
"  that  is  to  say,  not  being  already  dead,"  for  when  death  has  taken 
place,  the  clothing-upon  (inevdvacuiOcu)  ceases  to  be  possible.  It 
only  remains  to  enquire  if  Billroth's  remarks  against  the  figurative 
explanation  of  yvfivSg^  and  to  which  Beichp  yields  assent,  maybe  dis- 
proved. He  first  observes,  that  kvdvaaadai  must  be  drawn  from  the 
same  imagery  as  afterwards  iKdvaaadcu,  But  the  xai  and  the  added 
ov  yvfivol  sufficiently  shew  that  the  apostle  is  passing  over  to  an- 
other figure ;  the  words  may  therefore  be  understood,  "  It  being 
supposed  beforehand  that  we  in  another  sense  shall  not  be  found 
naked,  but  well  clothed."  Billroth's  second  observation  is,  that 
there  is  here  no  occasion  whatever  for  mentioning  the  difference  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous.  But  as  in  ver.  10  this  is 
openly  stated,  it  is  here  perfectly  natural ;  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  room  to  suppose  that  it  was  perfectly  sufficient  to  be 
yet  living  at  the  Parousia  of  Christ  in  order  to  attain  the  cloth- 
ing-upon ;  this  error  is  refuted  by  Paul  in  ver.  8,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  the  fact  that  to  participate  in  the  blessing,  and  not  to  taste  death, 
a  standing  in  grace  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  was  a  necessary 
condition.  In  the  third  remark  Billroth  is  correct  in  opposition  to 
Usteri,  but  this  concerns  only  an  incidental  point  of  his  explanation. 
The  latter  incorrectly  receives  h/Svadfievoi  not  as  identical  with  ov 
yvfivoly  but  as  maintaining  the  reference  to  the  oIktjttjpiov  i^  ovpavw 
(ver.  2).  This  is  entirely  liable  to  Bilhoth's  objection,  viz.,  that  of 
confounding  the  distinction  between  MvaaaBtu  and  inevdvoaaOai, 
Without  entering  more  fully  into  it,  Usteri's  view  conveys  a  mean- 
ing altogether  unsupported.    He  translates,  "  provided  only,  even 

garded  the  being  changed  (1  Oor.  xv.  53)  as  something  evil;  it  is  rather  sot  forth  as  an 
advantage,  just  as  being  dotheti,  and  becoming  clothed  upon. 

♦  Viz.,  in  the  main  point,  for  in  other  particulars  Usteri  has  likewise  failed  to  arriT© 
at  a  just  conclusion,  as  the  following  will  shew,  {^ee  Paul.  Lehrbegr.  p.  359  and  391, 
ieq.|  in  the  fourth  edition.)    Ohrysostom  has  given  esseniially  the  same  explanation. 
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after  we  have  put  it  on,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked."  But  how  is 
it  conceivable  that  after  the  clothing  with  the  glorified  body  has 
taken  place,  any  one  shall  be  found  naked  ?  He  who  is  naked, 
i  e.,  without  the  garment  of  righteousness,  the  new  n^'ture,  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  things  be  clothed-upon.  The  ov  yvfivol  is  there- 
fore only  an  epexegesis  to  the  synonym  Mvaojuvoi^  %.  e.,  clothed, 
and  is  applied  to  those  who  have  put  on  (the  garment  of  righteous- 
ness). (In  ver.  2  tv  tovtw  =  to  ^0'  w  of  ver.  4,  cannot  be  received 
in  the  signification  of  yo^^y  but  according  to  ver.  4  oicrivu  is  rather 
to  be  supplied.  On  the  contrary  the  ^0'  w  of  ver.  4  is  decidedly 
conjunctive,  not  the  relative  with  the  preposition  [see  on  Rom. 
V.  12]  ;  and  is  best  explained  by  the  Hebrew  ■>SPS5*,  Gen.  xxxix.  23 ; 
Ps.  X,  6,  and  not  by  classic  use  as  =  km  rovrut  &otb.  Where  in  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  conjunctively,  it  is  best  rendered  "  in^that, 
because." 

Ver.  5. — ^In  order  to  strengthen  this  hope,  Paul  continues  that 
God,  who  had  prepared  for  him  and  all  believers  this  blessed  cloth- 
ing with  the  spiritual  body,  had  also  bestowed  his  Spirit  upon  them 
in  this  life  as  a  pledge  and  voucher.  (In  ttarEfrfo^Badm  regenera- 
tion is  conceived  as  a  new  creation,  referring  to  iv.  6. — ^Iq  avrb 
TovTo  regards  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  the  perfection  of  man 
generally.  [See  Gomm.  on  Rom.  viii.  23.] — The  icai  is,  with  Lach- 
mann,  best  omitted  ;  the  6  dov^  k,  r.  A.,  can  then  be  fittingly  taken 
as  in  apposition  to  Oedg. — Whether  dp^a06v  is  translated  earnest^ 
money,  or  pledge,  is  quite  immaterial,  as  the  two  substantially  co- 
incide in  import ;  the  sense  is,  "  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us  on  earth,  is  the  pledge  for  our  attainment 
of  the  object  in  the  future.") 

Vers.  6-9. — The  apostle  then  states  the  conclusion  that  under  these 
circlimstances  he  will  ever  have  confidence,  striving  only  to  please  the 
Lord,  whether  here  or  there.  The  words  ndvrore  daf>(>ovvTeg  <l>Lh)TiiJLov^ 
fieda  K.  T.  A.,  form  the  principal  idea.  A  large  parenthesis  is,  however, 
introduced  by  the  accessory  idea,  which  Paul,  with  a  glance  at  ore- 
vd^Hv  of  ver.  2,  connects,  by  the  words  kou,  eldoreg — KvpioVy  with  the 
leading  proposition.  The  koI  has,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thought,  which  somewhat  limits  6af>^€lv,  an  almost  adversative  signifi- 
cation :  "  Since  we  well  know  that  while  on  earth  we  are,  as  it  were, 
in  a  foreign  land,  in  comparison  with  our  true  home,  which  is  with  the 
Lord.?'  But  the  parenthesis  has  been  erroneously  restricted  to  ver. 
7,  and  even  by  Billroth,  believing  that  Ba^povnev  in  ver.  8  resumes 
again  the  Oa^ftovvTeg  of  ver.  6,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  evdoKovfiev 
is  the  principal  verb.  Lachmann  has  properly  extended  the  paren- 
thesis to  vers.  7  and  8,  and  thus  brought  out  clearly  the  real  sense 
of  the  passage.  The  parenthesis  thus  describes  the  subordinate  na- 
ture of  the  walking  by  faith  which  involves  necessarily  the  tmnoOuv 
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(ver.  2),  while  even  to  this  condition  is  ascribed  "confidence"  (5a^- 
petv)^  without,  however,  denying  that  the  being  with  the  Lord,  the 
ireptnareXv  6ut  cWovf,  is  to  be  preferred.  .  (See  Phil.  j.  23.)  In  addi- 
tion, the  S$d  here  expresses  the  condition  that  is  to  pervade,  as  it 
were,  the  life  of  man.  (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  47,  i.  p.  889.)  Num.  xii 
8  may  be  compared  as  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  antithesis  of 
faith  and  sight  here  mentioned.  It  is  there  said  :  rh'^r]^  ^)  ^y^^ 
which  the  LXX.  translate  Iv  elSec  koL  orb  di'  alviyfidrojv. 

Ver.  10. — Concerning  the  subject-matter  of  this  verse,  see  on 
Rom.  ii.  6,  xiv.  10.  The  apparent  contradition  with  1  Cor.  vL  2,  3  ; 
John  iil  18,  is  simply  explained  thus,  that  the  holy  are  so  far  not 
to  be  judged,  as  Christ  only  knows  them  in  their  holiness.  The 
apostle,  therefore,  only  makes  use  of  the  expression  6el  ^fia^  ^awpG>- 
Bfjvai.ioe  must  be  manifested.  The  ra  dia  rov  (Tcjpzrof  soil.  Trpax" 
Oevra^  plainly  refers  back  to  the  glorification  of  the  body,  and  we 
may  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  apostle,  supply  iy 
rw  acjfiari  to  the  nofdorp-aiy  which  would  concede  to  our  moral  con- 
duct an  infiuence  upon  the  future  body. 

Vers.  11,  12. — The  apostle  was  now  able  to  return  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct  in  his  apostolic  office.  "He  declares  that  this 
reveals  itself  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  perfectly  true,  and  that  for  this 
reason  he  needs  no  self-commendation  (iii.  1)  towards  them ;  he  wishes 
only  by  the  open  exhibition  of  his  labours  to  give  occasion  to  the 
Corinthians  to  free  themselves  from  those  who  indulged  in  self-pan- 
egyrics. Billroth's  supposition  relative  to  this  passage,  who  thinks 
that,  according  to  Gtol,  i.  10,  netOofiev  (ver.  11)  implies  treacherous 
persuasion,  is  liable  to  serious  doubt.  The  connexion  by  no  means 
sanctions  it,  though  it  still  might  be  said  that  Paul  chose  the  ex- 
pression with  a  view  to  the  accusation  of  his  antagonists,  as  in  ^act 
the  following  Se  naturally  suggests.  The  sense  would  then  be  this  : 
"  As  our  opponents  say,  we  treacherously  persuade  men,  but  our 
sincerity  is  manifest  before  God."  The  dtf>opitri  Kavxri\KiTo^  -hrkp 
^ll^bv,  occasion  of  glorying  on  our  behalf  y  is  to  be  understood  thus : 
Paul  desires,  by  an  open  exhibition  of  his  proceedings,  to  convince 
the  Corinthians  of  his  sincerity,  that  they  may  joyfully  gloiy  in  him  as 
their  teacher,  and  defend  him  against  the  false  teachers.  Their  false- 
hood is  expressed  by  the  antithesis  h  TrpoacmcM),  ov  Kopdl^.  Paul  glories 
in  heaH  (Kapdig)^  for  God  is  his  glory,  as  is  immediately  set  forth. 

Vers.  13-15. — Love  alone,  Paul  continues,  is  the  impelling  power 
to  his  conduct ;  however  men  may  regard  it,  as  moderate  or  immoder- 
ate self-praise,  he  has  in  this  not  himself  in  view,  but  either  Grod 
(whom  he  especially  desired  to  honour  by  his  work)  or  his  brethren. 

*  Bengel  erroneouslj  supplies  KOfti^ofteva,  although  he  in  other  respects  correctly  in* 
terprets  the  apostolic  idea,  homo  cum  corpore  bene  vel  maie  agii,  cum  corpore  mercedem 
capii 
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The  antithesis  elre  lfeern//i€v,  etre  aijupfiovovfjuvj  whether  we  are  beside 
ourselves  or  are  sober y  has  been  first  correctly  understood  by  Bill- 
roth. It  is  not  a  different  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  apostle 
that  is  here  under  consideration ;  for  we  cannot  perceive  how  he 
could  be  led  to  the  mention  of  this ;  but  the  various  judgments 
passed  on  the  same  conduct  by  the  parties  in  Corinth.  However 
they  may  judge^  Paul  means  to  say,  under  no  circumstances  does  he 
seek  his  own  ;  should  they  regard  his  praise  as  immoderate,  his  aim 
is  to  praise  God  and  not  himself ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  deem 
the  praise  moderate,  he  wishes  therein  to  consider  the  weak  brethren. 
Love  is  with  him  the  element  which  annihilates  self.  Therefore  the 
love  of  Christ  (f.  c,  not  love  towards  Christ,  but  that  which  he  bears 
within  himself,  and  imparts  to  his  people)  is,  as  it  were,  the  destruction 
of  all  those  belonging  to  bim ;  since  he  died  for  all,  therefore  all  (who 
accept  him)  likewise  die  for  him,  L  c,  they  are  annihilated  in  their 
independent  existence ;  they  live  no  longer  for  themselves,  but  for 
Christ. — The  only  difficulty  existing  here  is  in  the  fact  (apart  from 
the  idea  of  substitution  already  considered  at  Bom.  v.  12)  that  ver. 
14  says  precisely  &pa  ol  ndvreg  airiBavov^  then  did  all  die,  which 
makes  the  death  of  all  appear  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  substitute  for  all,  while  in  ver.  15  the  aTtedavev,  Iva  /r.  t.  A., 
represents  the  death  of  all  as  an  act  depending  on  their  own  pleasure, 
to  wit,  how  they  should  believe.  The  difficulty  may  be  thus  explained : 
without  the  death  of  Christ,  absolutely  none  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  die  to  himself,  for  that  is  possible  only  by  entering  into  and  ap- 
propriating his  life  of  love  ;  but  man  may  always  hinder ^  by  his  re- 
sistance, the  power  of  Christ,  **  which  kills,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  alive,"  from  perfecting  his  work  in  him.  From  this  obstruct 
ing  resistance  the  15th  verse  is  intended  to  withhold  the  Corinth- 
ians. Before  Christ's  death  it  was  a  subject  of  reproof  to  no  man 
that  he  lived  to  himself,  but  after  Christ's  death  it  was  a  crime  in 
all  those  to  whom  the  word  of  the  cross  had  come.  In  this  manner 
a  strict  connexion  is  visible  with  ver.  16.  (In  i^eoTi]fitrv  excess  and 
exaggeration,  in  this  connexion,  of  praise,  are  represented  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  EKoraaiq  or  fiavla. — Chrysostom  well  elucidates  awe- 
X^j  constrains^  of  ver.  14,  by  9}  dydnrj  ovk  d<t>i7iaiv  ^avxd^eiv  fie,  love  does 
not  permit  me  to  rest.  See  Acts  xviii.  5. — The  d  is  wanting  in 
B.C.D.E.F.Gr.,  and  is  justly  omitted  by  Lachmann  ;  it  is  only  intro- 
duced to  join  the  dpa  more  easily,  and  also  probably  in  order  to 
remove  the  apparent  pleonasm  with  ver.  15.  But  the  hypothetical 
conception  of  the  substitution  is  perfectly  untenable  ;  the  idea  ap- 
plies to  no  one  except  Christ,  who  only,  as  the  second  Adam,  could 
be  a  substitute  for  the  whole  human  race.  The  imep  plainly  stands 
bere  =  dvri,  for  only  upon  this  supposition  does  the  dpa  k,  t.  A. 
acquire  significance.     See  on  Matth.  xx.  28.) 
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Vers.  16, 17. — Under  this  point  of  view,  Paul  adds,  he  beholds 
all  believers ;  he  regards  the  old  man  in  them  as  dead  in  Christ, 
and  sees  in  them  only  the  new  creature,  t.  e.,  be  treats  them  as 
truly  renewed,  and  he  therefore  has  no  occasion  to  employ  any 
worldly  considerations  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  as  the  false 
teachers  do  (ver.  12).  For  the  ovdha,  no  one  (ver.  16),  is  not  to  be 
received  absolutely  of  every  man  without  exception,  it  is  explained 
in  ver.  17  by  the  h  XpiarC).  The  Kara  adpKa  (ver.  16)  corresponds 
with  the  dpxaZa  (ver.  17),  as  tcard  irvevfui  is  to  be  supplied  to  icmvcL 
The  entire  passage  is  based  upon  the  parallel  between  the  new 
birth  and  a  new  creation  ;  therefore  the  kcuvo^  dvdp<Mmog  is  here  also 
styled  fccuvij  Kriaig  =  nynh  n;na,  as  the  Jews  already  denominated 
proselytes.  (See  at  John  iii.  3  ;  GaL  vi.  15  ;  Eph.  iv.  24.)  Besides, 
the  ra  dpxaXa  naprj^ev  k.  t.  X,,  contains  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xliiir  18, 
19,  a  passage  which  is  evidently  referred  to  also  in  Rev.  xxi.  6.  The 
prophetic  passage  relates,  indeed,  to  the  subversion  of  the  entire  old 
condition  of  the  world,  and  to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  the  sentiment  admits  equally  an  individual  as  a  general 
application.  In  this  clear  train  of  thought  the  el  de  kcu  iyv^najtev  Kara 
aoQKa  Xptarbvj  dX^M,  vvv  ovkstl  ycvatoKOfiev,  and  if  also  we  have  knomn 
Christ  after  thejleshj  yet  now,  etc.,  alone  presents  a  diflSculty.  But 
if  we  do  not  allow  our  vision  to  be  obscured  by  the  various  explana- 
tions of  our  passage,  the  following  very  simple  meaning  of  the 
words  presents  itself :  "  I  no  longer  know  any  man  after  the  fleshy 
not  even  Christ  himself,  of  whom  it  might  be  supposed  that  what 
was  true  in  the  case  of  men,  is  inapplicable  to  him."  The  words 
consequently  represent  the  ovdiva  as  taken  in  the  most  extended 
sense.  Even  in  Christ  an  event  took  place  analogous  to  that 
which  happens  to  man  in  regeneration ;  in  the  resurrection  his 
fleshly  life  Qcard  odpKa)  passed  over  into  a  spiritual  life  (KaTa^rrveviia)^ 
and  in  this  Paul  means  to  say,  he  alone  knows  Christ.  Unques- 
tionably the  el  6e  koL  iyvdKofisv  would  thus  imply  that  Paul  had 
already,  before  his  conversion,  seen  the  Lord  at  his  visits  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;^  but  this  supposition  occasions  not  the  least  difficulty.  Glanc- 
ing back  at  the  iv  npo)acjn(p  icavx(»>fihfovg  of  ver.  12,  we  may  find  in 
the  words  a  gentle  antithesis  against  those  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  personal  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer  while  on  earth, 
employing  this  circumstance  in  opposition  to  Paul  ;t  but  this  ref- 
erence is  at  all  events  incidental,  and  not  subsequently  enlarged 

*  See  the  general  introduction  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  §  I  Vol  IIL  p.  420,  note. 

f  The  sabject  here  is  by  no  means  a  relationship  with  the  Redeemer,  as  claimed  bj 
Storr  in  order  to  gain  support  for  his  hypothesis  that  the  sect  of  Christ  wore  followers  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  It  can  bo  merely  inferred  from  this  passage  that  if  any  one 
imputed  so  high  a  value  to  mere  intercourse  wit  i  Christ,  he  would  have  i&ted  still  mor» 
highly  natural  relationship.    (See  conccmlug  this,  Introd.  §  1.) 
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npoiL  Bat  in  opposition  to  our  simple  exposition  of  the  pass&ge,  it 
may  be  alleged  that  Paul  commonly,  and  especially  also  in  the  im- 
mediately following  verses,  brings  prominently  forward  the  suffering 
and  dying  Christ ;  how  then  can  he  say  here  :  "now  we  know  him 
no  more  ?"  the  vvv  in  ver.  16  would  seem  certainly  to  contrast  his 
state  of  conversion  with  his  earlier,  unconverted  state.  Does  Paul 
thus  also,  after  his  conversion,  know  Christ  Kara  adpKa^  i,  e.,  in  his 
Bufferings  ?  This  view  is  especially  held  forth  by  Baur  (iiber  die 
Christusparthei,  in  the  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  1831,  pt  iv,  p.  95).  But  if 
the  apostle  speaks  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  he  decidedly  men- 
tions it  as  past,  representing  death  as  vanquished  by  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  he  can  therefore  with  perfect  justness  assert,  even  attributing 
due  importance  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  I  now  know  Christ 
only  as  the  glorified."  This  objection,  therefore,  cannot  materially 
affect  the  correctness  of  our  supposition,  the  more  so  as  eveiy  other 
explanation  of  the  passage  has  a  forced  character.  This  appears  to 
me  especially  to  apply  to  Baur's  explanation  of  the  passage,  which 
refers  yiv^oKeiv  Kara  adpKa  XpiaT6v  to  the  Judaizing  couception 
of  the  Messiah,  so  that  adp^  indicates  what  is  national,  what  is 
subject  to  popular  prejudices.  But  then  the  article  would  be 
required  ;  6  Kara  aapica  XgiarSg  could  alone  indicate  the  Jewish 
conception  of  the  Messiah.  Again,  this  view  would  likewise  weaken 
the  personal  to  a  simply  abstract  meaning,  whence  also  Baur  asserts 
that  ovSev  may  likewise  stand  for  ovdiva ;  but  I  can  see  nothing 
which  justifies  such  an  assumption.  The  connexion  rather  requires 
that  the  stress  should  be  laid  precisely  upon  persons,  for  at  ver.  14 
the  apostle  starts  from  the  thought  that  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained him  to  judge  every  person,  not  according  to  his  exterior, 
but  according  to  his  relation  to  Christ.  Idp^  here  signifies  not  sin, 
but  external  qualities  in  opposition  to  internal,  though  unquestion- 
ably there  cleaves  to  the  external  the  idea  of  infirmity  (daOiveia) 
which  Paul  also  expressly  ascribes  to  Christ  (xiii.  4). 

Ver.  18. — This  new  creation  is  however  God's  work  alone.  He 
has  reconciled  men  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  given  to  them 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  i,  e.,  the  economy  whereby  the  higher 
spiritual  powers  acquired  in  the  work  of  Christ  for  men,  are  dif- 
fused in  a  regular  manner  over  the  whole  race  (see  on  iii.  9).  Bill- 
roth's  objection  that  thus  first  '^fidg  refers  to  all  men,  and  then  ^ntv 
only  to  Paul  or  the  teachers,' is  nullified  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  not  for  the  teachers  alone,  but  for 
alL  True,  the  one  class  sustains  toward  it  an  active,  the  other  a  pas- 
sive relation  ;  but  inasmuch  as  reconciliation  in  the  subject  is  not 
merely  a  single  momentary  event,  but  continuous,  so  likewise  the 
teachers  again  sustain  in  this  respect  a  passive  relation,  for  they  also 
require  reconciliation  and  its  proclamation.  Finally,  rei^arded  ob- 
VoL.  IV.— 29 
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joctively,  the  reconciliation  is  accomplighed  once  for  all ;  hence  the 
form  KaToXXd^avTog, 

Ver.  19. — This  verse  only  repeats,  hy  way  of  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  idea  of  ver.  18.  (The  pleonastic  (5^  5rt  is  found 
again  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21.  Winer's  Gr.  §  65,  9.*)  It  was  not  necessary 
here  to  render  prominent  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ;  therefore  f^v 
Karakkdaautv  is  to  be  understoodf  =  /ca-ny^Aalc,  so  that  here  again 
the  preterite  signifies  the  reconciliation  to  be  complete,  as  by  Sifievo^ 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  which  in  the  form  of  utterance  is  con- 
ceived as  Aoyof  Tfjg  KaTaXXayrj^^  the  word  of  reconciliation,  is  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  established.  On  the  contrary  the  act  of  forgiving 
sin  is  conceived  in  the  firj  Xoyi0fievog  rd  Traganr^naTa,  not  reckoning 
their  trespcLSseSy  as  abiding,  extending  through  the  entire  history  of 
humanity.  It  is  however  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  with  this 
negative  side  the  positive  one  of  imparting  righteousness  must  be 
considered  as  connected.  (See  at  Rom.  iv.  8-5.)  For  that  man  only 
can  truly  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  whom  the  new  birth 
has  taken  place.  KaToXXhyq  and  its  import  has  already  been  treated 
upon  at  Bom.  iii.  24,  25.  This  passage  is  the  one  which  above  all 
others  is  appealed  to  for  the  view  that  men  alone  are  reconciled,  be- 
cause God  is  represented  as  the  author  of  reconciliation.  But  jus- 
tice and  mercy  are  considered  by  the  apostle  as  equally  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  with  -this  the  Son  is  conceived  as  render- 
ing the  satisfaction  to  the  Father,  i.  e.,  love  as  fulfilling  the  de- 
mands of  justice.^  This  view  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
which  appears  in  ver.  21,  and  which  presupposes  a  reconciliation 
with  God,  although  the  expression  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  the  remarks  on  John  iii.  16.)  It  is  only  under  this  point  of 
view  that  it  can  be  conceived  how  reconcihation  may  be  considered 
an  act  for  the  annunciation  of  which  a  ministry  with  anew  economy 
is  founded.  If  the  reconciliation  were  solely  on  the  side  of  man,  it 
could  only  be  preached  that  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  had  taken 
place,  which  renders  possible  the  reconciliation  of  the  subject ;  but 

*  In  pro&ne  Greek  6c  6n  never  occnrs,  except  in  tne  coxmezkni  6g  6ti  fiaXitrra.  See 
HennaniL  ad  Viger.  p.  853. 

f  The  argument' employed  by  Buckert  in  oppoeitlon  to  thiB  is  without  weight  He 
first  says  the  paraphrase  with  ^v  is  not  usual  with  Paul :  it  is  certainly  not  often  em- 
ployed by  him,  but  nevertheless  occurs  in  GaL  i.^23.  Next  that  the  imperfect  is  not 
applicable  here,  but  in  tfv  the  aorist  is  included  as  well  as  the  imperfect  And  lasUy,  that 
icaraXXuaauv  then  requires  to  be  connected  with  ^ ;  but  John  I  9  proyes  that  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary. 

X  The  Bebc  ^  Xpiari^  is  finally  to  be  connected  in  our  passage;  Qod  in  Christ,  t.  e^ 
who  was  in  Christ,  reconoUed  the  world  with  himself  not  as  it  were  thus :  Qod  recon- 
ciled the  world  through  Christ  with  himself  In  the  first  acceptation  we  are  reminded  of 
John  xiv.  9,  "He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  The  Son  is  not  God  aside 
from  the  Father,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  one  sole  God,  the  pore  essentially  equal 
beam  of  original  light  • 
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the  churcli  has  ever  taught  that  reconciliation  was  really  effected 
upon  Golgotha,  and  its  preaching  has  in  this  form  alone  a  comfort- 
ing and  soul-transforming  power.  (A  slight  anacoluthon  cannot  be 
denied  in  the  participle  Sifievag :  the  former  should  have  been  lOero 
corresponding  to  fp^  KaraXkdaawv :  the  participle  suggests  the  idea, 
that  the  institution  of  the  words  of  reconciliation  is  parallel  with  the 
f*^  Xayi^ofievog  avroTg  rd  napaTTTiofiaTa.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that 
interpreters  should  imagine  the  words  koI  dsfievog  iv  ^yiiv  tc,  t^  X.  to 
signify  "  he  hath  removed  our  sins"  [Xdyov  rtBevoi  =  rcUumem  inire]. 
But  this  interpretation  requires  no  special  refutation.) 

Vers.  20,  21. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Christ's  place,* 
the  entreating  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  i.  e.,  to  accept  the  re- 
conciliation which  has  already  taken  place,  is  then  precisely  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ministration  instituted  by  God.f  For  on  God's  part  all 
is  effected  ;  and  it  is  only  requisite  on  the  side  of  man  that  he  accept 
the  gift  of  God,  and,  putting  away  sin,  permit  the  righteousness  of 
God  to  be  bestowed  on  him.  In  conclusion,  it  is  here  evident  that 
dfmpria^  ain,  indicates  a  conditioi^ ;  diiccuoffuvi]  Seov  also  implies  the 
state  of  righteousness  (the  signification  "declaring  righteous,"  is 
entirely  inapplicable)  which  true  reconciliation,  and  the  regenera- 
tion connected  therewith,  calls  forth.  But  inasmuch  as  this  condi- 
tion is  a  derived, J  growing  -«tate,  nay  even  one  which  may  be  again 
lost,  and  which  must  ever  be  drawn  fresh  from  the  original  source  of 
life,  it  is  not  with  the  condition  itself  that  salvation  is  connected, 
but  with  the  power  which  creates  it,  t.  c,  objectively,  Christ  and  his 
work,  subjectively,  faith,  (See  upon  this  subject  the  extended  ob* 
servations  at  Bom.  iii.  21.)  The  rbv  dfiapriav  firj  yvovra  dfjiaprlav 
hroiTjoe^  made  him  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  is  peculiar  to  our  passage. 
(Jal.  iii.  13  is  similar  ;  yevo^og  vnep  vft&v  KaTdpa^  becoming  a  curse 
for  vs.  The  l-noiijae  however  gives  more  prominence  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  which  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  not  compulsory,  but 
as  entirely  in  concert  with  the  will  of  the  Son.  It  is  also  the  same 
in  Rom.  viii.  8. — The  assumption  that  dfiapria  here  stands  for  sacri- 
fice for  sin  =  Twmn  or  ci»h,  Lev.vi.  23  ;  Num.  viii,  8,  is  liable  to  the 
difficulty  of  requiring  that  we  give  to  dimpria  two  significations. 

*  It  is  true  that  inep  might  here  also  be  understood  as  "  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
Christ  f  but  the  idea  of  '*  ambassador,"  as  well  as  the  clause  '*  as  if  God  were  beseeching 
by  us,"  forbid  us  to  overlook  the  idea  of  substitution. 

f  This  holds  not  merely  bf  preaching  to  those  who  are  yet  to  be  conyerted,  but  also 
for  Christians,  who  always  require  not  only  the  renewal  of  repentance,  but  also  of  the 
ABBurance  of  reconciliation.  Without  this  announcement  of  the  atonement  for  the  world, 
preaching  would  possess  no  specifically  Christian  character.  It  is,  finally,  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  plant,  but  it  is  requisite  to  water  and 
likewise  to  continue  to  cultivate  on  right  soil ;  and  in  referente  to  this  demand  of  the 
church,  preaching  naturally  includes  many  other  objects. 

X  Therefore  kv  avrtj^y  which  is  not  to  be  understood  the  same  as  di*  ai^Tovy  but  may  be 
explained  by  "in  case,  and  so  &r  as  we  live  in  his  fellowship^" 
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The  opinion  that  dfAogria  stands  for  the  concrete  dfMprcjXdc  must  be 
rejected  ;  for  the  thought  is  wholly  inapposite  that  God  has  made 
him  who  is  holy  a  sinner.  It  is  simplest  after  the  analogy  of  Rom. 
viii.  3,  to  retain  the  sigmfication  "  sin.''  God  made  him  who  had  no 
thought  of  sin  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  com* 
mitted  it)  to  be  sin,  t.  e.,  caused  him,  according  to  his  purpose^  to 
represent  sin  ;  regarded  him  in  his  real  unity  with  sinful  man,  as 
surety  and  sin-offering  for  the  race,  in  order  in  his  flesh  to  condemn 
sin  for  ever.    (See  on  Rom.  viii  8  ;  1  Pet,  ii  24) 

§  6.  The  Admonition. 
(vi  1 — ^vii.  1.) 

As  the  servant  of  God  the  apostle  admonishes  the  Oorinthiaos 
not  to  receive  grace  in  vain,  that  his  ministry  may  not  thereby  be 
blamed ;  that  he  may  rather  approve  himself  a  servant  of  God, 
in  that,  although  overtaken  hy  all  kinds  of  earthly  afflictions,  he 
is  nevertheless  faithful,  and  asserts  himself  victorious  over  every 
opposition  (vl  1-10).  He  also  expfessly  warns  them  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  darkness  and  its  works,  and  to  keep  themselves,  as 
belonging  to  God's  people,  free  from  all  pollution  (vi.  11 — vii  1). 

Vers.  1-3. — Paul  does  not  assume  a  position  above  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  condescendingly  desires  to  become  a  fellow-worker  with 
them,  and  to  admonish  them  as  they  ought  to  admonish  themselves. 
Unquestionably  the  apostle  here  considers  thie  possibility  of  the  grace 
received  by  any  one  being  again  lost.  The  dangerous  error  of  pre- 
destination which  asserts  that  grace  cannot  be  lost,  is  unknown  to 
Scripture,  and  experience  confirms  the  falsehood  of  it ;  as  thus  the 
conversion  of  many  Vho  at  a  later  period  again  'become  apostates 
must  according  to  predestinarian  views,  be  referred  to  a  mere  volute 
tas  aigni.  The  apostle  felt  himself  compelled  to  this  admonition  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  occasion  to  the  accusation  that  he  fulfilled  his 
ministry  in  a  sluggish  and  indifferent  manner,  that  he  had  respect 
imto*men.  The  quotation  from  Isa.  xlix.  8,  with  which  he  supports 
his  admonition,  and  which  he  cites  faithfully  after  the  LXX.^  de- 
scribes the  day  of  grace  in  which  all  the  promises  were  fulfilled ;  the 
mention  of  it  is  intended  to  awaken  reciprocal  and  grateful  love  in 
believers,  and  at  the  same  time  invite  them  to  make  true  use  of  a 
period  so  full  of  blessing.  It  is  likewise  intended  to  remind  them  that 
a  difficult  hour  of  temptation  may  arrive,  in  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  stand,  should  they  not  have  diligently  employed  the  day  of 
salvation.  (The  quotation  closely  follows  the  LXX. — A£kt6^  has 
occurred  already,  Luke  iv.  24 ;  Acts  x.  36  ;  svTTp6a6tKro^^  Bom.  xv, 
J6. — ^In  ver,  3,  npooKonq  =  (raavdaAov.) 
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Vers.  4-10. — ^Paul  then  depicts  in  a  varied  and  copious  discourse 
his  apostolic  labours^  which  must  recommend  him  as  a  servant  of 
Ck)d  (v.  12).  Three  divisions  are  distinguishable  in  the  entire  pas- 
sage ;  the  first  describes  external  afflictions  (as  far  as  iv  vrioreiaig); 
the  next  contains  expressions  of  spiritual  prerogatives  and  virtues 
(as  far  as  hf  Swdpia  6&w) ;  and  then  antitheses  succeed,  in  which 
outward  affliction  is  contrasted  with  the  virtues,  and  the  latter  are 
represented  as  utterly  vanquishing  the  former.  Here  again  however 
we  cannot  without  forced  axis  give  any  reliable  reasons  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particulars  ;  special  and  general  features  alternate, 
without  any  perceptible  reason  ;  the  apostolic  discourse  presses  on- 
ward without  order,  like  a  mighty  stream.  In  2  Oor.  xu  23,  seq., 
there  occurs  an  entirely  similar  passage.  In  the  present  passage  it 
is  striking  that  the  outward  matters  take  the  first  place  ;  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  context  that  the  spiritual  advantages  would 
be  first  mentioned,  lunce  surely  in  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  office 
these  are  of  pressing  importance.  But  Paul  proceeds  in  a  climax  ; 
he  passes  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  from  the  conflict  to  the 
victory.  (Oonceming  crrevo^d^a  see  iv.  8  ;  dicaTaaTaala  is  found  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  83,  in  the  signification  of  *^  confusion/'  as  also  at  2  Cor. 
xiL  20  ;  it  here  signifies  *^  disturbed,  uncertain  life." — In  ver.  6  the 
ii/  -rrvevfuiTi  dyUjt  arrests  attention  on  account  of  the  generality  of  the 
expression,  for  all  the  preceding  virtues  are  possible  only  through  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  this  reason  Bengel,  Baumgarten  and  others,  un- 
derstand it  of  the  Charismata  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  mention  can 
be  made  of  these,  as  these  gifts  might  be  connected  with  an  unlaw- 
ful strivings  The  expression  is  best  regarded  as  general  indeed,  but 
80  that  the  following  points  are  conceived  subordinately  to  it.)  The 
antitheses  from  vers.  8-10  are  carried  out  in  strict  rhetorical  form, 
and  with  the  utmost  spirit.  Under  the  figure  of  the  combatant 
(Bom.  vL  13,  xiiL  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  10,  seq.),  Paul  represents  himself 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  righteousness,  wielding  alike  weapons  of 
offence  {^Xa  6e^id\  and  of  defence  (dpiarepd^  (pvXoKrqpca^  dftwTrjpca),^ 
With  these  he  presses  forward  triumphantly  through  the  most  varied 
circumstances.  {The  dta  is  to  be  rendered  here  "  by  ;"  the  preposi- 
tion carries  on  the  figure  upon  which  he  entered,  although  imper- 
fectly, by  means  of  the  expression  6n^  diicaioavvTjg,)  In  what  follows 
Paul  places  the  plausible  views  of  his  antagonists  concerning  him, 
'otroduced  with  <^,  in  contrast  with  his  own  true  charactet,  as  re- 
cognizable by  the  eye  of  faith.  Thus  rightly  Emmerling.  Bill- 
roth errs  in  referring  ^  to  both  the  members,  thus  making  the 
views  of  the  opponents  signified  not  by  this,  but  by  the  connexion 
of  the  whole.  The  kcU  each  time  repeated,  to  which  in  ver.  9  l6ov 
20  added,  and  which  may  in  each  case  be  supplied,  entirely  refutes 

*  BaBgelobgerye«:  jper  anoA  ojensim  quumfloremu8,pard^ejt8wa  ^um  lahoramug. 
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ibis  supposition.  Among  the  antitheses  ciyoai;jEievot  is  striking.  This 
expression  means  not  ^^  mistaken/'  but  ^^  unknown  /'  but  how  could 
this  be  made  a  ground  of  accusation  ?  Probably  it  refers  to 
the  assertion  of  his  enemies  that  he  was  merely  an  inconsiderable 
teacher  in  the  church  ;  that  Peter,  John,  and  James. were  of  more 
importance.  To  this  Paul  replies,  by  pointing  to  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance, i.  e ,  his  extended  labours,  which  bad  made  him  well  known. 
— In  kvnovfievai,  tin^oi,  outward  trouble  and  poverty  are  contrasted 
with  that  joy  and  spiritual  abundance  which  can  impart  without 
in  any  degree  impairing  itself  (On  mvra  Karixav,  see  at  1  Cor. 
iil22.) 

Vers.  11-13. — This  public  statement  by  the  apostle,  which  might 
again  be  construed  by  his  enemies  as  conceit,  he  desires  to  have 
reciprocated  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  by  a  similar  fiank- 
ness  ;  the  reward  he  alone  seeks  is,  love  for  love.  But  with  this 
request  the  reproach  is  likewise  connected,  that  they  are  yet  re- 
served and  narrowHSOuled.  (In  ver.  11  arofui  civea>ye,  xagdia  Tren/id^ 
Ttn/Tot,  does  not  imply  discourse  in  general,  bat  frank  confidential 
discourse,  as  Billroth  correctly  maintains  in  opposition  to  Fritzsche. 
— In  ver.  12  the  apostle  contrasts  with  nXarvveodaiy  ortvoxuiptLaOaiy 
but  at.  the  same  time  modifies  somewhat  the  idea.  Instead  of  say- 
iug,  I  am  not  straitened  towards  you,  he  says.  Ye  are  not  straitened 
in  us,  i,  e.,  I  embrace  you  with  wide-hearted  love.  To  regard  the 
oTtvoxoiQuade  as  imperative,  with  Heumann,  Morus,  and  Schleusncr, 
is  unconditionally  forbidden  by  the  ov. — The  accusative  t^v  avr^ 
dvTifiKTdlav  of  ver.  13,  is  to  be  explained  with  Fritzsche,  as  being 
connected  with  n^TvvdijTe  without  ellipsis,  and  is  resolved  by  to  6e 
avTO^  6  tOTiv  dvTifuaOta,) 

Vers.  14,  15. — The  admonition  introduced  in  vi.  1,  is  now  re- 
sumed and  continued,  for  by  their  obedience  thereunto  the  Corinth- 
ians are  to  display  the  sincerity  of  their  love.  But  what  leads  the 
apostle  now  to  apply  the  general  exhortation  of  ver.  1,  not  to  re- 
ceive the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  to  the  special  purpose  of  preventing 
all  fellowship  with  unbelievers  ?  And  besides  this  to  connect  the 
exhortation  immediately  with  the  TrXarvv^Te  koX  v/uel^,  whence  it 
appears  as  the  purport  of  the  following  sketch  that  they  were  to 
display  this  temper  precisely  in  the  separation  recommended.  Bat 
the  Christians  were  already  separated  firom  the  Gentiles ;  the  ex- 
hortation which  follows  could  therefore  only  be  intended  to  advise 
them  to  remain  distinct,  and  to  beware  of  backsliding.  But  of  re- 
lapsing into  idolatry,  the  apostle  had  as  yet  by  no  means  spoken, 
and  to  this  what  follows  contains  no  allusion.  If,  indeed,  we  con- 
sider that  individual  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  them- 
selves participated  in  sacrificial  festivals  in  the  heathen  temples  (1 
Cor.  viii.  10),  there  existed  ground  for  dreading  a  relapse  into  hea- 
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thenism  ;  yet  eUo}Xay  in  ver.  16,  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  in  its 
proper  sense,  since  its  antithesis,  the  temple  of  God,  is  employed 
only  as  a  figure.  It  appears  most  probable  to  me,  that  the  reason 
why  Paul  asserts  so  impressively  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  separa- 
tion from  unbelievers,  was  in  order  to  signify  the  danger  incurred 
by  his  antagonists  (v.  12),  if  they  continued  in  their  present 
course.  The  apostle  intentionally  alludes  to  it  in  an  indirect 
manner,  because  he  still  hoped  for  a  favourable  issue,  and  towards 
the  extremest  oflFenders  would  exercise  the  extremest  forbtvarance. 
Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  stands  in  strictest  connexion  alike 
with  what  precedes  and  follows.  Finally,  it  will  of  course  be  evi- 
dent that  according  to  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  v.  10,  the 
fellowship  here  forbidden  does  not  apply  to  every  form  of  association 
or  living  together,  but  to  labouring  together  for  one  end.  Now,  of 
labouring  with  the  Gkntiles  no  party  in  Corinth  had  thought ;  the 
heathen  tendencies  which,  according  to  the  first  epistle,  still  prevailed 
in  that  church,  could  not  certainly  have  given  occasion  to  so  em- 
phatic a  diatribe  ;.  but  undoubtedly  the  enmity  of  Paul's  adversaries 
had  arisen  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  labour  with  them  for  any  length  of  time,  t.  e., 
to  acknowledge  them  as  members  of  that  church  for  whose  destruc- 
tion they  toiled.  This  was  to  be  indirectly  brought  before  their 
minds,  and  for  that  reason  Paul  expresses  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing opposites  in  the  strongest  terms.  If  the  adversaries  were  not 
already  AnioTot^  oK&rog,  children  of  the  devil,  they  were  decidedly  on 
the  way  to  become  such.  The  contrasts  of  light,  righteousness,  etc., 
which  indicate  the  well-affected,  are  not  to  be  regarded  either  as 
exaggeration,  or  that  which  the  Corinthians  were  yet  to  become, 
but  rather  as  the  true  expression  of  the  Christian  character.  The 
regenerate  man  in  whom  Christ  dwells,  is  indeed  sinful  and  weak 
in  the  old  man,  but  his  true  self,  in  which  alone  he  is  beheld  of 
God,  is  holy  and  perfect,  for  it  is  Christ  in  him.  The  Catholic  view 
of  a  gradual  purification  of  the  new  man  in  no  degree^orresponds 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  See  on  vii.  1.  (In  ver. 
14  tT€f)o^rryeiv  is  a  very  rare  word,  less  difficult  in  its  signification 
than  its  etymology.  By  some  it  has  been  derived  trom  (vySg^  in  the 
signification  of  a  "  balance,"  according  to  which  trego^vyBiv  must 
mean  ^^  to  incline  to  one  side  of  the  balance."  But  it  is  undoubt- 
edly better  to  derive  the  word  from  the  signification  '^  yoke,"  mak- 
ing trefioivyuv  mean  ^^  to  be  fastened  with  a  yoke  with  different 
animals,  «.  g.^  ox  and  horse  ;  t.  c,  to  work  with  different  powers 
towards  one  end." — ^In  ver.  15  Bekidp  is  unquestionably  the  correct 
reading.  It  is  =  ilA»,  but  not  a  mere  error  of  transcription,  but 
possibly  a  provincialism,  in  which  examples  are  not  wanting  of  the 
exchange  cf  A  with  p.    Bekidp  is  also  found  in  the  Testament,  xii. 
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patr.  in  Ordbii  spicU,  i.  159. — ^In  ver.  16  ovyKaTadeotg^  appwbatioa, 
consenting  unto,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  (See 
Oicer.  Quwst.  Acad.  iv.  2.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  might  consider  the  image  of  the  temple,  in  a 
church  formed  of  Gentile  elements,  as  not  entirely  intelligible  ;  he 
therefore  explains  it  from  Lev.  xxvi  11,  and  then  proceeds  to 
strengthen  anew  his  warning  against  any  closer  connexion  with  dis- 
similar elements  by  passages  from  Isa.  lii.  11 ;  Jerem.  xxxi.  33, 
xxxii  38.  The  application  of  the  first  quotation  proves,  how  real 
the  apostle  would  have  his  readers  regard  the  image  of  the  temple  ; 
the  point  made  specially  prominent  by  it  is  the  indwelling  of  God 
in  man.  (See  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  vi.  19.)  From  the  force  of  this  hfoiKuv, 
IfinepnTaTelVy  dwell  in,  walk  in,  therefore,  nothing  is  to  be  abated  ; 
the  latter  expression  corresponds  to  the  fjUveiv  of  John,  and  stands 
parallel  with  the  dyeiv  of  Rom.  viii.  11.  In  the  citation  from  Isa. 
lii.  11,  an  allusion  is  unmistakeable  to  the  Mosaic  law  which  declared 
those  unclean  who  touched  a  dead  body,  and  other  objects  pro- 
nounced unclean.  The  apostle  conceives  the  idea  typically,  and 
gives  it  a  spiritual  application.  The  concluding  quotation  contains 
the  promises  of  grace  which  shall  follow  the  faithful  observance  of 
this  admonition,  which  are  all  concentrated  in  their  receiving  the 
adoption  of  children.  {UavTOKpdTG)p^  except  in  this  passage,  only 
occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  there  frequently.  The  LXX.  render 
by  it  '»5*and  n'lwax  ^"r) 

Chap.  vii.  1. — Under  the  possession  of  such  promises,  which 
must  assuredly  awaken  gratitude,  Paul  finally  again  repeats  his  ex- 
hortation that  they  should  preserve  themselves  free  from  every  stain, 
and  in  (childlike)  fear  of  God  (see  on  Rom.  viii.  15)  perfect  their 
(commenced)  sanctification.  (On  the  import  of  dyioavvri  see  at  1  Cor. 
i.  30.)  According  to  the  general  train  of  thought  (as  already  ob- 
served at  1  Cor.  i,  and  iii.  15),  Paul  means  not  to  represent  flesh 
and  spirit  {odp^  koI  nvevfia)  i,  e.,  the  entire  man,  inward  as  well  as 
outward,  as  unclean  and  requiring  purification  ;  for  vi.  14, 15,  de- 
scribes the  same  objects  here  addressed  as  light  and  righteousness 
itself,  consequently,  such  as  have  already  received  through  faith 
in  Christ,  forgiveness  of  their  sins,' and  participation  in  the  merits 
of  Christ.  The  words  only  bear  reference  to  keeping  themselves  free 
from  all  contamination,  and  to  the  further  growth  of  the  pure  new 
man  (1  John  iii.  9),  by  which  the  old  man  who  is  devoted  to  death 
(not  to  purification)  is  ever  more  and  more  displaced.  But  in  ap- 
pearance, this  process  of  the  growth  of  the  new,  and  the  dying  of  the 
old  man,  takes  the  form  of  a  being  purified,  because  the  same  indi- 
vidual beara  within  himself  alike  the  old  and  the  new  man.  The 
passages  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21.  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
similar  manner. 
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§  7.  Godly  Sobbow. 
(vii  2-16.) 

Tuniing  from  the  more  objective  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  pre- 
ceding section^  to  the  actually  existing  circamstances,  Paul  first  de- 
scribes his  apprehension  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Co-* 
rinthians  might  have  received  his  epistle,  in  which  respect,  however, 
Titus  had  comforted  him  (vii.  2-7);  he  then  shews  how  the  godly 
sorrow  of  true  repentance  is  ever  the  source  of  inextinguishable  joy, 
for  which  reason  he  had  been  comforted  even  by  their  mourning, 
because  it  was  not  a  sorrow  of  the  world  (vii.  8-16). 

Vers.  2-4. — This  section,  compared  with  chaps,  x.  and  xi.,  proves 
quite  clearly  that  Paul  certainly  addi*e8sed  the  entire  epistle  to  the 
still  outwardly  undivided  church,  but  that  in  the  first  nine  chapters 
he  addresses  himself  in  thought  rather  to  the  well-affected,  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  to  the  adversaries.  Yet  passages  such  as  vL  14, 
seq.,  indicate  an  unmistakeable  reference  to  his  antagonists  even  in 
the  earlier  chapters ;  for,  without  such  a  supposition,  the  immediate 
and  animated  transition  from  vii.  1  to  2,  and  the  declarations  x<^Pl' 
oare  ^^fid^,  oidiva  ^^Sud/jaofjiev  k.  t.  A.,  receive  ua^  etc.,  are  utterly  in- 
explicable. How  could  Paul  immediately  give  utterance  to  the 
thought  "we  have  wronged  no  man,"  after  exhorting  them  to 
"  cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,"  if  the 
latter  injunction  bore  none  other  than  a  strictly  general  and  moral 
reference  ?  On  the  contrary  such  a  transition  is  easily  accounted  for, 
if  we  admit  that  it  enjoined,  as  above  explained,  the  necessary 
separation  from  the  antagonists,  in  case  they  persevered  in  their 
worldly  tendencies.  (To  the  ji^wpiy^oTc  tJ/zo^,  the  nkaTvvSTjre  of  vi.  13 
may  be  fittingly  compared.  Love  is  represented  as  a  capacity  of 
receiving.  In  the  expressions  which  follow,  Paul  takes  into  consid- 
eration the,  to  a  certain  extent,  abominable  accusations  of  his  oppo- 
nents. [See  particularly  on  nXeovsKTelVj  viii.  19,  20,  xii.  14,  16.] 
The  reference  is  not  to  any  particular  individual,  as,  e.  g,,  the  in- 
cestuous person. — The  nposipriKa  refers  to  vi.  12. — ^The  plural  hf  ral^ 
KopSiaig  is  again  striking,  but  it  refers  to  Paul  and  those  like-mind- 
ed, here  particularly  to  Titus  [ier.  6,  seq.]  The  elg  to  avvanoSavelv 
and  av^v  are  but  a  periphrasis  for  Train-ore,  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
"  forever,  and  under  all  circumstances." — In  ver.  4,  naftf>i]aia  is  not 
**  frankness,"  but  "  bold,  joyful  hope."  ^TnepTrsfHacevci  occurs  again 
in  Rom.  v.  20.) 

Vers.  5-7. — In  contrast  with  his  present  joy,  the  apostle  de- 
scribes his  anxiety  in  Macedonia  (before  Titus  brought  him  inteUi* 
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gence  from  Corinth)  which  came  in  addition  to  hie  outward  sorrows ; 
but  through  him  Gh)d  had  consoled  him.  The  expression  ^  oap^ 
^fMv,  our  Jleshy  here  indicates  human  nature,  not  as  evil,  but  as 
weak.  Paul  means  to  intimate  that  his  spirit  (vovf)  was  without 
anxiety,  because  he  was  fiilly  conscious  of  rectitude,  but  the  human 
element  within  him  was  still  powerfully  troubled  for  his  beloved 
Corinthians.  ("H/xfiOo  is  best  supplied  with  6v  navrl  OXifio^uvoi^  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  an  anacoluthon.)  In  this  tribulation  the 
God  of  all  comfort  consoled  him  (see  L  3,  4)  through  Titus.  He 
describes  himself  and  his  friends  as  Tairuvol,  humble^  inasmuch  ^us  they 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  true  spiritual  necessity, 
since  they  cared  not  for  worldly  considerations,  but  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  iv  t$  napovoi^  of  ver.  7  must  not  be  misapprehended  ; 
not  only  the  coming  of  Titus  rejoiced  the  apostle,  but  also  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  brought  from  Corinth,  viz.,  that  lus  epistle  to  the 
church  there  had  made  a  good  impression.  (Concerning  hrnzoOrpt^ 
of  ver.  7,  see  the  passage  v.  2. — 'Odv^^idq  ihdicates  the  affliction 
caused  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  Corinth,  ^rjTuog  the  zeal 
to  fulfil  Paul's  commands  ;  the  vtrlp  ifwv  refers  to  all  three  points. 
MoAAov  x<^v(u^  compares  the  joy  with  the  previous  sorrow,  "  I  now 
rejoiced  more  than  I  had  formerly  sorrowed/') 

Vers.  8,  9. — How  extremely  doubtful  Paul  had  felt  concerning 
the  result  of  his  letter  is  proved  by  the  el  xal  iierefjieXofiTiv :  he  had  thus 
regretted,  though  only  for  a  moment,  that  he  had  written  so  strong- 
ly ;  but  he  no  longer  entertained  the  feeling  ;  nay,  he  rejoiced 
over  the  sorrow  which  his  epistle  had  awakened  in  the  Corinthians  ; 
not  indeed  over  the  sorrow  itself,  but  over  the  repentance  connected 
with  it ;  by  the  godly  sorrow  which  he  had  wrought  in  them,  he 
had  proved  to  them  yet  again  a  blessing. — ^In  this  simple  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  the  only  doubt  which  can  arise  is  relative  to  the 
meaning  of  the  pkin<»>  yap  k,  t.  A-.  Billroth  takes  it  in  the  significa- 
tion of  '^  for  I  reflect,  take  into  consideration,"  on  the  ground  that  it 
otherwise  contains  too  inapposite  a  remark.  But  this  seems  forbid- 
den by  the  el  ml  Trpof  &pav^  which  weakens  again  the  force  of  the 
AvTTctv,  which  the  /JActtw  yap  would  seem  to  render  prominent.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  receive  the  /SAirrw  yap  as  representing  the  above 
iXvmjaa  vfiaq^  not  as  a  supposition,  but  as  a  fact  experienced,  in  the 
sense  of :  for  I  perceive  according  to  Titus'  report,  etc.,  the  el  mL 
TTpbg  &pav  thereby  gains  a  perfect  sense  and  connexion:  It  then  ex- 
presses the  tender  love  of  the  apostle,  who,  even  when  the  sorrow  he 
inflicts  is  salutary,  abridges  the  period  of  suffering  as  far  as  possible, 
in  order  that  godly  joy  may  again  shine  forth  from  the  cdSQUction. 
Thus  understood,  the  idea  can  in  nowise  be  considered  feeble.    (In 

*  Baumgarten  connects  c3are  fie  fiiuJkov  x^/vat  with  what  folbwa^  bat  ihjs  is  singn- 
larlj  inappropriate 
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ver.  9  tva  iv  fiT^evl  (fjfucjdfjre  is  a  litotes  for  Iva  h  navrl  Treptaaevrp-ef 
"  in  order  that  in  every  relation,  through  joy  and  'sorrow,  I  may 
bring  you  a  blessing."  But,  as  Billroth  correctly  observes,  the  Iva 
is  decidedly  to  be  understood  reXuUo^,  for  Paul  sees  therein  a  Divine 
arrangement. 

Ver.  10. — The  more  special  thought  is  now  generalized.  Paul 
distinguishes  a  twofold  sorrow,  that  according  to  Qod  (Kard  Oe6v)y 
and  that  of  the  world. (rov  Koafwv).  Both  expressions  involve  a  two- 
fold reference^  which  are  alike  to  be  regarded.  The  Kara  Beov  signifies 
not  only  the  Divine  pleasure,  but  also  the  relation  torGod ;  and  the  tov 
Koofiov  marks  both  its  dominion  in  the  world^  and  again  its  relation 
to  the  world.  The  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  deplores  sin  only  on 
account  of  its  unpleasant  consequences,  has  no  life  in  it ;  it  rather 
destroys  the  life  which  may  exist,  by  plunging  the  sinner  into  de- 
spair. Godly  sorrow,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  source  of  everlasting  life, 
for  it  effects  a  fierdvoui  elg  aoynpiavy  repentance  unto  aalvcUion.  We 
might  suppose  the  Xvm]  to  be  the  ixerdvoia  itself,  but  the  latter  in- 
volves faith,  the  former  is  the  purely  negative  side  of  the  sorrow, 
whose  subject  is  not  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  sin  itself.  (Bill- 
roth connects  dfierofiiXTfToc  with  a($m]pla^  but  the  epithet  is  inappli- 
cable to  salvation ;  it  is  self-evident  that  salvation  is  never  repented 
of.  It  is  however  fittingly  joined  with  fMcrdvoiaVy  for  in  a  worldlj 
point  of  view  it  is  possible  for  man  to  lament  having  surrendered 
himself  to  a  strict  repentance,  instead  of  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of 
life.) 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  apostle  exhibits  the  operation  of  godly  sor- 
row in  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians,  in  an  actual  case,  viz.,  in 
their  proceedings  towards  the  incestuous  member  of  their  church  (1 
Cor.  V.)  His  exhortation  had  aroused  in  them  a  mighty  zeal,  and  this 
in  fact  was  the  principal  object  of  his  epistle.  Their  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  immoral  person  alluded  to  is  to  be  here  adduced  merely 
as  an  example ;  it  concerned  but  slightly  the  important  questions 
which  agitated  the  Corinthian  body.  But  the  apostle  desired  to 
avoid  direct  mention  of  the  divisions,  in  order  not  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  them.  It  is  obvious  finally,  that  the  ex- 
pression ovK  eyparlni  dveKBv  rov  ddiK^qoavrog^  I  yyrote  not  for  his  sake 
who  did  the  wrong y  is  not  to  be  urged  ;  as  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  Paul  had  not  had  the  sinner  himself  in  his  consideration.  He 
only  means  to  say  that  he  desired  above  all  things^  to  employ  this 
circumstance  to  arouse  the  whole  church  from  its  slumber,  and 
that  this  salutary  movement  might  also  affect  the  sinner  benefi- 
cently, was  of  course  included  in  the  apostle's  wish.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  dducTjOeig  implied  the  apostle  himself,  or  the 
church  ;  but  this  cannot  be  adopted,  because  Paul  is  carrying  out 
the  thought  that  his  view  was  not  directed  to  the  fact  itself ;  the  ref- 
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erence  then  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  church,  on  whose  behalf 
he  declares  himself  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse  to  have 
written.  But  had  he  represented  himself  alone  as  the  injured 
party,  this  would  have  implied  a  reproach  towards  the  churcl^  who 
might  thereby  have  felt  wounded  ;  but  the  context  does  not  justify 
us  in  attributing  to  the  apostle  any  intention  of  blaming  the  Corin- 
thians ;  it  is  his  aim  rather  to  commend  them.  It  is  evidently  forced 
in  a  high  degree  to  receive  the  dvticsv  rov  ddiKTfihnvg  as  neater  (rd 
ddiKTfiiv  =  rb  d6iKTjfia\  with  Heinsius  and  Billroth ;  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  refer  it  *to  the  father,  who,  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife  and 
her  step-son,  was  the  really  injured  party.  That  we  are  uninformed 
whether  he  were  still  living,  forms  no  ground  of  objection  to  this  ex- 
planation; as  no  argument  intimates  the  contrary.  (In  ver.  11 
the  reiterated  dXXd  is  again  intensive,  in  the  signification  of  imo. 
The  single  expressions  contain  as  it  were  the  description  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  elicited  by  the  apostolic  appeal,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  offender,  and  arranged  in  a  climax.  According  to  this, 
dno^oyia  cannot  well  imply  eicalpation  through  the  fact  of  punish- 
ment, as  Billroth  maintains,  for  the  expressions  which  succeed  bear 
reference  to  this,  but  the  excuses  offered  for  their  negligence,  in  that 
they  had  not  punished  the  offender  at  an  earlier  period. — ^*Ayava«Tjy- 
oig  [which  does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament]  refers  to  the 
exhibition  of  moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  offence,  06/30^  to 
God,  as  the  avenger  of  the  evil  which  they  had  tolerated  through 
false  clemency.  ^EmTTodrjoig  and  ^^  express  the  sentiments  toward 
the  apostle  himself,  and  ifcdUrjaig  the  result  proceeding  from  the  ob- 
jects enumerated. — In  ver.  12  the  reading  vimjv  rrfv  vnep  i^iwv  is,  with 
Lachmann,  unquestionably  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  connexion 
proves  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  Corinthians'  zeal,  and  not  Paul's 
zeal  which  was  intended,  and  besides  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  other  reading.  It  appeared  more  natural  that  the 
apostle  should  say,  I  write  in  order  to  prove  my  zeal  to  you,  than,  in 
order  to  display  your  zeal.  Finally,  the  critical  authorities  in  favour 
of  this  reading  are  also  considerable,  so  that  Griesbach  hesitated 
between  the  two.) 

Vers.  18, 14. — ^This  result  of  his  writing  was  sufficient  to  com- 
fort the  apostle  (retrospective  reference  to  ver.  7),  but  to  the  com- 
fort was  added  the  rejoicing  over  the  joy*  of  Titus,  who  had  found 
everything  confirmed  which  Paul  had  told  him  concerning  the  Corin- 
thians.— In  ver.  18  Billroth  and  Lachmann  have  already  proved  the 
correct  reading  to  be  tm  61  t§  7ra(>axA^(7et  v/wSv  irepiaaoripG)^  pzAAov 
K.  T.  A.;  we  can  only  hesitate  between  vfuHv  and  9}fu5v.  I  prefer  vjwjv 
as  the  more  difficult,  because  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  first  per- 
son TrapaKEKXTifieda  that  Paul  would  further  enlarge  upon  his  con- 
solation.   But  Paul's  comfort  was  also  that  of  the  Corinthians,  they 
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themselves  being  the  origin  of  it.  (On  Treptaaoripoig  fioXXov,  comp. 
Winer's  Gr.  §  48,  c,  p.  851.)  Ver.  14  explains  for  what  cause  Titus' 
joy  had  so  much  rejoiced  the  apostle,  viz.,  that  his  predictions  had 
been  proved  correct.  Billroth  incorrectly  understands  ndvra  of  all 
that  Paul  had  said  of  Titus  to  the  Corinthians.  Of  this  the  text 
contains  not  the  slightest  intimation.  It  rather  signifies  every- 
thing, without  exception,  published  by  Paul  in  Corinth ;  and  the 
whole  statement  is  intended  to  portray  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
calumnies  of  his  adversaries,  as  the  faithful  preacher  of  the  truth, 
whose  confidence  has  not  been  put  to  shame  by  the  better  portion 
of  the  Corinthian  church.  (The  reading  in  ver.  14  of  i}  Kavxqoi^ 
v/ttSv  km  Tirovy  accepted  by  Lachmann,  cannot  be  approved.  The 
dXk'  <5f — ovTog  KcU  refers  to  the  above  neKavxrmai,  we  must  read 
therefore  xavxi^tg  ^fu^jv :  for  Kavxrioi^  ^f^v  cannot  well  be  said,  as  the 
Corinthians  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  deceived.  The  inter- 
change of  these  pronouns  in  the  Codd.  is  so  frequent,  that  their  au- 
thority can  be  but  slight  with  reference  to  them.) 

Vers.  15, 16. — The  humble  obedience  of  the  Corinthians  is  repre- 
sented as  that  which,  above  all  things,  especially  rejoiced  Titus  ;  not 
as  if  they  feared  the  man  in  the  apostle,  but  God,  who  proved  him^ 
self  eflFectual  through  him.  The  apostle  therefore  justly  grounds 
upon  this  frame  of  mind  the  joyful  hope,  that  all  he  desires  to  effect 
among  them  wOl  prosper. 


§  8.  The  Collection. 
(viiL  1— ix.  15.) 

The  following  copious  dissertation  concerning  the  collection  made 
by  the  apostle  for  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  (see  Comm.  on  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1),  is  first  an  exhortation  to  liberality  ;  but  whilst  Paul  urges 
this,  he  does  not  neglect  to  secure  himself  against  the  probable  cal- 
umnies of  his  adversaries,  who  appear  to  have  been  bold  enough  to 
endeavour  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  integrity  of  the  apostle.  (See 
viii.  20.)  He  therefore  commands  that  several  brethren  selected  by 
the  church,  should  take  charge  of  the  money,  and  thus  effectually 
put  an  end  to  any  calumny  on  the  subject. 

Vers.  1-4. — The  apostle  commences^  by  exhibiting  the  conduct 
of  the  Christians  in  Macedonia,  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians  : 
they  having  proved  themselves  bountiful  in  a  high  degree,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  entreated  the  acceptance  of  a 
contribution  far  beyond  their  circumstances.  (In  ver.  1  6e  is  only  to 
be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  subject. — Xdpig  indicates  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Macedonians,  in  as  far  as  impelled  by  Divine  grace. — 
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In  ver.  2  the  mention  of  the  trials  of  affliction*  endured  by  the 
Macedonians  only  occurs  in  order  thereby  to  mark  more  strongly 
their  bountiful  spirit.  Despite  their  sufferings,  they  abounded  in 
joy,"  in  feeling  that  they  had  received  through  the  gospel,  the  hea- 
venly treasure,  and  this  joy  urged  them  to  impart  freely  of  their 
outward  goods.  Instead  however  of  continuing  ical  iv  Kara  fMdov^ 
TTTCJX^^^  ^  TTcpiaada  «.  t.  A.,  the  apostle  boldly  describes  the  poverry  as 
co-ordinate  with  the  joy,  representing  both  together  as  tlje  impelling 
occasion  to  the  abundant  gift. — It  is  very  possible  that  XPV^^'^V^^ 
has  here  been  substituted  for  dnXdrrp-o^,  since,  in  its  general  signifi- 
cation, dnXSrqTog  appeared  inajpplicable.  But  this  expression  is  also 
used  with  reference  to  genuine  true  liberality  and  benevolence,  as 
particularly  at  ix.  11, 13.  The  passage  Bom.  xii.  8  is  not  to  be 
enumerated  here.  But  in  Josephus.  Arch.  vii.  13,  *4  [and  likewise 
Tacitus  Hist.  iii.  86  8implicit(Z8]j  it  is  employed  in  a  similar  sense, 
also  iu  Isa.  xxxiii  23  ;  Job  xi.  18,  by  the  Greek  translatofs. — AvOaU 
pero^  of  ver.  3  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  viii.  17. 
Hesychius  explains  it  by  iKovaiog  ;  -from  ver.  5  Iday/cav  is*  to  be  sup- 
plied.— In  ver.  4,  6i^aa$€u  ^judc  must  be  erased  from  the  text  as  a 
manifest  gloss.) 

Vers.  5-7. — Paul  employed  the  unexpected  and  voluntary  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians  as  an  argument  to  animate 
Titus,  intending  thereby  that  he  should  arouse  the  Corinthians  to  a 
like  contribution,  in  order  that  they  might  not  in  any  respect  fall 
short  of  their  brethren.  (In  ver.  5  k-noiow  is  to  be  added  to  icaX  oh 
KoBiiyg  ^Xmaofjiev, — The  iavrovg  e6(jjKav  tw  Kvp^&i  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  of  a  spiritual  yielding  up,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  they  first 
gave  themselves  internally  and  wholly  to  the  Lord,  and  then  as  a 
conse(^uence  of  this  pure  frame  of  mind,  offered  to  the  necessitous 
brethren  of  their  possessions ;  but  the  giving  themselves  means  here 
the  bestowing  everything,  and  retaining  nothing  for  themselves.  If 
the  former  were  the  correct  sense  of  the  words,  a  reference  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  it  in  that  which  follows,  which  is  not  the  fact. 
The  apostle  rather  takes  for  granted  the  entire  yielding  up  every- 
thing to  the  Lord  as  matter  of  course.  That,  however,  the  gills 
offered  to  the  Lord,  were  delivered  over  to  him,  the  apostle,  here 
ascribes  to  the  will  of  God  in  order  to  make  them  observe  that 
the  idea  had  not  originated  with  himself.  In  ver.  6  the  Trpoevrjp^aTo 
refers  to  a  former  abode  of  Titus  in  Corinth,  when  he  might  also 
have  endeavoured  to  further  the  present  object.  Lachmann  has  pre- 
ferred the  reading  IvTJp^aTo, — In  ver.  7  dXXd  is  again  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  mo,  and  ver.  7  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  ver.  6, 
so  that  the  Iva  in  ver.  7  corresponds  with  the  Iva  in  ver.  6.     "  Paul 

*  See  oonoeming  the  peraeoatioius  of  the  Christiana  in  Macedonia^  Acts  xri  20,  seq^ 
xviL6;  ITheai  16,1114. 
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requires  nothiDg  oppressive  from  the  Gorintliians,  be  only  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  appropriating  to  themselves  another  spirit- 
ual blessing/'  BUlroth,  who  has  overlooked  this,  completely  errs  in 
explaining  ver.  7. — Concerning  niari^y  ^6705*,  yvdai^j  see  on  1  Cor. 
xii  8. — Lachmann  reads  t§  i^  tJ^wSv  iv  -bfuv  for  t§  i^  vfju^v  kv  ^fuv 
dydmif.  But  the  usual  reading  is  preferable,  because  Paul  is  enu- 
merating the  prerogatives  of  the  Corinthians,  consequently  the 
dydni]  k^  airCSv  must  be  likewise  mentioned.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — As  in  1  Cor.  vii.  Paul  here  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween iniTayrj  and  yvtjfii] ;  he  will  not  command,  but  merely  advise, 
and  test  the  sincerity  of  the  love  professed  by  his  beloved  Corinth- 
ians. The  experiencing  Christ's  mercy  naturally  tends  to  enlarge 
the  heart,  and  incline  the  individual  to  bestow  likewise  upon  others; 
therefore  this  grace  must  be  wanting  among  the  Corinthians,  if  they 
prove  themselves  deficient  in  the  particulars  named.  Ver.  9,  as 
well  as  PhiL  ii.  6,  belong  to  those  passages  in  which  Paul  plainly 
declares  the  humiliation  of  Christ.  The  ir^jovmo^  cSv,  being  richy  ex- 
presses the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and 
irrrc^evtre,  became  pooVj  expresses  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 
same,  out  of  compassion  for  the  misery  of  mankind.  It  is  entirely 
wrong  to  understand  Christ  here  as  a  type,  with  Billroth  and  Usteri, 
making  the  sense,  "  As  Christ  by  becoming  poor,  made  others  rich,  so 
do  ye  likewise."  The  meaning  is  rather,  "  As  Christ,  by  becoming 
poor,  made  you  rich,  ye  can  thus  bestow  of  your  abundance  upon 
others,  for  to  this  end  were  ye  placed  in  this  condition."  The  only  ob- 
jection which  may  be  urged  against  this  acceptation,  is,  that  Christ 
has  rendered  mankind  spiritually  rich,  while  the  bestowing  here  re- 
commended regards  outward  things.  But  as  the  outward  giving 
presupposes  the  disposition  to  give  as  the  inward  motive,  which 
without  it  could  never  take  place,  although  the  outward  possessions 
might  exist,  the  diflSculty  is  readily  removed.  But  in  fact  such  a 
difficulty  does  arise,  if  Christ  is  here  only  considered  as  a  type  ;  for 
the  yiv^Kert  yap  appeals  to  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
Corinthians,  presupposing  among  them  that  experience  of  the  grace 
of  Christ  which  makes  rich  ;  for  with  this  accords  the  thought  not 
that  they  should  imitate  him,  but  only  that  the  feeling  of  their 
inability  to  do  so  should  stimulate  them  to  those  proofs  of  grateful 
love  which  display  themselves  in  good  works,  approving  themselves 
thereby  not  unfruitful  partakers  of  those  riches,  bestowed  through 
Christ,  and  not  through  any  merit  of  their  own. 

Vers.  10,  11. — Paul  however  does  not  counsel  thus  with  a  view 
to  his  own  advantage,  but  to  that  of  the  Corinthians,  who  require 
to  be  led  on  to  the  perfection  of  the  work  commenced,  in  order  (as 
stated  in  ver.  7)  to  gain  this  further  blessing.  For  the  correct  un- 
derstanding of  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  according  to  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  continuoufl  contributions  were 
to  take  place  weekly,  and  were  not  to  be  made  only  once ;  Paul  may 
therefore  require  that  the  accomplishing  (^SncreXtaai)  should  succeed 
the  doing  (jroiijacu).  Then  with  respect  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  OeXeiv  following  the  noifjacu^  the  expression  ^  npoOvfiia  tov  di?uup 
(ver.  11),  has  already  explained  what  was  intended  :  viz.,  as  Winer . 
and  Billroth  correctly  observe,  the  divinely-approved  feeling  which 
accompanies  the  performance.  Paul  thus  means  to  say :  it  must  not 
only  be  done  outwardly,  but  as  ye  have  already  begun,  ye  must 
also  give  in  the  right  feeling,  and  finally,  ye  must  persevere  in  it 
unto  the  end.  (The  dnb  nipvai  of  ver.  10  occurs  again  in  ix.  2.  The 
expression  signifies  properly,  in  the  past  year ;  then,  in  general, 
"  previously."  Xenophon  [Hist,  iii  2,  6]  has  only  nipvat. — 'Ek  tov 
tx^v  is  to  be  understood,  as  shewn  by  what  follows,  ^'  according  to 
the  possession.") 

Vers.  12-15. — ^Liberality  in  its  general  relation  is  further  illustrated 
in  the  verses  which  follow.  As  it  consists  not  in  the  lai^eness  oF  the 
gift,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  possession,  so  is  it  also  not  to  be  restricted 
to  one  side  alone,  but  among  Christ's  members,  as  one  body  knit  to- 
gether in  the  fellowship  of  love,  the  giver  should  receive  again,  and 
the  receiver  be  prepared  to  bestow  where  necessary  ;  in  this  manner 
a  true  community  of  goods  is  produced,  which  it  is  folly  to  strive  to 
attain  in  any  other  manner.  Love  creates  freedom  and  equality 
without  revolution,  a  spiritual  community  of  goods.  (See  on  Acts 
ii.  44.)  Paul  very  ingeniously  applies  the  passage  from  Exod.  xvi. 
18,  which  represents  that  in  collecting  the  manna  eveiy  Israelite 
found  himself  upon  the  same  footing.  In  God's  kingdom,  likewise, 
none  have  too  much,  and  none  too  little,  although,  according  to 
their  various  necessities  they  have  not  all  the  like  quantity.  ,  (In 
•ver.  12  eimpoodeicTog  is  better  connected  with  rig  than  with  npoSvfila. 
— In  ver.  18,  yhrp-ai  is  to  be  supplied  to  Iva.  This  verse  shews  be- 
sides, that  the  distress  suffered  by  the  Christians  in  Palestine  was 
only  temporary,  the  removal  of  which  was  to  be  looked  for. — In  ver. 
15  the  quotation  is  made  after  the  LXX.  from  menlory  ;  it  runs 
thus  in  the  original :  ovk  tnXedvace  6  rb  tzoXv^  tccu  6  rb  IXarrov  ovsc 
^hiTTOvriae,) 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  apostle  then  passes  from  himself  to  Titus, 
who  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  collection,  representing  him  to 
be  as  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Corinthians  as  ho 
had  previously  represented  himself ;  his  zeal  not  only  rendered  him 
prompt  to  the  exhortation  from  Paul,  but  urged  him  voluntarily  to 
undertake  the  journey. — Billroth's  conception  of  the  passage  is  erro- 
neous ;  for  he  thinks  that  Paul  intended  to  compare  the  zeal  of 
Titus  with  that  of  the  Corinthians  themselves  ;  but  this  ifnep  vficjv 
forbids.    The  aorist  i^i^de,  and  likewise   those  in  the  following 
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verecs,  are  finally  best  understood  as  implying  that  Paul  writes  as 
occupying  the  position  of  the  receiver  of  the  epistle,  for  unquestion- 
ably Titus  himself  conveyed  this  letter  to  Corinth. 

Vers.  18-21. — In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  malicious  accusations,  Paul  had  caused  several  brethren  to 
be  selected,  together  with  Titus,  who  were  to  receive,  and  afterwards 
deliver  over,  the  bountiful  collections  which  were  the  object  of 
Paul's  exhortation  ;  his  wisdom  led  him  not  only  to  act  with  con- 
scious purity,  but  also  to  avoid  all  suspicious  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  This  passage  is  finally  a  remarkable  propf  of  the  shameless 
audacity  of  some  among  the  apostle's  adversaries ;  for  he  is  not 
speaking  of  bare  possibilities  ;  the  precautionary  measures  taken  by 
Paul  prove  that  they  bad  really  ventured  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his 
integrity. — The  description  in  ver.  18  might  indeed  apply  to  several, 
but  probably  Luke  is  meant,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  subscriptions 
as  the  bearer  of  the  epistle,  and  whose  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
ApostTes  ceases  at  xx.  1^  seq.  (a  passage  which  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians),  to  be 
in  the  first  person,  which  implies  that  he  had  left  the  apostle.  Xsi- 
poTovTjdeig  in  ver.  19  does  not  of  course  signify  ordination  as  in  Acts 
xiv.  23  ;  it  rather  merely  points  to  an  action  taken  by  the  churches 
in  Macedonia  in  the  choice  of  the  deputies  who  were  to  accompany 
Titus  ;  Paul  might  have  proposed,  and  the  churches  accepted  them. 
— IwEK&qfwg  iinCdv  refers  to  the  projected  journey  to  Jerusalem,  "  as 
our  companion." — The  Trpibg  npoOvfuav  ^fuov  is  elliptical,  it  must  be 
understood  "  for  a  declaration  of  my  willingness."  In  ver.  20  or^A- 
Xeadai  is  employed  in  the  signification  of  "  to  withdraw  one's-self^ 
to  avoid."  So  again  in  2  Thess.  iii.  6. — Concerning  fMfmodai  see  vL 
8. — 'Adp&njg  =  nXovrog,  nepiaaeia.) 

Vers.  22-24. — ^After  again  making  allusion  to  an  estimable 
brother  and  companion,  all  these  messengers  in  conclusion,  as  his 
partners  and  fellow-labourers,  are  impressively  commended  to  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  Corinthians. — Who.  the  brother  is,  of 
whom  mention  is  here  made,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ; 
probably,  however,  one  of  those  named  in  Acts  xx.  4.  Paul  appears 
to  have  included  him  in  the  deputation  on  account  of  his  great  repu- 
tation among  the  Corinthians,  i,  e.,  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  arrange 
anything  among  them.  (In  ver.  23  the  sentence  is  not  regularly 
formed  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  elre  Ttroc,  or  elre  im^  dSekfpojv.  We 
can,  witl\  Chrysostom,  supply  an  dKovaai  ri  povkeade  to  the  imip. — 
'AttootoXoc  is  here,  with  reference  to  ver.  19,  to  be  received  in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  "commissioned." — In  ver.  24  Lachmann 
reads  MeiKvvfievoc  instead  of  hdei^aaSe^  which  is  perhaps  preferable 
as  the  more  difficult  reading. — ^Iq  npoaoinov  indicates  the  tendency 
of  this  Svdu^tg^  "  in  order  that  it  may  come  before  tho  face  of  the 
Vol.  IV.— 30 
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cliarchesy  and  they  may  perceiye  that  I  have  not  piaiscd  you  without 
cause/') 

Chap,  ix.,  1^  2. — ^It  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion that  no  interval  takes  place  between  chapters  viii.  and  ix.,  a6 
those  commentators  have  supposed  who  divide  the  present  epistle 
into  two  parts  ;  rather  the  discussion  concerning  the  collection  still 
goes  on.  After  some  information  concerning  the  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  convey  the  money,  Paul  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
collection  itself,  intimating,  in  a  delicate  manner,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  write*  more  upon  that  head,  as  they  had  ever  shewn 
themselves  forward  in  the  matter  ;  and  he  therefore  recommends 
them  to  gather  the  various  contributions  together  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.— (Ver.  2.  Concerning  the  dnb  nepvaij  see  viii  10. — ^Lachmann 
omits  the  ^|  before  vfMjVy  but  the  usual  reading  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred.  Zeal  is  considered  as  something  proceeding  forth  from 
the  Corinthians,  and  really  communicating  itsel£) 

Vers,  8,  4. — The  sending  beforehand  of  the  brethren,  a^peaiSy 
according  to  the  playful  declaration  of  the  apostle,  contrived  as  the 
means  to  secure  their  iame  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Macedo- 
nians who  accompanied  Paul  at  a  later  period,  might  not  find  them 
unprepared.  The  KaTcuaxwdHfiev  iinel<:  Iva  fi^  Xiyumev  vfisl^,  tocy  not 
to  say,  you,  etc.,  also  involves  a  cheerful  sportiveness  by  which  the 
apostle  wishes  to  stimulate  the  Corinthians  to  an  interest  ^in  his 
undertaking  ;  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  was  not  desirable  to 
employ  serious  command  in  urging  to  a  voluntary  charity.  But  the 
ingenious  declaration  before  us  was  well  adapted  to  prepossess  the 
Corinthians  in  favour  of  the  thing,  since  it  represented  them  as 
already  disposed  towards  the  collection,  and  then  adds  that  two 
brethren  are  sent  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  fame  of  their  prompt- 
itude should  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  Macedonians  who 
were  to  follow.  Rlickert  takes  occasion  from  this  passage  to  reproach 
the  apostle  with  behaviour  at  once  insincere  and  of  bad  example  : 
viz.,  at  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  Paul  .had  represented  to  the  Corinthians  that 
the  Macedonians  abounded  in  liberality,  and  here  he  declares  that 
the  readiness  of  the  Corinthians  had  stimulated  the  Macedonians  to 
an  exhibition  of  zeal.  But  as  whole  churches,  and  even  entire  prov- 
inces are  the  subject  of  remark,  it  would  seem  possible  for  the  apostle 
to  be  completely  consistent ;  Paul  might  hold  forth  the  liberality  of 
the  well-intentioned  Macedonians  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  effiect  upon  the  less  benevolently- 
disposed  Macedonians  by  a  description  of  the  kind  feeliug  existing 
among  the  better  Corinthian  Christitms.  (In  ver.  3  the  iv  tw  f^tpei 
TovTO)  corresponds  to  the  ev  r§  vrrocrrdaei  ravrq  of  ver.  4,  exactly  as 
in  xi.  17.  The  vn6aTaat.g  must  therefore  be  received  in  the  sense  of 
^'  matter,  cause,  thing,"  which,  although  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
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New  Testament,  is  yet  its  origiDal  meaning.  The  meaning  of 
"  conviction,  evidence,"  found  in  Heb.  iii.  14,  xi  1,  is'derived  from 
the  original  signification,  "  being,  essentiality,"  because  true  con- 
viction inludes  potentially  in  itself  both  matter  and  essence.  The 
gloss  T%  Kavx^€(M)^  is  unquestionably  interpolated  in  this  verse  from 
xi.  17  of  this  epistle.) 

Vers.  5-7. — -The  brethren  sent  before  (viii  18,.  seq.)  were  to 
close  the  collection,  so  that  on  the  apostle's  arrival  it  should  be  per- 
fectly ready ;  all  might  therefore  still  richly  contribute,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  cheerful  spirit.  (In  ver.  6  the  collection  is  styled  eb- 
Aoy£a,in  so  &r  as  proceeding  from  benevolent  and  charitable  minds  ; 
nXeove^ia  in  SO  far  as  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  alloyed  by  a  cov- 
etous spirit. — In  ver.  6  with  tovto  6i  supply  lariov.  *En*  evXoytaig  is 
so  contrasted  with  (pei6ofjiiv<»>g,  that  it  must  be  understood  "  for  bless- 
ing," i.  c,  abundantly.  As  in  1  Cor.  ix.  10,  frr*  iknidi  in  hope. — In 
ver.  7  npoatpeiaOaiy  to  propose  to  one's-self,  to  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — ^According  to  Ps.  cxii.  9,  God  is  represented  as  the 
rewarder,  who  ever  extends  the  necessary  means  to  the  benevolent, 
that  under  all  circumstances  they  may  have  the  power  to  exercise 
good  works  of  all  kinds.  (The  quotation  strictly  follows  the  LXX. — 
The  i(JK6fmuTe  refers  to  the  metaphor  of  the  (meipeiv  commenced  in 
ver.  6,  and  continued  in  ver.  10. — The  fievei  elg  rbv  alijva  is,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  8,  to  be  taken  pregnantly,  viz.,  "  he  continues  always, 
and  abounds  richly  in  all  good  works.") 

Vers.  10,  11. — The  image  of  the  sower  is  specially  applied  to  be- 
neficence. The  Aliiiighty,  who  provides  seed  for  the  sower,  and 
bread  for  food,  will  also  minister  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  harvest  of  love,  causing  it  to  increase  to  the  fruits  6f  right- 
eousness, in  order  that  ye  may  be  rich  in  all  bountifulness  to  the 
glory  and  thanksgiving  of  God,  through  us,  by  whom  ye  have  been 
so  encouraged.  In  this  metaphorical  language,  the  seed  intimates 
the  possession  of  outward  wealth,  but  certainly  in  conjunction  with 
the  charitable  disposition  to  employ  it  to  good  purposes ;  and  the 
fruits  are  the  individual  acts  of  charity  proceeding  from  these  ele- 
ments. As  Christ  declared,  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father, 
works  of  charity  appear  in  this  passage  as  the  meat  of  believers.  In 
the  Iv  rcavrt  nXovri^ofievoi  this  hope  is  represented  as  already  real- 
ized ;  it  stands  for  elg  rb  irXovrl^eadai  vfrng.  (In  ver.  10  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  seek"  a  distinction  between  hTixoprfyelv  and  xopriyElv  ;  both 
expressions  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  Peter. — The  futures  a^^PW^^^"*  -rrXTjOvvel  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  optative  ;  they  imply  the  certain  hope  which  renders  any  fur- 
ther petition  unnecessary. — The  form  yei^jua  instead  of  yiwrma  is 
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found  only  here ;  in  New  Testament  language  tcapnS^  is  commonly 
employed  for  it.) 

Vers.  12-15. — Connecting  it  with  the  thanksgiving  to  God  which 
their  charity  had  called  forth,  the  apostle  finally  declares  that  this 
exciting  to  Grod's  praise  and  glory,  and  especially  to  intercession, 
are  to  h6  included  among  the  good  results  of  the  collection.  The 
virtues  of  believers  are  not  to  be  exercised  solely  for  themselves,  or 
for  the  sake  of  their  salutary  influence  on  others ;  for  fundamentally, 
the  glory  of  Grod  is  their  object,  they  being  all  his  work.  The 
apostle  himself  therefore  pours  forth  God's  praise  (ver.  15).  (In 
ver.  12,  either  of  the  two  expressions,  duucovia  or  XeiTovfyylaf  had 
been  sufficient ;  yet  their  union  is  by  no  means  pleonastic,  since 
dioKovia  marks  more  prominently  the  application  of  the  relief,  and 
XeiTovpyia  the  gathering  of  the  bpnefaction. — ^In  ver,  13  dioKovia  is 
regarded  as  the  test  of  the  state  of  mind.  The  dofofovre?  refers  to 
those  from  whom  the  thanksgiving  to  God  proceeds.  He  alludes  to 
the  imorayij  and  the  dn^rrfg,  i.  e.,  to  the  obedience  and  the  benevo- 
lence aroused  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  apostle. — In  ver. 
14,  ical  avrCiv  derjaei  vnep  vfujv  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  depend- 
ent on  hrl  in  ver.  13,  but  is  to  be  connected  with  6ia  TToXXdv  evx^ 
pumCjv  rcj  Oeo),  rendering  ver.  13  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis,  and 
more  closely  explaining  the  thanksgiving  to  God,  as  is  the  interces- 
sion by  ^m7To9ovvT<Myv  «.  t.  A. — The  dveK^irpfriT&q  of  ver.  15  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  here ;  similar  forms  are  found  in  Bom. 
si.  83.) 


Ill 

PART    THIRD. 

(X.  1— xin.  18.) 

§9. False  Apostles. 
{x.  1-18.) 

Until  now^  Paul  has  addressed  himself  pre-eminently  to  the 
better-intentioned  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  but  from  the  10th 
chapter  he  directs  himself  against  his  adversaries  (see  Introd.  §  3), 
without,  however,  making  a  perfect  separation  into  two  distinct 
classes.  Those  opposed  to  the  apostle  had  sought  to  lower  his  dig* 
nity  and  weaken  his  authority  by  describing  him  as  weak  in  per- 
sonal influence,  although  courageous  and  full  of  self-commendation 
in  his  letters.  To  this  representation  Paul  opposes  the  declaration, 
that  they  would  find  him  to  be,  personally,  precisely  such  as  his 
letters  promised  ;  but  with  respect  to  his  glorying,  he  boasted  not 
of  himself,  but  of  Grod,  who  had  appointed  him  to  his  important 
sphere  of  action  (1-18). 

Vers.  1,  2. — ^The  apostle  begins  to  set  aside  the  accusation,  that 
when  present  he  was  w^ak  and  submissive,  although  he  appeai-ed 
courageous  when  absent,  by  beseeching  his  readers  not  to  render  it 
imperative  that,  upon  appearing  among  them,  he  should  as  boldly 
assume  his  apostolic  authority  as  he  had  done  in  writing  to  them. 
This,  of  course,  involves  the  inference  that  evil  would  arise  to  them, 
and  they  might  feel  disposed  to  resent  it,  if  he  were  compelled  to 
rebuke  them.^  That  he  entreats  them  to  this  by  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  evidently  implies  that  he  desires  to  act  in 
the  name  of  his  Master,  and  would  willingly  exercise  gentleness 
instead  of  severity.  The  words  bg  Kard  «.  t.  X.,  are  of  course  to  be 
understood  with  the  restriction,  "  as  my  adversaries  accuse  me/'  In 
ver.  2  the  Siofuu  takes  up  again  the  napoKaXCi^  and  connects  with  it 
the  object  of  the  request  in  the  words  rb  firj  nagcjv  daf^pfjacu  ry  iTCTrot- 
drjaei.  The  form  of  the  entreaty,  however,  naturally  confers  upon 
the  fifj  7Tapu)v  OafiftTJacu  the  signification  of  "  that  I  may  not  find  it 
necessary  to  appear  bold  when  present,  or,  that  ye  may  not  compel 
me  to  appear  so.''    But,  in  order  to  produce  the  greater  impression, 

*  At  the  condusion  of  the  epistle  (ziiL  2,  3,  10)  this  idea  is  again  laid  dowxL 
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Paul  represents  this  severity  which  was  to  accompany  his  appear- 
ance, as  not  merely  possible,  but  as  already  determined  upon,  with 
regard  to  certain  persons.  It  is  only  ironically,  as  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  opponents,  that  Paul  signifies  his  appearing  thus  as  a 
ToXfifjaai,  But  precisely  that  which  these  men  presumed  to  reprove 
in  him,  the  walking  after  the  flesh,  i,  6.,  the  being  actuated  by  hu- 
man views,  the  fear  of  man,  and  the  desire  to  please  the  world,  was 
worthy  of  blame  in  themselves.  (In  ver.  2  ntrxoiOriaig  is  forbearingly 
used  ;  it  indicates  severity,  serious  reproof,  as  dapftelv  does,  "  to  re- 
prove fearlessly.") 

Vers.  4-6. — In  order  to  enforce  this  thought,  Paul  further  asserts 
that,  although  he  might  walk  after  the  flesh  and  in  weakness,  he 
assuredly  warred  not  with  the  weapons  belonging  to  the  flesh,  but 
with  those  which  were  Divine  and  sufficiently  mighty  to  overcome 
everything  contrary  to  God,  and  to  bring  all  into  obedience. — The 
apostle  here  passes  from  the  idea  of  what  is  sinful  in  cd(^^  which  is 
most  prominent  in  ver.  2,  to  that  of  weakness,  and  describes  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  God,  as  not  only  defending  himself,  but  at- 
tacking the  strongholds  {dxvpdfiaTa)  of  the  wicked.  (Kara  QeSv  should 
be  contrasted  with  Kara  adpfca,  but  instead  of  this  the  idea  of  power 
is  immediately  held  to  view,  and  this  by  tw  ecw  is  referred  to  Goi 
I  cannot  take  the  dative  with  Billioth  as  "  for  God,"  but  "  before 
God,"  i.  e.,  according  to  his  will  and  judgment,  in  which  Winer 
concurs.  See  Gr.  §  31. 4.)  What  he  desires  to  express  by  the  term 
strongholds  is  further  shewn  by  ver.  6.  He  mentions  the  Xoyutfiov^ 
Kcu  ndv  v^cjfia  iTiOdpofievov  Kara  rijg  yvcjae<i)g  tov  Qeov,  retzsonings,  and 
every  high  thing,  etc.,  as  to  be  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  At  which  he  employs  nav  vorffia  in  the  same 
sense  as  before  Xoyiafwv^.  The  condition  in  which  such  high,  proud 
Xayiaiioi  or  vorjiMra  prevail,  is  called  irapaKorlj  and  is  opposed  to  the 
{firoKoij,  which  Paul  desires  to  call  forth.  If  we  now  inquire  what 
the  apostle  intends  to  indicate,  by  these  expressions,  it  is  undoubtedly 
apparent,  according  to  ver.  7,  that  he  designs  especially  to  reprove 
that  seeming  wisdom  of  the  sect  of  Christ  which  leads  them  haugh- 
tily to  exalt  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
Christ  represented  by  the  apostle,  and  to  claim  for  themselves  the 
prerogatives  of  true  Christians.  The  theoretical  and  practical  ele- 
ments may  not  be  separated  in  this  view,  for  both  necessarily  pene- 
trate each  other ;  theoretical  conceit  can  never  remain  free  from 
practical  consequences.  As  to  the  employment  of  this  passage  in 
proof  of  the  incompetency  of  human  wisdom  to  pass  sentence  in 
matters  of  faith,  it  must  be  conceded  unquestionably  to  the  oppos- 
ers  of  this  application  of  it,  that  the  lofty  things  exalting  themselves 
against  the  knowletige  of  Clirisi  may  be  conceited  thoughts  in  gen- 
eral ;  yet  it  may  not  be  denied  that  the  apostle's  first  and  chief  idea 
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regarded  a  false  gnosis  (as  described  in  1  Cor.  i.  iii)  which  resists 
the  true  knowledge,  and  lays  claim  to  reception  as  the  real  and 
genuine  Christianity.  It  is  evidently  the  design  of  the  apostle  (see 
Coram,  on  1  Cor.  i.  iii.)  to  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
founding of  false  with  true  Christian  knowledge  lies  in  the  fact, 
that,  instead  of  seeking  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
explores  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Being,  man  trusts  to  his  own 
wisdom.  The  present  passage,  therefore,  can  be  understood  with  entire 
correctness  only  when  we  allow  that  it  proves  that  Paul  considered 
reason  incapable  of  producing  the  truths  of  the  gospel  out  of  its  own 
resources,  but  that  we  were  rather  to  receive  these  truths  in  obedience 
of  faith,  and  permit  ourselves  by  no  arts  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
simplicity  of  Christ  (xi.  3).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  extend  the 
contents  of  this  passage  to  the  point  that  wisdom  is  also  incapable 
of  receiving  and  inwardly  understanding  the  truths  offered,  is  in  de- 
cided contradiction  with  the  frequent  assertion  of  the  apostle,  that 
man  is  not  wanting  in  the  organ  necessary  to  receive  and  perceive 
the  Divine  things  revealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  (see  Rom.  i.  19) ; 
he  is  simply  not  to  desire  to  become  his  own  oracle,  his  own  God. 
(The  Srav  nki]p<jjd^  vfuov  tJ  vTraKorj  of  ver.  6,  is  striking  ;  it  would 
seem,  namely,  that  when  the  obedience  of  all  is  perfected,  there 
would  remain  no  more  disobedient  to  punish.  But  Paul  only  desires 
thereby  to  express  the  necessity  for  a  separation  of  the  elements  still 
existing  in  Corinth,  so  that  the  sense  is :  ^- 1  am  prepared  to  punish 
(viz.,  by  excommunication)  all  who  shall  continue  disobedient  at  the 
period  that  obedience  shall  have  perfected  itself  in  you,  who  form 
the  true  church.") 

Ver.  7. — ^From  this  point  the  apostle  addresses  his  opponents  in  a 
more  direct  manner,  and  in  the  el  ng  ninoiOev  ^avr^  Xpitnov  elvai,  if 
any  one  trusteth  to  himaelfthat  he  is  Christ's,  alludes  primarily  to  the 
sect  of  Christ,  who  laid  especial  claims  for  themselves  to  being  Christ's, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul  no  less  vindicates  to  himself.  Baur, 
however  (Tubing.  Zeitsch.  1831,  pt.  iv.,  p.  99),  correctly  denies  that 
the  present  passage  bears  reference  to  the  faction  of  Christ  alone. 
The  apostle  seems  rather  to  be  maintaining  his  authority  against 
his  antagonists  generally,  who  boasted  of  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  Paul  intended  to  include  in  the  reproof  directed  against 
the  sect  of  Christ,  all  his  adversaries  whose  pride  leads  them  to  the 
assumption  that  they  alone  were  the  true  Christians.  This  charac- 
teristic appeared  most  strongly  in  those  properly  styled  ol  tov  Xpia- 
Tov :  it  is  against  this  class,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  especially 
directs  his  attack,  and  he  employs  an  expression  which  refers  primarily 
to  them. — The  understanding  of  this  passage  has  been  rendered  un- 
commonly difficult  by  translating  rd  Kara  n^oacjirov  pkerrere,  as,  "  Do 
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ye  look  on  things  after  the  outward  appearance  ?'*  Billroth  has 
already,  following  Amhrose,  taken  the  words  correctly  as  implying, 
•*  Behold,  I  pray  you,  what  is  so  clearly  evident,"  making  PXenert 
imperative.  With  this  agrees  perfectly  what  follows,  which  con- 
tains an  appeal  to  the  simple  sense  of  the  Corinthians,  that  he  (the 
apostle)  should  assuredly  be  considered  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  that 
his  labours  abundantly  demonstrate  him  as  such.  (At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  verse  the  word  Xpiarov  is  wanting  in  so  many  authorized 
Codd.  that  it  has  been  expunged  by  all  the  best  critics.) 

Ver.  8. — Paul  now  conceives  his  relation  to  Christ  more  defi- 
nitely as  his  apostolical  office  which  bestows  upon  him  a  spiritual 
power.  If  he  have  boasted  somewhat  of  this  authority,  he  is  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  it,  for  it  id  in  order  to  their  edification,  and  not 
to  their  injury.  Here  we  are  to  supply  the  idea,  "  But  the  boast- 
ing of  your  adversaries  is  productive  of  your  destruction.'*  (The 
construction  involves  an  anticipation  of  the  idea,  since  elg  oU<}6ofiTjv 
Kal  ovK  elg  Kodalpeaiv  vfuov  is  immediately  connected  with  KavxqotDitai^ 
while,  according  to  the  sense  it  should  have  been  ovk  aloxw^oofuu, 
iyevsTO  yap,  ic.  r,  X, — The  idv  re  yap  koI  irepiaaorepov  rt  Kavxfiodmai  only 
implies,  "  If  I  have  somewhat  abundantly  boasted  myself,"  and  not, 
"  If  I  would  yet  more  abundantly  boast  myself,") 

Vers.  9-11. — To  attach  ver.  9  to  ver.  8,  as  proposed  by  Billroth 
and  Lachmann,  appears  to  me  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
thought.  Ver,  11  evidently  contains  a  refiitation  of  the  assertion 
relative  to  the  object  of  his  epistles,  which  ver.  10  attributes  to  his 
adversaries.  Billroth's  mode  of  connecting  ver.  9  with  ver.  8  is  in 
the  highest  degree  constrained  ;  it  is  thus,  '^  I  say  this  to  you  (that 
I  have  received  my  authority  for  your  edification)  that  it  may  not 
appear  that  I  desire  to  terrify  you  by  my  letters."  But  such  a 
statement  could  by  no  means  remove  this  appearance;  the  senti- 
ment of  ver.  11  only  can  perfectly  remove  it.  What  I  am  in  my 
letters,  Paul  would  say,  I  am  in  my  personal  presence  ;  the  severity 
in  my  letters  is  the  severity  of  my  entire  nature.  (In  ver.  9  the 
connecting  the  (i)^  av  with  the  infinitive  instead  of  the  optative,  cre- 
ates a  difficulty.  Billroth  supposes  an  ellipsis  by  way  of  facilitating 
the  connexion  of  verses  8  and  9  ;  Bretschneider  even  reads  C^adv, 
quasi.  We  must,,  with  Winer  [Gr.  §  42,  6],  regard  it  as  irregularly 
employed  for  £i>g  av  iiapotiolfu. — ^In  ver.  10  Lachmann  reads  <t>aai  for 
^(t/,  which  is  certainly  a  correction  to  render  the  text  easier.  The 
singular  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  definite  individual,  but  must 
be  taken  impersonally.  See  Winer's  Gr.  §  58,  9. — Whether  the 
words  ^J  napovaia  rov  adjfuiTog  dadevrjg,  the  bodily  presence  weakj  may 
include  a  reference  to  any  weakness  of  bodily  constitution  is  a  ques- 
tion ;  still  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  weakness  which  in 
the  present  and  following  chapters  of  the  epistle,  is  mentioned  by 
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the  apoBlle  in  contrast  to  the  mighty  power  of  Gk)d  in  him,  may  also 
bear  a  corporeal  reference.) 

Ver.  12. — The  first  words  of  this  verse  establish  the  idea  which 
immediately  precedes.  "  Such  people  may  believe  of  me,  that, 
being  present,  I  shall  appear  like  my  letters ;  for  I  cannot  per^ 
suade  myself  to  place  myself  on  a  level  with  those  who  commend 
themselves,  i.  e.,  I  will  not,  as  my  cwiversaries,  praise  myself ;  yet  they 
may  be  assured  that,  when  present,  I  shall  not  spare."  {'EyKpivcu 
and  ovyKplvou,  are  certainly  not  synonymous,  although,  according  to 
the  connexion,  very  closely  allied  ;  the  former  signifies  "  to  reckon 
in  a  number,"  the  latter  "  to  place  together,  or  compare  with  some 
one." — ToAfxav  has,  as  in  Bom.  v.  7 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  the  signification  of 
wtstinerej  "  to  be  able  to  prevail  upon  one's-self.")  But  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  verse  is  uncommonly  difficult,  and  has  claimed 
much  particular  consideration  from  annotators.  Fritzsche  particu-^ 
larly  has  treated  the  passage  with  acuteness  (Diss.  ii.  page  88,  seq.), 
and  Billroth  has  followed  him.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  convince  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  furnished 
by  these  learned  men  ;  Emmerling's  view  seems  to  me  rather  to  de- 
serve the  preference,*  of  which  Fritzsche  himself  says  :  "  Emmer- 
IlDgius  eo  me  deduxit,  ut  judicio  meo  in  hoc  difficili  loco  psene 
diffiderem."  The  view  taken  by  Fritzsche  and  Billroth  is  this: 
they  erase  the  words  ov  awiovatv  •  ^^Zf  <Je,  and  connect  ver.  12  with 
ver.  13  in  the  following  manner :  "  But  inasmuch  as  we  measure 
ourselves  by  ourselves  (i.  c,  our  value  by  the  measure  of  our  real 
performances,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  imaginary  ones,  as  others 
do),  and  compare  ourselves  with  ourselves,  we  by  no  means  boast 
cursives  without  a  measure,  but  according  to  the  measure  which 
God  himself  has  given  unto  us."  Here,  however,  the  first  ground 
of  doubt  is  that  the  erasure  of  ov  avviovmv  •  tJjucZ^  6e  is  merely  an  act 
of  necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  explain  the  usual  reading  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  True,  Fritzsche  has  adduced  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  interpolation  of  the  words  in  question  was  in  some 
degree  probable,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  wanting  in  the 
original  text.  But  the  critical  authorities  render  them  so  certain, 
that  even  Lachmann  has  not  ventured  to  omit  them.  Only  D.F.G. 
leave  out  the  four  words ;  some  of  less  weight  barely  the  words  oi) 
tjvviovacv.  This  omission  is  manifestly  to  be  explained  only  by  their 
internal  difficulty,  for  who  could  have  inserted  them  in  the  text  if 
they  were  originally  wanting  ?  So  also  correctly  judges  Reiche  in 
the  Programm  already  quoted  at  2  Cor.  v.  3.  But  again,  the 
meaning  of  ver.  12,  in  its  connexion  with  ver.  13,  is  indeed  thus 
apparent,  but  a  new  difficulty  arises  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  verses. 
For  it  is  not  very  clear,  if  so  intimate  a  connexion  takes  place  be- 
*  See  the  third  £:ccursas  of  £uimerliDg>  Commentaiy. 
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tween  the  veraes,  how  the  apostle  arrives  at  the  uirpov  rov  Kav6vo^^ 
mectsure  of  the  rtUcj  which  God  had  distributed  to  him,  and  to 
which  no  aUiisiou  had  been  made  in  the  foregoing  passage.  The 
contrast  in  which  ver.  13  is  placed  with  ver.  12,  by  ij^f  <Je,  greatly 
fiicilitates  the  assumption  of  the  transition  to  a  new  subject.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  usual  text  is  capable  of  a 
satis&ctoiy  elucidation.  As  already  observed,  Emmerling's  expla- 
nation of  the  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  present  a  correct  mean- 
ing ;  he  considers  the  ov  awcovatv  as  a  participle,  belonging  to 
iavToXg^  and  which  the  apostle  applies  to  himself  as  from  his  adver- 
saries, so  that  Paul  contrasts  himself  in  the  words  dAAd  avroi  k.  t.  A., 
with  his  opponents  in  the  following  manner  :  '^  We  cannot  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  compare  ourselves  with  thos?  who  commend 
themselves,  but  we  rather  measure  ourselves  entirely  by  ourselves 
(i.  e.,  as  may  be  gathered  from  ver.  18,  by  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  in  charge  to  us,  by  Christ's  will  in  us),  and  compare  ourselves 
with  ourselves,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  our  antagonists,  are  unwise. 
But  we  are  not  unwise ;  we  do  not  boast  without  measure,  but,"  etc., 
etc.  The  i^lg  6i  thus  agrees  perfectly  ;  it  forms,  indeed,  no  antith- 
esis with  dkXd  Kol  K.  r.  A.,  but  with  the  judgment  of  the  antagonists 
of  Paul,  which  is  contained  in  the  ov  owiovaiv.  BiUroth's  remark, 
that  we  cannot  perceive  for  what  reason  Paul  should  here  consider 
himself  unwise  in  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries,  is  incomprehensible. 
£mmerling  has  already  appealed  to  chap.  xi.  12,  in  which  the  same 
occurs  ;  and  when  Billroth  remarks  upon  this,  that  Paul  then  does 
it,  inasmuch  as  he  praises  himself,  but  in  the  present  passage  he  di- 
rectly states  that  he  does  not  boast  without  measure,  he  appears  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  apostle  is  here  representing  the 
accusations  of  his  adversaries  as  ridiculous  and  self-contradictoiy. 
There  remains,  therefore,  but  the  one  objection,  that  the  article  is 
required  before  ov  avviovaiv:  but  as  lavTol^  precedes,  rolq  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  by  the  transcribers,  the  more  so,  as,  mis- 
understanding the  difficult  passage,  they  may  not  have  taken 
Gwiovaiv  for  the  participle.  This,  at  all  events,  is  afar  more  lenient 
proceeding  than  expunging  the  words  ov  avvLovaiv  ^fmg  6e,  and 
moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  understanding  of 
what  follows. 

Vers.  18-16. — By  a  very  peculiar  turn  the  apostle  passes  over  in 
an  unexpected  manner  to  a  subject  altogether  new,  for  which  reasou 
it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  separation  of  ver.  13  from  ver.  12  by 
means  of  the  ^fiel^  di,  and  not  to  obliterate  it.  Paul  had  hitherto 
only  repelled  the  general  charges  of  his  adversaries  that  he  assumed 
a  high  tone  throughout  his  epistles,  but  now  he  comes  to  the  special 
point,  of -which  the  slightest  notice  had  not  yetoccuired  in  either  of 
the  epistles,  that  ho  had  not  iutruded  himself  into  u  field  of  labour 
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not  hig  own  ;  but  that  Corinth,  and  not  Corinth  alone,  but  all  the 
sorrounding  territory,  had  been  appointed  him  by  God,  as  the  pro- 
vince which  he  was  to  fill  with  the  tidings  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
expression //rr^Iv,  measure  (ver.  12),  with  which  in  ver.  13  theeZf  rd 
dfitrpa  is  connected,  Paul  so  passes  over  to  this  point,  as  to  contract 
the  general  idea  of  measuring  into  the  more  special  one  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  his  appointed  sphere  of  activity.  We  may  here  inquire, 
what  can  have  given  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  enter  upon  this  point 
precisely  at  this  place  ?  If  Baur  rather  strongly  expresses  himself 
to  the  effect  that  the  adversaries  of  Paul  appear  to  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  proper  founders  of  the  apostolic  church  (see  work 
already  quoted,  p.  101),  it  yet  cannot  be  denied  that  assertions 
of  his  adversaries  vindicating  Corinth  as  their  province,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  apostle.  This  claim  would  only  have  been  made 
with  some  show  of  justice  if  they  themselves  had  been  engaged  in 
the  work  in  Corinth  be/ore  the  apostle  ;  for  according  to  the  agree- 
ment mentioned  in  Gal.  iL  9,  Paul  had,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine will  (Acts  xxii  21)  received  the  Gentile  world  as  his  appointed 
sphere  of  labour.  We  therefore  cannot  perceive  how  his  adversa- 
ries could  upbraid  him  for  preaching  the  gospel  in  Corinth.  But  if, 
at  the  time  Paul  first  appeared  there,  they  were  already  engaged  in 
the  work,  they  might  undoubtedly  do  this  with  a  show  of  right. 
But  as  Christians  were  already  to  be  found  in  Rome  when  Paul  ap- 
peared there  in  person,  and  notwithstanding  the  rule  laid  down  for 
him  (Bom.  xv.  20)  he  nevertheless  preached  there,  the  same  thing 
might  also  have  occurred  in  Corinth,  no  apostle  having  hitherto  ap- 
})eared  there,  and  moreover,  the  persons  labouring  there  being  by 
no  means  orthodox  teachers,  but  seeking  rather  their  own  honour 
than  that  of  God.  To  which  party  these  persons  belonged,  who 
were  labouring  in  Corinth  before  the  apostle,  cannot  be  discov- 
ered from  the  text  before  us.  (In  ver.  13  lurpov  rov  Kavovo^  is  not 
pleonastic  ;  the  Kavo}v  is  rather  the  measure,  the  scale,  whilst  fitrpop 
is  the  deduction  from  it.  The  following  fiirpov  might  indeed  bo 
omitted,  but  it  is  repeated  in  order  to  represent  wilh  more  sharp- 
ness the  itpuc^aOai  dxpt' ««  v^v,  to  come  even  as  far  as  you^  as  some- 
thing ordained  and  commanded  by  God. — In  ver.  14  vnepeKreivio 
is  significant — it  is  found  throughout  the  New  Testament  only  in 
this  passage,  "  to  stretch  one's-self  beyond  the  appointed  limits." — 
Tiie  G>g  ^q  l<piicvovfji€voi  is  to  be  underatood  '*  who  should  not  have 
come,"  to  wit,  according  to  the  view  and  assertion  of  the  antagonists. 
—In  ver.  15  iv  vfilv  is  to  be  connected  with  what  precedes,  as  Cal- 
vin has  already  correctly  stated,  although  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  vfujjv  might  furnish  occasion  for  joining  it  to  fieyakwOijvcu, 
The  principal  aim  of  the  apostle  was  to  prove  that  this  mission  ex- 
tended far  beyond  Corinth,  and  that  he  consequently  only  awaited 
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the  perfecting  of  their  faith,  in  order  to  proceed  fiirther,  and  beai 
the  gospel  to  others. — In  ver.  16  rd  imepi/ceiva  sc.  jwep^y,  regions  be- 
yond, lands  beyond  the  sea,  viz.,  Italy  and  the  more  remote  Spain. 
See  Rom.  xv.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — The  apostle  now  concludes  his  subject  with  the 
utterance  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  entire  discourse,  that  all 
glory  is  the  Lord's  (because  all  power  and  all  blessing  are  his),  for 
which  reason  he  alone  can  commend  man,  i.  e.,  can  approve  him  to. 
the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  the  truth.  (Concerning  ver.  17  see  on 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Cor.  i.  31.) 


§  10.  The  True  Apostles. 
(xi.  1-88.) 

In  order  to  lead  the  Corinthians  who  were  in  danger  of  permit- 
ting themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  pure  gospel  by  deceivers, 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
apostles,  Paul  is  compelled  to  remind  them  of  his  disinterestedness, 
his  sufferings  and  conflicts;  whilst  those  who  &lsely  represented 
themselves  as  preachers  of  righteousness  sought  only  their  own  pro- 
fit, and  exacted  gifts  from  the  church  ;  he  at  the  same  time  taking 
occasion  to  observe,  that  he  regarded  himself  in  no  degree  inferior  in 
those  prerogatives  which  they  claimed  for  themselves. 

Ver.  1. — Taking  into  consideration  that  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes (ver.  17),  the  dtppoavvrjj  folly,  whereby  the  apostle  designates 
his  statements  concerning  himself,  can  be  referred  only  to  the  senti- 
ment of  his  opponents.  The  whole  passage  hereby  acquires  an 
ironical  tinge,  and  a  tendency  towards  reproach.  Paul  considers  his 
readers  as  entering  into  the  views  of  his  antagonists,  and  entreats 
them  from  this  view  to  permit  him  to  continue  a  little  foolish.  A 
comparison  with  his  adversaries  in  the  sense  put  forth  by  Baur  (see 
work  already  quoted,  p.  101),  viz.,  "  ye  endure  them,  bear  therefore 
with  me,"  cannot  be  acknowledged,  as  Billroth  justly  remarks,  be- 
cause in  that  case  kcu  ifiov  would  have  been  employed  by  the  apos- 
tle in  order  more  strongly  to  indicate  its  contrasted  application  to 
himself.  (On  d(t>ekov  see  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  The  reading  of  the  text.  rec. 
^eixeaOe  yields  decidedly  to  dvelxeaOe  :  on  the  contraiy,  the  dative 
T$  d^oavvn  presents  in  its  construction  considerable  difficulty,  and 
we  should,  with  Riickert,  sanctioned  by  B.D.E.,  prefer  the  usual 
reading  rt  Tq^  dippoavvri^,) 

.Vers.  2,  3. — Paul  alleges  his  sincerity  of  purpose  with  regard  to 
their  welfare  as  the  ground  upon  which  he  claims  their  forbearance; 
he  desires  to  keep  them  free  from  every  temptation,  although  he  ap- 
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prf^hends  that  they  may  have  already  permitted  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  In  describing 
this  state  of  parity,  the  apostle  employs  an  image  drawn  from  mar- 
riage, but  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  seems  to  consider  himself  in 
the  position  of  one  who  selects  the  bride,  and  presents  her  in  purity 
to  the  bridegroom.  It  is  only  thus  that  dpfid^etrdcu  gains  exact  sig- 
lificance ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  suit/'  as  by  the  LXX.  in 
Prov.  xix.  14  ;  napaorrjacu  may  however  be  referred  to  the  Paroiisia 
as  the  marriage  festival  of  the  Lamb.  So  Billroth,  with  entire  cor- 
rectness. The  M  dvdpl  finally  signifies  that  she  can  be  no  other 
man's  without  adultery.  In  this,  the  foreign  influences  are  reproved 
(ver,  4)  to  which  the  Corinthians  had  yielded  themselves.  Paul  de- 
scribes this  as  ipOapTJvcu  ra  v^fmra  dnb  ttj^  d'TrXorrfrog  el^  XptaroVy  their 
minds  being  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  This 
simplicity  (dTrXorrig)  corresponds  with  the  before-mentioned  purity 
(dyvdn/f);  it  denotes  the  centering  of  the  elements  of  moral  life  to 
one  point,  the  person  Christ,  just  as  every  thought  of  the  bride  is 
devoted  to  the  beloved.  The  contrast  is  6iil»vxiaj  which  according  to 
1  Cor  i  3  is  here  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  false  Gnosis 
(ver.  6);  for  this  had  even  seduced  the  Corinthians  from  that  sim- 
ple faith  which  Paul  had  inculcated.  This  sin  is  likened  by  the 
apostle  to  the  fall  of  Eve,  who  was  betrayed  through  the  subtilty 
of  the  serpent.  We  are  justified  in  concluding  from  this  mention  of 
the  Fall,  that  Paul  regards  it  as  the  history  of  an  actual  occurrence  ; 
but  of  the  way  in  which  he  explains  it,  nothing  can  be  learnt  from 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  The  previous  image  of  the 
pure  virgin  led  him  to  the  mention  of  Eve ;  under  other  circum- 
stances he  would  have  mentioned  Adam,  as  in  Bom.  v.  12,  scq. 

Ver.  4. — The  apostle  justifies  his  extreme  anxiety  for  the  Co- 
rinthans  by  declaring  that  he  considered  them  so  little  grounded  in 
the  faith,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  them  over  to  another  form 
of  belief  were  they  tempted.  The  only  correct  explanation  of  this 
verse  is  decidedly  the  one  in  which  6  i^dfievog^  he  that  comethj  is  ex- 
plained of  false  teachers  generally  (the  article  being  used  only  be- 
cause the  false  teacher  is  conceived  concretely.  See  Winer's  Gr.,  § 
18,  8).  Any  definite  personage  is  not  to  be  assumed.  The  expres- 
sions Tf^ovv  dkXov^  iTvsvfia  ^repov,  evayyikiov  treQoVj  imply  only  heret- 
ical interpretations  of  scriptural  truth.  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
eay,  Ye  might  be  gained  over  to  another  entirely  different  form 
of  religion,  but  only,  Ye  might  permit  the  correct  fiiith  which  I 
have  delivered  unto  you  to  become  deformed  by  the  admixture  of 
&lse  doctrine  through  unsound  teachers.  Paul  addresses  the  Gala- 
tians  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Gal.  i.  9.)  True,  indeed,  Chris- 
tianity disfigured  in  its  fundamental  doctrines,  is  no  longer  Chris- 
tianity ;  hence  Paul  exclaims  to  the  Galatiaus,  "  Ye  have  lost 
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Christ  I"  It  does  not  however  appear  that  it  had  yet  proceeded  to 
such  lengths  in  Corinth.  (At  the  conclusion  of  the  verse  I  prefer 
the  reading  dv^xeoSe^  with  Billroth  and  Lachmann.  Paul  then  de* 
Clares  with  decided  certainty,  "If  the  deceiver  comes,  ye  allow 
yourselves  to  be  well  pleased  with  him  ;"  &v  could  certainly  not  weU 
be  omitted  with  dveix^o^s  or  ifveixeaSe,) 

Vers.  6,  6.— The  connexion  is  to  be  restored  in  the  following 
manner :  If  the  deceiver  comes,  ye  receive  him  well,  and  ye  afford 
already  a  hearing  to  the  &lse  apostles.  Now  to  these  stand  I  in  no 
degree  inferior  ;  and  granting  that  I  might  be  deficient  in  the  words 
of  worldly  wisdom  (1  Cor.  ii.  13),  yet  assuredly  not  in  tme  knowl- 
edge. Yet,  pursues  the  apostle,  correcting  himself,  I  have  been 
ever  manifest  before  you  in  all  things  ;  ye  are  acquainted  with  my 
entire  proceeding,  wherefore  should  I  again  display  it  before  you  ? 
Lachmann  and  Billroth  have  preferred  the  reading  ^vepwacvrec, 
which  would  require  to  be  referred  to  the  7v<2kT*f  which  Paul  had 
pronounced  against  them.  But  the  passive  form  appears  to  me 
unquestionably  deserving  of  preference  ;  for  it  aloi^e  furnishes  an 
easy  and  unconstrained  transition  to  what  follows  ;  Paul  describes 
himself  not  in  his  position  as  teacher,  but  in  his  outward  relation  to 
the  church  (ver.  6).  *Ev  ndai  cannot  on  account  of  the  following  etf 
ifjLog  be  referred  to  persons,  but  only  to  things  ;  iv  navri  therefore  is 
best  explained  of  time.  Finally,  we  recognize  clearly  in  the  el  de 
ical  ISicoTT]^  TG>  Aoyo),  and  if  also  I  am  rude  in  speech^  an  accusa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  {frtepUav  dnocrokoi  and  their  adherents  im- 
plied, which  undeniably  points  to  a  more  learned  culture  in  them. 
But  this  expression  does  not  refer  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  (as 
•  might  be  inferred  from  Gral.  ii.  9,  where  they  are  styled  ol  doKovvrec 
OTvkoL  elvai,  those  accounted  as  pillars);  it  is  rather  clear  from  ver. 
13  that  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  false  teachers  themselves* 
(The  form  vnepUav  is  found  again  only  in  Eustathius.  The  apostle 
in  his  animated  description  frequently  employs  compounds  words, 
and  specially  so  those  compounded  vrith  imep,) 

Vers.  7-9. — Pursuing  Us  strain  of  irony,  the  apostle  reminds  the 
Corinthians  of  the  strictness  with  which  he  had  persisted  in  accept- 
ing nothing  from  any  one,  for  his  worldly  maintenance,  and  enquires 
"  whether  in  this  respect  he  had  committed  any  offence."  The 
apostle  finally  states  of  himself  that  he  had  received  contributions 
from  other  churches,  especially  from  Macedonia  (probably  identical 
with  that  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  15,  16),  which  explains  the  asser- 
tions in  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  seq.  But  from  the  Corinthians  he  was  justified 
in  receiving  absolutely  nothing,  because  their  feeling  was  not  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  siocere  in  the  matter.  His  antagonists  among 
them  would  have  put  a  far  worse  construction  upon  his  acceptance, 
than  upon  his  refusal    In  ver.  7  Iva  vfielg  v^^Tire  is  to  be  taken 
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merely  as  antithesis  to  iavkijaa :  they  were  exalted,  and  treated 
nobly,  as  being  in  no  degree  burthened  ;  the  expression  is  also  ironi- 
cal.— The  «ai  of  ver.  8  is  to  be  understood  emphatically,  "although 
suffering  want." — KaravapKdofmi  generally  means  "  to  be  stiffened, 
torpid,"  The  active  form  only  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  this  epistle.  [See  xii.  IS,  14.]  The  LXX.  frequently  employ  the 
simple.  It  has  in  this  passage  the  signification  of  "  to  burden,  to 
oppress,"  to  make  one,  as  it  wore,  stiff  or  faint.) 

Vers.  10-12.— The  present  passage  undeniably  proves  how  very 
important  this  matter  was  regarded  by  the  apostle.  (See  at  1  Cor. 
ix.  6,  seq.)  He  protests  that  none  shall  rob  him  of  this  boast,  t.  e., 
he  will  absolutely  accept  nothing  from  them,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  hatred  or  wrath,  but  from  love,  for  the  sake  of  those  adversaries 
whom  he  desires  to  render  conscious  of  their  false  and  insincere  con- 
duct. (In  ver.  10  the  sentence  hnv  dk/jOeia  Xpiorov  iv  kfioi  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  form  of  oath,  "  as  truly  as  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in 
me,"  t.  €.,  as  truly  as  I  am  a  Christian  ! — ^Qam,}  signifies  primarily 
*^  stop  up"  [Rom,  iii.  19],  then,  "  withdraw,  rob."  EZc  k^e  for  ^/xot 
is  striking.  It  is  to  be  explained  from  the  idea  of  hostility,  which 
is  implied  in  tppayrjijeTai. — ^On  icXifia,  see  Rom.  xv.  23. — In  ver.  11, 
diari  scU.  tovto  ^^w. — Kai  noLfja<»)  intimates  the  steadfastness  of  the 
determination,  as  ical  rtifyrjacj  in  ver.  9. — In  ver.  12  tva  iv  w  /tav^wv- 
r(u  K.  r.  A.  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  It  may  be  inquired  if  this  tva 
is  to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate  with  the  previous  one,  or  dependent 
on  d(t>o(jfi7Jv  ?  The  first  does  not  appear  probable,  because  had  Paul 
intended  an  antithesis  between  Ikko-^  and  «at;;t^vTae,  he  would  have 
marked  it  more  distinctly  by  adding  iyw  and  avroL  Also  the  tCjv 
6eX6vt(m)v  dcpogiiTJv  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  what  follows 
is  to  describe  more  closely  the  kind  of  the  d^popfirj.  But  again  the 
supposition  that  the  second  Iva  is  co-ordinate  with  the  first  yields  no 
satis£Etctory  meaning  [we  must  then  conclude  that  a  negative  has 
fallen  out],  as  ver.  20  decidedly  shews  that  they  were  not  able  to 
boast  of  the  same  forbearance  which  Paul  had  exhibited.^  The 
words  are  pertinent  only  as  expressing  the  simple  wish  of  the  an- 
tagonists. To  these  it  was  in  a  high  degree  offensive  that  Paul  should 
persist  in  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  made  them  ashamed ; 
they  wished  therefore  to  divert  him  from  it,  that  he  might  have  no 
advantage  over  them,  but  be  found  the  same  as  they.  The  ev  ^ 
KavxCnnai,  wherein  they  glory ^  is  however  to  be  understood  of  their 
asserting  the  right  of  receiving  money  to  be  a  subject  of  boasting, 
and  an  apostolic  prerogative,  as  is  plain  from  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  seq.   The 

*  Billroth  translates:  "In  order  that  wherein  they  especially  boaat  themselves  (ac- 
cepting no  monqr))  they  may  be  found  {prdy  •  like  myself."  But  here  it  is  e:itu*ely  for 
gotten  that,  according  to  ver.  20,  tlicy  not  only  acoei'ted  money,  but  proved  themselves 
bijfhlj  exacting  tonrards  the  cburclics;  we  also  see  no  authority  Ibr  interpolating  the  only. 
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entire  passage  has  therefore  an  ironical  tinge,  in  this  manner, ''  How- 
ever strongly  they  oppose  me,  they  would  gladly  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  permitting  me  to  participate  in  their  boasting,  and  compel 
me  to  accept  of  a  subsistence  at  the  hands  of  the  church ;  but 
this  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  own  shame,  and 
depriving  me  of  my  just  feme  ;  therefore  they  shall  not  succeed  in 
their  desire  V) 

Vers,  18-15. — ^Paul  now  unsparingly  removes  the  mask,  and  pre- 
sents these  persons  in  their  true  light  as  false  apostles,  proving  them* 
selves  servants  of  Satan,  and,  like  their  master,  ever  conducting 
themselves  with  hypocrisy.  A  just  punishment  therefore  awaita 
them  1  These  are  evidently  none  other  than  the  v-nepXUn^  dTroaroXot 
of  ver.  5,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  that  the  genuine  apostles  can  be 
signified  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  these 
hypocrites  (whose  sect  is  not  further  defined)  may  have  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  true  apostles,  precisely  as  the  false  teachers 
mentioned  in  Gal.  ii,  12.  The  expressions  moreover  are  very  strong, 
and  bring  to  mind  the  yevvTJfiaTa  ix^dvcov  which  our  Saviour  applied 
to  the  Pharisees  (Mattb.  xxiii.  3S).  Had  they  been  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  Paul  would  undoubtedly  have  commanded  their 
excommunication  ;  but  we  can  only  regard  them  as  intruding 
usurpers,  who  had  created  a  party  to  themselves  in  Ctorinth,  and 
from  whose  evil  influence  Paul  sought  to  free  those  who  had  joined 
them. — Whether  the  apostle,  by  the  expression  ^  caravan  ^teraaxr^jui-* 
r/ffcTiM  tig  dyyeXov  <t)Gyr6g,  Satan  is  transformed,  etc.,  alludes  to  a 
ietinite  fact,  the  history  of  the  temptation,  for  example,  is  not  to  be 
iiscovered  with  certainty.  However  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
avTog  yap  points  to  a  matter  known  to  the  readers. 

Vers.  16-18. — After  Paul  had  thus  openly  and  clearly  expressed 
his  conviction  concerning  the  false  teachers,  he  returns  to  himself 
and  his  position,  resuming  the  idea  of  ver.  1.  These  men  had 
brought  him  into  the  disagreeable  position  of  being  compelled  to  treat 
of  hi  njself,  his  rights  and  privileges.  But  while  doing  this,  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  guard  his  readers  against  considering  it  as  right  in  it- 
self, and  worthy  of  approval ;  he  therefore  describes  it  as  an  ov  Kara 
icvQtoVy,  dkkd  Kard  rrfv  cdpKa,  not  after  the  Lord,  but  after  the  flesh,  to 
which  he  was  impelled  by  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries,  in  ordei 
to  free  them  (the  Corinthians)  from  their  injurious  influence. — In  ver. 
10  the  apostle  plays  with  the  idea  ^^pwv.  In  the  first  pkce,  he  prays 
them  hot  to  consider  him  such  becaust^  he  boasts  himself  (folly  be- 
longs to  those  who  really  do  it  from  vanity);  nevertheless  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  obedient  unto  him,  still  they  might  receive  him,al- 
though  merely  as  d(ppiov,  as  they  did  those  high-minded  persons,  that 
he  might  thus  boast  himself  a  little.  These  last  words  then  convey 
with  delicate  irony  the  reproach  that  they  had  su£fered  the  &1sq 
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apostles  so  to  exalt  themselves.  (In  ver.  16  we  are  with  k^v  to  as- 
sume  an  inversion  :  it  should  properly  be  de^cujOe  /^,  k^v  d>g  dtppova. — 
In  ver.  17,  the  a»f  iv  dfpgoavvxf  proves  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend 
to  assert  that  he  really  speaks  foolishly,  but  that  his  discourse  may 
present  such  an  appearance.  In  ver.  18,  he  speaks  more  fully  of  the 
occasion  of  his  assuming  so  apparently  an  offensive  line  of  conduct. 
— Concerning  the  expression  iv  ravrxi  vnoardaei  Hj^  KavxTJoetogy  see  the 
remarks  on  ix.  4  It  is  also  here  best  understood  as  ^^  matter,  sub- 
ject."— ^In  ver.  18  the  Kara  t^  adpica  is  referable  not  merely  to  na- 
tional descent,  as  exhibited  in  ver.  22,  but  to  all  external  privileges, 
and  also  such  as  are  enumerated  in  ver.  23,  seq.  The  article  here  is 
unusual,  but  by  no  means  inapposite ;  the  antithesis  is  Kara  rb 
nvevfjta^  to  which  in  this  passage  Kara  Kvpiov  stands  parallel,  and  for 
which  Kara  rbv  Kvpiov  might  be  employed.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — Paul  heightens  still  further  the  ironical  tone  of  the 
discourse,  and  styles  the  Corinthians  <pp6vifwiy  who  willingly  tolerated 
the  dfffpovec  :  to  this  is  appended  a  description  of  the  corruption  of 
the  false  apostles  drawn  in  the  strongest  colours.  Desire  of  dominion 
and  covetousness  are  the  prominent  vices  which  the  apostle  exposes 
in  them.  To  the  particular  party  to  which  these  false  teachers  be- 
longed, the  passage  furnishes  no  clue ;  the  faults  reproved  are  of  a 
purely  moral  nature,  and  such  as  might  exist  among  persons  of  any 
party.  (In  ver.  20,  according"  to  xii.  16,  iL^fioc  is  to  be  supplied  to 
Aofi^dvct :  "  if  one  take  entire  possession  of  you,") 

Ver.  21. — This  endurance  of  unworthy  treatment  from  the 
heterodox  teachers  is  blamed  by  Paul,  who  shews  that  it  sanctions 
the  insinuation  that  he  had  proved  himself  weak  (t.  6.,  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  prerogatives  as  those  in  which  they  prided  themselves), 
whilst  he  nevertheless  could  exhibit  as  well-founded  a  claim  as  any 
other  could  pretend  to.  The  Kara  drifuap  Aeyw  k.  t.  X.  has  doubtless 
been  well  explained  by  Billroth.  It  is  usually  understood  of  Paul 
himself  in  the  sense  of  "  I  confess  to  my  shame  that  I  have  proved 
nlyself  too  weak  towards  such  usurpations."  But  then  rrpb^  drLiiiav 
would  have  been  employed,  and  besides  under  this  view  the  ^  ap- 
pears entirely  pleonastic.  The  reference  is  rather  to  the  Corinthians, 
'^  I  say  this  to  your  shame."  The  &g  then  represents  that  which 
succeeds  as  the  opinion  of  the  Corinthians  concerning  Paul.  The 
enumeration  of  all  his  privileges  which  follows  is  employed  as  a 
refutation  of  this  opinion,  and  this  he  styles  a  roAjuav,  being  bold,  in 
opposition  to  the  above-mentioned  daSevelv^  being  weak. 

Ver.  22. — The  principal  prerogative  claimed  by  Paul,  and  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  boast  as  well  as'  his  adversaries,  was  that  he 
belonged  to  Clod's  people  ;  not  only  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  Gk)d  (for  the  proBelytes  in  this  respect  were  eqmil),  but  that 
being  born  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  he  was  included  in 
Vol.  IV.--31 
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the  blessings  promised  to  that  people.  Billroth  erroneously  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  thriee  synonyms ;  but  the  expression  kfipatoi 
is  evidently  further  defined  by  iLaparjXirai^  and  the  latter  again  by  the 
anipfia  'Afipadfij  in  which  the  idea  of  being  an  inheritor  of  the  promise 
is  especially  manifested. — Impartiality  here  compels  us  to  admit  that 
Baur's  hypothesis  appears  supported  by  this  passage.  We  have  no 
intimation  that  Paul  here  solely  attacks  the  followers  of  Peter,  as 
seemed  to  us  the  case  in  iii.  4,  seq.;  he  seems  rather  to  include 
at  least  also  the  sect  of  Christy  and  yet  he  permits  his  oppo- 
'  nents  to  appeal  generally  to  their  Jewish  extraction,  which  accord- 
ing to  our  own  hypothesis  concerning  that  party  would  not  be 
applicable  to  them.  (See  Introd.  §  1.)  Nevertheless  the  far  more 
important  difficulty  is  presented  by  Baur's  view,  that  the  contents 
of  the  entire  first  epistle  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Jewish  charac- 
ter of  this  sect.  For  should  we  even  suppose  that  the  reference  to 
false  Gnosis  may  apply  to  such  Judaizing  false  teachers  as  (like  those 
opposed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians)  concerned  themselves  with 
theosophist  speculations  (this  characteristic  is  not  expressly  attri- 
buted to  them  by  Baur),  there  nevertheless  does  not  occur  in  history 
a  single  trace  of  the  fact,  that  Judaists  had  been  seduced  into  that 
false  liberty  which  the  apostle  reproves  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  which  we  may  take 
for  granted  could  be  found  only  among  the  Gentile  Christians.  And 
.  as'x.  7  does  not  indicate  the  sect  of  Christ  alone,  but  rebukes  all  his 
antagonists  genemlly,  as,  further,  the  individual  parties  in  Corinth 
are  not  distinguished  throughout  the  entire  discussion  in  chs.  x. — 
xii.,  I  am  persuaded  that  Paul  for  this  reason  here  gave  prominence 
to  that  Jewish  descent  to  which  the  followers  of  Peter  particularly 
appealed,  because  among  the  party  of  Christ  nothing  was  to  be  found 
which  could  be  regarded  as  an  external  hereditary  prerogative.  The 
sect  of  Christ  and  of  Peter  had  pursued  the  controversy  against  Paul 
in  concert ;  consequently  the  apostle  might  defend  himself  against 
them  both  at  once,  and  yet  give  prominence  to  a  single  point  which 
had  relation  only  to  one  party. 

Vers.  23-27. — In  a  long  series  of  descriptions  such  as  occur  in  vi. 
4,  seq.,  the  apostle  then  enumerates  the  sufferings  and  necessities  en- 
dured  in  his  apostolic  calling,  which  by  their  number  and  variety 
bear  witness  to  the  magnitude  of  his  labours.  It  is  not  without  an 
object  that  Paul  exposes  in  v.  24  and  26,  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Jews,  for  he  doubtless  thereby  intended  to  im- 
press upon  them,  that  iu  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  of  Jewish 
descent  was  not  so  especial  a  subject  of  glorying.  This  passage 
proves,  finally,  how  little  we  really  know  of  the  life  of  the  apostle, 
for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  conveys  almost  no  information  concern- 
ing all  these  perils.    See  concerning  this  subject  Clemens  Bomanus 
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(Bpifit.  ad  Cor.  l  5)  where  a  similar  recapitulation  may  be  found. 
(In  yer.  23  rrapcuppov&v  XaXt^  is  doubtless  stronger  than  hf  d<ppoavvxf 
Acyw  of  ver.  21.  I  cannot  however  attribute  to  the  expression  the 
meaning  Billroth  does,  who  thinks  it  signifies  :  *^  I  speak  foolishly, 
for  I  glory  in  the  sufferings  which  it  is  my  duty  to  take  upon  my- 
self '/*  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  the  naf)€ut)povCJv  AaAa>  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  views  of  his  antagonists,  "  Ye  will  regard  my  boasting 
as  foolish." — The  conjecture  of  v7r€p^;^;a>  is  not  intrinsically  objection- 
able, yet,  as  the  more  difficult  form,  {msp  h/6  is  to  be  preferred.  'Ttt^ 
is  here  employed  adverbially,  and  is  the  only  example  of  the  sort 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  [See  Winer's  Grr.  §  50,  7,  Anm. 
2]. — The  forty  stripes  mentioned  in  ver.  24  are  according  to  Deut. 
XXV.  3.  JosephuB  relates  that  they  were  accustomed  to  remit  one 
(Arch  iv.  8.]— Of  the  beating  with  rods  and  stoning,  examples  ar^ 
to  be  found  in  Acts  xvi,  22,  xiv.  19.  Hitherto  absolutely  no  in- 
stance of  shipwreck  occurs. — In  ver.  26  the  vvxOrjfAepov  iv  tw  Pv6(^ 
nenocrj£a  doubtless  implies  the  buffeting  on  the  waves  after  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel. — Uoieiv  applied  to  time,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,     [See  Acts  xv.  33,  xviii.  28,  xx  8b] 

Vers.  28-33. — To  these  extraordinary  perils,  Paul  still  adds 
the  continued  cares  and  labours  of  his  charge,  so  that  if  he  de- 
sired to  boast  himself,  he  would  undoubtedly  glory  in  his  weak- 
ness, \vhich  necessarily  leads  him,  in  explanation  of  his  efficient 
agency,  to  the  power  of  God,  which  must  be  mighty  in  him.  (See 
xii.  9.)  The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  appeals  to  God  for  the  truth 
of  his  account,  and  mentions,  finally,  by  way  of  supplement,  the 
first  danger  he  encountered  in  his  apostolic  course.  (In  ver.  28 
rd  ixapeKTo^y  scil,  yEv6^JLEva^  "  the  things  occurring  yet  besides." 
Lachmann  has  erased  the  comma  after  napeKrS^,  making  the  ^ 
tmavaraai^  fjurtj,  "the  daily  assaults  of  men  upon  me,"  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  connexion  must  yield  to  that  which,  with  Gries- 
bach,  retains  the  comma  after  napeKTS^.  The  things  still  besides 
occurring,  must  evidently  be  regarded  as  different  from  those  hith- 
erto described,  and  he  only  mentions  two,  the  imavoTaacg,  assault, 
and  the  fiipi^va^  care^  out  of  many  other  sources,  of  discomfort. — 
Billroth  gives  an  entirely  mistaken  explanation  of  ver.  29 :  "  Who 
is  weak,  that  I  do  not  condescend  to  his  weakness  [viz.,  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  him  offence]  ?  who  suffers  an  offence,  that  I  do  not 
thereby  feel  myself  offended,  and  burn  to  free  him  from  the  offence, 
and  to  reprove  him  who  occasions  the  displeasure?"  The  whole 
context  decidedly  contains  nothing  which  can  be  construed  to  refer 
to  condescending  to  the  weakness  of  others.  Emmerling  takes  a 
more  correct  view  of  this  passage,  when  he  makes  dodevelv,  aicavdc^ 
U^eaScu,  nvpovaSai  refer  to  the  before-mentioned  sufferings.  A  slight 
difficulty  is  alone  created  by  aicavdcLkl^eaOcu,  but  every  endurance  is. 
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in  a  moral  sense,  a  temptation,  and  may  as  such  give  offence.  The 
sense  is  then  this  :  ^^  Who  suffers,  if  I  do  not  suffer  ?  who  is  tempt- 
ed, if  I  do  not  bum  in  the  fire  of  temptation  ?  i.  e.,  I  suffer,  more 
than  all  others ;  but  of  this  I  am  so  little  ashamed,  that  I  glory  in 
it,  as  I  must  needs  glory/'  In  ver.  31  the  adjuration  is  best  referred 
to  all  that  precedes ;  the  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Damascus 
is  only  mentioned  by  way  of  supplement,  as  the  first  persecution 
which  Paul  had  to  endure  [see  Acts  ix.  24]. — ^Billroth  has  admira- 
bly explained  the  tautology  in  ver.  32,  iv  ^ofiaoic^  iippovpei  ti)v  Ao- 
iMdKfivCiv  7t6Xiv  by  regarding  the  tv  Mfjuiaic&  as  elliptical  ^  so  that 
the  meaning  is,  likewise  in  Damascus  I  suffered  the  like ; — the 
Ethnarch  guarded  the  city  of  the  Danoascenes,  etc.  Still  it  is  a 
question  if  iv  CMfiaoic^  may  not  signify  the  territoiy  of  Damascus. — 
Concerning  the  occurrence  itself,  see  particulars  at  Acts  ix.  24. 
What  is  here  attributed  to  the  Ethnarch  himself  [^idacu  fie  ^eAxav] 
is  there  said  of  the  Jews  whom  he  desired  to  please.  Josephus  re- 
lates the  wars  of  King  Aretas  [Ant.  xviiL  7],  during  which  it  ia 
probable  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Damascus  by  his  troops  oc- 
curred. The  title  Idvdpxng  probably  implied  here  a  military  com- 
mander, the  commandant  of  Damascus.  Elsewhere  it  likewise 
indicates  civil  authorities.  See  1  Mace.  xiv.  47,  xv.  1. — ^In  ver.  8S 
ico^  is  to  be  considered  adversative,  ^^  But  I  was  let  down  in  a  basket 
through  a  window,  by  the  wall.") 


§  11.  The  Tbanob. 
(xii.  1-21.) 

The  outward  sufferings  hitherto  related  could  only  be  indi- 
rectly a  subject  of  boasting  to  the  apostle,  that  is  to  say,  so  &r  as 
they  are  a  powerful  witness  for  the  magnitude  of  his  labours.  But 
Paul  now  adduces  as  direct  proof  of  the  grace  of  Glod  which  was 
with'  him,  the  mighty  visions  and  revelations  which  he  had  received. 
In  order,  however,  that  he  may  not  exalt  himself  from  this  cause,  he 
declares  that  God  had  appointed  him  particular  sufferings ;  there- 
fore he  loves  rather  to  glory  in  his  weakness,  for  in  the  weak  God  is 
mighty.  The  apostle  then  concludes  by  declaring  himself  to  be  no 
less  an  apostle  than  those  arrogant  usurpers  ;  God  had  accredited 
him  as  a  true  apostle  in  Corinth,  and  the  sincerest  love  towards  the 
church  there  filled  bis  hept,  which  led  him  to  wish  that  upon  his 
approaching  arrival  among  them  he  should  find  them  in  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind. 

Ver.  1. — Commencing  with  an  admonition  against  boasting,  the 
apostle  passes  to  that  witness  which  a  man  can  never  bear  to  him* 
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self,  bat  by  which  the  Lord  rather  extols  and  commends  those  who 
are  his  own  (x.  18),  viz.,  to  visions  and  revelations.  The  two  expres- 
sions  are  to  be  thus  distinguished  :  in  the  dnraolaj  vision,  the  com- 
munication from  on  high  may  be  considered  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
addressed  to  the  sight,  so  that  something  is  imparted  by  images,  as 
in  Acts  X.  The  dnoKoXvipig,  revelcUion,  on  the  contrary,  is.  an  unfig- 
orative  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  human.  The 
two  forms  may  be  united,  nay,  are  usually  found  together,  yet  always 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  predominates. 
The  circumstance  which  the  apostle  proceeds  immediately  to  detail, 
appears  from  ver.  4  to  bear  rather  the  form  of  an  dnoKdkwptg,  (Al- 
though Fritzsche  and  Billroth  decide  in  favour  of  Kavx&adcu  6e,  it 
yet  cannot  be  commended,  because  it  has  only  the  Codex  D.  in  its 
fevour,  and  even  this  hesitates  between  di  and  dd,  whilst  tcavxaaSai 
del  is  authorised  by  B.E.F,G.  Meanwhile  the  following  ov  avfupepov 
fiev,  kXevao^iQi  61  jcaU  elg^  k.  t.  A.,  is  so  evidently  a  corre9tion  to  relieve 
a  difficulty,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  prefer  the  usual  reading  tcav- 
XdadoL  dr^.  The  glorying  in  himself  is  brought  into  antithesis  with 
the  glorying  that  proceeds  from  Q-od.) 

Vers.  2-4. — That  Paul's  not  explicitly  naming  himself  as  the  per-  • 
son  to  whom  the  following  gracious  disclosures  were  imparted,  belongs 
merely  to  the  form  of  representation,  is  universally  admitted,  and 
is  incontestibly  proved  by  ver.  7,  seq.  It  likewise  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  this  event  is  not  identical  with  the  appearance 
vouchsafed  to  the  apostle  when  journeying  towards  Damascus.  In  the 
latter,  Christ's  appearing  was  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  apos- 
tle, and  convincing  him  of  his  sin,  whilst  the  former  was  intended 
to  reward  his  fidelity  and  strengthen  his  faith.  The  fourteen  years 
likewise  which  the  apostle  states  to  have  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rence, would  not  chronologically  adjust  themselves  to  it^  (See  the 
Chronological  Table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Intcod.  to  the  Acts.) 
We  can,  therefore,  only  examine  more  closely  the  incident  itself, 
without  being  in  a  position  to  elicit  anything  further  concerning 
the  place  or  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place.  We  must  first 
observe  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Paul  twice  circumstantially  asserts, 
that  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  knew  not 
With  this  stands  connected  the  dpnd^adai,  snatckedy  seized,  which 
he  affirms  6f  himself,  and  by  which  is  customarily  understood  his 
being  transported  by  a  sudden,  violeiit  power,  4;o  another  sphere  of 
existence.  (See  Acts  viiL  39  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17 ;  Bev.  xiL  5.)  These 
points  of  information  clearly  characterize  the  event  as  an  Itcaraaig^ 

*  The  6Y4nt,  however,  oocuired  soon  after  the  conversioii  of  Paul.  Had  he  had 
recently  aiiy  similar  experiences,  he  would  doubtless  have  referred  to  them.  But  for  other 
reasons,  also,  ll  does  not  Appear  probable  to  me  (see  the  following  observations)  that  ia 
later  life  Paul  was  visited  by  siniUar  revelations 
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trance f  on  which  compare  the  observations  at  Acts  x,  9.  The  apostle's 
bamao  consciousness  was  depressed,  and  his  Divine  consciousness 
powerfully  enhanced  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.*  It  may 
also  have  really  happened  in  this  occurrence  that  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  the  body  by  the  soul  took  place,  which,  as  with  witche8,t 
so  also  it^would  seem,  we  must  assume  with  somnambulists.  But 
in  these  the  condition  is  evil  and  dangerous  ;  with  the  apostle,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  experience,  wrought  through  the  Divine  Spirit,  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  endowment  of  grace,  such  as  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  blessed  in  de^th.  Nexty  Paul  states  the  place  to  which 
he  was  snatched  away.  ^That  we  are  to  assume  a  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  third  heaven  and  Paradise  (as  IrensBus,  Clemens  Alex^ 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  also  Bengel,  maintain),  is  incapable  of  proof; 
both  expressions  indicate  presumably  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say, 
the  most  exalted  region  of  light,  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
Vor  although  the  Omnipresent  is  equally  near  to  all  beings,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  beings  cannot  be  said  to  be  equally  near  to  him. 
We  have,  hence,  likewise,  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  several  heavens  is  to  be  attributed  to  popular  Jewish 
superstition,  for  the  same  allusion  occurs  also  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  (see  Eph.  iv.  10).  The  rabbinical  view  of  seven  heavens 
certainly  derives  no  confirmation  from  the  New  Testament  (see  Eis- 
ennienger's  Entd.  Judenth.^  voL  i.,  p.  460),  but  the  distinction  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  Paradise  (same  work,  voL  ii.,  p.  296,  seq.,  318  ; 
see  also  the  remarks  on  Luke  xvi.  24)  is  not  unsupported,  but  rathei 
entirely  corresponds  with  biblical  doctrine.  The  latter  represents 
t|fiat  blissful  portion  of  Sheol  which,  in  Luke  xvi,,  is  called  Abra- 
ham's lK>som  ;  the  former  is  synonymous  with  the  heavenly  temple 
(Heb.  vi.  19,  ix.  11  ;  Rev.  iii.  12,  vi.  9),  or  the  throne,  the  right  hand 
of  God.  Lastly,  Paul  indicates  his  experiences  in  Paradise.  In 
that  paradisiacal  sea  of  light  he  received'  wondrous  impressions, 

*  Such  a  proceeding  with  referenue  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  all  the  moro  striking,  as^ 
according  to  1  Cor.  xiv ,  self-consciousness  was  very  strongly  developed  in  bim,  so  that 
bo  could  exercise  speciallj  the  gift  of  Trpo^^revetv.  Probablj  in  the  later  period  of  bis 
life  the  apostle  was  less  subject  to  such  trances.  According  to  the  principle  that  the 
prophet  should  have  dominion  over  the  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  a  condition  which  bor- 
dered on  the  loss  of  consciousness,  could  but  rarely  occur  among  those  fiu*  advanced. 

f  The  proceedings  against  witches,  psychologically  so  remarkable,  have  yet  to  be 
fundamentally  examined.  The  Count  von  Lamberg  has  recently  (NOmberg,  1835)  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  communication  Concerning  the  proceedings  m.  Bamberg.  From 
the  perfect  agreement  of  afi  the  witnesses  in  these  proceedings  wo  have  no  choice  left  ua 
but  to  regard  such  exhibitions  as  epidemic  creations  of  the  imagination  (the  great  number 
of  which  presents  a  difficulty,  there  being  in  Bamberg  alone,  between  1624  and  1630, 7Sft 
processes  against  witches),  or  to  consider  that  the  defendants  believed  themselves  to  have 
committed  the  offences  in  spirit  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  (i.  e^  in  an  ecstacy).  Tbe 
ftuholy  ever  Boeks  to  assume  the  form  of  that  wlJch  is  sacred ;  the  phenomena  of  the 
former,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  may  be  employed  as  analogy  fior  tbft 
latter. 
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which  he  describes  as  perceptions  through  the  medium  of  hearing. 
He  communicates  nothing  further  concerning  them,  because,  as  a 
human  being,  he  feels  himself  incapably  of  it  The  harmonious  in- 
teraction of  purely  spiritual  intuitions  can  never  receive  expression 
through  the  language  of  man,  which  conceives  but  superficially  and  in 
fragments.  We  are  not  to  suppose  any  prohibition  to  communicate 
what  he  received,  for  the  ovk  i^bv  dvSptHmu)  hiXfjoai  forbids  the  sup- 
position. These  words  are  not  to  be  translated  "  it  may  not  be  ut- 
tered to  a  man,"  for  Paul  was  a  man,  and  it  was  nevertheless  said 
to  him  ;  but  "  a  man  has  not  the  power  to  express  it." — ^It  has  been 
already  signified  in  the  Introduction  (§  1)  in  what  manner  Baur  em- 
ploys these  communications  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  concerning  the 
sect  of  Christ.  (See  work  quoted,  p.  105.)  His  opinion  is,  that  Paul 
intended  thereby  to  confute  the  disparaging  view  of  his  antagonists, 
who  attributed  an  unseemly  value  to  the  fact  of  having  personally 
known  Christ ;  in  opposition  to  this  he  desires  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  gospel  may  be  propagated  even  in  the  way  of  a  purely  in- 
ward experience.  Now  the  learned  man  referred  to,  by  no  means  holds 
that  the  occurrence  here  narrated  is  identical  with  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  Acts  ix.,  whereby  the  apostle  gained  access  to  Christ 
and  his  church,  and  nevertheless  he  asserts  his  conviction,  that  by 
this  account  of  a  transporting  into  the  invisible  world  Paul  intended 
to  oppose  a  more  spiritual  view  to  the  Jewish  materialist  opinions. 
In  addition  to  the  arguments  to  the  contrary,  which  we  have  already 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  reader  (Introd.  §  1),  this  opinion 
appears  to  me  especially  untenable,  because,  with  such  an  end  in 
view  it  would  have  proved  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  apostle  to 
relate  an  occasion  on  which  he  had  seen  the  Lord  himself,  or,  in  re- 
spect to  this,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  beheld  Christ 
in  his  glory.  But  this  is  not  done,  neither  is  there  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  reference  of  the  event  to  his  adversaries,  but  the 
question  rather  merely  regards  boasting  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
context,  it  is  solely  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  narrates  the 
present  circumstance  in  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  with  him,  and  also  to  legitimate  his  claim  to  be  a  true  apostle  by 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  grace  conferred  upon  him. 

Vers.  5,  6. — ^Proceeding  as  if  speaking  of  a  stranger,  and  yet 
perfectly  identifying  himself  with  the  individual  who  experienced 
what  is  stated,  the  apostle  continues  with  reference  to  ver.  1,  "  he 
would  only  glory  in  his  infirmities  (as  enumerated  in  chap.  xL\ 
and  not  of  himself,  i.  e.,  his  privileges ;  he  would  only  boast  of 
them  in  others.  Were  he,  however,  desirous  of  doing  it,  he  had 
well-founded  pretensions,  for  he  stated  what  was  true  ;  but  he  for- 
bore, because  he  did  not  desire  that  any  should  esteem  him  more 
highly  than  he  should  be  proved  to  merit." — The  turn  which  Bill- 
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roth  gives  to  ver.  5  is  entirely  incorrect :  "  I  will  only  glory  in  my- 
self in  80  far  as  I  am  not  myself,  not  this  Paul,  but  live  in  Cbrisf 
As  to  any  distinction  between  bis  old  and  new  man,  it  is  absolutelj 
not  brought  hereunder  discussion ;  the  -dnep  rov  toiovtov  icavxrjoofuu^ 
on  behalf  of  stitch  an  one  will  I  glory ^  applies  solely  to  the  fact  that 
Paul  had  described  the  vision  as  occurring  to  another. — ^The  ovk  tao- 
Mu  cup^v,  I  shall  not  he  afool^  of  ver.  6,  appears  to  form  a  contra- 
diction to  XL  1,  21,  23,  xii.  11.  But  Emmerling  has  already  cor- 
rectly shewn  that  the  gloryiug  is,  in  these  passages,  ironically 
described  as  dtf>poavv7f^  viz.,  in  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries  ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  boasting  of  his  opponents  is  reproved  :  "  They 
glory  in  externals  in  a  foolish  manner  ;  I  could  boast  myself  in  a 
right  manner  of  essential  things  if  I  were  so  minded."  (In  the  ^ 
ditovet  ri  if  knov  of  ver.  6,  a  twofold  construction  seems  blended  to- 
gether ;  that  is  to  say,  the  apostle  apparently  intended,  besides  the 
7/  inovu,  to  write  d  ri  oKovei^  but  united  the  two  in  a  single  clause. — 
Lachmann's  punctuation  of  these  verses  is  entirely  peculiar.  From 
idv  yap  deXrjou) — tf  ifuw  he  includes  all  within  brackets,  and  the  leo* 
TQ  imepPoX^  rCjv  dnaicahthlf&jjv  is  connected  with  dadeveiaig  [fwv  be- 
ing omitted].  Whether  he  may  have  been  impelled  to  the  ^choice 
of  this  construction  by  critical  reasons  I  am  ignorant ;  but  it  deci- 
dedly does  not  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  passage.) 

Ver.  7. — The  apostle  now  drops  the  form  of  description  hitherto 
employed,  by  which  he  had  represented  the  revelation  as  being 
.  made  to  another,  and  continues  to  say  that  the  Grod  who  had  so 
highly  exalted  him  by  this  extraordinary  grace  had  also  deeply  hum- 
bled him,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  exalting  himself  too 
highly.  We  must  decline  any  statement  as  to  wherein  the  atcoXo^ 
T^  aapKi  consisted.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
sufferings  connected  with  his  apostolic  labours^  in  general  can  be 
solely  alluded  to,  for  these  were  detailed  fully  in  chap,  xi.,  while  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  has  special  reference  to  the  revelations  related. 
We  are  also  as  little  justified  in  supposing  it  implies  some  spiritual 
temptation  ;  for  t$  aapKi  is  employed  in  describing  it.  It  is  most 
likely  that  it  indicates  some  kind  of  heavy,  depressing,  bodily  suf- 
fering, which  may  have  specially  exhibited  itself  in  violent  parox- 
ysms, as  expressed  in  the  KoXa^i^eoBaij  hiiffeted.  As  in  the  Old 
Testament  Job's  corporeal  sufferings  were  occasioned  by  Satan,  so 
Paul  likewise  attributes  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  author  of  all 
evil,  although  the  Lord  God  is  able  in  the  case  of  his  own  people  to 
turn  the  enemy's  assaults  to  the  advantage  of  their  soul.  It  must 
however  be  admitted,  that  we  nowhere  else  discover  a  trace  of  the 

♦  This  view,  which  Fritzsche  again  defonda,  derives  considerable  plausibility  from  ver. 
10,  with  the  assertion  <5i'i'0//«c  fiov  tv  licBevetg.  rcXetrm  in  ver.  9 ;  but  the  distinct  rate 
torn  of  the  dKoAoVf  to  tlie  revelations^  appears  still  to  render  it  untenaUo. 
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apoBtle*s  having  shffered  from  sickness  of  any  kind  ;  and  even  when 
Paul  recounts  all  his  sufferings  and  trials^  sickness  is  not  enumerated 
with  them.  We  might  hencQ  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
I>  v><;sion  signifies  a  temptation  to  sin,  but  which  the  t$  aapKt  marks 
expressly  as  assuming  a  carnal  form.  (licSXtAJf^  a  stdkcy  a  thorn^ 
aicoXuni^u}^  to  impale.  See  the  LXX.  in  Num.  xxxiii  65  ;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  24  ;  Hos.  ii.  6. — In  dyyeXog  aardv  Fritzsche  is  undoubtedly 
perfectly  right  in  the  understanding  aardv  as  genitive  ;  it  is  in  ap- 
position to  ait6X(npy  the  suffering  itself  is  styled  figuratively  an  angel 
of  Satan,  because  it  is  sent  to  him  from  Satan,  through  one  of  his 
demons.  If  Satan  himself  had  been  intended,  the  article  would  not 
have  been  wanting.  KoAo^tfo)  ==  vTromafw,  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  "  to  treat  rudely,  outrageously.''  It  is  possible 
that  the  suffering  which  Paul  alludes  to,  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
incapacitating  him  for  a  time  from  his  work,  and  this  condition 
(with  which  was  probably  united  a  sense  of  inward  abandonment), 
the  apostle  styles  a  KoXa/pi^todat, — The  second  Iva  fi^  xmepai^fuu  is 
certainly  wanting  in  the  best  critical  authorities  ;  but  the  omission 
of  the  words  is  as  easy  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  addition  of  them 
is  inexplicable,  if  they  were  not  genuine.  It  therefore  appears  ad- 
visable to  retain  them  in  the  text.) 

Vers.  8-10. — ^His  human  feeling  led  the  apostle  to  entreat  to  bei 
freed  from  this  affliction  ;  but  the  answer  to  this  was,  that  precisely 
this  was  necessary  to  his  perfecting ;  that  the  strength  of  self- 
dependence  must  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  God  may  be  able  to 
work  in  man  ;  he  may  therefore  without  undue  feeling  rest  satisfied 
in  the  conscious  possession  of  grace.  For  this  causer,  continues  Paul, 
he  glories  most  willingly  in  his  weakness,  for  experience  has  corro- 
borated the  fact,  that  when  he  is  weak  in  himself  he  is  strong  in  the 
Lord.  In  close  analogy  it  is  said  even  ;in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
God  dwells  with  those  who  are  broken  and  humble  of  heart ;  but  is 
far  from  the  haughty. — The  passage  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stood to  apply  to  the  apostle  alone,  nor  are  we  to  refer  to  him  exclu- 
sively the  clause  ^  dvvofdc  \iov  kv  dadevel^  reXelrcu^  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness;^  it  is  rather  a  general  truth,  specially 
applied  to  the  apostle,  that  it  may  enter  into  his  living  experi- 
ence. The  natural  power  of  man  cannot  exist  beside  the  Divine 
power  ;  if  the  inward  life  is  to  flourish,  self-dependence,  the  natural 
life,  must  be  broken  ;  the  passive  element  must  prevail,  that  God's 
power  may  be  actively  exercised  therein.  See  at  Matth.  x.  39.  (In 
ver.  8  there  is  no  ground  for  understanding  tqI^  of  an  indefinite 
number. — Calvin's  explanation  of  the  dpKel  aoi  i}  ;t^*?  /*^  ^^  ver.  9, 
which  Billroth  has  adopted,  is  wholly  erroneous.    Both  regard  x^^ 

*  I  prefer  with  LacbmanD  the  reading  TeXelrai  to  the  more  usual  reXno^rai:  tho  fbr* 
mer  \b  aaoctioDed  bjr  A,B.D.F.G. 
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as  signifying  not  the  grace  of  God,  but  metonymically  the  help  of 
God.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Paul  entreated  for,  and  which  was 
refused  him.  The  sense  is  rather  as  follows  :  "  Be  steadfast  in  the 
knowledge  of  my  gracious  intention,  even  if  thou  perceivest  no  con- 
scious action  of  grace  ;  for  my  strength  in  its  efficacy  perfects  the 
weakening  of  the  natural  life."  The  hTioK7iv6<M)  is  very  expressive  ; 
an  allusion  to  the  Shechinah  is  evident  in  it  [see  on  John  i.  14], 
because  every  believer  should  be  a  copy  of  his  Lord,  Christ,  so  that 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  make  their  abode  in  him,  inhabit  him  as  a 
temple  [see  the  Comm.  on  John  xiv.  23.]) 

Vers.  11,  12. — Returning  to  his  former  strain  of  irony,  Paul  re- 
marks (see  on  xii.  6),  that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  misled 
like  the  false  teachers,  to  boast  himself  foolishly ;  that  it  should 
not  have  been  necessary,  for  they  themselves  (the  Corinthians)  ought 
to  have  undertaken  his  commendation,  being  well  aware  that  he  was 
in  no  degree  less  than  the  haughty  apostles  ;  God  had  sufficiently 
accredited  him  as  an  apostle  among  them.  (In  yer.  12  ju^  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  suppressed  following  clause  with  de,  as  Billroth  cor- 
rectly remarks,  "  but  even  otherwise  ye  can  relate  nothing  else  of 
me." — Xrifiela  is  first  employed  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehending 
in  it  all  and  every  means  of  authentication  ;  then  more  specially,  of 
a  single  species  of  the  same.  [See  the  observations  on  Matth.  viii. 
1.] — The  ^v  ndaxi  vnofjibv^  is  not  altogether  easy.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  doubted  that  it  is  to  be  connected  with  nareipydaBTjj  and  not  with 
that  which  follows  ;  but  for  what  cause  does  Paul  state  precisely 
here  that  his  signs  have  been  wrought  in  all  patience  ?  It  appears 
to  me  probable  that  this  involves  a  reproach  to  the  Corinthians, 
who,  notwithstanding  such  signs,  have,  nevertheless,  shewn  them- 
selves undecided  as  to  his  apostolic  authority.  In  this  aspect  of 
aflkirs  Paul  intends  to  say,  that  he  had  with  patient  waiting  let  his 
light  shine  among  them,  secure  of  the  final  victory.  Finally,  this 
passage  clearly  enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  apostle  considered  the 
gift  of  working  miracles  as  indispensable  a  requisite  of  an  apostle,  as 
it  had  been  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.) 

Vers.  13-15. — Paul  demands  of  the  Corinthians,  with  reproving 
irony,  in  what  respect  they  were  inferior  to  any  other  church  ?  Only 
in  this,  that  he  had  not  proved  burdensome  to  them,  but  had  en- 
tirely maintained  himself  without  their  aid  ;  this  wrong  they  must 
indeed  forgive  him.  Indeed  he  intended  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
same  manner  on  his  next  approaching  visit  to  them,  for  he  sought 
not  their  goods  and  possessions,  but  themselves ;  he  would  rather 
lay  up  for  them  as  his  beloved  children,  nay  offer  all  for  them,  even 
his  life,  although  he  be  in  turn  less  beloved.  It  is  very  evident 
throughout  this  masterly  passage,  whose  spirited  turn  displays  at  the 
same  time  the  deepest  feeling,  for  what  cause  the  apostle  deemed  it 
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BO  important  to  reject  decidedly  all  ofifers  of  support.  His  adversa- 
ries sought  their  own  advantage,  and  at  least  improved  their  posi- 
tion by  means  of  the  gifts  which  they  received ;  Paul's  own  practice 
was  entirely  the  reverse  of  this,  whereby  he  naturally  aroused  the 
hatred  of  those  worldly-minded  persons,  because  his  life  tacitly  re- 
proved their  proceedings.  (In  ver.  18  Billroth  correctly  assigns  to 
imip  the  meaning  of  "  beyond  in  a  downward  direction"  =  it^ra. — 
In  ver.  14  rplrov  was  formerly  connected  with  troipu^  ^^w,  and  not 
with  kXduv,  But  it  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introduction 
[§  2],  that  in  this  passage,  and  likewise  in  xiii.  1,  it  is  an  actual 
third  coming  which  is  signified,  and  not  alone  a  third  decision  on 
the  subject.  For  it  would  evidently  be  very  inapposite  to  state  how 
frequently  the  determination  had  been  arrived  at,  whilst  the  rplrcv 
can  with  great  propriety  bear  a  reference  to  the  presence  itself.  It 
consists  perfectly  with  the  whole  train  of  argumentation  that  Paul 
should  declare,  that  what  he  had  already  twice  done,  he  was  pre* 
pared  to  repeat  upon  his  third  appearance  among  them. — ^In  ver.  15 
the  transition  to  another  idea  in  the  danavdv  is  only  apparent.  The 
dijaavpl^eiv  implies  indeed  to  collect  treasure,  da-rravdv  to  give  up  the 
possession,  to  spend.  But  yielding  up  his  powers  for  the  advantage 
of  believers,  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  acquiring  for  them.  Paul 
proceeds  yet  further  in  the  iKdwnavTfiriaopm^  in  which  is  signified  the 
sacrifice  of  life  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  parallel 
with  Rom.  ix.  3.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  draws  attention  again  to  the  abominable  ac- 
cusations disseminated  by  the  shameless  antagonists,  among  which 
he  alludes  especially  to  the  charge  of  catching  the  Corinthians  with 
guile,  t.  e.,  according  to  the  connexion,  of  having  appropriated  to 
himself  money  received  firom  them,  in  putting  the  question,  by  whom 
had  he  perchance  made  a  gain  of  them  ?  How  Titus  and  the 
brother  who  accompanied  him  had  conducted  themselves,  was  well 
known  to  themselves  1  (The  16th  verse  is  to  be  understood  as  an 
observation  of  the  Corinthians  :  "  Ye  confess  that  I  have  not  bur- 
thened  you,  nevertheless  ye  say  [t.  e.,  the  opponents,  and  all  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  them]  I  have  caught  you 
with  guile.'' — In  ver.  17  is  to  be  supplied,  "  I  have  myself  certainly 
never  received  money  from  you  ;  have  I,  perchance  defrauded  you  by 
means  of  a  messenger  ?  The  iiri  riva  <iv — 6C  avrov  stands  for  /*^  dia 
rivoi;  ^KELvcjv^  ovg.  At  ver.  18,  Billroth  correctly  observes  that  the 
allusion  here  cannot  be  to  the  journey  of  Titus,  which  is  mentioned 
in  viii.  16,  as  this  had  not  yet  taken  place  [probably  Titus  himself 
delivered  this  epistle]  but  is  rather  to  the  earlier  residence  of  this 
apostolic  assistant  in  Corinth,  which  is  adverted  to  in  viiL  6.  Upon 
this  occasion  Titus  had  only  prepared  the  way  for  a  collection,  re- 
ceiving no  money  himself;  the  fiTJri  hrkeoveKTTjaev  ifi&g  is  accordingly 
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to  be  understood  as^  ^*  can  he  perchance  have  overreached  yoa  f 
Was  he  not  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  disinterestedness  as 
myself  ?  Have  we  not  walked  together  in  the  same  steps  [as  fol- 
lowers of  Christ]?'') 

Vers.  19-21. — In  conclusion,  Paul  again  remarks  that  he  speaks 
not  all  this  to  his  own  commendation,  but  entirely  to  their  edifica- 
tion. For  he  feared  that  upon  his  approaching  coming  among  them^ 
he  might  not  find  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  such  as  he  could  desire^ 
and  might  hence  appear  severe  and  not  tender  towards  them.  (See 
on  1  Cor.  iv.  21.)  This  possibility  he  desired  effectually  to  remove  ; 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  again  humbled  by  the  aspect  of  affairs 
among  them,  or  by  his  coming  again  to  occasion  sorrow  to  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  all  therefore  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  were  to  repent! 
— In  this  passage  also  the  ndXiv  (ver.  21),  as  already  remarked  in  the 
Introduction,  §  2,  refers  to  a  ijisit  of  Paul  in  Corinth  aside  from  that 
first  residence  there,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church ;  for 
on  this  first  occasion  he  had  experienced  no  cause  for  humiliation  ; 
his  preaching  had  been  attended  with  even  unusual  success.  (In 
ver.  19,  it  seems  to  me  more  forcible  to  consider  the  irdXiv  doKetre 
«.  r.  A.  as  a  question  than  as  explanatory. — The  usual  text  punc- 
tuates after  XaXovfieVj  but  it  is  better  united  with  rode  navra  k.  t.  A. 
in  one  clause. — It  cannot*,  perhaps  be  alleged  against  the  reading 
rddt^  that  ^e  never  occurs  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings  ;  for  that  can 
only  be  considered  accidental. — A  recapitulation  similar  to  that  in 
ver.  20  is  also  found  in  Gal.  v.  20,  in  which  epug,  ^koi^  Svfioij  IpiOeiai 
succeed  each  other.  See  also  Bom.  i.  29,  seq.  Such  a  series  of  terms  is 
not  to  be  too  closely  scrutinized ;  the  accumulation  of  synonyms 
springs  from^  rhetorical  fulness.  In  Rom.  i.  80  KaraXaXia  and  rpiOv^ 
piafiSg  are  found  together,  but  in  reversed  order. — ^vaittxri^  is  found 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament. — Ver.  21  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  apostle  considered  that  all  the  sins  named  had  been  ac- 
tually perpcftrated  by  the  Corinthian  Christians,  for  all  who  could 
have  been  thus  guilty,  would  have  been  immediately  excluded  by 
Paul  from  fellowship  with  the  church  ;  the  emphasis  is  rather  to  be 
laid  upon  the  npoTjfmprTjK&reg.  He  had  observed  that  many  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  did  not  deeply  enough  abhor  their  earlier 
heathen  abominations,  retaining  an  indifference  and  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple in  matters  relative  to  the  sexes,  which  even  led  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  festivals  held  in  the  idol  temples ;  on  these  points  he 
wiahed  to  find  in  them  sincere  repentanoeu 
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§  12.  The  Conclusion. 
(xiii  1-13.) 

Paul  conclndes  his  epistle  with  a  very  impressive  admonition  to 
the  Corinthians  not  to  compel  him  to  exercise  his  apostolic  power, 
but  to  examine  themselves  strictly  relative  to  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion, and  to  give  due  heed  to  his  warnings,  whilst,  in  the  belief  and 
hope  that  none  will  neglect  these^  he  bestows  the  Christian  blessing 
upon  all  without  exception. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Without  adding  kroifitoc  exf»>,  as  in  xii.  14,  Paul  as- 
serts here,  directly,  that  he  came  to  them  for  the  third  time,  from 
which  we  cannot  deny,  without  violence  to  the  text,  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  twice  among  the  Corinthians.  Referring  to  Deut.  xviL 
6,  xix.  15,  he  adduces  his  being  present  several  times  among  them  as 
a  witness  to  them  for  his  truth)  and  an  argument  for  obedience  as  a 
dutjy  on  their  part.  For  that  purpose  he  repeats,  being  absent  (and 
in  writing),  that  which,  when  present  (and  orally),  he  had  declared 
to  those  who  had  sinned,  and  to  all  others,  viz.,  that  upon  his  next 
appearance  among  them  he  would  not  spare.  It  is  thus  evi<^ent 
'that  upon  his  second  residence  in  Corinth  he  had  acted  with  Indul- 
gence towards  them,  and  this  by  his  adversaries  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  weakness.  See  at  x.  1.  (In  ver.  1  the  oradi^oeTcu  pfjiui  is 
copied  from  the  Hebrew  ^a^  bip^. — If  we  assume  that  Paul  had  al- 
ready been  twice  in  Corinth  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  the  words 
of  ver.  2,  which  Griesbach  has  placed  in  parenthesis,  d>g  napcjv  rb 
devrepov  kclI  dnijv  vvv  are  easy  of  comprehension ;  the  napijv  to  dcv- 
repov  refers  to  npoelprjKaf  the  dnoiv  vvv  to  irpoX^yo), — Concerning  the 
nparjfiapTijKdTe^,  Bee  xii.  21.  The  others  were,  it  is  true,  not  so  guilty, 
nevertheless  they  also  needed  repentance  for  having  yielded  a  species 
of  consent  to  evil  influences.) 

Vers.  3-6. — ^As  they  required  a  proof  that  Christ  was  in  him, 
they  were  also  to  examine  themselves,  and  thereby  discover  whether 
they  stood  in  the  faith.  If  they  were  not  entirely  reprobate,  they 
would  find  Christ  to  be  in  them,  and  as  such  they  would  be  enabled 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  God  in  the  weakness  of  the  apostle  ; 
for  they  had  undoubtedly  received  their  faith  from  him. — This  idea 
decidedly  lies  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  although  not  perceptible 
at  the  first  view.  The  leading  clause  commencing  with  i^ei^  to 
which  the  iavrovg  Tretpafere  of  ver.  5  forms  the  answering  clause,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood,  as,  "  since  ye  desire  to  prove,  prove 
yourselves  rather  than  me  ;"  for  this  does  not  agree  with  the  declar- 
ation of  Paul  in  ver.  5,  that  Christ  is  also  in  them  except  they  be 
entirely  reprobate ;  he  consequently  hopes  they  may  find  Christ  in 
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themselves.  Accordingly  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  alone  be, 
that  they  should  argue  from  that  which  they  found  in  themselves, 
to  that  which  was  in  the  apostle,  and  of  course  in  such  a  manner  as 
acknowledged  the  apostle  to  be  the  source  of  their  own  life.  The 
latter  is  implied  by  the  added  clause  hg  elg  vfxdg  ovk  dadevu,  dkXd 
dwarel  iv  -dfuv,  who  is  not  weak  towards  you,  but  is  mighty  in  yoUy 
in  ver.  3,  which  brings  forward  the  powerful  spiritual  influence  of  the 
apostle  in  Corinth,  and  attributed  by  Paul  to  Christ  in  him.  These 
words,  therefore,  are  better  omitted  from  the  parenthesis,  and  only 
ver.  4  included  therein.  The  same  may  likewise  Be  observed  of  the 
woixls  in  ver.  5,  ^  ovk — kartv,  which  are  not  to  compose  a  parenth- 
esis, but  to  be  connected  with  the  ei  fXTJri  ddSKifiot  iars  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  Paul  to  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  Corinthians  as  follows :  "  Ye  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  acknowledge  that  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  entirely 
reprobates  ?" — With  regard  to  the  intermediate  sentence,  Paul 
there  compares  himself,  as  in  Eom.  vi;  4,  5,  with  Christ,  both  in  his 
weakness  and  in  his  strength,  to  whom  also  in  conformity  to  his 
human  nature  weakness  {daSeveia)  is  ascribed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  that  this  includes  nothing  sinful,  but  only  the  suscepiibility 
of  his  nature  to  suffering.  This  is  also  the  only  passage  in  which  an 
dodivEia  is  expressly  attributed  to  Christ 

Vers.  6j  7. — The  greatest  advantage  was  hoped  for  by  the  apostle 
from  the  examination  recommended,  viz.,  the  perfect  recognition  of 
himself ;  he  therefore  entreats  the  Lord  to  direct  aright  the  hearts 
of  the  Corinthians ;  he  (Paul)  desired  only  their  welfare  and  not 
his  own  honour;  he  would  willingly  rather  appear  incapable,  if 
they  would  only  do  that  which  was  honest. — In  this  somewhat  diffi- 
cult passage  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  «a^6v  and  icokov  -rotTjaat 
do  not  relate  to  moral  or  immoral  conduct  in  general,  for  this  is  not 
involved  in  the  context ;  they  refer  to  the  proper  relation  to  him, 
the  apostle,  and  the  word  of  truth  which  he  had  preached  to  the 
Corinthians.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  moral  life  is  conditional 
thereon,  it  is  also  included  in  the  reference,  but  merely  as  the  con- 
sequence of  faith  or  unbelietl  Again,  a  difficulty  lies  in  the  apos- 
tle's statement  in  ver.  6,  that  he  hopes  the  Corinthians  may  not  fipd 
him  dddKLfiog,  i.  e.,  they  would  find  apostolic  power  in  his  severity  ; 
and  again,  in  ver.  7,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  he  desires  that  God 
may  permit  them  to  do  that  which  is  right,  in  order  that  he  may 
appear  as  ddoKifwg.  It  might  be  supposed  that  we  should  read  iva 
ovx  for  ovx  ^^^9  ^^^  *t®^  *b®  '^1^^^  ^^  ^  ddoKifioi  wjucv,  and  we  be  aa 
reprobate,  which  succeeds,  would  be  tautological.  Billroth  explains 
the  passage  by  again  supplying  svxofJtcLi  to  the  oi%,  making  the 
sense,  *'  I  desire  not  that^e  approve  ourselves  capable,  i.  c,  severe." 
But  in  this  construction  some  scruple  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
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tCxofuu  thus  closely  repeated  would  stand  in  a  twofold  construction, 
first,  with  the  infiaitive,  and  then  with  Iva,  which  latter  construction 
does  not  elsewhere  occur.     The  ot%  Iva  can  only  be  understood,  "  1 

desire  this,  not  with  the  view  that ^but."    The  difficulty  is  more 

easily  solved  by  supposing  that  Paul  would  have  his  prayer  itself 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  dotufi^.  This  might  easily  be,  inas- 
much as  the  fJLTj  KOKov  iroirjacu^  which  is  the  same  as  the  following 
TO  icaXbv  TToirjacu,  is  precisely  what  Paul  requires  of  the,  Corinthians ; 
and  therefore  if  the  prayer  that  God  would  work  this  in  them  were 
fulfilled,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  his  powerful  interces- 
sion. Such  inference,  says  Paul,  he  did  not  in  the  least  design  ;  he 
desired  their  advantage  only ;  himself,  he  was  willing,  should  be 
thrown  wholly  into  the  shade. 

Vers.  8,  9.-r-That  which  follows  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  the 
view  just  mentioned,  for  the  apostle  represents  his  power  as  bene- 
ficial, and  not  of  a  malevolent  or  injurious  nature ;  if  they  prove 
strong  in  the  truth,  he  is  content  to  be  weak,  for  that  was  even  the 
object  of  his  prayer,  their  perfecting,  not  his  own  exaltation.  In 
the  orav  i^wLq  dadevCifiev  k.  t.  A.,  Paul  evidently  bore  in  mind  a  par- 
allel with  ver.  4  ;  as  Christ's  weakness,  the  breathing  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  life,  conferred  a  higher  power  upon  the  world, 
so  likewise  Paul  would  be  content  to  be  weak,  and  breathe  out 
'  his  life,  if  his  children  in  the  Spirit  are  only  strong.  (See  Comm. 
on  iv.  12.) 

Ver.  10. — ^As  the  aim  of  this  communication,  Paul,  in  conclusion 
states  his  hope,  that  upon  his  approaching  appearance  in  Corinth, 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  employ  his  apostolic  authority  solely  to 
edification,  and  not  to  destruction  (x.  4,  8).  ('Attot^/xw^  is  found  in 
Tit.  i.  13  ;  Wisd.  v.  23,  in  the  signification  of  "  violently,  severely." 
In  Wisd.  vi.  5,  Kpiaig  dnoTopiog  means  a  severe  sentence.) 

Vers.  11,  12. — In  the  concluding  words  the  apostle  repeats  the 
exhortations  rendered  especially  necessary  by  the  splitting  of  the 
Corinthian  church  into  parties,  employing  for  this  reason  the  appel- 
lations of  God.  The  fact  of  jecommending  them  all  to  greet  one 
another  with  a  holy  kiss  proves  that  he  continued  to  hope  for  the 
re-establishment  of  unity  among  them. 

Ver.  13. — The  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  with  a  peculiar  invo- 
cation of  blessing.  Love  is  ascribed  to  the  Father  as  the  source 
from  whence  the  grace  of  Christ  pours  itself  forth  as  a  stream, 
producing  brotherly  communion  among  believem  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That  the  Son  obtains  first  mention  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  di- 
vinity reveals  itself  to  man  immediately  in  Christ ;  the  Son  first 
guides  him  to  the  Father,  and  his  life  is  finally  perfected  in  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


EXPOSITION 

or   TBI 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Of  thb  Pboyikos  of  Galatia,  and  of  thb  Tims  and  Plaoh 
IN  WHICH  THs  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  Ookposed. 

Galatia,  or  Gallogradcia,^  was  a  province  of  Asia  Minor^  border- 
ing in  the  north  on  Paphlagonia,  in  the  west  on  Phrygia,  in  the 
south  on  Lycaonia,  and  in  the  east  on  Pontus ;  its  most  considerable 
cities  were  P^ssinus^  Tabium,  Ancyra,  and  Gordiam. 

It  had  received  its  name  from  the  Gallic  tribes  of  the  Trocmi^ 
Tolistoboii,  and  Tectosages  (CaBsar  Bell.  GalL  vl  22),  who  had  first 
of  all  migrated  to  Greece,  then  were  called  in  by  Nicomedes  of  Bi- 
thynia  to  help  him  against  his  brother,  and  had  the  district  named 
after  them  assigned  them  by  Attains  for  their  residence.  The 
leaders  under  whom  they  migrated  are  said  to  have  been  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius  (Lothar,  Luther).  (See  Memnon,  in  Photii  bibl.  cod. 
224 ;  Polybius  ii.  18 ;  Livy  xxxviiL  16  ;  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  v. 
32,  42.) 

Living  among  tribes  speaking  Greek  only,  these  G^nls  soon 
adopted  the  Greek  language^  yet  Jerome  found  still  that  they  had 
retained  their  German  tongue  along  with  the  former,  to  hia  time. 
"  They  spoke  a  dialect,"  says  that  Father,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, /^  like  that  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Treves."t  ^^  ^^  year  188  b,o.  Manhus  conquered  Ghdatia  (Livy 
xxxviii.  12),  and  Augustus'  made  it  a  Boman  province,  b.  o.  26. 
(Dio  Cassius  liii.  26.)  As  early  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  many  Jews 
resided  in  Galatjla,  to  whom  that  emperor  granted  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection, which  has  been  preserved,  under  the  name  of  '^monumentum 
Ancyrarum,^'  in  a  brazen  inscription  which  was  let  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.    Now,  in  this  province  of  Asia 

*  See,  as  to  the  Geography  and  History  of  Galatia,  the  treatises  of  HofSVnann  de  GTa* 
1sti&  anUquA,  Lips.  1726.  Werkisdorf  de  Republic^  Galatanim.  Korimb.  1784^  Sohulze 
de  Galatis.  Francof.  1766.  As  to  the  Geography  alone,  see  further,  Sickler's  Ancient 
Geography,  voL  ii.  p.  375,  seq.,  and  Bottger's  Beitrage,  pt  1st. 

f  It  may  therefore  be  said  ttiat  the  Epistle  to  the  Giilatians  is  addressed  to  Germans^ 
and  it  was  the  German  Luther,  who  in  this  Apostolical  Epistle  again  recognized  and 
brought  to  light  the  substance  of  the  gospel 
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Minor,  in  which  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  early  made  many  proselytes, 
the  gospel  was  disseminated  by  the  Ax>ostle  Paul  in  his  second  mis- 
sion-journey.   (Acts  xvi.  6.)    But,  very  lately,  the  hypothesis  has 
been  proposed,  that  we  are  not  to  understand  by  the  Gkilatians  to 
whom  Paul's  epistle  was  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  Qalatia  prop- 
er, but  the  citizens  of  Derbe  and  Lystra.    That  opinion  was  first' 
maintained  by  Bishop  Mynster  of  Copenhagen  (in  Ids  smaller  theo- 
logical writings.    Copenhagen,  1825,  p.  68,  E.  seq.),  by  C.  W.  Nie- 
meyer,  de  tempore  quo  epistolaxad  Galatas  conscripta  sit,  Halse, 
1827,  and  by  Dr.  Paulus  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  an/i  afterwards,  within  these  few  years, 
learnedly  and  acutely  defended,  particularly  by  Ulrich,  in  Stud,  und 
Erit.  for  the  year  1886,  part  2,  and  Bdttger  (Beitrage  zur  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Paulinischen  Briefe,  1st  and  3d  parts).    The  hypothesis 
is  not  unimportant,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  question  of  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  Paul  visited  Ly- 
caonia  with  the  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lystra,  before  he  arrived  in  Ga- 
latia  proper.    Accordingly,  if  the  assumption  be  correct  that  this 
epistle  was  designed  especially  for  Lycaonia,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  composition  of  it  may  be  referred  to  a  date 
prior  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.),  which  is  not  without 
weight  for  the  explanation  of  the  transactions  between  Paul  and 
Peter,  Gal.  ii.   But  Riickert,  partly  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  partly  in  an  essay  in  his  Magazine  for  the  Exegesis 
and  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  has  so  strikingly  shewn  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  that  hypothesis,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  com- 
pletely refuted.  The  reasons  for  the  hypothesis  that  by  the  term  "the 
churches  of  Galatia"  (Gal.  i.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1),  the  churches  of  Lyca- 
onia, and  especially  those  in  Derbe  and  Lystra,  are  to  be  understood, 
are,  first,  the  following.    According  to  the  Roman  division  of  prov- 
inces, all  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into  seven  provinces  ;  Asia,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense,  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Pontus.    By  this  division  the  Roman  province  of  Gala- 
tia accordingly  comprised  Lycaonia  with  Derbe  and  Lystra ;  bat, 
according  to  Pliny  at  least  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  27),  only  B^pari  of  Lyca- 
onia, since  another  part  of  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Cilicia.  (See 
Riickert,  ubi  suprct,  Magazine  for  Exegesis,  p.  103,  seq.)  Consequently 
it  is  in  itself  indeed  no  doubt  possible  that  Paul  used  the  word  Qu- 
latia  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  Roman  division  into  provinces, 
in  which  case  a  part  of  Lycaonia  must  be  included  ;  but  this  as- 
sumption is  not  probahley  for  the  reason,  that  such  originally  arbi- 
trary divisions  into  provinces,  which,  besides,  very  often  changed 
among  the  Romans,  do  not  usually  pass  over  so  quickly  into  the 
language  of  common  life.    Riickert  justly  remarks  that  even  at  the 
present  day  districts  otherwise  divided  by  their  rulers,  retain  their 
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old  names  for  centories,  e.  g.y  Alsace  and  the  Breisgao.  But  in  the 
Acts  Lycaonia  is  always  particularly  specitied  (see  Acts  xiv.  6), 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  Boman  distribution 
of  provinces  had  been  followed,  under  which  no  province  of  Ly- 
caonia existed.*  If  we  consider,  besides,  how  the  names  of  the 
provinces  are  placed  in  the  passage  Acts  xvi.  6,  in  the  report  of 
Paul's  journey  from  Ciljcia  to  Macedon  through  Asia  Minor,  since 
the  language  is,  having  "  passed  through  Phrygia  and  the  regions  of 
Galatia,''  it  is  clear  that  Gktlatia  proper,  and  not  Lycaonia  must  be 
meant  there.  For,  in  going  from  CiUcia  to  Phrygia,  one  was  forced 
to  pass  through  Lycaonia ;  the  words  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
placed  in  an  inverted  order,  thus :  "  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia/' 
It  may  be  added  that  Derbe  and  Lystra  had  aheady  been  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  xvi  1.  In  Acts  xviii.  23  we  read,  it  is  true, 
"  going  through  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,"  but  those 
words  admit  of  being  so  explained  as  to  mean  that  Paul,  starting 
/ro7n  AfUiochy  journeyed  through  Oilicia  and  Lycaonia  (which  are 
not  named),  first  northwards^  to  Galatia,  then  westwards  to 
Phrygia. 

The  oilier  circumstance  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  exten- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Galatia  is  this.  In  the  Acts 
copious  details  are  given  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  Lyca- 
onia.— On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  said  of  the  labours  of  Paul  in 
Galatia  ;  it  is  merely  said,  xvi.  6,  xviiL  23,  that  Paul  had  passed 
through  Gkdatia.  It  may  therefore  seem  more  natural  to  grant  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  to  the  well-known 
churches  in  Derbe  and  Lystra,  rather  than  to  churches  of  whose 
origin  and  situation  we  have  no  definite  knowledge.  But  this  argument 
is  of  no  weight,  for  the  Acts  did  not  undertake  to  state  with  accuracy 
in  what  part  of  the  Boman  empire  the  apostle  founded  churches. 
Of  his  journey  to  Crete  also  we  have  nowhere  any  account,  much 
less  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  that  island.  Hence  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  merely  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  Galatian  churches.  But,  beyond  that,  there  is^  in 
Acts  xvi.  6,  an  indirect  allusion  to  Paul's  labours  as  teaching  in 
Galatia.  For,  as  it  is  only  said  of  Asia  that  it  was  forbidden  the 
apostle  by  the  Holy  GEost  to  preach  the  word  there,  Luke  seems  to 
have  meant  that  Paul  did  labour  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  We 
agree,  therefore,  with  Biickert  in  finding  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
giving  up  Galatia  proper,  and  consequently  conjecture  the  churches 

*  The  passage  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  iff  also  against  the  assumption  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Galatia  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Boman  division  of  their  provinces,  for  in  it  Gala- 
tia and  Dalmatia  are  placed  side  by  side.  But  this  latter  was  likewise  not  a  Bomao 
province,  but  merely  a  district  in  the  province  of  the  Roman  or  barbarian  lUyria.  (See 
Sickler's  Ana  Geography,  part  L  p.  461.) 
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to  which  Paul  wrote  to  have  been  most  probably  in  the  above-named 
chief  towns  of  Gkilatia,  as  the  apostles  were  alwa3r8  in  the  habit  of 
choosing  those  as  the  scenes  of  their  laboui's. 

Passing  from  this  subject  to  the  enquiry  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  composition  of  this  epistle,  we  find  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  views  of  the  learned  on  this  point.  True,  several  of  them  are 
of  a  character  so  extreme  that  we  may  discj.rd  them  at  once  without 
investigation.  To  that  class  belongs  the  opinion  of  Kohler  and 
Schrader  (of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  general  Introduc- 
tion to  Paul's  Epistles,  §  8),  which  transfers  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  to  the  very  latest  period  of  Paul's  life,  his  second 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  The  grounds  for  this  supposition  (as,  e.  y., 
that  in  Gal.  vi.  17  sufferings  are  mentioned  which  caused  Paul  to 
expect  death  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians)  are  so  weak  that  they 
require  no  further  refutation  than  they  have  received  above  (ubi 
supri). 

The  postscript  "  written  from  Rome"  also  refers  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.to  the  later  part  of  Paul's  life,  but  still  not  exactly  to 
his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Besides,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  subscriptions  are.  the  work  of  later,  often  of  grossly  igno- 
rant, transcribers.  Equally  to  be  rejected  with  this  view,  which  re- 
fers our  epistle  to  too  late,  is  another  attributing  it  to  too  early  a 
date.  Marcion  assumed  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  Paul's  epistles. 
In  later  times  Koppe  and  Keil,  and,  last  of  all,  Bottger  (ubi  supra), 
and  Ulrich  (Stud.  1836,  part  2),  favour  the  theory  that  Paul  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  earliest  of  all.  To  make  that  pro- 
bable, the  above  refuted  hypothesis  was  used,  viz.,  that  the  name 
Galatia  as  used  by  Paul  includes  a  part  of  Lycaonia ;  according  to 
thai  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Galatian  churches  might 
be  fixed  as  early  as  the  time  aftilded  to  in  Acts  xiv.  6,  where  stress 
is  laid  on  the  expression  •rrepi^wpo^,  region  round  about y  which, 
however,  cannot  refer  to  Lycaonia,  but  only  to  the  cities  of  Derbe 
and  Lystra.  Or  it  was  quite  arbitrarily  assumed  that  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  Acts  xL  23,  Paul  made  a  journey  from  Tarsus  in  Cili- 
cia  into  the  regions  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia.  This  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding could  only  be  excused  if  there  were  in  the  epistle  itself 
evident  proofs  of  a  composition  so  early  as  51,  a.d.,  to  which  year 
the  latest  defenders  of  that  view  refer  it.  But  none  such  are  found, 
and  what  are  brought  forward  as  such  are  quite  untenable,  as 
Rtickert  (in  Mag.,  p.  110,  seq.)  has  well  proved.  For  if  it  be  said  the 
passage  Gal.  ii.  18  presupposes  that  the  Galatians  knew  Barnabas, 
and,  as  he,  Barnabas,  did  not  accompany  the  apostle  on  his  second 
mission,  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  journey,  in  which  Barnabas 
did  accompany  him  into  Galatia — it  is  clear  that  the  acquaintance 
with  Barnabas  need  not  have  been  a  personal  one,  and,  even  if  we 
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chose  to  assnme  that  it  was  bo^  it  is  still  supposahle  that  Barnabas 
may  have  gone  i^to  Galatia  by  himself  at  a  time  to  as  unknown* 
Further,  it  is  inferred  from  Acts  xv.  86,  where  the  confirming  the 
brethren  is  given  as  the  object  of  the  second  journey,  that  Paul  must 
have  been  in  Glalatia  before,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  he  would 
confirm  the  brethren  there.  But  the  confirming  the  brethren  in  the 
faith  did  not  exclude  the  further  spread  of  the  gospel  in  regions 
where  it  had  not  yet  been  preached.  Indeed,  on  this  very  journey 
Paul  came  for  the  first  time  to  Macedonia,  where,  however,  it  is  cer-- 
tain  there  were  as  yet  no  churches  which  he  could  confirm.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable,  as  most  modem  critics  admit,  that  Paul 
wrote  our  epistle  about  a.d.  57  or  58,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  from 
Ephesus,  while  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  shortly  after  his 
second  visit  to  Galatia  (GM.  L  6,  iv.  13),  during  which  he  had  al- 
ready found  existing  the  germs  of  those  errors  which  he  reproves. 
Earlier  the  composition  of  the  epistle  cannot  be  fixed ;  for  GaL  iv. 
13  presupposes  that  Paul  had  been  twice  with  the  Gtilatians  (see 
the  exposition  of  that  passage,  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be 
understood  in  no  other  way);  we  cannot  place  it  later ,  for  the  epistle 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of 
a  very  near  and  immediate  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  Gala- 
tian  churches.  That  impression  prevtots  me  from  agreeing  with 
Stein's  view,  that  (Rohr's  Magazin  fiir  Prediger,  B.  x.,  St.  1)  the 
epistle  was  not  written  from  Ephesus,  but  later  firom  Corinth,  or 
even  not  until  after  his  departure  from  Corinth  through  Macedonia 
to  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  date  of  its  composition  would  &11  in  the 
year  58  or  the  beginning  of  59,  a.d.  Buckert  (on  Gal.  i.  9,  iv.  12,  seq. 
V.  3-21)  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  apostle,  when  he  was  in  Galatia 
for  the  second  time,  found  the  germs  of  the  corruptions  there  even 
then  in  existence.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that  he  let  much  time 
elapse  before  writing  the  epistle,  and  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  the  composition  took  place  during  the  apostle's  residence  of 
more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus  (Actis  xix.  10).  The  only  ground  of 
doubt  as  to  this  view,  otherwise  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  that  which 
has  been  urged  by  Ulrich  (ubi  supra),  viz.,  that  no  mention  at  all  is 
made  of  the  council  of  apostles  and  of  its  resolutions  (Acts  xv.), 
where  one  would  expect  it  (GaL  ii)  This  gives  rise  to  the  wish  to 
place  the  composition  of  the  epistle,  if  possible,  before  the  council, 
whereby  we  should  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  more  easily  to  in- 
terpret Peter's  conduct.  But  difficulties  and  the  removal  of  them 
can  be  no  arguments,  per  «e,  for  giving  currency,  in  purely  historical 
enquiries,  to  any  other  opinions  than  those  which  the  arguments  be- 
fore us  safely  warrant ;  least  of  all,  when  those  opinions  ean  be  es- 
tablished only  by  such  violent  means  as  the  change  of  the  number 
in  Gal.  ii.  1,  which  becomes  requisite  in  the  present  question.    For 
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the  fourteen  years  mentioned  there  bring  ns  necessarily  to  a  time 
after  the  meeting  of  the  apostles,  count  them  as  you  will ;  and  the 
number  itself  is  too  firmly  established  on  grounds  of  sound  criticism 
to  admit  of  any  well-founded  suspicion.  However,  what  may  be 
said,  if  not  to  the  complete  solutionj  at  least  to  the  rdi^  of  these 
difficulties,  will  be  given  in  the  exposition  of  chap.  ii. 


§  2.  Of  the  Occasion  of  the  Epistle. 

We  have  already,  in  the  exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Ax>ostle8 
(see  the  remarks  on  x.  1,  seq.,  xv.  1,  seq.,  xxL  17,  seq.),  considered 
the  relation  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
continually  making  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  we  especially 
drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  with  respect  to  it  various  opinions 
developed  themselves  in  the  apostolical  church.*  The  most  rigid 
view  was  that  represented  by  the  previously  strict  Pharisees  :  they 
demanded  that  the  observance  of  the  Law  by  the  Jewish  Christians 
should  not  merely  be  optional  as  a  pious  custom,  but  obligatory^ 
saying  that  the  Law  was  intended  by  God  as  an  eternal  ordinance, 
and  salvation  was  annexed  to  its  outward  fulfilment.  The  apostles 
collectively  rejected  this  view  at  their  meeting  (Acts  xv.),  and  re- 
quired of  the  Gentiles  entering  the  church  only  the  observance 
of  the  commandments  given  to  Noah  ;  and  even  that  not  as  means 
of  salvation,  but  merely  out  of  forbearance  towards  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, who  could  with  difficulty  free  themselves  from  certain  obser- 
vances, e.  g.y  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  blood,  or  of  any  animal 
killed  by  strangling.  All  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  stood  upon 
the  stricter  requirements  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Law 
even  afler  those  resolutions  of  the  apostles,  now  entered  more  and 
more  into  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  saw  themselves  at  length  forced 
to  assume  an  entirely  sectarian  Mtitude.  A  milder  view  of  the 
Law  was  propoun4ed  by  thosia  who  maintained  that,  with  respect 
to  those  bom  Gentiles,  the  resolutions  of  the  apostles  ought  to  meet 
with  attention,  but  that  those  bom  Jews  would  do  well  to  continue  to 
observe  the  Law,  as  the  pious  custom  of  their  fathers,  though  not  re- 
garding that  observance  as  a  necessary  means  of  salvation.  This 
view  was  defended  by  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  particular,  and 
probably  most  of  the  apostles  professed  it.  Perhaps  the  advocates  of 
this  view  possessed  a  vague  idea  that  the  Jewish  Christians  were  called 
to  form  a  peculiar,  and  rather  moro  elevated,  circle  in  the  church  it- 

*  The  riew  of  Baur,  that  there  was  a  faction  which  would  have  entirely  forbiddeu 
the  reception  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church,  even  if,  with  circamctsion.  they 
undertook  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  Li\v,  entirely  contradicts  the  testimony  ot'  his- 
tory.   (See  the  details  on  that  point  in  my  Essay  in  the  Stud,  for  1838,  pt  4,  p.  933  ) 
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self,  a  circle  stmrotmded  by  the  wider  one  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
standing  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre^  who  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  proselytes  of  the  Gate.  The  most  liberal  view,  lastly, 
was  that  vindicated  by  Paul.  He  very  rightly  recognized  in  the 
Gk>spel  the  tendency  to  abrogate  the  Law  entirely  in  its  outward 
forms,  so  that  not  only  was  the  burden  of  the  Law  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  GerU^  Christians,  but  even  Jewish  Christians  must  be  freed 
from  it.  With  this  conviction,  however,  Paul  in  his  wisdom  kept 
aloof  from  the  extreme  of  the  Marcionites  :  he  by  no  means  tried  to 
wrest  violently  and  instantaneously  the  Law  from  the  Jewish  Chris* 
tiano,  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  observe  it  as  a  pious,  custom  of  their 
fathers,  but  left  the  work  of  liberation  from  it  to  the  natural  course 
of  Christian  development.  But  with  regard  to  his  otvn  conduct  he 
proceeded  in  the  following  way.  When  he  lived  among  Oeniiles  he 
abstained  from  the  observance  of  the  Law,  and  lived  freely,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do ;  among  the  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  he  kept  the  Law, 
that  he  might  not  give  them  offence.  (See  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21.)  Now, 
certain  as  it  is  that  this  free  posture  of  mind  in  the  apostle  himself 
was  absolutely  the  right  one,  yet  it  is  easily  understood  how  this 
conduct  of  his  might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  one-sided  factions 
among  whom  he  moved.  As  the  Jewish  Christians  who  followed 
him,  also  pursued  a  similar  course,  the  Judaizing  Christians  main- 
tained that  he  taught  apostacy  from  the  Law,  and  made  the  Jews 
themselves  apostates ;  which  was  however  in  nowise  the  fact,  as 
Paul  carefully  avoided  everything  that  would  directly  operate  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Law  among  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul 
proceeded  too  moderately  for  those  Gentile  Christians  who  were  dis- 
jwsed  to  revolutionary  measures,  and  who  afterwards  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Marcionites.  They  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
observance  of  the  Law  forbidden  as  a  sin,  as  indeed  the  church  of 
Borne  in  later  times  touched  upon  a  similar  extreme,  when  it  for- 
bade the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Paul  theretbre  held  with  ad- 
mirable wisdoni  the  middle  course  between  Gentile  license  and  Jew- 
ish enmity,  and  Jewish  obstinacy  and  Gentile  enmity,  and  thus 
preserved  the  church  in  the  first  great  danger  which  grew  up  against 
her  out  of  her  own  principles. 

Now  it  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  which  affords  us  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  how  Paul  defends  his  principles  against  one 
party,  the  rigid  Judaizers.*     That  party  had  sent  out  its  emissaries 

*  According  to  6aL  vl  12, 13,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  the  Judaists,  who  were  so  active 
in  Galatia,  were  proselytes,  who  did  not  even  keep  the  Law  themselves,  but  only  wished 
by  their  legal  zeal  to  incline  the  chiefs  of  the  Judalsts  in  their  favour.  However,  that 
passage  is  more  correctly  understood,  if  we  assume  that  Paul  here  rebukes  the  hypocrisy 
with  wbich'the  Jewish  Christians  laid  on  others  what  they  themselves  did  not  touch  with 
one  of  theu-  fingers.  (Matth.  xxiiu  4.)  But  at  all  events  the  passage  shews  that  the  Ja« 
daists  in  Galatia  were  de^pendtnif. 
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to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  had  not  only  led  the  helievers  in 
that  coantry  into  uncertainty  as  to  the  way  of  salvation  preached  to 
them  by  Paul,  by  requiring  of  them  circumcision  and  the  complete 
observance  of  the  Law,  as  necessary  to  salvation  ;  but  had  also  ex- 
cited suspicion  as  to  the  real  apostolical  character  of  Paul    (See 
L  1,  6,  7,  iv.  17,  V.  10,  vi.  12,  13.)     The  more  plausible  these  men 
could  make  their  assertions,  the  more  dangerous  was  their  influence. 
As  the  Old  Testament  was  received  as  an  inspired  volume  by  the 
Christian  church  also,  it  could  not  but  be  easy  for  them  to  shew  by  a 
literal  interpretation,  that  the  Law  must  be  kept  to  the  end  of  the 
world.    The  practice  of  James  and  of  other  apostles,  as  also  that 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  apparently  coincided  with  that  view, 
and  the  scarce-converted  Galatians  were  naturally  unable  to  perceive 
at  once  the  more  subtle  difference  between  the  apostolical  doctrine 
and  that  of  the  bigoted  Jewish  Christians.    Against  Paul  himself 
tliey  could  bring  the  plausible  charge  .that  he  did  not  rightly  know 
what  Christ  had  reaUy  taught ;  for  he  had  never  lived  in  his  com- 
pany, and  had  only  at  a  later  period  received  the  gospel  from  others. 
Paul,  therefore,  could  not  avoid  declaring  himself  openly  against 
these  Judaists,  and  putting  the  Christians  of  Galatia  in  possession  of 
the  right  point  of  view  for  judging  of  their  intrigues.     And  the 
apostle  executes  this  design  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  this  our  epistle. 
It  is  therefore  self-evident  this  this  epistle  must  have  been  written 
primarily  to  born  Gentiles  who  only  could  at  most  be  considered  as 
merely  proselytes  of  the  Gate.  Proselytes  of  righteousness  (see  Jahn's 
Antiquities),  or  even  native  Jews,  may  only  be  reckoned  among  the 
first  readers,  in  so  far  as  they  had  entirely  abandoned  the  observance 
of  the  Law  (which,  however,  was  certainly  the  case  with  but  very 
few),vor  at  least  laid  no  stress  upon  it  for  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion.   The  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is,  therefore^ 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  the 
two  works  differ  in  the  essence  of  their  contents,  viz.,  the  setting 
forth  the  relation  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  in  this  way.   The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  exhibitis  it  altogether  o^'ec^tveZy,*  without  any 
regard  to  the  Judaizing  false  teachers  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
on  the  contrary,  aitogether  polemically  with  reference  to  that  danger- 
ous party.     The  two  epistles  are,  therefore,  complements  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  combination  give  the  only  complete  picture  of  Paul's 
system  of  doctrine.   But,  as  has  already  been  remarked  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (Introd.  §  5),  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus  also  has 
naturally  its  permanent  significance ;  since,  even  at  this  day,  the 
very  same  things,  which  Paul  in  this  epistle  says  against  the  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  the  Jewish  law,  apply  to  the  Catholic  ceremonial 
and  the  Rationalistic 'system  of  morality  in  their  relation  to  the 

*  Details  on  this  point  ore  found  in  the  above-cited  Di88ortation,*Stud.  1838,  part  4| 
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Oosp^][.  The  Law  in  all  (k)nceiyable  forms^  the  grosser  and  the  more 
subtle,  continually  addresses  its  demands  to  man,  and  his  own  un- 
assisted power,  whose  weakness  is  unable  to  satisfy  them  ;  it  must 
ever,  therefore,  make  einners  of  honest  men,  but  never  saints;  of 
dishonest  or  blind  ones,  it  will  make  either  hypocrites  or  presump- 
tuous foola  The  operation  of  the  gospel  is  specifically  different,  for 
this  demands  nothing,  but  only  giveSy  and  beseeches  us  to  accept  in 
faith  the  gift  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the  new  birth.  Those  two 
spheres  of  existence,  viz.,  of  the  Law  and  of  Faith,  the  church  must 
never  allow  to  be  mingled,  and  all  attempts  to  confound  them  will 
ever  shatter  themselves  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Galatians,  as  on  indestructible  bulwarks. 


§  S.  The  Ooubsb  of  Thouqht  in  thb  Epistle. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  never  been 
doubted,  so  thoroughly  is  it  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  Paul ;  and 
its  original  composition  in  Ghreek  has  only  been  impugned  by  the 
well-known,  but  quite  untenable,  hypothesis  of  Bolten  and  Ber- 
tholdt,  that  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  originally 
written  in  the  Aramaic  tongue.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  contains  the  relation  of  the 
history  of  Paul.  The  second  part  (chap.  iii.  1  to  chap.  v.  12)  com- 
prises an  exposition  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  third  and  final  one 
embraces  practical  observations  (chap.  v.  13  to  chap.  vi.  18).  The 
first  part  again  may  be  subdivided  into  four  paragraphs,  of  which  the 
first  contains  the  greeting  (chap.  i.  1-^5);  the  second  reproves  the  in- 
constancy of,  the  Galatians,  and  informs  them  how  the  apostle, . 
without  any  teaching  or  vocation  of  men,  had  been  installed  by  the 
Lord  himself  in  the  apostolical  office  ;  and  from  a  persecutor  of  the 
church  had  become  her  servant :  it  also  touches  upon  his  first 
travels,  which  shew  that  he,  in  the  first  years  after  his  conversion, 
was  very  little  in  company  with  the  apostles  (chap.  i.  6-24).  In  the  * 
third  paragraph,  the  apostle  next  relates  his  important  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Council  of  the  Apostles,  and  shews  how  he  there 
had  occasion  to  maintain  his  principles  in  controversy  with  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  and  how  he  and  the  chief  apostles  came  to  a  friendly 
arrangement,  to  the  purport  that  he  should  labour  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  they  among  the  Jews  ;  only  that  be  should  not  foiget  the 
poor  in  Jerusalem  (chap.  ii.  1-10). 

Here  follows,  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  remarkable  account 
of  what  took  place  between  him,  Peter,  and  Barnabas,  in  Antioch  ; 
by  which  Paul  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  dared,  freely 
and  openly,  to  avow  his  principles ;  nay,  even  to  reprehend  Peter 
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himself,  for  his  wavering  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  Law 
with  the  Gospel ;  and  that  he  therefore  stood  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  Twelve  in  apostolical  dignity.  At  the  same  time  Paul  announces 
the  theme  of  his  epistle,  viz.,  that  in  the  gospel  man  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Christ ;  that  therefore  the 
Jiaw  could  not  under  the  dominion  of  grace  be  re-established  without 
destroying  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  Christian  wa» 
through  the  Law,  dead  to  the  Law,  and  should  therefore  live  by  faith 
in  the  Son  of  (Jod  (chap,  ii  11-21).  In  the  second  part  Paul 
appeals,  first,  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  to' the  experience  of  the  Galar- 
tians,  and  calls  upon  them  to  confess  how  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  through  the  LaWj  but  purely  through  th^  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  They  should  not,  therefore,  on  any  account,  forget, 
that  the  Scripture  already  imputed  righteousness  to  all  who  through 
faith  are  Abraham's  children.  The  Law,  as  such,  could  only  work  a 
curse,  because  it  required  absolute  fulfilment,  but  Christ  has  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  to  the  end  that  we  might  re- 
ceive, through  faith,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (chap.  iii.  1-14). 
In  the  sixth  paragraph  Paul  further  illustrates  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  by  the  figure  of  a  testament.  As  a  human 
testament  cannot  be  annulled,  much  less  can  the  promise  of  God, 
which  was  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  The  law  coming  in  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  fulfilment,  cannot  therefore  destroy  the 
latter,  but  was  only  intended  to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  a  schoolmaster 
unto  Christ,  in  whom  that  antagonism  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  which  is  still  revealed  by  the  Law,  appears  adjusted  by  the 
union  of  both  in  him.  Therefore  all  that  were  separate,  the  Jew 
and  the  heathen,  are  in  Christ  wrought  into  a  higher  unity,  in  which 
state  also  true  sonship,  and,  with  it,  the  freedom  of  the  mature 
man,  is  alone  given.    (Chap.  iii.  15  to  chap.  iv.  7.) 

Next  follows,  in  the  seventh  paragraph,  the  warning  not  to  sink 
down  again  from  the  higher  grade  of  life,  to  the  lower  one  and  its 
inadequate  ordinances.  Paul  begs  the  Galatians  to  remember  the 
time  of  their  first  love,  in  which  they  had  so  entirely  yielded  them- 
selves to  him.  Now,  he  must,  as  it  were,  bring  them  forth  for  the 
second  time,  in  order  that  Christ  might  be  formed  in  them.  If  they 
would  but  rightly  understand  that  Law,  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  they  would  find  his  doctrine  in  it.  Sarah,  Abraham's 
lawful  wife,  represents,  with  her  son  Isaac,  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  free  one;  Hagar,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
her  son  Ishmael,  the  Law  ;  now  the  latter  must  be  thrust  out  in  order 
that  the  former  may  reign  alone.  Accordingly,  they  should  not  let 
themselves  be  deprived  of  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  had  made 
them  free.  (Chap.  iv.  8  to  chap.  v.  1.)  Finally,  in  the  eighth  para- 
graph, Paul  warns  his  readers  not  to  submit  to  circumcision,  as 
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they  would  by  that  meacs  return  to  the  Old  Testament  footing. 
In  Christ  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  availeth  any- 
thing, nor  anything  else  external ;  but  faith,  which  worketh  by  love 
(chap.  V.  2-12). 

In  the  third  part,  Paul  adds  to  the  exhortation,  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  the  further  admonition,  not  to  abuse  this  freedom. 
He  begs  his  Galatians,  in  the  9th  paragraph,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
and  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The  walkiiig,  however,  in 
the  Spirit,  must  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  crucify  the 
flesh.with  its  appetites.  This  principle  the  apostle  applies  to  the 
special  circumstances  which  then  existed  among  the  Qalatians 
(chap.  V.  13,  to  chap  vi  10), 

Finally,  in  the  10th  paragraph,  Paul  repeats,  in  short  sen- 
tences, the  lessons  given  in  his  epistle,  and  then  concludes  with 
the  entreaty  not  to  prepare  fresh  troubles  for  him,  the  much-tried 
servant  of  Grod,  and  with  his  Christian  benediction.  (Chap,  vi 
11-18.) 

§  4.  LiTERATURS. 

Among  the  Fathers,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  and 
Theophylact,  have  written  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  though 
the  genius  of  the  Orientals  was  far  less  adapted  rightly  to  explain 
this  epistle  than  that  of  the  Occidentals.  Among  the  latter,  Pela- 
gius  is  still  controlled  by  the  genius  of  Orientalism.  Jerome  less  so; 
but  above,  all,  Augustine  has  left  us  in  his  Expositio  Epistolee  ad 
Galatas  a  work  which,  by  the  side  of  Calvin's  and  Luther^s  explan- 
ations of  that  epistle,  is  still,  with  regard  to  the  principal  contents, 
namely,  its  communications  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  uncommonly  instructive  and  suggestive. 

We  have  of  Luther  two  works  on  our  epistle,  a  shorter  one  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1519)  and  a  longer  one  (Wittenberg,  1535).  In  him  the 
polemical  spirit  against  the  church  of  Rome  is,  as  we  might  expect, 
decidedly  paramount,  as  likewise  in  the  works  of  Bullinger  (Zurich, 
1549),  Beza  (Cambridge,  1642),  Brenz  (Tubingen,  1588),  upon  our 
epistle. 

In  later  times,  this  epistle  was  commentated  on  by  Sebastian 
Schmid  (Kid,  1690),  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Gdttingen,  1769),  Zachariaa 
(Gottingen,  1770),  Koppe  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testar- 
ment  (Ist  ed.  Gottingen,  1778,  3d  ed.,  edited  by  Tychsen,  Gottin- 
gen, 1823).  Setoler  Periphrasis  epist.  ad  Gal  (Halle,  1779),  Morus 
(acroases  in  epist  ad  Gralatas  edid.  Eichstadt,  Lips.,  1795),  Erause 
(Frankfort,  1788),  Schilling  (Lips.,  1792),  J.  B.  Carpzovius  (Helm- 
stadt,  1794>,  Hensler  (Leipzig,  1805),  Borger  (interpretatio  epist.  ad 
Galatas,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1807),  Winer  (1st  ed.,  1821, 3d  ed.,  1829),  Flatt 
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(Tubingen,  1828),  Paulus  (Heidelberg,  1831),  Ruckert  (Leipzig", 
1888),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833), '  Matthies  (Greifswald,  1888),  Schott 
(Leipzdg,  1834),  Zscbocke,  illustrative  paraphrase  (Halle,  1834). 
Further,  compare  Hermann's  Essay  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  our 
epistle,  in  connexion  with  Lticke's  Review  (in  TJUmann's  and  Um- 
breit's  Stud.,  for  1833,  part  2),  and  the  observations  on  it  by  Ruckert 
and  Usteri,  in  their  commentaries  on  our  epistle.  Also  Fritzsche's 
Comment,  de  nonnuUis  Pauli  ad  Galatas  epistolaa  locis.  Rostochii, 
1834,  4.,  which  are  included  in  the  opuscula  Fritzschiorum,  page 
148,  seq. 


EXPOSITION 

or  THI 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 


PART    TIRST. 

(I.  1— 11.  21.) 

§  1.  The  Gbesting. 

(i  1-6.) 

The  very  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  introdaces 
us  to  the  peculiar  Btate  of  things  which  prevailed  in  their  chuxcbesy 
and  which,  as  we  saw  in.  our  introduction,  caused  the  apostle  to 
compose  it.  The  Judaizing  false  teachers  had  impugned  Paul's 
apostolical  authority,  and  represented  him  as  subordinate  to  the 
Twelve.  This  might  really  be  done  with  a  show  of  justice,  as  Paul 
had  not  lived  in  the  society  of  the  Lord  during  his  sojourn  on  earth, 
and  stood  alone  aside  from  the  strictly  defined  body  of  the  Twelve. 
Therefore  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  attempt  completely  .to  re- 
fute this  assertion  of  his  opponents  which  crippled  his  ministry. 
He  calls  himself,  therefore,  here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
dnSoToXo^  ovK  dn*  dvOpdnuw  ovde  6C  dvOpdrrrtvu,  dkXa  did  'Irjaov  Xpiarov^ 
«.  T.  A.,*  an  apostle,  not  from  men,  nor  by  man,  ha  by  Jesus  Christy 
etc.,  and  shews,  in  detail,  in  the  first  chapter,  how  he  was  just  as 
independently  called  by  the  Lord  as  the  Twelve  were,  only  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  for  the  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  while  to 
the  former  the  Jews  were  commended.  (Chap.  L  15, 16,  iL  9, 10.) 
The  name  apostle  was,  in  the  apostolical  age,  used  not  only  of  the 
Twelve,  but  also  of  such  teachers  as  were  sent  out  by  the  churches, 
or  by  single  persons,  as  messengers  ;  it  only  forms  an  antithesis 
with  those  teachers  who  did  not  itinerate,  who  were  permanently 

*  1  Cor.  zv.  9,  where  Paul,  under  the  influence  of  the  painfbl  feeling  of  his  former 
eBtrangement  from  God,  writes:  "I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  i^xistle,  beoause  I 
persecuted  the  church  of  Qod,"  but  also  adds:  "  bj  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  1  am," 
forms  a  remarkable  parallel  to  this.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ck>rmthian8,  Paul  is  only  at- 
tributing to  himself  personal  unworthiness,  which,  however,  did  not  preTent  GK)d  from 
choosing  him  fbr  the  office  of  a|K)6tle. 
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attached  to  a  chafcli^  and  so  &r,  approximates  the  name  evangelist. 
(Of.  Acts  xiv.  4-14  ;  Rom.  xvL  7 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  6-9,  xii  28, 29.)  Such 
a  htrnian  authorization  of  his  apostolical  call,  Paul  emphatically  de-^ 
nies ;  he  says  he  received  his  office  neither  from  men,  nor  through 
any  specially  distinguished  man.  Sy  men  the  &lse  apostles,  the 
blind  teachers,  are  called  ;  every  genuine  call  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  church  proceeds  even  yet  from  the  Lord,  but  in  most  cases 
by  &r  this  Divine  will  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  man,  as, 
e.  9.,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  other  excellent  teachers,  were  called  by  the 
Lord  through  Paul.  But  this  too  Paul  denies  of  himself;  as  the 
Twelve  were,  so  he  too  was  called  both  by  and  through  the  Lord, 
without  any  human  intervention.  ('Attc^  denotes  the  source,  the 
origin  of  the  call,  dtd  the  intermediate  agent,  through  which  it  is 
bestowed  on  the  person  chosen.  Ua^  might  also  have  stood  instead 
of  dirS  [cf.  i.  12],  or  'birS ;  irapd  and  im6  are  even  used  of  peraonSy  in 
preference  to  ciTrd,  and  that,  too,  where  they  are  conceived  as  imme- 
diately acting  of  themselves.  [Cf.  Bernhardy's  Syntax,  p.  255  ; 
Winer's  Gr.,  §  47,  b,  pp.  826,  881.]  This  difference,  however,  be- 
tween dirS  and  Tropa  is  not  always  observed  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  is  immediately  shewn  in  verse  8  by  the  formula  of  greeting,  x^P^ 
Kfu  elprjvrj  dird,  in  which,  however,  God  and  Christ  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  considered  as  immediately  and  directly  active.  In  the  follow- 
ing words  Paul  apparently  pictured  to  himself  the  relation  in  such 
a  way  that  he  meant  to  write  did  Xpiarovj  through  Christy  and  dno 
eeovy/rom  Cfody  and  put  6id  alone,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  ;  for  we 
find  that  the  prepositions  are  usually  so  distinguished  in  reference 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  [C£  the  remarks  on  Bom.  xi.  36.]  Now 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  is  put  in 
opposition  to  everything  human,  which  involves  an  indirect  proof  of 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  But,  as  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  in 
full  Irjoovc  6  Xptardg,  Jeeus  the  Christy  and  that  of  the  Father,  Beftf 
6  ILarrjg,  Ood  the  Father  y  the  omission  of  the  article  (c£  ver.  3)  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  blending  of  two  ideas  into  one.  9e6^  Ilar^^, 
without  article  or  genitive,  is  found  also  PhiL  i.  8,  iL  10  ;  1  Peter  L 
2  ;  Ephes.  vl  23  ;  1  Thess.  i  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Titus  i  14.  Winer 
(Gr.  §  119,  p.  110)  has  not  discriminated  from  the  above  passages 
those  in  which  the  genitive  is  added.  The  New  Testament  does 
not  contain  the  formulas  God  the  Son,  God  the  Spirit  (eeof  vl6^9 
eeoq  nvevfia),  which  came  later  into  use.  The  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  meant  to  exalt  Grod's  almighty  power,  of  which 
Paul's  conversion  is  a  shining  proof.  Matthiaa  would  refer  this 
addition  to  the  exalted  position  of  Christ,  but  less  appropriately, 
because  there  was  no  particular  occasion  to  make  that  prominent. 
(On  iyeipeiv  U  vexpoiv,  see  at  Matth.  xxii.  29,  30.) 

Ver.  2. — That  Paul  does  not,  as  often  happens  elsewhere,  men- 
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tion  particular  names  with  his  own,  but  adds  the  phrase  ol  ovv  fyui 
ndvre^  d6eXfl)oly  dU  the  brethren  who  are  with  me,  is  certainly  for 
the  reason  already  pointed  out  by  Jerome,  Luther^  and  others,  viz.^ 
that  Paul  wishes  to  give  the  Ghklatians  the  impression  that  he  had 
a  large  community  on  his  side.  We  need  not,  therefore,  take  ddek- 
<t>olj  brethren^  to  mean  merely  apostolical  fellow-labourers,  though 
they  are  of  course  primarily  intended.  The  plural,  churches, 
shews  that  Paul's  epistle  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  encyclical  mis- 
sive, addressed  to  the  different  churches  in  Galatia,  which  had  prob- 
ably sprung  up  in  those  lai^er  cities  of  the  province  named  in  the 
Introduction.  The  omission  of  all  laudatory  epithets  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  dissatisfaction  that  Paul  felt  with  the  Galatian  church. 

Vers.  ft-5. — In  the  well-known  salutation  (see  Eom.  i.  7)  Paul 
then  wishes  his  readers  grace  and  peace,  whereof  they  who  were  in 
danger  of  falling  back  under  the  law,  and  into  the  disquiet  which 
the  law  brings  with  it,  were,  above  all  things,  in  need.  Those  gifts 
proceed/row  God  as  the  source  of  all  good,  and  are  through  Christ 
bestowed  on  man.  As  in  verse  1  dn6  was  wanting  before  God,  so 
here  did  is  left  out  before  Son,  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Paul 
designates  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  as  just  that  which  was  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Galatians.  Their  new  sin  of  wavering  and  un- 
belief must  be  forgiven  them  through  Christ,  and  they  completely 
separated  from  the  wicked  world  through  whose  influence  they  had 
just  been  led  astray.  (Cf.  on  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ' 
the  remarks  on  Eom.  iii.  25. — ILepi  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  vnep  of 
the  text.  rec.  A.D.E.F.G.,  and  other  inferior  critical  authorities  have 
it ;  Lachmann  has  also  received  it  into  the  text.  'Xnip  was  probably 
substituted  as  the  more  usual  word.  It  besides  points  out  the  vi- 
carious office  more  clearly  than  the  more  general  word  Trcp/,  which, 
finally,  is  found  also  Bom.  viii.  8,  and  often  elsewhere.  [Cf.  Comm. 
on  Matth.  xx.  28.]  The  Son  of  God's  giving  himself  up  to  death 
[Eph.  V.  2  ;  Titus  ii.  14]  was,  finally,  not  extorted  or  commanded 
by  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  was  a  voluntary  act  of  his  own  [John 
X.  18],  yet  one  answering  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  "  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God"  {Kara  to  OiXfi^ta  rov  Qtov), — God  is  here  called 
expressly  "  our  Father,"  inasmuch  as  he  revealed  himself  as  the^ 
Father  of  mankind  in  the  misaion  of  Christ,  creating  them  anew  in 
regeneration.  Therefore  also  to  him  belongs  ultimately  all  the  glory 
of  the  creation  as  of  the  redemption,  (Cf.  on  the  doxology  Rom.  i 
26  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  81.]  The  phrase  "  to  deliver  from  this  present  evil 
world"  {t^cupEiaOcu  itc  tov  iveoruro^  alcjvog  novrjpov^,  for  denoting  the 
object  of  Christ's  work,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment    ^E^cupeioOai^  [Acts  vii.  10,  xii.  11,  xxiii.  27]  =  aio^eiv,  to 

*  The  active  form  i^aipdv  is  found  Matth.  v.  29,  xviii.  9.    The  middle  ibnn 
also  in  the  New  Testament  the  some  as  iK>jeyeiv,  Acts  zxvL  17. 
Vol.  IV.— 83 
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withdraw  fix)m  the  influence  of  a  destructive  element.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  formula  is  therefore  precisely  =  aaifetv  U  tw  icdofLov  tov^ 
rov.  'EveeTTCjf  answers  to  ovrog  [Rom.  viii.  38 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  vii.  26], 
whilst  novTjpdg  is  to  be  taken  epex^etically.  [Of.  on  alijv  ovroq 
Matth.  xii.  32.]  Whilst,  therefore,  dovvat  kavrov,  gave  himself ^  re- 
fers to  reconciliation,  i^upeiaOai,  delivery  refers  to  the  redemption  of 
those  reconciled.) 


§  2.  The  Calling  of  Paul. 
(i  6-24.) 

Without  the  least  expression  of  love  or' sympathy,  Paul  lets  his 
excited  feelings  burst  forth  at  once,  and  expresses  his  indignant 
wonder  at  the  falling  away  of  the  Galatians.  No  doubt  Biickert  is 
completely  right  when  he  concludes  from  this  that  Paul  during  his 
last  visit  must  have  spoken  to  them  of  backsliding,  for,  had  nothing 
of  the  sort  taken  place,  he  would  certainly,  as  in  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  before  rebuking  them,  have  told  them  how  he  had 
received  information  concerning  them.  The  wrw  raxitog,  so  soon, 
however,  need  by  no  means  be  referred  to  Paul's  last  visit ;  it  may 
rather  very  appropriately  refer  to  their  conversion,  which  ought  to 
win  over  the  man  to  the  Christian  element  permanently.  He  there- 
fore may  be  said  to  change  "  very  soon''  who  falls  away  even  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years.  {UsTarldeadcu  ^'  to  change  in  opinion 
and  tendency  of  mind,''  the  direction  of  the  change  being  pointed 
out  by  elg.  The  present  tense  represents  the  action  as  still  con- 
tinuing, as  it  were  jnst  arriving  at  completion.  The  hope  is  thus 
awakened,  that  the  as  yet  incompleted  action  may  be  arrested. 
The  comparison  of  the  word  with  H},  and  an  assumption  of  an  allu- 
sion to  the  name  Tdkarcu,  which  Jerome  thinks  is  to  be  found  here, 
is  to  be  rejected  as  trifling. — The  one  who  calls  {icaXiaag)  is,  of 
course,  God  only,  not  Paul ;  the  apostle  certainly  wished  to  convert 
no  one  to  himself.  The  medium  of  the  call  is  the  grace  of  Christ,* 
therefore  iv  =  did,  or  stands  for  the  dative  only,  without,  however, 
iv  being  strictly  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  dative.  [Cf.  Winer's  Gr., 
§31,8.] 

Ver.  7. — The  "  which  is  no  other  thing  than,"  etc.  (8  ovk  iariv 
dkXoy  el  firj  k,  t.  A.),  is  not  without  diflSculty.  The  reference  of  *  to 
Irepov  evayyeXiov  is  clearly  quite  unsuitable,  as  the  idea  "  which, 

*  The  omission  of  Xpiarov,  in  accordance  with  F.G.,  and  Beverali  especiaUj  Latin, 
Fathers,  would  not  be  advisable.  Tho  coupling  of  this  genitive  with  KoXeaavro^^  is.  how^ 
ever,  clearly  forbidden  by  the  intervening  iv  x^P^'^^*  as  also  bj  the  fiust  that  Paul  never 
refen  the  KT^fiaig  to  ChriO,  but  always  to  ihc  FMer. 
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however^  is  no  other/'  would  represent  the  guilt  of  the  opponents  as 
less^  whereas  Paul  intends  to  depict  it  as  very  gross.  The  reference 
of  6  to  "gospel"  alone,  in  the  sense  "which  can  and  must  be  no 
other  than  it  is/'  i.  e.j  which  must  not  be  changed  arbitrarily,  would 
require  irefiov  instead  of  iXko,  not  to  mention  that  it  seems  harsh  to 
separate  evayyiXiw  from  erepov,  and  that  then  the  following  tl  firj 
is  inappropriate,  for  it  is  inadmissible  to  take  it  as  =  sed  or  cUta- 
men  ;  it  only  means  nisu  (Of.  Winer's  Gr.,  §  55,  2,  Hartung's 
Partikellehre,  voL  ii.,  p.  118,  seq.)  The  connecting  el  firj^  however, 
with  davftd^w,  which  Schott  has  proposed,  would  be  totally  unallow- 
able, because  of  the  indicative,  which  cannot  possibly  mean,  "  I 
should  wonder  at  your  early  apostacy,  if  I  had  not  known  that  you 
were  led  astray/'  Besides,  with  this  interpretation,  the  difficulty 
of  the  5  ovK  lartv  dXko^  which,  according  to  it,  must  be  enclosed  in 
brackets,  remains.  Therefore  the  interpretation  defended  by  Gro- 
tius,  Winer,  Biickert,  alone  recommends  itself  to  us,  which  refers  H 
to  all  that  precedes,  and  the  words  B  ovit  eartv  dXXo,  el  ptrj  k.  t.  A.,  are 
closely  connected  in  the  sense :  "  which  (your  apostacy)  is  nothing 
eke,  or  consists  in  nothing  else  than  that  you  have  allowed  your- 
selves to  be  led  astray."  By  this  addition,  then,  it  is  PauFs  inten- 
tion to  soften  the  guilt  of  the  Galatians,  and  to  point  to  their  false 
teachers  as  the  real  culprits.  (The  article  stands  before  the  parti- 
ciple entirely  regularly  [as  in  the  phrase  elalv  ol  X^ovTeg]^  since  the 
action  is  considered  as  one  which  belongs  only  to  definite  persons, 
or  by  which  the  persons  themselves  are  specified.  [Cf.  Matthias's 
Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  552.]  Winer's  interpretation,  as  if  the  meaning 
were  el&l  rapdaawreg  ifiag  koI  ovroi  elaiv  dklyot,  introduces  a  thought 
not  contained  in  the  words. — Tapdaaeiv,  trouble^  =  aaXeveiv^  shaken 
2  Thess,  ii.  2.  "  To  eflFect  a  change  in  one's  settled  principles  of 
faith,  and  that  by  open,  violent  attacks,  not  by  secret  and  artful 
insinuations."  As  to  the  antagonists  here  pointed  out,  see  further 
details  at  v.  10-12,  and  vi.  12,  13. — On  lieraaTpe^v,  cf.  Acts  ii.  20  ; 
James  iv.  9.  Oe^ovreg  is  emphatic,  as  it  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
unpremeditoited  (leraaTpi^pcu,  the  act  of  the  Galatians,  who  knew  not 
what  they  did  when  they  followed  those  deceivers.) 

Ver.  8. — Paul  describes  the  gospel  as  so  absolutely  above  all 
subjectivity,  that  no  created  being  can  change  its  Divine  nature ; 
not  even  Paul  (koI  idv  ^f*€tf),  not  even,  an  angel.  In  the  case  of 
Paul,  apostacy  ^as  certainly  imaginable,  but  not  in  the  case  of  a 
good  angel ;  hence  we  might  suppose  evil  angels  meant,  if  "  from 
heaven"  were  not  against  it.  It  is  most  simple  therefore  to  say, 
that  Paul,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  3,  adduces  an  impossibility  in  order  to  ex- 
press in  the  highest  degree  the  inadmissibility  of  changing  arbitra- 
rily the  gift  of  God.  (In  rrap  6  the  idea  of  "  against"  is  clearly  the 
most  natural ;  those  Judaists  quite  destroyed  the  nature  of  the 
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gospel,  they  made  a  new  law  out  of  it. — ^Avadqia,  originally  =  Mt* 
drffia,  something  devoted  to  the  gods,  hung  up  in  the  temple.  The 
latter  form  only  retained  this  idea  [Luke  xxi  5],  and  dvddefta  ac- 
quired the  meaning  "  something  laden  with  a  curse,"  which  all  an- 
cient nations  considered  and  treated  as  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods, 
also  as  whiip^,  sacer.  The  formula  dvdSefia  earo^^  let  him  be  accuraedy 
refers,  therefore,  not  to  ecclesiastical  excommunication  simply ;  that 
is  included  only  so  far  as  it  presupposes  Divine  reprobation.  Accord- 
ingly dvdSefjta  =  onn.     Cf.  on  Bom.  ix.  8  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi  22.) 

Ver.  9. — As  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  just  been  said,  irpoei- 
p^KOfuv^  we  have  said  before^  and  don^  noWy  is  clearly  too  strong ; 
the  words  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  a  previous  ex- 
pression of  Paul's  opinion  on  this  subject  during  his  first  visit  to 
the  Ghdatians.  While,  therefore,  in  ver.  8  the  koI  idv^  even  tfumgh, 
represented  the  matter  quite  hypothetically,  cl,  i/y  applies  the  re- 
mark to  the  actual  case. 

Ver.  10. — The  connexion  of  ver.  10  with  the  preceding  is  not 
quite  clear.  We  should  have  expected,  after  verses  8  and  9,  and  the 
strong  asseverations  that  whoever  preached  otherwise  than  he  did  was 
accursed,  something  Uke  the  following  :  ^'  for  what  I  teach  is  un- 
doubtedly God's  word,"  or,  ^^  I  am  assured  that  this  alone  is  the 
truth."^  Instead  of  that,  Paul  states  that  he  seeks  to  please  Qod 
and  not  man  :  but,  if  we  grasp  the  fundamental  thought  we  recog- 
nize that  it  contains  exactly  those  ideas  which  the  context  leads  ub 
to  expect.  For  the  very  fact,  that  he  wishes  to  please  Qtod  entirely, 
and  not  maiki,  that  he  is  entirely  the  servant  of  Christ,  who  is  more 
than  all  men  are,  is  the  assurance  of  his  living  union  with  Otxl,  and 
of  that  illumination  from  above  which  exalts  his  doctrines  far 
above  a  mere  subjective  opinion.  He  gains,  at  the  same  time,  by  this 
turn  of  thought,  the  advantage  of  warding  off  a  reproach  cast  upon 
him  by  the  Judaists,  and  of  retorting  it  on  them.  They  upbraided 
him  on  account  of  his  accommodating  spirit,  that  he  became  to  the 
Qentiles  a  Gentile,  and  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  as  if  grasping  at  hu- 
man approbation  was  the  cause  of  it.  The  fact  was  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  this  no  doubt  was  the  case  with  those  Judaistic  ^Ise 
teachers  who  sought  by  the  great  number  of  their  conversions  to 
gain  fame,  without  caring  about  the  means  by  which  they  effected 
them.  (Cf.  Gal.  vi.  18.)  The  dprc,  noWy  like  the  following  irt,  yet, 
can  be  referred  only  to  the  time  since  Paul's  conversion  ;  with  that 
event  the  old  man,  which  in  him  too  was  impelled  by  the  desire 
of  pleasing  men,  was  in  him  forthwith  so  thrust  back,  that  the  holy 
fire  from  the  Divine  altar  alone  glowed  in  him,  and  dissipated  aU 
other  love.   (UeidG)  dvOpdjirovgy  Beov  cannot,  with  Luther  and  Michaelis 

*  Ruckert*8  supploment,  *'  wonder  not  at  this  hysh  speech.  I  cannot,  in  aooordAoot 
with  mj  Diyine  call  say  otherwise,"  is  clearly  too  harah. 
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be  taken  :  res  hnmanaB,  res  divinas,  suadeo,  nor  can  Kard  be  sap- 
plied  ;  it  is  here  rather  equal  to  placare,  tranquillum  reddere,  as  it 
certainly  means  at  1  John  iii  9  ;  Homer  II.  a.  100  ;  Eorip.  Hipp. 
1060.     It  is  =  dpiaiceiVy  which  follows.) 

Vers.  11, 12. — Paul  now  endeavours,  from  here  to  chap,  ii  10,  to 
trace  historically  this  his  immediate  relation  to  God  through  Christ. 
He  needed  not  to  make  any  mention  here  of  the  great  fact  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Lord,  through  which  his  conversion  was  ef- 
fected, because  he  knew  that  this  was  sufficiently  known  to  the 
Galatians  ;  though  he  alludes  in  verses  15,  16,  to  that  event. 

His  only  concern  was  to  make  it  clear  that  he  had  in  nowise  been 
instructed  by  the  apostles,  and  thus  become  spiritually  dependent 
upon  them,  so  that  thoir  authority  was  above  his  own.  It  might  be 
said  that  Paul  wa^tzssuredly  baptized  by  the  Christians  in  Damas^ 
cus,  probably  by  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  18);  indeed,  according  to  the 
parallel  passage  (Acts  xxii.  10),  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  go  to 
Damascus,  there  to  learn  what  he  was  commissioned  to  do.  He 
seems  therefore  not  to  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  immediately  on 
Christ's  manifestation,  but  only  at  the  imposition  of  hands  by 
Ananias,  "  when  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales"  (both 
bodily  and  spiritual),  and  at  his  baptism.  But  that  very  point, 
that  Paul  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  from  an  apostle  through 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  independently  of  them,  whereas  in  other 
cases  (according  to  Acts  viii.)  the  apostles  alone  could  impart  the 
Holy  Ghost — ^sets  him  free  from  them  and  their  authority,  and  on 
a  par  with  the  body  of  the  apostles.  Add  to  this,  Paul,  besides  the 
first  appearance  at  Damascus,  saw  the  Lord  repeatedly  (cf.  on  Acts 
xxii.  17,  xxiii.  11),  and  remained,  as  it  were,  in  continued  intercourse 
with  him,  and  received  direct  instructions  from  him,  1  Cor.  xi  23. 
Paul  therefore  could  with  perfect  justice  boast  of  the  gospel  which 
he  preached,  as  entrusted  to  him  immediately  by  God,  without  any 
human  intervention.  (Ver.  11,  yvcjpl^o)  is  used  by  profane  writers  as 
=  yivdoKG),  by  the  LXX.  as  =  "  to  shew,  make  known''  [cf.  Prov. 
xxii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  28,  with  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xv.  1.]  Tap  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  <Je,  according  to  D.F.G.,  and  other  authorities :  6i 
was  probably  substituted,  merely  because  yap  stands  five  times  in 
succession  ;  but  with  Paul  the  same  conjunction  frequently  occurs 
five  times,  and  even  oftener,  in  succession.  [Cf  e.  ^.,  Bom.  iv,  13, 
seq.,  V.  6,  scq.]  Kar'  dvdp(^w,  after  man,  can  only  be  taken,  as  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  8,  as  3=  dveQUfnivov^  human,  as  to  origin,  essence,  and  ob- 
ject, in  contrast  to  the  Divine  character  of  the  gospel.  Buckert's 
remark,  that  no  one  said  that  the  gospel  was  of  human  origin,  and 
that  therefore,  so  taken,  the  apostle's  assertion  has  no  antithesis 
against  which  it  could  be  directed,  is  of  no  weight ;  for,  even  if  the 
Judaists,  whom  Paul  contends  with,  did  not  say  that  explicitly^  still 
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it  was  implied  in  their  conduct ;  for  they  made  of  it  wBat  their 
wished. — Ver.  12,  ovde  yap  fyci  is  to  be  taken :  neque  enim  ego,  t.  e., 
^'  I,  as  little  as  the  other  apostles/'  not :  nam  ne  ego  quidem,  which 
would  have  been  expressed  by  ovcf  ^w  yap,  or  «cw  yap  oW  iy<o. — Be- 
fore edtddxBrp^  many  good  M8&.,  especially  A.D.F.G.,  read  ov6e  for 
ovre^  which  last  Griesbach  preferred,  as  also  Winer  (ad  h.  L  and  Gr., 
§  55,  6.)  Lachmann  and  Biickert,  on  the  other  hand,  read  <w6e. 
The  decision  depends  on  the  distinction  assumed  between  napila0ov 
and  ediddxflrp^;  Winer  takes  it  as  not  specific,  and  cannot  therefore 
favour  the  strongly  disjunctive  particle.  But  it  is  more  correct  to 
assume,  with  Lachmann  and  Buckert,  a  specific  distinction,  in  which 
case  ov6e  must  be  read.  It  is  also  especially  in  favour  of  that  reading^ 
that  one  cannot  join  napd  dvOgdnov  with  idiid^Brp^  also,  with  which 
TTpdc  is  usually  put^  and  again  diddaKeaSai  form#  an  antithesis  with 
dnoKoXmreadoL ;  the /orwer  denotes  the  gradual  appropriation  of  a 
thing,  through  reflection  and  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  the  latter 
means  intuitive  perception,  instantaneous  illumination  of  the  reason. 
(Cf  Matth.  xi.  25,  seq.) — ^In  the  6t'  dnoKokv^ijjg  l.fjaov  Xptarov  sciL 
-rrap^XafkjVy  by  the  revelation  of  Jeaua  Christy  Christ  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  atf^Aor,  not  as  the  olyecty  of  the  revelation  ;  the  latter 
is  the  gospel.  The  revelation  by  Christ  stands  here  in  opposition  to 
communication  through  man  ;  the  other  view  which  exhibits  Christ 
as  also  the  revealed,  is  presented  in  ver.  15.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — In  order  to  place  the  striking  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  in  a  clear  light,  Paul  reminds  the  Galatians  first 
of  his  earlier  position,  when  he  persecuted  the  church  as  a  zeal- 
ous Pharisee.  (He  sets  in  opposition  to  the  vvv,  noWy  of  his  con-, 
version  the  ^*  time  past"  (ttot^),  of  his  life  under  the  law  ;  the 
Galatians  might  have  heard  by  report,  or  even  through  Paul  him- 
self, what  was  necessary  for  them  to  know  on  that  point.  The 
form  'lovdaiofio^  is  often  found  in  the  Apocrypha.  Ct  2  Mace.  ii. 
21,  xiv.  38 ;  4  Mace.  iv.  26. — Ka6*  vnep^Xrjv  ==  a<f)66ffa  or  nepiaao* 
Ttpwf,  ver.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  31  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  UopSico  c=  7roAiop«e«, 
Acts  ix.  21. — ^Ver.  14,  vpoKcmruv  is  generally  used  intransitively  ; 
with  vTTep  it  is  "  to  surpass  "  [Luke  ii.  52  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  iii.  9.]-— 
£,vvij}^Keum]g  aequalis,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
Et/A^tt/^,  Acts  xxi.  20. — The  form  narpiKoq  is  found  only  here,  tror- 
^oq  often  occurs,  e.  (/.,  Acts  xxii.  3,  xxiv.  14.  The  "  traditions'* 
{7Tapa66atiq)y  comprise  the  genuine  books  of  Moses,  along  with  the 
traditional  Pharisaic  dogmas  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  alone.y 

Ver.  15. — ^As  the  entire  economy  has  its  period,  in  which  the  Di- 
vine promises  are  fulfilled  (Gal.  iv.  4),  so  also  has  each  individuaL 
When  that  sacred  moment  arrived  for  Paul  (on  his  journey  to 
Daiuascus),  God  caused  his  eternal  decree  of  election  to  reach 
him  in  timey  by  means  of  a  call,  in  order  to  use  him  as  an  instn^ 
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ment  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  (The  ev66K7)aev  b  Oed^ 
aoBwere  to  n'-*  Jiin,  of.  Ps.  xL  14. — 'AfpoQc^av  =  iKXeyeiv.  Cf.  on 
Rom.  ix,  1 ;  Eph.  i.  4. — 'E«  KocXiag  fjajTpog  fwv  =  "n^  -j^^tt.  This 
phrase,  "  from  my  mother's  womb/'  is  in  meaning  exactly  i>arallel 
to  TTpo  KaTfiPoXfj^  kShimv  [Eph.  i.  4],  t.  e.,  "from  eternity."  The 
election  by  grace  is  thereby  described  as  one  in  nowise  conditioned  by 
works.  [Of.  on  Rom.  ix.  11.]  The  grace  therefore  refers  alike  to  d<t>opl' 
f£iv  and  to  Kakeiv. — ^Here  then  the  revelation  of  Christ  appears  as  the 
result  and  eflfect  of  grace ;  therefore  by  "  revealing  his  Son  in  me"  (dno- 
KoXtnlmi  rhv  vVbv  avrov  iv  ifwi)  is  to  be  understood  not  Christ's  appear- 
ance as  such,  but  this  in  connexion  with  the  collective  work  of  grace, 
in  so  far  as  Christ  was  thereby  made  manifest  to  Paul  inwardly  in  his 
hearty  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  In  the  revelation  which  Paul  re- 
ceived near  Damascus,  we  must  regard  the  chief  influence  as  internal 
and  spiritual ;  mere  physical  seeing  could  not  have  produced  such 
effects.)* 

Ver.  16. — The  aim  of  this  manifestation  was  certainly  for  Paul  a 
aubjective  one  also,  viz.,  his  salvation,  though  this  vanishes  in  his 
eyes  in  comparison  with  the  immense  objective  end  necessarily  com- 
bined with  it.  With  him  salvation  was  given  to  the  whole  believing 
Gentile  world  (cf.  Acts  ix.  15).  But  it  is  Christ  himself ^  not  some- 
thing fix)m  him,  nor  merely  the  doctrine  concerning  him,  which  is 
the  object  of  genuine  preaching  ;  hence  "  that  I  might  preach  him" 
{Iva  evayyeXL^<M)fj4u  avr6v).  Toconne  'f  tuOt:o)g^  immediately y  with  the 
foregoing,  for  which  Riickert  and  Neander  decide,  against  all  the 
MSS.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  that  Paul  had  already  preached 
in  Arabia,  is  entirely  inadmissible ;  for  Paul  cannot,  consistently 
with  the  course  of  thought,  mean  to  say  that  he  was  called  in  order 
to  preach  immediately;  but  only  that  he  was  called  in  general  for 
the  object  of  preaching,  and  that  when  he  was  aware  of  this  he  had 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  that  work,  without  permitting  men 
to  control  his  decisions.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  that^  that  he 
fulfilled  in  the  very  first  years  the  Divine  intention  in  calling  him  ; 
he  must  rather  have  experienced  the  need  of  first  familiarizing  him- 
self with  th6  new  element  into  which  he  had  entered.  The  assump- 
tion of  an  inversion,  so  that  "  immediately — not"  {evdecjg  ov)  should 
be  taken  for  "not  immediately"  {ovk  evBeu)g)^\s  still  more  unsuitable, 
for  then  it  would  follow  that  Paul  had  aftertoards  asked  counsel  of 
men^  whereas  he  means  to  deny  thai  absolutely.    But  Schott  thinks 

*  It  might  appear  stnldDg  that  Paul  does  not  mentioa  Ananias,  who  certainly  hap- 
iised  him  (Acts  ix.  18),  and  who,  therefore,  we  might  suppose  instructed  him.  But,  as 
Christ  and  the  apostles  were  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist,  without  having  received  any 
instruction  from  Aim,  which  did  not  then  take  place  at  baptism,  Paul,  might  naturally  omit 
mentioning  hia  baptism  too,  and  the  rather,  tliat  baptism  never  establishes  a  depi^denos 
cf  the  baptized  on  the  baptixer. 
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chat  ebOiog  cahnot  be  joined  with  what  follows  without  an  ellipsis, 
because  the  nature  of  the  word  requires  a  positive  proposition.  It 
is  best  to  supply  7rpoa€;^6w  vovv,  or  the  positive  idea,  which  is  imme- 
diately expressed  negatively  in  what  follows  ;  "  I  treated  not  with 
flesh  and  blood/'  which  must  be  restricted  neither  to  Paul  himself, 
i,  e,y  to  the  consultation  of  his  natural  inclination,  nor  to  the  apos- 
tles, nor  any  other  class  of  men,  but  is  to  be  taken  generally.  "  Obe- 
dient to  God  alone/'  Paul  means  to  say,  "  I  excluded  all  human 
deliberation,  as  being  subject  to  error/'  (JlpoaavarldT^  properly 
"  to  lay  on  in  addition,"  as  in  Gal.  ii.  6.  In  the  phrase  npoaavarl^ 
deadai  rivl  n,  or,  as  in  Gal.  ii.  2,  dvarWeadai^  it  means  :  "  to  lay  be- 
fore one,  propose  to  one,  something  for  deliberation  or  decision."  So, 
often,  in  Diodoms  and  Lucian.    Some  inferior  MSB.  only  read  here 

Ver.  17. — ^But  Paul  was  especially  concerned  to  shew  that  he 
had  always  been  without  connexion  with  the  older  apostles,  because 
his  Judaistic  adversaries  represented  him  as  dependent  upon  them  ; 
he  therefore  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  had,  after  his  conver* 
sion,  gone  first  to  Arabia,  and  had  thence  returned  to  Damascus, 
and  bad  thus  no  connexion  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  (In- 
stead of  dvfi^ov  B.D.E.F.G.  and  other  critical  authorities  read 
dmiXOoVy  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred,  and  indeed  Lachmann 
has  received  it  into  the  text ;  dvrj^ov  was  doubtless  substituted  be- 
cause d7rTj}jdov  immediately  succeeds,  and  in  ver.  18  dvtjXOov  is  used 
of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  like  the  more  usual  dvafiaivuv  =  n^y. 
— The  phrase  "  those  who  were  apostles  before  me  (ol  npio  ifwv  drro- 
oToXoi),  points  first  to  the  earlier  call  of  the  twelve,  but,  second, 
sets  Paul  also,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  by  their  side  as 
an  apostle.  Ovdi  is  to  be  taken  as  strictly  negative,  as  the  state- 
ment is  emphatically  made  that  he  saw  no  apostle  at  all. — In  the 
parallel  passages  (Acts  ix.  22,  xxvi.  22,  xi.  17)  the  subject  is  not  a 
journey  into  Anibia ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  and  second 
sojourns  of  Paul  in  Damascus  are  there  conjointly  referred  to.  The 
words  of  our  passage  do  not,  however,  permit  us,  with  TJsteri, 
to  assume  that  Damascus  was  reckoned  in  Arabia  ;^  on  the  con- 
trary, the  two  are  plainly  distinguished.  The  event,  which  is  related 
2  Cor.  xi.  32,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  second 
sojourn  at  Damascus,  for  it  assumes  that  Paul  had  already  preached 
the  gospel. 

Ver. 'IS. — How  the  three  years  are  to  be  apportioned  cannot  be 
aflSrmed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.f    To  me  it  appears  most 

*  As  Damascus  had  not  been  named  before,  "  returned  again  to  Damascoa"  (z(l?u9 
inrioTfiexIfa  elt:  ^afiacKov)^  points  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  Paul  assumed  it  as  knows 
that  hi«  call  took  place  on  a  journey  to  Damascus. 

\  Slohler's  and  Schrader's  aasumption  that  Paul  was  but  a  few  dajrs  in  Arabiai  ia  ai^ 
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probable  tbat  Paul  passed  the.  longest  time  in  Arabia,  for  there  his 
purpose  was  not  teaching,  but  his  own  inward  development.  (See 
§  1  of  the  General  Introduction  to  Paul's  Epistles,  and  on  Acts 
ix.  20,  seq.)  "Afterwards"  (ftretra)  dates  from  the  principal  event, 
t.  c,  from  Paul's  conversion.  The  most  important  point  in  this 
passage,  however,  is,  that  Paul  declares  that  the  object  of  his  first 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  to  become  acquainted  with  Peter.  This 
declaration  does  not  contradict  the  accounts  in  Acts  ix.  26,  seq., 
zxii  17,  seq.  The  only  question  is,  what  had  Paul  in  view  in 
making  this  acquaintance  ?  He  probably  wished  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  Peter  as  to  their  future  labours,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  ii.  6,  seq.,  was  at  a  later  period  more  completely  effected. 
For,  as  he,  at  first  (see  Acts  ix.  26,  seq.),  met  with  so  great  oppo- 
sition in  Jerusalem,  he  limited  his  stay  to  a  few  dajrs,  which  fact  he , 
here  adduces  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  instructed  by 
the  apostles.  *laTopetv  properly,  "  to  become  acquainted  with  by 
one's  own  perception,"  though,  indeed,  usually  applied  to  things^ 
rarely  to  persons.  But  Josephus  too,  B.  J.  vi.  1.  8,  uses  it  of  per- 
sons. It  is  not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament. — ^For  TLerpcv 
A.B.,  and  other  M88.,  read  K^v,  as  ii.  9.  Lachmann  receives  it 
into  the  text ;  but  the  reading  has  doubtless  no  other  foundation 
than  the  desire  to  turn  aside  the  derogatory  description  which  fol- 
lows from  Peter,  and  to  substitute  some  one  else. — Whether  ^nifiecva 
nrpo^  points  to  a  dwelling  with  Peter,  or  not,  must  be  left  undecided. 
The  phrase  iiiUpat  demnh'Te,  answers  to  the  French  quinze  jowrs^  a 
fortnight. 

Vers.  19,  20. — Here  it  seems,  in  the  first  place,  striking  that 
only  Peter  and  James  are  named  as  the  apostles  whom  Paul  saw  in 
Jerusalem  :  while  if  is  said  (Acts  ix.  27)  of  Barnabas  "  he  brought 
him  to  the  apostles"  (ff/ayn  avrbv  npbg  rovg  dTroaToXovg)^  as  though 
all  the  apostles  were  present  at  that  time.  But  nothing  precludes 
us  from  supposing  that  Luke  takes  the  word  "  apostle  "  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  comprising  also  other  distinguished  teachers.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  description  of  Luke  is  so  strictly  general,  that  he 
was  manifestly  not  accurately  informed  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Paul's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  took  place ;  we  must, 
therefore,  in  any  case  use  the  more  exact  accounts  of  Paul  for  the 
closer  determining  of  the  statements  in  the  Acts.  But  again, 
James,  our  Lord's  brother,  appears  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Twelve,  since  it  is  certain  that  here,  under  the  term  apostles,  they 
alone  are  to  be  understood;  but  we  saw  at  Matth.  xiii.  55  that 

bitrar3r(Act8  ix.  19),  "certain  days"  Hfiipac  Tivctg\  rather  refers  to  the  short  time  that 
Paul  first  passed  in  Damascus.  It  is  true  (Acts  iz.  23),  ifiepal  Uava^  many  daya^  points 
to  a  longer  sojourn,  but  still  not  to  years.  The  longer  stay  of  Paul  in  Arabia,  omitted  by 
Luke,  is^  we  maj  suppose,  that  pamed  between  the  times  thus  alluded  ta 
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no  one  of  our  Lord's  brothers  (on  acconnt  of  John  viL  5)  eould  be 
among  the  Twelve,  for  which  reason,  too,  besides  other  grounds,  the 
identifying  of  our  Lord's  brother  with  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
is  inadmissible.  (See  the  further  development  of  this  point  ia 
the  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  James.)  The  resource  of  tak- 
ing d  iiri  as  ^'  except,  indeed,  that  I  saw  the  non-apostle  James," 
is  not  only  ungrammatical  (see  on  i.  7),  but  useless,  because  our 
Lord's  brother  is,  in  the  following  chapter,  especially  ver.  9,  con- 
stantly numbered  with  the  chief  apostles.  It  is  best,  doubtless,  to 
assume  that  James,  our  Lord's  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.),  after  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was,  if  not 
formally,  still  tacitly,  on  €U3count  of  his  extraordinary  consideration 
and  high  personal  dignity,  treated  as  an  apostle,  so  that  he,  as  it 
were,  filled  up  the  gap  again. — ^The  fact  that  Paul  was  not  in  Jeru- 
salem for  three  years,  and  even  then  only  for  a  fortnight,  and  saw 
but  two  apostles,  was  important  to  him  for  his  readers'  sake.  He, 
therefore,  confirms  this  communication  of  his  with  an  oath,  in  ordei 
to  remove  any  possible  doubts.  (The  passage  serves,  along  with 
others,  as  Rom.  i.  9,  ix.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7,  for  the  elucidation  of  Matth, 
V.  34.  It  remains  to  be  said,  that  "  before  God"  (lv6mov  tov  BcoO) 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  ^formal  oath,  just  as  •»"•»  nfiV  also  occurs  not  of 
oaths.  The  swearing  Kes  in  the  thought^  not  in  ih^  phrase.  Final- 
ly, Xiycj  must  be  supplied,  and  &  ypd^  refers,  it  is  true,  to  the  whcle 
account^  but  especially  to  the  last  remark.) 

Vers.  21-24. — Paul  further  relates  that  he  afterwards  left  Pales- 
tine altogether,  and  isolated  himself  so  entirely  from  the  believers 
there,  that  they  did  not  even  know  him  by  sight ;  it  had  merely 
become  known  by  report  that  he  had  been  changed  from  a  persecu- 
tor into  a  confessor  of  the  faith.  (CsBsarea  Philippi,  at  which  Paul 
touched,  according  to  Acts  ix.  30.  was  out  of  Palestine.)  The  rear 
son  why  Paul  adds  this  remark,  can,  as  (Ecumenius  has  already 
observed,  be  no  other  than  to  shew  the  Galatians,  who  bad  been 
prejudiced  against  him  by  his  Judaistic  adversaries,  that  he  could 
have  received  no  instruction  from  other  Christians  in  Palestine,  and 
that,  therefore,  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  a  purely  immediate 
one.  (See  on  Paul's  journey  to  Cilicia,  Acts  ix.  30.  KXifia  we  have 
already  found  at  Rom.  xv.  23  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10. — The  iKKkriaiai  tv 
XfLcnC),  churches  in  Christ,  are  opposed  to  the  purely  Jewish  hucXtf- 
aiaig. — On  the  enaUage  generis^  aKovovreg  ffoav  for  dKopovaai^  see 
Winer's  Gr.  §  45,  5. — Amiccjv  need  not  be  taken  for  <J«i^,  the  past 
time  is  expressed  in  the  ttote.  The  participle  is  here  used  as  a 
substantive,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  18,  3. — Ver.  24.  Paul  does  not  claim 
praise  for  himself,  but  for  God  in  him  ;  ^  ifioi  =  "j^,  Luke  x.  20, 
*'  in  me  as  the  object  of  Divine  glorification.") 
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§  8.  Paul  at  ths  Counoil  of  the  Apostles. 

(iL  1-10.) 

Paul  now  places /owrfeen  years  of  free,  self-dependent  labour  i« 
contrast  with  ik^  fourteen  days  of  his  intercourse  with  Peter  (i.  18), 
It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time  that  Paul  revisited 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  Christian  views,  whilst  in  An- 
tioch  a  centre  of  OentHe  Christian  life  was  provisionally  forming 
itself.  But  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  important  visit, 
because,  during  it,  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
recognized  by  the  Twelve  themselves.  But  here,  in  the  first  place, 
the  questions  arise,  how  are  the  fourteen  years  to  be  reckoned,  and 
which  journey  to  Jerusalem  does  Paul  mean  ?  The  opinions  of 
Kohler  and  Schrader,  the  former  of  whom  supposes  that  the  journey 
here  meant  is  the  one  to  Jerusalem  alluded  to  Acts  xviii.  22,  the 
latter  even  assumes  a  journey  thither,  to  be  supplied  in  Acts  xix., 
supposed  to  be  undertaken  from  Corinth,  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  Schott,  and  may  be  here  passed  over  as  intrinsic- 
ally untenable.*  They  are  meant  merely  to  support  the  hypothesis 
already  refuted  in  the  Introduction  to  this  epistle,  but  they  only  render 
this  and  other  passages  more  difficult  to  explain,  without  affording 
any  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  may  well  hesitate 
as  to  whether  we  should  here  understand  the  journey  alluded  to  at 
Acts  xi.  80,  or  that  described  in  Acts  xv.,  to  the  council  of  apostles. 
The  great  majority  of  critics,  however,  decide  for  the  latter  view, 
though  Calvin,  Eichhom,  Siisskind,  and  Paulus  defend  the  former, 
Grotius,  Bertholdt,  Kuinoel,  Keil,  Ulrich,  Bottger,  do  the  same,  even 
with  the  modification  of  reading  Teaadpujv^  foury  for,  deKareoadprnf^ 
fourteen.  Ingeniously  as  they  have  striven  to  defend  this  conjecture 
(viz.,  from  the  original  designation  of  the  number  by  the  letter  Hy 
which,  it  is  said,  was  read  at  one  time  for  ten,  at  another  for  four,  and 
thus  finally  to  have  brought  about  the  blending  of  the  two  numbers) 
still  it  must  be  rejected  as  in  no  way  supported,  either  by  MSS.  or 
any  other  critical  authorities.f  But,  if  we  consider  the  reasons  for 
the  supposition  of  the  second,  and  against  the  supposition  of  the 
third  journey,  they,  are  chiefly  the  following  :  1.  It  is  Paul's  inten- 
tion, according  to  the  context  of  the  whole  passage,  to  enumerate 
all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  ;  now,  as  he  in  i.  20  uses  an  oath  in 
confirmation  of  his  veracity,  and  in  ii.  1  uses  ndkiv,  in  speaking  of  a 

*  See,  besides  Schoti's  work  (Elucidation  of  some  important  points  in  Paul's  life),  also 
the  Prolegomena  to  his  Gomm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Qahitians,  sec.  4. 

f  It  is  true  that  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  Eusobius's  Cbroniole^  but  here,  too^  the 
HSS.  are  altogether  doubtful    See  Schott  in  the  Comm.,  p.  314,  note  6. 
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new  journey,  it  is  ta  be  inferred  that  he  has  not  omitted  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  Acts  xi.  2.  If  the  journey  narrated  iL  1  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  one  undertaken  to  the  council  of  apostles,  described  in 
Acts  xv.,  mention  would  have  been  made  of  the  decisions  of  that 
council ;  Peter  himself,  too,  must,  in  that  case,  after  the  negotia- 
tions there  as  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  have  again  relapsed,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  probable.  3.  Paul  would  seem,  after  the  council 
of  apostles,  to  have  grown  lax  in  his  anti-Jewish  views ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Acts  xvL  3,  he  circumcised  Timothy  himself,  which  would 
contradict  his  earlier  conduct,  Gkil.  v.  2. 

To  begin  with  this  last  point.  It  is  of  no  importance ;  for  that 
Paul  at  one  time  declares  that  Whoever  submits  to  drcumcision 
loses  Christ,  and  afterwards  causes  Timothy  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, implies  no  inconsistency  at  all,  since  the  former  statement 
simply  means  that  he  loses  Christ  who  causes  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, in  order  thereby  to  win  salvation.  But  that  was  not  the  object 
of  Timoth/s  circumcision  ;  it  was  rather  that  he  might  thereby  be- 
come better  fitted  to  preach  the  gospel  among  Jews  and  proselytes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  first  two  reasons  are  certainly  of  very  great 
importance ;  for  it  really  seems,  from  the  great  stress  which  Paul 
(according  to  i.  20)  lays  on  the  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  omitted  one  of  those  journeys.  As,  then,  the 
lourney  mentioned  Acts  xi.  30  is  the  next  one,  in  order  of  time,  and 
Barnabas,  too,  accompanies  him  on  it,  as  is  mentioned  here  also — 
further,  as,  according  to  Gal.  ii.  2,  a  revelation  incited  him  to  that 
journey,  which  might  be  referred  to  the  narrative  of  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28)  ;  the  reference  to  the  second  journey  seems  highly  probable. 
But,  first,  the  collateral  arguments  have  no  force,  for  the  revela- 
tion which  Paul  here  mentions,  relates  to  a  revelation  which  he 
himself  had,  not  others.  And  the  remark  here  made  that  Barnabas  ac- 
companied him,  suits  still  better  the  description  of  the  third  journey 
in  Acts  (xv.  3),  according  to  which  others  besides  Barnabas  journeyed 
with  Paul,  among  whom  Titus  is  here  named.  (Gal.  ii.  1.)  If  we 
further  consider  that  the  whole  description  of  the  proceedings  at 
this  visit  entirely  accords  with  Luke's  account  (Acts  xv.)  of  the 
council  of  apostles — ^for  the  objection,  that  no  mention  is  here  made 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  council,  is  easily  avoided  by  assuming  that 
Paul  had  already  imparted  them  to  the  Christians  in  Galatia,  on 
his  last  visit  thither,  and  could  therefore  suppose  them  to  be  known 
— further,  that  fourteen  years  reckoned  from  the  conversion  of  Paul 
(not  from  the  already-mentioned  journey  to  Jerusalem),  which  mode 
of  reckoning  is  the  only  probable  one,  would  be  too  long  a  time  if 
we  here  understood  the  journey  touched  on  at  Acts  xi.  80,  since 
Paul,  at  the  epoch  of  the  latter,  was  below  Barnabas  in  dignity, 
and  was  therefore  in  the  very  first  years  after  his  conversion,  u 
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Hemsen^  has  pertinently  remarked  ;  finally,  tliat  the  omission  of 
the  very  important  journey  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  is  far  less 
Buppoeable  than  that  of  the  earlier  ones ; — everything  speaks  so 
manifestly  in  favour  of  the  third  journey  (Acts  xv.)  that  we  would 
gladly  be  enabled  to  remove  this  single  objection  how  Paul  could 
omit  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  since  the  stress  lies  on  the  very  fact 
that  he  mentions  all  of  th^.  For  we  must  not  here  be  influenced 
by  the  difficulty  of  explaining  such  conduct  in  Peter  after  the  coun- 
cil, because  a  dogmatical  argament  would  thus  be  improperly  mixed 
up  with  a  purely  historical  question.  And  how  this  conduct  of 
Peter  can  be  explained  without  derogation  to  his  apostolical  char- 
acter, we  shall  specially  discuss  further  on.  In  this  inquiry  then, 
whether  the  difficulty  of  Paul's  omitting  a  journey  can  be  set 
aside,  and  in  what  way,  we  must  first  of  all  mention  Schott's  view, 
according  to  which  the  words  "  after  fourteen  years"  (<J*d  deKareaad' 
puv  irtHv)  can  be  so  understood  as  to  designate  the  second  and  third 
journeys  together.  For  he  proposes  to  translate  "  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years,''  and  to  understand  ndkiv  of  the  repetition  of  the 
journey  more  than  once.  (See  his  Prolegomena,  p.  308.)  But  we 
cannot  consent  to  this  mode  of  removing  the  difficulty  ;  for  though 
undeniably  did  with  numerals  can  mean  '*  during,  within/'  yet  the 
context  here  absolutely  forbids  that  meaning,  and  stUl  more  the 
forced  meaning  given  to  ndXiVy  as  Paul  cannot  intend  to  relate  what 
occurred  within  so  long  a  space  of  time,  but  only  in  general  terms, 
when  the  journeys  took  place. 

Were  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  Schott  gives  it,  the  Gala- 
tians might  say  to  Paul,  "  Who  knows  how  long  you  were  with  the 
apostles  in  the  fourteen  years,  and  how  much  you  learnt  of  them  ?" 
The  sinews  of  the  whole  course  of  argument  would  thus  have  been 
cut.  The  ^id  here  is  no  doubt  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  after,  to 
which  conclusion  ineiraj  too,  decidedly  leads.  How  it  can  have  that 
sense  Matthiro  shews  in  his  Gram.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  13,  52.  See^ Winer 
on  this  passage  in  the  Comm.  and  in  the  Gr.,  §  47,  i.,  p.  840,  note. 
Here  therefore,  we  have  no  other  resource  than  to  regard  Paul 
as  the  first  witness  as  to  his  own  life;  any  purposed  deception 
or  even  error,  is  of  course  unsupposable  ;  we  might  rather  suppose 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Luke.  But  we  need  not  necessarily  as- 
sume even  that ;  Luke  relates  the  journey,  Acts  xi.  30,  so  briefly, 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  Paul  was  sent  indeed  with 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by  illness,  or  some  other 
cause,  from  entering  the  city  himself.  True,  Acts  xii.  25  speaks 
again  of  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Jerusalem,  which  does  not  favour 
this  assumption ;  we  must  imagine  that  Luke  in  that  cas^  might 

*  Herosen'B  Life  of  Paul,  p.  68.    Tbe  putting  Barnabas  first  in  Acta  zL  30  pointy  in 
all  probability,  to  the  fact  that  on  that  mission  he  was  the  chief  peraoo. 
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not  have  been  properly  informed  of  this  minor  circnmstancey  that 
Paul  had  not  completely  fiilfilled  this  mission  with  Barnabas.  At 
all  etents  the  state  of  the  case  requires  that  we,  under  all  circum- 
stances, here  understand  the  journey  to  the  apostolical  council, 
though  how  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  can  be  reconciled  with  it  must 
remain  an  open  question. 

Ver.  2. — ^In  order  now  to  make  the  Qalatian  Christians  observe 
that  his  movements  wore  not  arbitrary,  but  guided  by  a  higher  will, 
Paul  adds,  "  I  went  up  by  revelation"  (dviprfv  6e  Kara  dnoKoXwpivy 
In  Acts  XV.  2,  Luke,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  of  a  revelation,  but,  of 
course,  of  his  own  inward  experience  Paul  himself  could  alone  be 
accurately  informed.  Hermann  (in  the  above-cited  essay,  Leipz., 
1832,  p.  6)  has  erroneously  proposed  to  interpret  this  expression, 
explicationis  cauad^  i.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  discussion  and  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospels  ;  he  thinks,  if  it  had  been  meant  to 
relate  to  a  Divine  revelation,  nvd  could  not  have  been  left  out ;  but, 
as  in  the  first  chapter,  mention  had  been  m^e  of  the  manifestations 
he  had  received,  Paul  might,  without  harshness,  write  Kara  dnoKo^ 
Xvfpiv  only.  Besides,  dTvoKdXwpig  has,  in  the  dialect  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  fixed  signification,  Divine  communication,  revelation. 
Paul  names,  as  his  peculiar  motive  in  this  journey,  the  wish  to  lay 
before  the  apostles  bis  method  of  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  approval  of  it.  But  the  question  of  how  the 
gospel  was  to  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  was  the  very  one  to  be 
decided  at  the  council  (Acts  xv.);  our  epistle,  therefore  agrees  en- 
tirely with  the  report  that  Luke  gives.  (On  dvedififiv^  see  at  i.  16. 
The  submitting  of  his  opinion  to  the  council  involves  here,  according 
to  the  context,  the  examination  of  those  opinions.  It  is  clear  from 
the  foregoing  that  o^oZ^^^can  only  designate  the  apostles,  not  all  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem. — The  phrase  "  that  gospel  which  I  preach" 
[evayyehov  b  Kijpvaaij],  designates,  however,  here,  the  method  of  pro- 
pounding his  doctrines,  and  the  whole  system  of  proceeding  which 
the  apostle  had  used,  and  still  continued  to  use  in  the  G^Qtile 
world.)  But  the  last  words  of  the  verse  are  difficult.  True,  to 
connect  doKovai  firjiTDg  in  the  sense,  "  but  especially,  to  those  who 
might  perchance  think  that  I  ran  in  vain,"  will  scarcely  now  be  ap-^ 
proved  by  any  one,  for,  apart  from  everything  else,  ver.  6  makes  it 
clear  that  ol  SoKovvre^  has  here  another  meaning;  the  phrase  is 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  single  out  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
apostles,  and  to  restrict  to  them  peculiarly  the  examination  of  the 
question  propounded.  Kar'  Idiav  need  not  be  understood  of  any- 
thing local ;  it  answers  perfectly  to  our  phrase  "  especially,  prefer- 
ably." But  the  connexion  of  fn^ncog  k.  t.  A.,  is  not  without  difficulty. 
For  we  are  perplexed  by  the  forms  rpixt*^  and  idpofimf^  and  expect  the 
optative  after  /i^«iK       Fritzsche  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  this 
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clause  by  itself^  and  as  a  question :  num  frustra  operam  meam  in 
evangelium  insumo  aut  insumsi  ?  But  this  interpretation  is  utterly 
void  of  plausibility,  and  was  afterwards  retracted  even  by  its  author. 
'Tpexf^  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  the  conjunctive  present,  which  is  coq- 
strued  with  fi7Jn<M)g  in  the  New  Testament,  while  idpdfwv  is  accounted 
for  on  the  assumption  that  he  subjoins  his  earlier  labours  in  direct 
discourse.  (So  Winer,  correctly,  in  the  Gr.,  §  56,  2,  p.  447.)  The 
opinions,  of  Usteri  and  Schott^  that,  i^gofiav  requires  rpixt')  to  be 
indicative  too,  is  erroneous ;  Paul  often  combines  different  moods 
with  the  same  particle,  according  to  the  shade  of  thought.  Thus, 
particularly,  1  Thess.  iii.  6.  (The  full  phrase  6otc(wvTe^  dvat  tl  is 
found  ii.  6,  vi  3.  Plato  also  (ApoL  Socr.  c.  38)  uses  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  a  subordinate  idea  of  blame,  as  Gal.  vL 
3  clearly  proves  ;  but  it  is  not  here  to  be  referred  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  but  to  the  Judaistic  false  teachers  only,  who  abased  the 
apostolical  dignity  for  their  own  ends,  inasmuch  as  they  unjustifiably 
and  without  the  apostles'  permission,  sheltered  themselves  under 
their  authority.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  ol  vnep  Xiav 
dnooToXoi,  the  chiefest  apostleSy  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  See  the  Oomm.  on  that 
passage.) 

Ver.  8. — As  a  proof  that  the  apostles  approved  of  his  more  liberal 
conduct  towards  the  Gentiles,  Paul  remarks  that  Titus,  who  accom- 
panied him,  was  not  forced  to  submit  to  circumcision,  though  of 
Greek  descent.  Paul  of  his  own  accord  had  Timothy  circumcised 
(Acts  xvi.  8),  but  he  would  in  no  case  have  yielded  to  force  in  the 
matter.  (The  dXk'  oMi  is  to  be  explained  by  the  intervening  thought 
resting  in  Paul's  mind  :  "  And  the  apostles  also  acknowledged  my 
Divine  mission  so  faUy,  that  not  even  Titus,  who  yet  appeared  before 
them  uncircumcised,  was  forced  to  submit  to  circumcision.") 

Vers.  4,  5. — What  follows  is  difficult,  in  its  connexion  with  the 
foregoing,  and  the  construction  of  the  whole  sentence.  The  first 
words,  it  is  true,  would  admit  of  being  aptly  joined  with  fjvayKdaOi], 
but  for  the  opposing  di.  This  particle  is  in  all  the  critical  authori- 
ties ;  but  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  conjecture  that  it  might 
well  be  struck  out.  In  the  same  way,  the  construction  would  be 
simple,  if  the  olg  <ybdi  in  ver.  6  were  wanting  ;  the  sense  would  then 
be :  "  Titus  was  not  indeed  forced  to  be  circumcised,  but  I  yielded 
on  account  of  the  false  brethren.'*  Now  it  is  true  that  J),  has  this 
omission,  and  the  words  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  Latin  fathers  ; 
Tertullian  even  derives  the  reading  with  the  negative  from  a  coiTUp- 
tion  of  the  text  by  Marcion.  These  authorities  induce  Mill,  Sem- 
ler,  Koppo,  Griesbach,  to  strike  out  the  olq  ov6L  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  change  is  made  merely  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Paul  would,  in  fact,  have  been  utterly  faithless  to  his  principles 
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if  he  had  yielded  to  the  false  brethren  ;  it  would  have  been  totally 
improper  then  to  say,  "we  gave  place  for  an  hour"  (iTpog  &Qav 
el^€Lfiev),  for  he  would,  according  to  that  interpretation,  have  alto- 
gether given  way  to  the  false  teachers.  We  must,  therefore,  in 
any  case,  suppose  here  an  irregularity  of  construction,  and  the 
more  readily  from  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Paul.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  inaccurate 
.construction  ?  In  ver.  3  it  is  not  said  eaytreasly  that  Titus  was 
not  circumcised  at  aU^  but  only  that  he  was  not  forced  to  it.  We 
might  therefore  say,  with  Buckert,  that  Paid  proceeds  thus : 
"  that  for  the  sake  of  the  false  brethren  he  had  indeed  circum- 
cised him,  but  voluntarily,  without  yielding  to  them."  But  here  all 
depended  on  the  matter  of  fact ;  if  Paul  circumcised  Titus  in  the 
presence  of  these  men,  he  was  obedient  to  their  wilL  We  must  by 
all  means  suppose  that  Titus  was  not  circumcised  at  all.  But 
what,  then,  led  Paul  to  the  beginning  :  dta  61  tov^^  «.  t.  A.  ?  I 
explain  it  thus.  The  statement  in  ver.  8  is  entirely  subordmate. 
and  may  be  separated  parenthetically  from  vers.  2  and  4  The  <lc 
is,  therefore  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  ver.  2,  and  the  fol- 
lowing seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind  :  *^  I 
went,  it  is  true,  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  apostles 
my  doctrine  for  examination  ;  but  it  was  really  by  no  means  necea^ 
sary  for  me  to  do  so  for  their  sake  ;  Titus  was  not  even  so  much  as 
obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  ;  but  I  saw  myself  moved  to  the 
step  on  account  of  the  false  brethren."  But  in  the  heat  of  compo- 
sition Paul  allows  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the  construction 
he  began  with,  and  in  its  stead  describes  the  character  of  the 
false  teachers.  With  this  view,  vers.  6,  seq.,  agree,  in  which  Paul 
again  avers  his  relation  to  the  apostles  to  be  one  of  equality. 
This  hypothesis  seems  preferable  to  the  mere  supplying  dvi^rpf 
or  dveOefirfv,  for  which  Zachariaa,  Storr,  BosenmuUer,  Borger,  de- 
cide. As  to  the  description  of  the  "false  brethren"  (\l)eu6a6€X<poi) 
(2  Cor.  xi.  26),  Paul  calls  them  "  unawares  brought  in"  {irapEiadtc* 
Tovg),  because  they  had  stolen  (nageiarjkdov)  into  the  church  with 
impure  intention,  i.  6.,  without  the  self-denial  to  give  up,  as  was 
nece^ary,  their  old  Pharisaic  bias.  They  wanted  to  burthen  and 
domineer  over  the  Christians  in  the  church,  with  the  yoke  of 
their  ordinances,  just  as  they  had  previously  done  with  the  Jews  ; 
and  thus  to  render  suspected  the  Christian  freedom  from  the  law, 
which  belonged  to  all  believers  as  "  in  Christ."  {KaToaKonuv,  to  get 
information  with  a  bad  design,  as  a  spy,  in  order  to  betray  it.)  Paul 
speaks  in  a  similar  way  of  these  false*  teachers  in  other  passages  ; 
especially  2  Cor.  xi.  To  these  pretensions,  says  Paul,  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  given  way  (np^  copav,  John  v.  35  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  17  ; 
Phil.  ver.  15),  in  order  to  preserve  for  his  disciples,  for  whose  right 
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guidance  he  was  responsible,  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  t.  e.,  the  gos« 
pel  in  its  undisturbed  purity.  (Ver.  4.  The  form  napeiaaKTog  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  the  verb  occurs  2  Pet.  ii.  1. — ^For  KaraSovh^iJvrai 
the  active  form  is  to  be  preferred,  with  Lachmann,  according  to 
A.B.  and  other  important  authorities ;  probably  the  copyists  put 
the  to  them  more  familiar  iniddle  form  in  the  text.  The  el^ofiBv 
Ty  vTToray^  Hermann  has  thus  explained  :  '^fratribus  falsis  ne  horsd 
quidem  spatium  Jesu  obsequio  segnior  fui ;"  but  Paul  never  uses 
vnoToyri  of  the  relation  to  Christ.  Erja^xcv,  as  Winer  has  already 
justly  observed,  rather  designates  a  single  occurrence  of  the  act ;  rg 
imorray^,  on  the  Other  hand,  is  an  expression  for  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  the  action  proceeds :  "  I  did  not  give  way  to  them,  as 
one  obedient,  or  in  obedience  to  them.") 

Ver.  6. — Here,  too,  we  find  an  endless  number  of  interpretations, 
of  which  the  large  majority  are  such  as  would  not  repay  our  giving 
them  in  detail  Particularly  all  those  which  here  suppose  aposio- 
peses  or  ellipses  with  dnb  6e  ruv  doKovvrt^v^  such  as  "  I  have  heard, 
learned,  obtained  nothing,"  are  quite  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as 
here,  in  the  2d  chap.,  Paul's  design  is  no  longer  to  prove  that  he  had 
learned  nothing  from  the  apostles,  but  to  shew  that  they  acknowl- 
edged his  labours  as  agreeing  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
the  words  from  tiiol  yap  to  ver.  10  do  emphatically  shew.  The  yop, 
accordingly,  by  no  moans  allows  us  to  introduce  a  totally  foreign 
thought  into  ver.  6.  Besides,  the  cJe  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  6  in- 
duces us  to  suppose  some  how  an  antithesis  to  ver.  5.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  no  doubt  simplest,  with  Riickcrt,  to  join  the  ov6ev  pm 
6ia4p^Q€iy  it  maketh  no  matter  to  we,  without  any  parenthesis, 
with  dnb  T<Dv  doKovvrm^^  and  to.  construe  the  whole  passage  thus : 
"I  have  not  yielded  for  one  moment  to  the  false  brethren^  in 
order  to  preserve  to  you  the  gospel  undisturbed  :  and  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  distinguished  apostles  in  the  matter ; 
for  they  have  laid  no  new  burdens  on  me,  but  have,  on  the 
contrary,  approved  of  my  labours."  On  this  point  it  can  raise  no 
scruples,  that  Paul  uses  the  contemptuous  phrase  "  it  maketh  no 
matter  to  me,"  of  the  chief  apostles,  for  the  invective  in  it  aims  not 
at  them^  but  the  false  teachers^  who  abused  the  authority  of  the 
apostles  (see  on  ver.  2).  But  the  construction  of  obdev  6ia<l>epei  with 
drro  might  excite  doubts  ;  at  least  it  is  without  precedent.  As, 
however,  the  proposed  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  the  only  one 
that  suits  the  whole  context  of  the  section,  that  obstacle  cannot  de- 
ter us  irom  it.  The  apostle,  probably,  when  he  began  with  dnoj  had 
another  phrase  in  his  mind,  and  then  added  somewhat  loosely  ovdiv 
fWL  diaxpEpet,  Finally,  Imdtoi  nore  i^aav  admits  of  no  Other  interpreta- 
tion than  that  which  finds  an  allusion  to  the  near  connexion  and 
intercourse  of  the  apostles  with  the  Lord  himself.  So,  correctly, 
Vol.  IV.-~34 
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Luther,  Beza,  Winer,  Flatt,  and  others.  Finally,  the  words  *^QoA 
does  not  accept  the  person  of  man"  {jTpooumov  Qebg  dvdpcjiTov  w  >jaji^ 
pdvei)^  are  used  to  express  the  nothingness  of  all  external  distinc- 
tions in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  even  of  the  outward  inter- 
course with  Christ  (which  we  must  recollect  Judas  had  also  enjoyed), 
in  comparison  with  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit,  which  Paul 
possessed.  "  The  Spirit  witnesseth  that  the  Spirit  is  truth."  (1 
John  V.  6.) 

Vers.  7-10. — ^After  this  Paul  subjoins  the  communication  as  to 
his  relation  to  the  apostles,  as  settled  at  the  council,  by  which  the 
report  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap,  xv.,  is  completed.  The 
three  chief  apostles,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  here  represented  as 
pillars  of  the  church  (the  foundation  of  which  expression  is  the  figure 
which  compares  the  church  to  a  temple,  1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  Ephes.  ii 
21  >  Rev.  iii.  12),  not  only  laid  no  burden  on  Paul  (as  the  Judaists 
wished  and  hoped),  that  is,  did  not  require  him  to  circumcise  his 
converts — (Paul  looks  in  charity  on  tlieir  burden  as  his) — but  they 
even  concluded  among  themselves  a  sort  of  convention  as  to  the 
limits  of  their  respective  labours.  The  apostles  were  moved  to 
that  by  their  conviction  of  the  great  and  blessed  efficiency  of  Paul 
in  the  Gentile  world,  a  report  of  which  he  and  Barnabas  had  given 
them  (Acts  xv.  12),  a  success  impossible  without  the  assistance  of 
Divine  grace.  They  saW  clearly  that  Paul  was  entrusted  by  the 
Lord  with  a  commission  among  the  Gentiles,  like  that  of  Peter 
among  the  Jews.  (Peter,  as  the  first,  stands  for  all  the  apostles,  as 
Paul  for  Barnabas,  and  all  those  working  with' him.)  For  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  dispute  and  jealousy  they  now  share  the  departments,  with 
the  condition  that  they  (Paul  and  the  Gentile  apostles  in  general) 
should  remember  the  poor.  How  carefully  Paul  strove  to  maintain 
this  condition,  all  his  epistles  shew  ;  see  especially  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  and  ix. ;  where,  as  well  as  at  1  Cor.  xvi,  1,  we  have  treated  of  the 
probable  causes  of  this  striking  clause.  It  serves  best  to  explain 
the  circumstance,  that  the  sending  of  alms  was  imposed  as  a  duty 
on  the  Gentile  Christians,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Temple  tax,  and  as  the  expression  of  their 
dependence  on  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem.  We  may  add  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  this  agreement  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
absolute  ;  however  scrupulously  Paul  conformed  to  it  (see  on  Bom. 
XV.  20  :  2  Cor.  x.  13),  still  he  had  no  hesitation  in  his  journeys 
through  Palestine  to  Jerusalem  in  preaching  before  Jews  also.  Nay, 
even  in  the  Gentile  world,  Paul,  according  to  the  Acts,  always 
oflfered  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  first ;  a  circumstance  in  which  no 
one,  before  Baur  with  his  false  criticism,  was  able  to  find  a  violation 
of  this  agreement,  and  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Acts,  In 
later  times,  as  they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Jevm 
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in  tlie  mass  rejected  the  gospel,  while  the  Gentiles  embraced  it,  the 
agreement  seems  to  have  fallen  tacitly  into  oblivion ;  at  least  we 
find  that  the  apostles  allotted  to  the  Jews,  namely  Peter  and  John, 
leave  Palestine  towards  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  devote  their  la- 
bours also  entirely  to  the  Gentiles.  (On  nQooavaTlBetrdcLL,  which  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  its  original  meaning,  ^^  to  lay  upon  in  addition,'' 
see  at  i.  16. — ^Ver.  7,  On  the  well-known  construction,  neniaTeyiiai 
Tb  evayyiXiov,  see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  40,  4. — Ver.  8.  Paul  often  uses 
ivEQyetv  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  1  Cor.  xii.  6  ;  Eph.  i.  11  ; 
Phil.  11.  15. — Ver.  9.  The  comparison  of  the  aposdes  to  pillars,  has 
parallels  in  the  rabbinical  language ;  thus  Abraham  is  called  insx 
e^*iii;,  pillar  of  the  world. — ^On  Cephas,  see  at  John  i.  42. — On  the 
phrase  deitdg  didSvcu,  see  1  Mace.  xi.  50, 62,  xiii.  50. — ^To  tva  i^fiei^,  sup- 
ply evayyeXia6fi€$a. — Ver.  10.  On  the  repetition  of  avrb  tovto  after  5, 
see  Winer's  Gr.  §  22,  4.) 


§  4.  Paul's  Dispute  with  Pbtbb, 

(il  11-21.) 

Vera.  11-18. — Thus  far  extends  the  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  apostolic  council  There  is  subjoined  to  it,  begin- 
ning at  ver.  11,  a  remarkable  report  on  a  later  occuirence,  on 
which  we  have  no  information  at  all  from  other  sources.  Paul  re- 
lates here  that  Peter  {when  remains  uncertain)  came  to  Anti'och, 
and  at  first  held  communion  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  IwrjaOiev^ 
ate  withy  stands  by  synecdoche  for  "  lived  together  with,  cultivated 
intercourse  generally  with."  (See  on  Luke  xv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11 ; 
Acts  X.  10,  11,  iii.  15,  29.)  But  when  certain  persons  came  from 
Jamcb,  Peter  withdrew  himself  out  of  fear  of  the  strict  Jewish 
Christians.  The  other  Jews  (i.  c,  Jewish  Christians)  of  the  church 
at  Antioch,  who  probably  had  also  at  first  mingled  with  the  Gen* 
tile  Christians,  now  also  joined  Peter,  and  even  Barnabas  was 
seduced  from  Paul,  through  their  influence.  Paul  characterizes 
this'  conduct  by  the  harsh  expression  "  dissimulation"  {imdKpiaig)^ 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  actions  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  knowledge ;  they  also  allowed  themselves,  through  fear  of  hos- 
tility and  accusations  of  heresy  from  the  Judaists,  to  be  driven  to 
act  against  their  better  convictions.  Now  this  communication  makes 
a  painful  impression,  and  one  which  excites  all  kinds  of  doubts.^ 
In  the  first  infancy  of  Christ's  church,  we  are  inclined  to  imagine 

*  Cf.  Weismann,  "qsqs  et  abusus  censar»  Petri  Paulinfie,"  Tubingen,  1745.  Knapp, 
•*de  dispari  formula,  qua  Paulus  et  Jacobus  usi  sunt ;"  in  his  "  Script  yarii  arg.^  Bockel 
adumbratio  qiisestionia  de  oontroversia  inter  Paulum  et  Petram  Aatiochi«  obortl  lapa, 
1817 
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all  in  blessed  peace,  without  dispute  or  quarrel ;  but  according  to 
this  report,  James  who  assuredly  (Acts  xv.  13,  seq.)  was  friendly  to 
Paul,  seems  to  have  worked  against  him.  We  picture  the  apostles 
to  ourselves  as  holy  infallible  men,  on  whose  testimony  the  church 
rests ;  here  the  rock  Peter,  and  Barnabas,  Paul's  faithfid  companion^ 
appear  quite  wavering,  and  that  too  in  a  point  so  highly  important, 
and  after  a  solemn  decision  of  the  council.  What  then  remains  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  We  can  understand  therefore  why 
endeavours  were  made  to  put  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this 
epistle  be/ore  the  council,  in  order  to  soften  down  the  startling  part 
of  Peter's  proceedings ;  but  we  saw  in  the  Introduction  that  the 
historical  facts  do  not  admit  of  it,  and,  after  all,  the  gain  is  but  small; 
in  any  case  Peter's  conduct  certainly  occurred  after  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  to  lead  him  into  all  truth.  By  care- 
ful interpretation,  however,  the  one  astounding  point,  viz.,  that 
James  seems  to  have  worked  against  Paul,  majr  be  relieved.  For, 
though  those  Judaistic  emissaries  are  called,  in  ver.  12,  ^^  certain  from 
James,"  it  is  not  asserted  in  those  words  that  James  himself  had 
sent  them  for  the  purpose  of  working  against  Paul,^  but  only  t|aat 
they  came  from  James's  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  appealed,  though 
falsely,  to  his  authority.  For,  if  the  personal  co-operation  and  de- 
sign of  James  were  meant,  the  preposition  would  not  have  been 
dndy  but  vn6  or  napd  (see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  47,  b).  But  the  wavering 
of  Peter  and  Barnabas  is  still  unexplained  ;  for,  even  if  ''  Cephas" 
might  be  read  instead  of  ^'  Peter,"  still  the  assertion,  to  which 
some  of  the  Fathersf  had  recourse,  viz.,  that  mention  is  here  made 
not  of  the  apostle  of  that  name,  but  another  Cephas,  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  must  therefore  examine  this  relation  from  in- 
trinsic grounds.  The  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
apostles  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  morally  perfect,  but 
only  to  make  them  in  doctrine  infallible  organs  of  the  truth.}  Error 
in  the  apostles  is  no  less  supposable  than  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  Paul  himself  confesses  that  the  old  man  was  still  alive 
in  him,  that  he  must  die  daily,  and  needed  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
Examples  of  conduct  not  entirely  perfect  are  also  found  ;  see  e.  ^., 
Acts  XV.  36,  seq.,  xxiii.  3,  seq.,  and  the  remarks  on  those  passages 
in  the  Comm.    But  the  difficulty  in  this  case  seems  increased  by 

*  On  this  poiot,  see  tbo  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  Acts  xv.  1,  where  the  kindred  words 
"  certain — ^from  us*'  (riv^^  i$  hf^Ctv^  xv.  24),  are  compared  with  this  phrase,  and  it  is  shewn 
that  the  apostles  in  their  epistle  jet  disavow  those  very  rtv/c. 

f  Particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Sosebiaa^  Ghordi 
History,  i.  12. 

X  See  Steudel's  excellent  development  of  the  idea,  that  the  inlallibility  of  the  apos- 
tles in  doctrine  is  to  bo  viewed  as  quite  independent  of  the  degree  of  their.peraonal  pe^ 
fection.    Tubingen  Zeitachrift  for  1832,  part  2. 
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ihe  fact  that  the  error  of  Peter  and  Barnabas  occurred  in  so  impor- 
tant a  point,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  Christian  doctrine ; 
and  indeed  Paul  in  his  rebuke  of  Peter  iL  14,  seq.,  opposes  that  sys- 
tem to  him,  and  developes  the  doctrine  oi  faith  in  opposition  to 
works.  But  the  circumstance  that  Paul  designates  the  conduct  of 
Peter  and  Barnabas  as  dissimulation,  removes  this  difficulty,  and 
this  expression,  with  all  its  harshness,  facilitates  the  interpretation  oi 
the  passage  as  a  whole.  Peter  taught  with  entire  correctness,  and 
had  committed  no  error  in  the  resolutions  of  the  council ;  he  only 
acted  weakly  in  suffering  himself  to  be  intimidated.  His  errof 
was  therefore  a  purely  personal  one,  by  which  his  official  charactei 
as  an  apostle  is  not  in  the  least  compromised.  But  with  regard  to 
his  personal  character,  it  is  remarkable  that  he,  the  rock,  could 
here,  as  formerly  in  the  denial  of  his  Lord,  be  overcome  by  fear. 
(See  on  this  point  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  John  xviiL 
15-18.)  Finally,  Antioch,  where  this  event  look  place,  is  not 
that  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19),  but  the  famous  one  in  Coele- 
Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  which  in  the  beginning  (until  Rome  be- 
came more  so)  was  the  central  point  of  the  Gen  tile- Christian  life. 
(Ver.  IL  Winer  pertinently  translates  Kara  npoo^Mmov  ptSBsens  praB- 
senti,  face  to  face. — KaraycvcjaKu)^  to  judge  one,  and  that  too,  gener- 
ally unfavourably,  hence  to  blame,  rebuke.  The  passive  form  has 
hei^  often  been  taken  us  :  reprehensione  dignus,  reprehendendus, 
which  sense  however  is  not  couched  in  it.  It  is  simpler  to  translate 
it :  "  for  blame  or  a  complaint  had  fallen  upon  him,"  no  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  Gentile-Christians,  whose  society  he  had  shunned. — 
Ver.  12.  'TnoarsXkto,  clam  se  subducere  (to  withdraw  one's-self 
secretly)  ;  the  open  consequence  of  "which  was  d^kopi^uv. — Ver. 
13.  ^vvandyBaBoLy  alicujus  exemplo  abripi,  is  found  again  2  Pet 
iii.  17.) 

Ver.  14. — Now,  after  this,  Paul  relates  what  he  had  said  to  Peter, 
rebuking  him  in  the  face  of  the  church  {njinpoodev  ndin-cov).  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  have  her^  not  the  precise  words  of  this 
speech  to  Peter  (for  which  reason  the  question  where  the  direct 
address  ends  is  an  idle  one,  as  we  shall  immediately  see);  on  the  con- 
trary, Paul  so  modified  them,  as  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  les- 
son to  the  Galatians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to 
the  law.  But  that  Peter  yielded  to  Paul's  representations,  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  two  great  teachers  in  after  times,  and  especially 
the  expressions  in  2  Pet.  iiL  15,  seq.,  amply  prove.  {^OpOowodelv^ 
rectis  pedibus  incedere,  thence  ''  to  walk  uprightly,'*  =  aKpc/3a>f  nept- 
Trarelv,  Eph.  v.  15. — ^The  phrase  t-^vticwc  f^f,  live  after  the  rnanner  c/ 
€r€fUilc8,  denotes  living  without  strictly  observing  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  text.  rec.  reads  t/,  but  nt^g  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  on  tlie 
authority  of  A.B.C.D.E.  'Amyicafetv,  compel,  is  only  a  moral  forcing 
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by  the  power  of  example.  Finally,  the  reasoning  has  the  force 
of  proofy  only  on  the  presumption  that  Peter  still  held  &st  his 
conviction  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the  law.  For  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  able  to  answer,  ^^  I  have  changed  my  views 
on  that  point." 

Vers.  15, 16. — ^Whilst  Calvin,  Beza,  Semler,  Koppe,  regard  ver. 
14  alone  as  the  question  addressed  to  Peter,  others  extend  it  down 
to  ver.  16,  otheiB  again  to  ver.  17.  It  is  surely  most  correct  to  con- 
sider the  connexion. as  continued  down  to  ver.  21,  but  without  re- 
garding the  words  as  spoken  strictly  in  that  form.  No  doubt, 
however,  in  the  beginning  the  special  reference  to  Peter  stands  out 
more  prominently,  and  loses  itself  only  by  degrees  in  generalities. 
Thus  "  we  who  are  Jews  by  nature,"  could  not  possibly  have  been 
said  of  the  Galatians  in  general,  since  the  majority  of  them  were  of 
Gentile  origin.  In  these  first  words,  besides,  Paul  informs  the  Ju- 
daists  that  the  Jews  had  some  advantage  over  the  Qentiles.  But  it 
has  been  thought  singular  that  Paul  concedes  that  the  Jews  are  not 
^'  sinners,"  for  he  in  Rom.  iii.  1,  proves  that  they  too  are  ilndftr  sin. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  assume  in  these  words  an  accommodation  to 
the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Gentiles,  but  not  to  mention  the  in- 
trinsic  untruth,  Paul  would  by  that  course  have  acted  against  hi? 
own  interest,  for  he  would  have  conceded  them  their  principle.  Wo 
must  rather  say  that  "  not  sinners"  (ovk  dfuigTCiikoi)^  is  not  meant  to 
represent  the  Jews  as  without  sin,  but  only  as  favoured  above  the 
Gentiles  by  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been  made  them,  and 
therefore,  certainly,  fallen  into  sin  less  grossly.  The  sinfulness  of 
the  Jews  also  is,  certainly,  set  in  a  clear  enough  light  by  what  fol- 
lows, according  to  which  faith  in  Christ  can  alone  justify  them  also. 
A  wrong  interpretation  was  therefore  altogether  impossible.  In  the 
"  knowing"  {eldore^  6e)  Paul  appeals  to  the  Christian  conviction  of 
Peter,  and  all  believers,  that  not  "  the  works  of  the  law,"  but  only 
"  the  faith  of  JesUs  Christ,"  =  "  in  Jesus  Christ'*  =  elg  'lijaovv  Xpia^ 
TOi',  Bom.  iiL  22,  can  justify  man  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Judaists  to  win  salvation  by  their  observance  of  the  law 
even  after  conversion  appears  in  all  its  perverseness.  For,  continues 
Paul,  we  received  faith  in  Christ  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  jus- 
tified through  him,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  because  by 
them  none  can  be  justified.  Now^  this  representation  corresponds 
both  in  substance  and  in  form  to  the  passage  Rom.  iii.  21,  seq.,  to 
the  explanation  of  which  we  refer,  as  an  aid  in  understanding  both 
the  general  and  sitecial  import  of  this  and  the  following  verses. 
It  is  self-evident  here,  as  in  Romans,  that  the  law  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  merely  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  cer- 
tainly, according  to  the  historical  connexion,  immediately  refers,  but 
the  same  holds  good  uf  the  law  in  every  form  j  of  the  Roman  Cath* 
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die  sanctification  as  of  the  categorical  imperative.  The  sinfulness 
of  man's  nature  renders  him  incapable  of  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
law ;  but  only  a  perfect  fulfilment  is  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of  the 
holy  Gbd.  Christ  the  representative  of  the  race  has  fulfilled  it  for 
all  by  his  life  and  death.  His  work  through  faith  becomes  our  work. 
(Ver.  15,  ^v<Tct  denotes  fleshly  descent,  as  Rom.  ii.  27. — Ver.  16.  The 
de  is  wanting  in  the  text,  rec,  and  thus  ver.  15  can  be  joined  with 
ver.  16  in  one  sentence  ;  but  B.C.D.E.G.I.  have  it,  and  the  omission 
is  clearly  more  easily  explained  than  the  addition  of  it ;  so  ver.  15 
must  be  taken  as  a  sentence  by  itself. — The  «at  ii^T^^  "  we  too,"  is 
to  be  explained :  "We  Jews  also,  who,  though  we  have  the  law, 
have  believed  in  Christ,  thus  confess  that  the  law,  as  such,  cannot 
justify/'  The  concluding  words,  which  are  found  in  Bom.  iii.  20, 
"  for  by  the  works  of  the  law,"  etc.,  seem  to  be  formed  on  the  model 
of  Psalm  cxliii.  2,  to  which  supposition  their  strong  Hebrew  colour- 
ing also  leads.) 

Ver.  17. — To  this  idea,  that  the  Jews  also  need  faith  in  Christ, 
the  reproval  of  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
is  now  annexed.  That  this  is  involved  in  ver.  17  is  clearly  shewn  by 
ver.  18,  with  its  following  yap.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  it  is 
contained  in  ver.  17  ;  for  it  might  at  first  seem  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  words  as  a  warning  against  sinning  after  the  experience 
of  grace  in  Christ,  which  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words,  "  to 
make  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,"  i,  e.,  a  promoter  of  sin  by  abusing 
the  doctrine  of  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  how  would  this 
reference  to  sinning  after  experience  of  grace  agree  with  the  context 
here  ?  This  interpretation  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected,  the  rather  as 
the  not  avrolj  which  answers  to  the  KciX  iifielg  in  ver.  17,  and  to  the 
^7f  it>vaei  ^ovSaXoi,  is  meaningless  in  it.  The  ^Tirelv  dt/caiojdrjvcu  tv 
XpioTG),  itself,  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  an  intimation  of  being  sinful ; 
Paul,  that  is  to  say,  setting  that  down  as  the  conclusion  he  draws 
from  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  the  Judaists.  According  to  this  view 
the  sentence  might  be  paraphrased  thus :  "  If  you  on  the.  one  hand 
believe  in  Christ  and  teach  others  to  believe  in  him,  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  ad  as  if  we  too,  who  desire  nothing  but  to  be  justified 
in  Christ,  should  be  found  sinners  if  we  observe  not  the  law — ^you 
certainly  act  contradictorily ;  you  pull  down  what  you  have  your- 
selves built  up."  In  order  to  bring  the  absurdity  of  this  conduct 
still  more  plainly  home  to  the  conscience  of  the  Qalatian  Christians, 
he  puts  the  question  :  apa  Xpiarbg  dfiapTiag  didicovog  ;  ^^  Is,  perad  ven- 
ture, Christ  a  promoter  of  sin  ?  That  caimot  be  I"  For  Christ,  if  the 
assertion  of  the  Judaists  were  true,  would  be  so  far  a  promoter  of 
fiin,  as  he  permitted  the  preaching  of  faith  as  a  means  of  justifica- 
tion, whereas,  in  fact,  justification  must  properly  be  sought  for  in 
the  law,  and  Christ  would  thus  point  out  a  false  way  to  salvation. 
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(Zfiretv  BignifieS;  not  actual  labouring  and  working,  but  only 
striving  to  be  and  continue  in  the  faith. — In  the  evpiatceoBcu  = 
Kk^a  is  included  the  being  in  a  certain  state,  together  with  the 
being  recognized  in  that  state.  2  Ohron.  xxxvi.  8  ;  Mai.  ii.  6. 
The  interrogative  apa  is  found  again  only  at  Luke  xviii.  8 ;  we 
might  hence  be  tempted  to  read  dpa  without  interrogation  ;  but 
no  critical  authorities  read  so,  and ,  besides  in  Paul  ft^  yevoiro  = 
^^^»3  is  always  found  after  a  question.  [Rom.  iiL  6,  31,  vi.  1,  15, 
xvii.  7,  18,  xi.  1, 11 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  Gal.  iii.  21.]  But  according  to 
the  context  apa  is  here  not  num,  but  nonne.  See  Hermann  ad  Viger^ 
page  823.) 

Ver.  18, — Paul  proceeds  in  his  argument,  "  if  I  act  so  contradicto- 
rily ais  myself  to  build  up  again  what  I  have  destroyed,  viz.,  the  out- 
ward observance  of  the  law,  it  is  not  Christ  who  has  the  blame,  but 

1  make  myself  a  transgressor."  But  here  it  is  surprising  that  Paul 
speaks  of  "  destroying"  the  law,  whereas  in  Matth.  v.  17  Christ  says 
he  is  not  come  to  abolish  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it.  But  this  contra- 
diction lies  in  the  letter  only,  not  in  the  thought^  for' the  "fulfilling" 
{n^tipcjaat)^  which  Christ  asserts  of  himself,  is  precisely  "  the  de- 
stroying" {fcaToXveiv)  of  Paul,  who  does  not  wish  to  have  the  law 
dissolved,  destroyed  inwardly,  typically,  and  spiritually — but  it  is  only 
to  be  abrogated  in  the  church  in  its  mere  external  form.  (The  text, 
rec.  reads  owiaTriiu,  for  which,  however,  the  best  critics  have  substi- 
tuted, after  A.B.C.D.F.G.,  the  more  unusual  collateral  form  awia^ 
Tav6),  which  occurs  in  the  same  meaning :  I  shew,  declare  myself,  in 

2  Cor.  vi.  4,  vii.  11.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — ^The  following  idea  Paul  again  connects  by  means 
of  yap  with  what  precedes,  in  this  sense  :  "  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  destroyed  law,  is  very  blameable ;  for  the  believer  is,  in  fact, 
through  the  law  dead  to  the  law,  and  lives  now  with  Christ ;  if, 
therefore,  he  restores  the  law  again  that  he  might  win  salvation  by 
it,  that  is  in  fact  dying  again  in  the  new  man  in  order  to  live  in  the 
old  man."  (See  Gal.  v.  4.)  For  doubtless  indeed  the  iy6  de- 
notes Paul  himself,  yet  not,  in  his  individuality,  but  only  as  the 
representative  of  believers  generally,  as  in  Rom.  vii.  9,  seq.  The 
ideas  of  living  and  dying  (for  which  "  being  crucified  with  Christ" 
is  but  a  stronger  phrase,*  in  order  to  point  to  the  painful  and  shame- 
ful character  of  that  death)  are  easily  explained,  and  arc  very  fre- 
quent in  Paul.  (See  particularly  on  Rom.  vi.  2,  viii.  7, 9,  seq.)  In  these 
words  is  described  the  process  of  being  born  again,  the  course  of 
which  is  that  the  old  sinful  man  dies,  and  the  new  one,  which  is 
created  after  God,  becomes  alive.  Christ's  death  and  life  are  the 
types  of  this  inner  life  and  death.   The  man  who  begins  to  live  anew 

*  In  Rom.  tI  4 ;  CoL  U.  12,  stands  the  still  stronger  phrase,  **  to  be  baried  with 
ChrisL" 
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in  the  new  birth  is  not  of  the  old  I  (cf.  on  Bom.  vii.  9,  seq.),  but 
Christ  in  us.  Though  he  that  is  bom  again  still  lives  '^  in  the 
flesh^'  in  human  weakness  and  unseemliness^  yet  it  is  no  longer  "  to 
the  flesh"  as  in  the  old  man,  but  tg5  ecw,  for  God,  and  Divine  ends. 
But  this  is  obscure,  how  Paul  could  say  he  was  dead  to  the  law 
through  the  law  (Sia  vSfiov),  whereas  it  would  seem  that  he  should 
have  said,  that  he  died  to  sin  through  Christ  or  through /at7^.  But 
Paul  so  understands  the  relation  of  the  law  to  sin  as  that  it  has  the 
power,  by  commanding  and  forbidding,  of  provoking  a  sinful  dis- 
position to  actual  sins.  The  law  makes  sin  become  more  sinful, 
f.  €.,  makes  it  burst  out  in  its  whole  nature  and  fearfulness,  which 
were  before  hidden  from  the  man  himself.  (See  on  Bom.  v.  20, 
vii  9,  seq.)  Therefore  Paul  could  well  say,  "  through  the  law  I 
am  dead"  (vd/io)  dnidavov)^  since  he  here  understands  the  law  as  some- 
thing outward  only  :  as  the  inner  will  of  God — as  the  law  written  in 
the  heart — ^it  naturally  continues  to  all  eternity  the  normal  law  of 
man,  but  so  that  his  will  is  in  perfect  concord  with  it.  Under 
this  acceptation  we  may  also  explain  how  Paul  can  even  say: 
"  through  the  law  I  am  dead  to  the  law"  (6id  v6nov  vojig)  dTriOavov)^ 
for  this  only  expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  positive  statement, 
"  through  faith,  through  grace,  I  am  dead  to  the  law."  For,  as  the 
law  makes  sin  more  and  more  sinful,  it  arouses  in  man  the  yearning 
after  deliverance  from  it ;  sin  becomes  a  burden  to  him,  the  feeling 
of  sin  excites  the  prayer :  "  wretched  man  that  I  am  1  who  shall 
deliver  me  ?"  Bom.  vii.  24,  and  with  it  enters  the  experience  of  de- 
liverance itself.  The  further  sin  extends,  the  nearer  approaches  the 
moment  of  its  destruction  ;  through  the  law,  by  which  it  is  height- 
ened, it  is  also  destroyed. 

Atd  vSfiov  vofjUf)  dn^davov  admits,  then,  of  being  paraphrased 
thus  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  experience  of  the  inadequateness  of 
the  law  to  lead  to  true  righteousness,  as  it  rather  gives  complete 
development  to  sin,  I  (believing  in  Christ)  have  given  up  con- 
nexion with  the  law."  The  view  of  others,  as  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Calovius,  Bengel,  who  understand  v6iio^  of  faiths  because  it  is 
called.  Bom.  iii.  27,  voiiog  ntaTeu>(:^  must  be  designated  as  a  com- 
plete misconception.  The  word  "  law"  (v<5^oc),  alone  can  never  de- 
note faith.  Theodoret  and  others  have  understood  by  "  law"  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  which  stood  for  Christ  himself.  But 
tJidt  too  is  forced.  The  discussion.  Bom.  viL  9,  seq.,  leaves  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  next  as  regards  the 
life  of  Christ  in  us,  on  which  this  is  a  leading  passage  in  Paul's 
epistles,  the  rationalist  view,  that  it  is  mi^rely  an  oriental  figure, 
no  longer  requires  refutation ;  Paul  beyond  all  doubt — as  the 
parallel  expressions  of  Christ's  abiding  in  believers,  of  his  making 
his  abode  in  their  hearts  (John  xiv  23)  clearly  shews— means  to 
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assert  a  real  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul  through  'the  com- 
munication of  his  being.  This  too  is  now  generally  confessed; 
but,  under  the  Pantheistic  tendency  of  the  age,  another  extreme 
threatens  us,  viz.,  the  opinion  that  Paul  teaches  a  loss  of  personality, 
an  absorption  into  the  universal  ocean  of  deity,  for  which  ^'  it  is  no 
longer  I"  {ovksti  ky6\  might  seem  to  vouch ;  an  expression,  how- 
ever, which  is  only  meant  to  designate  the  old  man.  That  Paul  is 
far  enough  removed  from  such  Pantheism,  is  shewn  by  the  exegeti« 
cal  addition  :  "  I  live  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God.'*  But,  besides 
this,  he  expressly  designates  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  historical 
Christ  (not  as  the  mere  idea^  Christ),  that  is  to  say,  as  him, 
who  loved  mankind  (the  aorist  denotes  the  actualized  decree 
of  redemption),  and,  under  the  influence  of  that  love,  gave  him- 
self up  unto  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  This 
personality*  does  not  cease  through  Christ  in  us,  nor  even  the  life  of 
faith  (sight  belongs  to  the  other  world,  2  Cor.  v.  7),  but  it  is  in  that 
very  abiding  faith  we  receive  Christ ;  if  faith  ceases,  the  indwelling 
of  the  Son  of  God  ceases  als(5.  Faith,  therefore,  is  here  again  taken 
as  the  spiritual  receptivity  for  God  and  the  Divine  workings  of  grace, 
not  as  the  mere  accepting  certain  doctrines  as  true,  which  is  merely 
a  consequenoe  of  living  faith. 

Ver.  21. — ^Finally,  Paul  closes  this  communication  with  the  as- 
surance, "  I  do  not  do  away  the  grace  of  God,"  a  clause,  which  must 
be  taken  as  a  litotes  in  the  following  sense  :  ^'  I  am,  whilst  expres- 
sing these  ideas,  so  far  firom  derogating  from  grace,  that  I  rather  es- 
tablish it ;  for,  were  the  fjEwst  as  my  opponents  claim — that  right- 
eousness can  be  attained  through  the  law — Christ  would  have  died 
in  vain,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  any  other  path 
of  salvation  than  the  law.  (Aojpeav  =  b^n  ek^,  without  aim,  fruit- 
lessly.   Cf.  John  XV.  25 ;  Psa.  xxxv.  7 ;  Gal.  iil  4.) 

*  It  18  said  not  only,  "  I  in  them,"  bat  also,  **  thej  in  me."  (John  xir.  23,  xriu  18 ; 
Bev.  iii  20.)  Since,  therefore,  Christ  and  Gk>d,  and  the  Spirit  in  and  with  him,  dweUa  in 
the  &ithfal,  and  unites  them  in  the  unity  of  his  Temple^  thej  not  only  preserye  their  po^ 
sonalitj,  bat  reoeiye  it  again  in  a  higher  form. 


n. 

PART    SECOND. 

(in.  1— V.  12.) 

§  5.  Of  thb  Cubse  of  the  Law. 

(iii.  1-14.) 

Though  the  diBCOurse  from  cL  ii  14-21  ia  to  be  considered 
not  merely  as  addressed  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  but  as  so  modified  by 
Paul,  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Galatians  (see  the  note  on  ii.  15),  yet  the  epistle  is  not  till  now  again 
definitely  directed  to  its  readers.  Paul  represents  the  rapid  change  of 
the  Galatian  Christians,  considering  the  deep  impression  which  they 
had  received  through  his  preaching  of  Christ,  as  an  effect  of  en- 
chantment, i.  e.,  as  an  inexplicable  and  destructive  influence  of 
hostile  powers.  (Baa/awvo)  is  the  usual  word  for  "  bewitch,  enchant, 
especially  by  the  evil  eye,"  [-Elian  anim.  i.  85  ;  Pliny  H.  N.  vii. 
2  ;  Gellii  Noct,  Att.  ix.  4.]  It  is  commonly  construed  with  a  dat., 
seldom  with  the  accus.,  e.  g,y  Sirach  xiv.  6. — For  ipdoKave  there  is 
also  found  the  form  ipdaKijve,  which  is  also  pure  Greek.  [See  Mat- 
thisB  Gr.,  i.  328.] — The  words  t§  aXrfiei^  firj  nelOeoBcu  are  wanting 
in  A.6.D.F.G.,  and  are  doubtless  to  be  struck  out  as  inserted  in  the 
text  from  v.  7. — The  icar'  d<t>daXfuwg  npoeypdtpi]  seems  to  denote  the 
lively  and  graphic  setting  forth  of  Christ  and  his  work  in  Paul's 
preaching.  It  is  without  reason  that  Beza,  Grotius,  and  others,  lay 
a  stress  on  the  preposition,  and  translate,  priiis,  antehSc  depictus  est 
Jesus  is  described  as  the  crucified  one,  because  his  death  on  the 
cross  was  the  consummation  of  his  work  of  redemption.  It  always, 
however,  presupposes  the  resurrection  which  followed,  as  does  dvdo- 
raaig  the  preceding  death. — 'Ev  vfuv  is  not  without  obscurity : 
Ambrose,  Luther,  Brehz,  Storr,  take  it  as  =  ^v  raXg  ttagdicug  vfuijv, 
in  a  bad  sense,  q.  d.  "  Christ,  whom  you  have  crucified  in  you,  who, 
therefore,  is  dead,  lives  no  more  in  you."  Clearly  very  inaptly.  The 
kvvfuv  is  tather  meant  to  represent  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  as 
having  taken  place  anumg  them.  The  omission  of  a>c  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  glow*of  composition.  We  may  add  that  Iv  vfilv  is  want- 
ing in  such  important  critical  authorities,  viz.,  A.B.C.,  that  Lach- 
mann  has  ejected  it  from  the  text.  However,  the  obscurity  of  the 
words  renders  their  interpolation  improbable.) 
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Vers.  2j  3. — Paid  now  seeks  to  lead  the  Ghtlatian  Christians  back 
into  the  right  way  by  recalling  to  their  minds  their  first  experiences, 
the  time  of  their  awakening  and  first  love.  But,  instead  of  the 
subjective  state  of  their  minds^  he  mentions  the  directive  cause  of  it, 
viz.,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  came  unto  them  through  the  preaching 
of  faith,  not  through  the  anxious  observance  of  the  law.  That  being 
so,  continues  Paul,  it  was  a  proof  of  folly  to  abandon  the  Spirit  in 
whom  they  had  begun  new  life  in  Christ,  and  now  to  end  in  the 
flesh  again,  t.  e.,  in  the  external  observance  of  the  law.  The  Juda- 
ists  thought  they  could  in  and  by  the  observance  of  the  law  retaia 
the  Holy  Spirit  ;  if  by  that  observance  is  understood  merely  a  pious 
custom,  it  is  certainly  possible  ;  but  the  Judaists  required  it  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition  for  salvation,  and,  taken  thus,  it  excludes  the  spirit 
of  grace.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  !  Man  cannot  live  at  the 
same  time  under  the  law  and  under  grace  1  (Ver.  2.  To  Trvevfia  is 
the  specifically  Christian  spirit,  the  Trvevfia  dyiov,  which  Christ 
first  made  accessible  to  mankind.  (See  on  John  vii.  39.) — That 
the  word  Trvcv/ia,  has  reference  also  to  the  Charismata  which  he 
wrought  in  the  ancient  church,  is  plainly  shewn  by  ver.  5. — 'AKoii 
niarefog  is  not  to  be  taken  passively:  "  the  hearing  of  faith,"  but 
actively:  "  the  making  it  heard,  i.  e.,  preaching,"  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Heb.  hy^teip  =  Krjpvyfia.  [Com  p.  on  John  xii.  88 ; 
Bom.  X.  17,  with  Isa.  liii,  1.]  Ver.  8.  'Eva();^;e(7^a/  and  ^ireXdoOcu 
are  also  thus  contrasted  with  each  other  at  Phil.  i.  6.  Beza,  Sem- 
ler,  and  Paulas  find  in  iniTeXeZadcu  the  meaning,  "  to  .perfect'  one's- 
self,  to  attain  to  moral  perfection  ;  but  the  antithesis  with  hdpxBodtu 
does  not  favour  that  view.  Dopf  and  Trvevfia  are  here  united  in  the 
same  way  Rsypafiiia  and  Trvev/^a in  Bom.  ii.  29,  ns  designations  of  the 
outward  and  the  inward,  the  form  and  the  essence.) 

Ver.  4. — Like  ail  newly-founded  churches,  the  Galatians  had  been 
forced  to  endure  much,  both  from  Gentiles  and  Jews,  in  the  way  of 
insult  and  persecution ;  Paul  reminds  them  of  it,^with  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  intend  to  endure  all  this  without  aim  and  result  ? 
For,  if  they  fell  away  altogether  from  the  faith  and  lost  Christ,  then 
it  was  all  in  vain.  Homberg's  interpretation,  to  which  Koppe, 
Flatt,  and  Winer  adhere,  and  which  takes  trdax^v,  as  vox  media,  to 
mean  "  to  receive  good,"  is  inadmissible,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  totally  wanting  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But  Paul  adds  further  :  d  ye  kcu  elKjj.  This  is  taken  by 
Chrysostom  and  others,  "  provided  only  it  is  in  vain,  and  you  do  not 
yet  amend ;"  but  in  that  case  ehep  would  be  expected  (see  HtT- 
mann  ad  Viger,  p.  834),  and  Kai  is  then  without  meaning.  Wi- 
ner takes  el  ye  as  =  quandoquidem,  siquidem  (see  on  2  Cor.  v.  2), 
so  that  the  former  question  would  be  replied  to  :  siquidem  frnstra, 
L  e.|  puto  equidem  ista  omnia  vobis  frustra  contigisse."     But  eveu 
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90  the  not  does  not  receive  its  full  force,  and  it  is  clearly  significant, 
and  is  critically  established.  It  seems  best,  with  Biickert,  to  take 
d  ye  in  the  sense  :  "  that  is  to  say,  if,"  as  Eph.  iii.  2,  iv.  21  ;  CoL  i 
28,  and  xat  for  "  yet/'  and  to  oppose  the  merely  negative  loss  to  a 
positive  greater  damage,  viz.,  to  the  loss  of  salvation,  in  the  sense : 
"if,  namely,  you  have  merely  suffered  in  vain,  and  nothing  worse 
befalls  you  1" 

Vers.  5,  6. — Hereupon  Paul  renews  the  question  in  ver.  2,  but 
marks  specially,  in  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
its  most  striking  phenomenon,  the  dwd^igy  the  charismata  which  in 
the  ancient  church  were  conjoined  with  it.  (See  on  1  Cor.  xii.) 
The  natural  answer  is  "  through  faith  ;"  and  Paul  then  proves  this 
by 'Abraham's  example,  with  an  allusion  to  Genesis  xv.  6.  For  the 
Xoyi^eaOcu  elg  diKcuoavvriv,  counting  for  righteousntSB^  and  the  employ- 
ing Abraham's  antechristian  life  of  faith  for  the  illustration  of  Chris-- 
tian  faith  and  its  healing  power,  see  the  remarks  at  Kom.  iv.  3-9. 
(Ver.  5.  Paul  uses  ;^op7y>c7v  once  only  (2  Cor.  ix.  10),  but  ^mxoprjyelv, 
largiter  suppeditare,  repeatedly,  as  2  Cor.  ix.  10  [where  both  forms 
occur,  side  by  side],  Col.  ii.  19. — £ivvdiieig  stands,  by  synecdoche, 
for  all  charismata :  elsewhere  it  denotes,  in  a  special  sense,  a  class 
of  charismata.  See  on  1  Cor.  xii.  10. — The  iv  vfilv  is  not  to  be  taken 
"  among  you,"  but  as  =  ^  Kopdicug  vfuHvj  the  spiritual  working  being 
contemplated  as  internal.) 

Vers.  7-9. — The  allusion  to  Abraham's  faith  then  moves  Paul 
to  elucidate  to  the  Galatians  the  true  idea  of  descent  from  Abra- 
ham. The  Judaists  took  it  in  a  merely  cumal  and  outward  sense ; 
Paul  shews  that  it  is  to  be  taken  spiritually.  True  believers  were 
the  only  true  children  of  Abraham,  and  partakers  of  the  blessing 
with  him,  the  father  of  the  faithful.  The  same  ideas  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  Rom.  ii.  29,  iv.  12 ;  the  idea  in  ver.  8  is 
peculiar  to  that  passage.  By  it  Paul  wishes  to  shew  how  Abra- 
ham and  his  life,  though  it  was  before  Christ  and  his  work,  can  be 
used  for  the  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  life  of  faith,  as  com- 
manded to  the  Gentiles  also.  This  can  be  done,  inasmuch  as  to 
the  eye  of  the  Omnipresent  God  the  future  is  as  the  present.  The 
prophecy  (Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18)  God  announced  beforehand  as  his 
gracious  decree,  in  the  foresight  (and  fore-resolve)  that  through  faith 
in  Christ  the  Gentiles  also  should  be  justified.  (Ver.  7,  yiv^oKere 
can  be  imperative  or  indicative ;  the  former  is  probable,  for  Paul 
clearly  did  not  as  yet  presuppose  that  the  Gtalatians  already  ac- 
knowledged it ;  he  is  now  but  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of  it. 
— Ver.  8  ^  ypcKtrq  stands  for  the  author  of  the  Scriptures,  viz.,  God, 
who  wrought  by  human  writers.  The  compound  rcgoevayyE)  t^faOcu  is 
not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament.  The  text.  rec.  reads  evAo- 
ytldfjaovTcu,  but  kvevT^oyrfir^owrai  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  authority 
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of  A.B.C.D.E. — The  iv  aoi  =  "fa,  is  explained  by  the  following  avv, 
ILi(jt6<:,  here,  according  to  the  context,  =  ^(rrcvwv.  John  xx.  27; 
CoL  i.  2.) 

Ver.  10. — ^From  the  blessing  of  faith  Paul  is  carried  by  contrast 
to  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  which  all  are  subject  who  stand  on  the 
ground  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  seek  to  obtain  righteousness  by 
works.  The  requirement  of  the  law  is  this :  that  all  the  command- 
ments, without  exception,  be  completely  fulfilled,  according  to  Deut. 
xxviL  26  :  "  he  that  transgresses  but  one  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law/* 
Hence  blindness  or  hypocrisy  alone  can  persuade  itself  that  it  has 
really  fulfilled  the  law  j  the  penitent  man  only  perceives  the  more,  the 
more  earnestly  he  strives,  how  far  he  remains  from  the  goaL  This  con- 
sciousness, without  the  grace  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  produces  the 
feeling  of  the  curse,  of  rejection  by  the  holy  and  righteous  God.  The 
law  therefore  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good  (Rom. 
vii,  12);  but  on  account  of  the  existence  of  sin,  even  the  good  works 
curse  and  death.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  also  contains  the 
same  thoughts,  but  the  expression  nardpa,  used  of  the  law,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  passage.  {Kardpa  =  lA^p.,  Gen.  xlvii.  12  ;  h-j^tt,  Mai.  ii, 
2. — 'On  is  to  be  read  after  y^paTn-ai  ydg  according  A.B.C.D.E.F.Q, 
The  quotation  is,  on  the  whole,  according  to  the  LXX.,  except 
that  the  latter  read  nd^  6  dv6p(M)nog  oarig,  and  for  yeypofifxevoig  have 
XSyoig,  The  phrase  ovk  ififieveiv  ^  is  in  like-  manner  found  Heb, 
viii.  9.)  To  this  it  might  be  objected,  but  there  werj  assuredly 
pious  and  just  men  under  the  old  covenant !  These,  according  to 
Paul's  doctrine,  must  have  all  been  under  the  curse  !  In  regard  to 
the  law  they  were  so,  but  they  also  knew  of  Christ  and  his  ad- 
vent. The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  prefigured  faith  in 
him  ;  they  found  their  peace,  therefore,  by  faith  in  the  future  work 
of  Christ,  as  we  find  ours  in  the  same  already  completed  ;  their 
fidelity  and  relative  fulfilment  of  the  law,  could  alone  give  them  no 
peace.  # 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  regularly  progressive  train  of  ailment  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament,  is,  of  course,  pursued  with  a  view  to  the 
Judaists.  He  shews  these  defenders  of  the  letter  how  they  totally 
misapprehended  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  in  Hab. 
ii  4,  eternal  life  is  adjudged  to  the  just  man  through  faith*  On 
that  passage  we  have  already  said  what  was  necessary  at  Rom.  i.  17. 
But  the  construction  5ti  dl— <J^Aov  8ti  is  not  to  be  taken,  with  Horn- 
berg  and  Flatt  as  meaning,  "  since  now  no  one  is  justified  through 
the  law,  it  is  plain  that,  etc." — for  a  fresh  argument  is  meant  to  fol- 
low, and  therefore  the  words  are  to  be  connected  in  this  way  :  "  but 
that  no  one  is  justified  by  the  law  is  plain  from  this,  that,  eta" 
But  with  faith,  Paul  shews,  in  ver.  12,  the  law  has  nothing  to  do ; 
from  the  legal  standing-point  works  are  everything,  for  which  Lev. 
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xviii.  5  IS  cited.  Of  course,  Paul  in  this  contemplates  the  law 
(not  merely  the  ceremonialy  but  also  the  moral  law)  in  its  ex- 
ternal character  ;  under  its  spiritual  character  it  retains,  as  noticed 
above,  its  importance  equally  for  ihe  state  oi faith.  (Ver.  12.  The 
clause  6  v6//oc  ovk  iariv  ^k  niareojg  is  a  striking  expression  for :  6  U 
Tov  vofiov  OVK  Itntv  iic  nttneu^g :  instead  of  the  individual^  the  insti^ 
tution  is  put,  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  The  avrd  refers, 
according  to  the  context  in  Lev.  xviii.  5,  to  the  separate  command- 
ments of  the  law.  After  avri  some  M8S.  have  dvOfxonog,  but  it  is 
omitted  by  A.B.C.D.F.a.) 

Ver.  13. — Christ  freed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  taking 
upon  him  what  belonged  to  us  ;  in  this  is  couched  the  admonition 
that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  part  in  the  blessing  >of  Christ  we  must 
not  return  to  the  state  under  the  law,  and  consequently  under  the 
curse  which  the  law  brings  with  it.  But  what  is  here  called  i^ayo^ 
pd^eiv,  which  occurs  again  only  at  Gal.  iv.  5,  is  elsewhere  expressed 
by  kvTpSG),  XvTQov  SMvai.  It  is  foimded  on  the  figure  of  the  slavery 
of  sin,  from  which  Chiist  delivers.  (See  on  the  import  of  dnokv* 
rpiMxng  the  remarks  on  Bom.  iii.  25.)  The  words  yev6ficvog  irnep  ^fmv 
KaTOQa,  becoming  a  curse  for  U8j  denote  the  vicarious  element  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  which  is  treated  of  at  Bom.  v,  12,  seq.;  2  Cor. 
V.  21.  The  vtxip,  therefore,  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  as  "  on  behalf 
of,''  but  "  in  our  stead,"  as  dvri  Matth.  xx.  28.  Nearest  in  form 
to  this  passage  is  2  Cor.  v.  21,  where  it  is  said :  rhv  iiij  yv6vra  dfjtao^ 
riav  irnep  ^fuHv  dftapriav  inolrjae,  m^de  him  who  knew  no  ain^  sin 
for  us.  As  Christ  in  these  words  is  called  dfrnpria,  so  he  is  here 
called  icardga,  u  €.,  "  bearer  of  the  sin,  of  the  curse  ;"  he  was  treated 
as  if  he  were  the  guilty  one,  the  accursed  one. '  Considered  in  and 
for  himself  as  the  pure  and  holy  One,  Christ  could  be  no  object  of 
the  curse  and  of  its  consequent,  punishment ;  but,  as  a  member 
of  sinful  humanity,  into  which  he  had  entered  by  his  incarnation, 
and  as  its  representative,  its  suffering  was  his  suffering,  and  con- 
versely, his  victory  was  the  victory  of  humanity. — As  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  ourse,  i.  e.,  the  punishment  of  sin,  lay  on  Christ,  Paul 
appeals  to  our  Lord's  death  on  the  cross,  with  an  application  of 
Deut.  xxi.  28.  This  passage  involves  in  its  connexion  prima- 
rily no  allusion  to  Christ ;  it  only  commands  that  those  hanged 
(for  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  not  practised  among  the 
Jews)  should  not  remain  hanging  on  the  tree  all  night ;  but,  as 
a  like  shameful  punishment  fell  upon  our  Lord,  Paul  might  justly 
apply  those  words  to  him  typically.  The  words,  finally,  are  fi-eely 
cited  from  memory ;  in  the  LXX.  they  are  as  follows :  KeicaTTpa^ 
fAEvog  vnb  6eov  nag  Kpeimfievog  em  ^vkov.  (As  to  grammatical  con- 
nexion, ver.  13,  which  stands  entirely  without  any  conjunction, 
forms  the  antithesis  to  ver.  10.    The  uev  there,  and  the  6i  here^ 
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are,  however,  left  out,  as  in  Col.  iii.  4,  The  KpefJuUj^ai  inl  ^Aov 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  ytij  Vj  n^i^,  Deut.  v.  21,  22  ;  Esther  v.  14, 
viLlO.) 

Ver.  14. — Finally,  Paul  designates  as  the  object  of  Ohrist's  sacri- 
fice that  by  it  the  blcBsing  of  Abraham,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  ver.  8,  might  come  upon  all  nations,  and  that  they  might  receive 
through  faith  in  him,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  could 
not  be  attained  through  the  law.  The  eOvrj,  nationSy  are,  of  course, 
not  merely  the  Gentiles  without  the  Jews,  but  both.  'ETrayycAia 
TTvevfiaTog^  denotes  the  Spirit  as  the  promised  one,  so  that  in  using  the 
phrase  passages  like  Joel  iii.  1  were  in  the  apostle's  mind.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  however,  includes  withija  himself  everything  desirable.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  new  birth,  the  creator  of  the  new  obedience, 
through  which  the  believer  can  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
essentially  fulfil  the  law,  which  is  impossible  without  faith.  (See 
on  Bom.  viii.  8.) 


S  6.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel. 
(iii.  15— iv.  7.) 

Hitherto  this  epistle  has  contained  no  ideas  but  such  as  we  had 
already  become  acquainted  with  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;  bat 
in  this  section  the  richly  stored  and  profound  apostle  developes  new 
and  very  remarkable  views  on  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel, 
which  give  this  epistle  its  peculiar  significance.  Paul  starts  with 
the  conception  touched  on  above,  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham,  and 
represents  it  as  a  bequest,  as  a  testament.  He  compares  this  2>t- 
vine  testament  with  a  human  one,  and  infers  from  the  comparison 
that  the  attribute  of  the  latter ,  viz.,  its  irrevocable  and  imchange- 
able  character,  must  surely  necessarily  belong  to  the/ormer.  What 
is  bequeathed  in  the  testament  must  be  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  bequeathed,  and  to  no  other.  Thus,  too,  the  promise  of 
God  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  law,  which 
was  promulgated  later  ;  it  remains  the  inalienable  right  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  ^.  e.,  Christ.  This  is  the  train  of  thoughtt  in  vers.  15  to 
18.    Let  us  now  consider  it  in  its  details. 

Ver.  16. — Paul  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  comparison  of  the 
Divine  promise  with  a  human  testament  was  not  in  all  points 
applicable ;  he  speaks  only  Kara  dv6pu)7Tov,  He  gives  prominence 
only  to  this  point,  that  a  formally  executed  and  confirmed  will  can 
be  by  no  power  cancelled  or  altered.  (As  to  the  phrase  Kara  dvOp:c^ 
TTov,  see  on  Rom.  iii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  8.  "Ofjtcjg  is  to  be  maintained  in 
its  proper  meaning,  tamen,  certS,  and  is  best  referred  with  Biickert 
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to  itarA  dvOpcmov,  which  precedes,  in  this  sense :  "  I  speak  only 
as  a  man ;  if  they  certainly  cannot  abrogate  even  a  man's  testa- 
ment, how  much  less  can  the  Divine  will  be  altered  !"  Winer 
supposes  an  hyperbaton,  making  5fM.)f,  which  should  stand  before 
oWe/c,  anticipate  its  proper  position :  "  a  will,  though  only  that  of 
a  wa«,  can  still  not  be  abrogated." — Ataxic?/  is  "  every  settlement, 
disposition,  by  will ;"  that  of  a  dying  person  is  considered  the 
most  decided,  thence  ^^  a  testament/'  That  Paul  meant  a  will  in 
the  proper  sense  we  are  led  to  suppose,  first,  by  Keicvpwjuiv?/,  which 
would  seem  to  denote  the  confirmation,  the  formal  judicial  sanction 
of  the  will  [Hesychius  and  Phavorinus  explain  Kvp6<^  by  /J^atdw]  ; 
and  also  by  the  idea  of  an  inheritance,  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  following  argument,  and  which,  Gal.  v,  21,  is  designated 
as  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Matth.  v.  5.)  AiaBriKi]  is  used  in  just 
the  same  way  Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  with  reference  to  the  Gospel ;  but 
ihere  the  death  of  the  testator  is  also  made  a  prominent  feature, 
as  not  touched  on  here. — On  dOeriu)  see  1  Cor.  i.  19. — 'Emdiardaaea^, 
dcu,  insuper  disponere,  to  make  an  hridiadTiici],  to  annex  codicils  to 
the  will.  Frequent  in  Josephus.  Here,  "  to  transform,  change,"  in 
general. 

Ver.  16. — Now  this  is  applied  to  Abraham.  The  promises  were 
given  to  him  and  to  his  seed  ;  therefore  they  can  be  fulfilled  in  him 
alone,  and  that,  too,  through  the  grace  of  him  who  had  promised 
them,  not  through  the  merits  of  any  one.  But  Paul  uses,  in  his 
own  way,  the  mention  of  Abraham's  seed  in  the  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament. — He  lays  stress  on  the  singular,  saying  that  it  is  not 
rdlg  (mipfiaai,  as  if  the  prophecy  related  to  many,  but  rw  anigfiaTi^ 
as  in  relation  to  one,  and  that  one  is,  Christ,  It  is  easily  under-  - 
stood  how  this  passage  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  interpreters, 
as  onipfui  (=  y-ji*)  is,  as  is  well-known,  used  as  a  collective  only.  (On 
the  various  interpretations  of  the  passage,  see  especially  Flatt's  ex- 
cursus, p.  248,  seq.,  and  Tholuck's  Anzeiger  for  1834,  No.  32,  seq.) 
.  Buckert  declares  his  opinion,  in  brief,  to  be,  that  Paul  has  falsely 
interpreted  the  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  drawn  infer- 
ences from  it  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  contained  in  it.  In  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  Eabbis,  Winer,  Usteri,  and  Mat- 
thies.  Jerome,  too,  considered  the  argument  very  weak,  but  thought 
it  was  good  enough  for  the  stupid  Q^latians  (iii.  1). 

The  less  we  can  accede  to  such  an  assertion^  the  more  carefully 
must  we  weigh  the  difficulties.  If  we  first  of  all  consider  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
them  as  follows  :  evev?ioyi]drjaovTcu  kv  rw  anepiiari  gov  Tzavra  ra  eBvti 

*  It  is  true  the  plural  D^y-)}  occurs  1  Sam.  viiL  16,  but  in  the  meaning  "  grains  of 
wheat" 
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T9/C  r^f  9  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  he  Messed,  Gea 
xxii.  18  ;  leal  dC)a<ii  rw  onipfiaTi  gov  ndaav  rrfv  yijv  TavrriVy  k€u  evXoyrf- 
drjoovToi  iv  Tw  anepfiari  aov  ndvra  ra  iBvri  rrjc  yrjg^  xxvi  4 ;  finally : 
ml  ivevXoyijOi^aovTcu  iv  aol  frdacu  al  ijwXai  rij^  yij^^  koI  tv  tw  OTripfiarl 
aov,  xxviii.  14.  Immediately  before  (xxviii.  18),  howerer,  we  read 
also  :  cJ^KTO)  0D4  TTjfv  yffv  Kol  Tw  onipfiaTl  aov.  But,  as  the  last  passages 
refer  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  we  have  primarily  to  do  only  with  xxii.  18, 
though  the  latter  prophecies  are  at  bottom  but  a  resumption  of  those 
relating  to  Abraham,  and  therefore  could  be  taken  by  Paul  in  con* 
Junction  with  that  pne  without  any  impropriety.  The  passage,  Rom. 
iv.  13,  shews,  besides,  that  Paul  does  not  take  the  reference  to  those 
promises  in  a  manner  scrupulously  literal ;  there  it  is  said  :  tj  tiray- 
yeXia  tw  ^A0gadfM  fj  roi  anipfuiTi  avrov.  Now,  according  to  the  words 
of  our  passage,  tw  'A0pad(i  iff^rjQtfaav  cl  inayyeXlcu  koI  tw  aTripfiart 
airov,  the  promises  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  subservient  to 
the  advantage  of  Abraham  and  his  seed.  But  in  the  passages  cited 
from  G-enesis  the  other  side  stands  out  prominently,  viz.,  that  in  and 
through  Abraham's  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blessed.  Now  this 
seems  to  suit  the  reference  to  Christ  better  than  the /ormcr  one, 
which  points  rather  to  the  mass  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
However,  if  we  reflect  that  the  blessing,  which  came  through  Christ, 
must  also  be  understood  as  his  own  blessing,  we  find  no  great  difii* 
culty  in  this  interpretation.  Paul  refers  to  the  Old  Testament 
freely,  without  citing  with  literal  accuracy.  But  the  stress  that 
Paul  lays  on  the  singular  involves  much  obscurity.  True,  it  is 
only  by  a  few  interpreters  that  XpiarSg  is  referred  merely  to  Jesus 
personally.  Had  this  been  intended  lijaovg  would  be  put.  In  gen- 
eral Xpiardg  is  rather  understood  of  the  faithful  (1  Cor.  xii.  12),  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  true  children  of  Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  11),  and 
it  is  only  left  undecided,  whether  the  term  denotes  the  faithful 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  person  of  the  Saviour.  But  of 
course,  the  latter  only  chn  be  supposed  ;  for  the  community  of  be- 
lievers is  called  Christ,  so  far  only  as  he  lives  in  it,  as  its  fulness 
and  its  head.  In  fact,  ver.  28  decidedly  favours  this  acceptation 
of  Xpundg,  for  there  the  faithful  are  described  as  one  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  as  Abraham's  seed.  Vers.  17-19  are  only  apparently 
against  it ;  for  there  Christ  can  also  be  properly  understood  of  Jesus 
as  the  founder  of  the  church  of  the  faithful,  and  therefore  as  inclu- 
ding them  in  himself.  But,  harmonious  as  this  explanation  may  seem 
with  the  context,  and  Paul's  usual  train  of  ideas,  the  emphasis 
which  he  lays  on  the  singular  is  not  explained  by  it ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  difficulty  is  heightened,  for,  according  to  it,  Christ  cer- 
tainly signifies  plurality,  viz.,  Jesus  with  all  believers  in  him.  This 
difficulty  is  resolved  only  by  assuming  that  Panil  means  to  set  Abra- 
ham's posterity,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  opposition  to  that  posterity. 
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in  (mother  sense j  so  that  he  speaks  not  of  individuals^  hnt  of  classes 
of  individuals.  As  not  all  the  children  of  Abraham's  body  were 
heirs  of  his  blessing,  but  Isaac  only,  as  is  further  developed  (Q-aL  iv» 
22,  seq.),  so  also  the  merely  bodily  descendants  of  Abraham  are  not 
heirs  of  his  promises,  but  only  the  Christ  among  them  is  that  heir, 
whom  the  (noixovvreg  rot^  Ix^em  rrj^  nttneo)^  'Adpoafi  (Rom.  iv.  12)  con- 
stitute. It  is  this  difference  between  the  seed  of  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh  and  according  to  the  spirit  with  respect  to  their  relation 
to  Qt)d's  gracious  promises,  which  the  stress  laid  on  the  singular  is 
to  point  out.  Now  that  this  idea  is  purposely  included  in  the  sin- 
gular anepfui  by  the  author  of  Genesis  we  certainly  cannot  affirm. 
But  Paul  had,  like  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  power  to  transcend  the  stand- 
ing point  from  which  the  writer  consciously  viewed  the  subject,  and 
to  unveil  the  innermost  truth  of  the  idea  according  to  the  meaning 
of  him  who  promised  and  prophesied* 

Though,  therefore,  Jewish  literati  employed  in  a  similar  way 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  apostles  and  that  of  the  Rabbis  is  always  this,  that 
the  learned  Jews  treated  them  merely  with  human  caprice,  so  that 
their  acumen  often  degenerated  into  puerile  conceits ;  while  the  apos- 
tles, guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  always  infallibly  revealed  the  true 
meaning  of  the  prophesying  Spirit  (2  Pet.  i.  20,  21). 

Vers.  17,  18. — ^From  the  metaphor  of  the  testament  Paul  now 
deduces  the  following  train  of  argument ;  the  promise  of  inheritance 
made  to  any  one  by  a  testament,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  one's 
will,  belongs  to  him  merely  through  the  gracious  will  of  the  testa- 
tor, not  through  works  proceeding  from  the  heir.  Accordingly,  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  also  can  be  fulfilled  only  through  the 
grace  of  God  ;  the  law,  coming  in  between  the  promise  and  its  ful- 
filment, and  requiring  the  active  obedience  of  those  to  whom  the 
fulfilmentis  given,  can  effect  nothing  towards  the  fulfilment,  nor 
can  it  make  the  promise  invalid.  What  it  can  do,  as  is  developed 
later,  is  merely  thtSy  to  prepare  the  recipients  for  the  reception  of 
grace.  The  only  difficulty  which  appears  in  these  verses  is  in  the 
numeral  The  law  seems  erroneously  dated  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Abraham,  since  according  to  Exod.  xii.  40,  that  number 
denotes  the  years  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  Egypt.  (See  as  to 
a  similar  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  number  the  observations 
on  Acts  vii.  6.)  But  in  our  passage  mention  is  plainly  made  of 
the  number  only  quite  cursorily ;  Paul,  therefore,  names  the  num- 
ber of  480  years,  which  was  well-known  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  could  do  the  more  easily  as  he  does  not  give  accurately  the  ter- 
minus a  quo.  The  epoch  from  which  he  reckons  is  not  so  much 
Abraham  himself,  as  the  promise ;  but  the  latter  was,  as  we  ob« 
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served,  given  to  the  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Jacob  also,  just  as  it  wan  to 
Abraham  ;  Paul  cotQd,  therefore,  properly  count  from  Jacob  ako  and 
his  entry  into  Egypt. — Ver.  17.  Tovto  d^  Acyw,  "  I  mean  by  this,  I 
mean  so"  See  Bom.  xv.  8 — The  npoiieKvpiM>fjihffi  refers  to  the  relation  of 
the  promise  of  the  law,  the  confirmation  of  the  pro^iise  preceded  the 
law,  and  that  too  by  many  a  long  year.  An  event  so  much  later 
could  not,  therefore,  invalidate  the  earlier  one.  The  elg  XgtaT6v  is  to 
be  taken  :  "  To  Christ,"  as  the  terminus  ad  quern.  Karafyelv  = 
ddereiv^  ver.  16. — The  inayyeXla  is  considered  as  the  inheritance  set 
apart  in  the  testament  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  cannot  be 
demanded  in  reliance  on  works  of  the  law,  but  is  a  pure  gift  of 
grace,  itexdpKrrai  6  Oebg  i^  'Afipadfi  Si^  inayyeXiag.  Xapl^eoOai  is  to  be 
taken  transitively,  "  to  shew  one's-self  gracious ;"  it  often  =  dtpihai^ 
as  2  Cor.  ii.  7-10. — Ov«  Sn  in  ver.  18  is  not  =  ouic,  but  is  to  be  taken 
as  non  amplius.) 

Ver.  19. — According  to  this  exposition  the  opinion  might  force 
itself  on  the  Jewish  conscience,  that  the  law  seemed  superfluous, 
if  everything  depended  on  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment  merely ; 
but  the  Jew  was  wont  to  view  the  law  as  God's  most  glorious 
institution.  Paul  feels,  therefore,  the  need  of  developing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  law  more  folly  in  what  follows,  and  in  such  a  way, 
too,  that  though  he  does  full  justice  to  the  institution  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  he  yet,  at  the  same  time,  points  out  how  it  always  bore 
the  character  of  a  transitory  institution,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prepare  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Christ.  He  pre- 
sents it  as  the  first  characteristic  feature  of  the  law,  that  it  was 
given  on  account  of  trausgressions  (r<3v  napafiAaeu^v  x^'^)*  The 
words  might  certainly  mean,  according  to  Paul's  mode  of  think- 
ing and  representation,  ''in  order  to  call  forth  transgressions,  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  hidden  nature  of  sin  might  make  itself 
known  in  transgressions."  (See  on  Rom.  v.  20,  viL  10.)  But  this 
idea  does  not  suit  the  context  of  our  passage.  Paul  aims  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Jews,  to  resolve  a 
difficulty  in  his  previous  exposition;  yet  this  interpretation  of. 
the  words  would  add  a  new  and  greater  difficulty  to  the  previous 
one.  They  here  no  doubt  signify:  "The  law  is  to  repress  gross 
outward  transgressions,  through  the  fear  which  it  excites^;"  in 
which  is  couched  at  the  same  time  a  contrast  with  the  New 
Testament,  viz.,  that  it  was  quite  incapable  of  effecting  an  inward 
transformation  in  man  (ver.  21).  The  ^reading  of  the  text,  rec., 
npoaereBri^  is  SO  satisfactorily  vouched  for  that  we  prefer  it  with 
Lachmann.  The  -npog  very  suitably  expresses  that  the  law  was  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  promise,  and. thus  indicates  its  accessory  na- 
ture. Similarly  Bom.  v.  20,  uses  of  the  law  7rape£a^A,^e.  The  second 
point  is  touched  on  in  the  words  :  dxpig  ov  IXdxi  «.  r.  A.,  which  need 
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by  BO  means  be  put  in  brackets,  but  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  train  of  thought.  For  in  them  is  expressed  the  transitoriuess  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  law,  which  has  significance  only  until  Christ. 
Tb  anepfia  w  hfTJyyeXrtu^  ike  seed  to  tohichy  etc.,  is,  of  course,  Christ, 
bat  not,  as  was  remarked  on  verse  17,  the  person  of  Jesus  mere- 
ly, but  together  with  him  the  community  of  believers,  which 
forms  his  body ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is :  until  the  newer  and 
higher  order  of  things  introduced  by  Christ.  (The  reading  5 
for  i  has  too  slight  authority  to  authorize  its  reception.)  Thirdly^ 
Paul  calls  the  law  (kcerayBig  dC  dyyiXuiv^  ministered  by  angels.  That 
by  this  phrase  we  are  to  understand  angels  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the -word*  ^nd  not,  e.  g,y  men  like  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  prophets, 
need  not  be  argued.  But  the  Qld  Testament  says  nothing  of  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  the  angels  at  the  pn:)mulgation  of  the 
law.  But  in  the  passage,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  LXX.  have  already 
translated :  in  ^e^ujv  avrov  dyyeXoi  fier'  avrov.  In  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings the  same  idea  is  often  found.  (See  Jalkut  Bubeni,  p.  107,  3.) 
Josephus,  too,  is  familiar  with  it  (Ant.  xv.  15, 3),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment recognizes  it  here,  and  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Heb.  ii.  2,  as  correct.  Of 
course,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  angels  does  not  exclude  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jehovah  ;  the  former  only  accompanies  the  latter  as  its 
medium.  The  reading  dyyeXov^  which  C.  gives,  proclaims  itself  at 
the  first  glance  as  a  mere  correction  ;  probably  the  singular  is  meant 
to  refer  to  the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament 
speaks,  MaL  il  8.  But  what  makes  the  apostle  here  refer  to  that 
tradition  of  the  ministry  of  the  angels  at  the  establishment  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  old  covenant  ?  He  means  by  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  law  ;  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
infinite  pre-eminence  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  promulgated 
not  by  angels,  but  by  the  Son  of  God  himself  Fourthly ^  and  finally, 
the  law  was  diarayeig  h  ;t«f>t  f^olrov^  ministered  in  the  hand  of  a  me- 
diaior^  L  e.,  of  Moses,  a^  indeed  some,  inconsiderable  MSS.  read. 
Elsewhere,  Christ  is  also  called  so  (see  1  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  Heb.  ix.  15,  xiL 
.  24),  to  whom,  however,  no  future  interpreter  will  refer  the  present 
passage.  The  name  ^a^n^f  was  bestowed  on  Moses  in  consequence 
of  the  events  related  in  Exod.  xix.  16  ;  Deut.  v.  6  ;  for  the  people^ 
mider  a  sense  of  their  unworthiness,  besought  Moses  to  approach  to 
the  Divine  appearance,  in  these  words,  ^go  thou  near,  we  are  afraid  I'' 
He  therefore  stood  between  Grod  and  the  people,  and  became  in  his 
person  the  means  of  conveying  the  law  from  God  to  man.  The 
Rabbinical  name  for  fisaiTtjg  is  '»«';o.  (See  Buxtorf  Lex.  Talmud  et 
Babb.,  page  1555. "  The  passages  relating  to  this  point  are  collected 
by  Schottgen  on  this  passage.)  The  object  of  this  remark  of  Paul's 
is  now  again  to  shew  how  far  the  law  stands  below  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  and  the  people  appear  quite 
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separated,  Moses  must  act  the  mediator ;  in  the  New  Testament 
deity  and  humanity  are  united  in  an  inseparable  unity  in  Christ^ 
We  can  neither,  therefore,  looking  at  the  entire  scope  of  the 
passage,  here  understand  the  Metatron  by  the  f^eaiTrig,  which  view 
Schmieder  recommends  in  his  learned  essay.  (Naumburg,  1826, 
quarto.)  For  what  is  true  in  this  idea  of  the  Metatrcm  (see  on 
John  i.  1,  vol  iL,  p.  303),  is  referable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
koyog ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  any  allusion  to  that  here,  as  the 
mention  of  his  manifestation  would  set  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
on  an  equality  with  the  gospel ;  whilst  the  contrary  was  to  the 
purpose  of  the  apostle's  argument.  ('£v  x^P^  answers  to  "i^m.  See 
Acts  V.  12,vii  36.) 

Yer,  20. — At  this  celebrated  passage  it  cannot  of  course  be  our 
task  to  reckon  up  all  the  different  interpretations  which,  includ- 
ing aU  their  shades,  amount  to  hundreds ;  for,  first  of  all,  most 
of  them  are  of  such  a  sort,  that  they  proclaim  themselves  at  the 
very  first  glance  as  arbitrary  and  forced  (as,  e.  g.j  that  of  Weigand 
in  the  work  to  be  cited  below,  who  for  ^v6g  would  read  SiftK  in  the 
sense  annutiSy  so  that  the  meaning  would  be :  '^  the  yearly  mediator 
is  no  more,"  whereas  Svog  is  not  annuita^  yearly,  t.  e.,  recurring  every 
year,  but  only  annotinuSy  tornotinus,  "  this  year's  ;")  and,  secondly, 
not  merely  in  separate  excursus  to  the  Commentaries  of  Flatt, 
Winer,  and  others,  is  information  given  on  the  various  inter- 
pretatious,^  but  they  are  also  collected  and  criticised  in  separate 
dissertations.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  first  communica- 
ting our  view  of  the  passage ;  and,  secondly,  pointing  out  some 
leading  kindred  or  adverse  interpretations.  First  however,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  (what  is  a  rarity  in  the  case  of  important  and  diffi- 
cult passages)  not  one  various  reading  occurs  in  this  verse  in  all  the 
iiianusciipts  and  critical  authorities  ;  that  is  a  proof  that  the  tran- 
scribers were  very  careful  in  copying  the  passage,  and,  on  account  of 
its  unimportant  doctrinal  contents,  had  not  the  slightest  interest  on 
either  side  to  alter  any  thing  in  it.  Lucke's  view,  that  ver.  20  is  a 
mere  gloss,  appears,  after  this  result  of  the  critical  apparatus,  en- 
tirt'ly  inadmissible.  As  to  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  verses,  it  plainly  forms  a  collateral  remark  (caused  by  the 
words  fev  x^9^  fieairov),  which,  as  such,  if  one  pleases,  may  be  en- 
closed in  brackets.  For  the  following  question :  6  ouv  ve;4oc  xara 
Twv  htay^'ekuiv  tov  Oeov  ;  takes  up  the  question  of  ver.  19  rl  ovv  6 

*  Among  them  are  Bonitius  plurimonim  de  ioco^  Gal.  ill  20,  aententiae  examinataa 
Dovaque  ejus  intcrpretatio  tentata.  Lips.  1800.  Keilii  programmata  de  rariis  interpre* 
turn  do  loco  Gal.  iii.  20,  seatoutiis.  Lips.  1800-1813.  1  DissertatioQB  repriated  in  Keilii 
Opusoulis  edid.  Goldhorn,  vol.  1.— Weigand  ^vk  in  uobilissirao  Pauli  effato  (GaL  iii.  20^ 
haud  genitive,  sed  nominativo,  casu  esse  positum,  examinatis  aliorum  243  interpretnin 
©xplioationibus,  docere  Btuduit.  Erfordiie,  1821.  So©  further,  Schueckenbnrger's  Bdi- 
rage,  page  18G,  seq.    UUmuuu's  Studiou  for  1833,  part  I  page  121,  seq^. 
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vSfxo^ ;  with  a  new  tuniy  and  carries  farther  the  argument  already 
begun.  The  meaning  of  the  words,  however,  in  ver.  20  itse^  cannot 
per  86  be  difficult ;  indeed,  the  later  interpreters  Winer,  Hermann, 
Schleiermacher,  Usteri,  Matthies,  Biickert,  are  quite  unanimous  in 
their  acceptation  of  the  separate  words ;  they  only  vary  in  as- 
signing their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  argument.  For  6 
fieairrj^  denotes  the  idea  of  the  Mediator,  every  mediator  as  such ; 
the  evbg  ovK  kcrl  expresses  that  a  mediator  necessarily  presupposes 
two;  one  cannot  be  represented  by  a  mediator.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  supply  ju^ot^^ith  ^6^,  it  can  be  taken  as  masculine, 
which  is  to  be  prefened  on  account  of  the  following  elg.  The  second 
half  of  the  verse  :  6  6e  Qebg  dc  ^<n-£v,  now  explains  further  that  God 
is  only  one  party,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  a  mediator  presupposes 
that  there  is  yet  a  second  party  there,  namely  the  people  ;  or,  taken 
in  a  wider  sense,  mankind.  Acc(»*ding  to  this  interpretation^  the 
article  needed  not  to  be  repeated  before  d^ ;  it  certaialy  could  have 
stood  there,  but  it  was  not  necessary.  It  is  wanting  in  Luke  xvii. 
34,  just  as  here,  in  a  connexion  completely  parallel,  although  there 
an  6  hepog  follows.  (C£  Winer's  Gr.,  §  18,  8,  note.)  But  we  can- 
not translate :  "  God  is  the  one  party,"  but  "  God  is  one,  or  a 
single  one,"  and  consequently  also  only  one  party.  The  only  real 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  then  the  question,  what  object  Paul 
has  in  making  this  remark.  On  account  of  the  brevity  of  the 
-  words,  and  their  merely  incidental  position,  we  may  be  doubtful 
with  regard  to  the  answer  of  that  question.  To  mcy  however, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  idea  in  ver.  20  connects  itself  in 
Paul's  mind  with  his  main  chain  of  argument  thus.  Yer.  19  was 
meant,  it  is  true,  to  set  forth  the  relative  excellence  of  the  law,  but 
eOy  that  its  inferiority  to  the  gospel  was  also  apparent.  To  make 
this  inferiority  observable  is  exactly  Paul's  object  in  giving  this 
elucidation  of  the  idea  of  the  mediator.  Mediation  presupposes 
the  being  separate,  one  cannot  be  mediated  for  ;  since  God  is  the 
one  part,  there  must  also  have  been  a  second  too,  mankind  who  were 
separated  from  God.  In  the  gospel  it  is  otherwise  ;  in  Christ,  the 
representative  of  the  church,  all  are  one,  all  divisions  and  differ- 
ences are  in  him  annihilated,  as  is  developed  in  ver.  28.  Against 
this,  only  the  one  argument  can  be  adduced  with  any  plausi- 
bility, that  Paul  does  certainly,  1  Tim.  ii  6,  call  Christ  himself 
<^  Mediator,"  and  ascribes  to  him  in  other  passages  also  a  mediato- 
rifift  work,  as  Eph.  ii  14.  But  here  he  merely  chooses  a  different 
mode  of  contemplation  and  representation,  without  our  being 
required  to  suppose  any  change  in  his  fundamental  idea  of  Christ. 
Here,  that  is  to  say,  he  contemplates  the  Bedeemer  merely  in  his 
person,  as  uniting  in  himself  deity  and  humanity  ;  and  thus  all 
mediators  appeal  superfluous.    On  the  other  hand,  in  other  places 
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he  considefs  not  Christ  himsel/j  but  his  work;  and,  in  legaid  to 
that,  ChriflC  himself  oonld  be  named  mediator,  because  he,  thibugfa 
it,  gradually  communicates  by  degrees  to  believers  also  the  union 
with  God  already  accomplished  in  himself. 

If  we,  after  this,  conaider  some  other  explanations  of  the  pas- 
sage, we  must,  first,  reject  all  those  which,  as  Steudel,  Flatt,  and 
others,  in  vers.  19  and  20,  whether  in  the  whole  or  only  a  part 
of  the  verses,  find  the  words  of  a  Judaizing  opponent.  The  ar- 
gument is  so  compactly  conducted,  that  the  slightest  trace  of  for- 
eign matter  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered.  The  questions,  indeed, 
are  naturally  arranged  with  reference  to  the  ground  taken  by  Paul's 
Judaizing  opponents.  In  the  same  manner  we  reject,  at  the  outset, 
all  explanations  in  which  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  is  dis- 
turbed, as,  besides  the  already-cited  exposition  of  Weigand,  in  the 
case  of  Bertholdt,  who  understands  iv6g  of  Abraham  (t),  because  ho 
is  called  in  Isa.  li.  2,  ^^,  in  the  sense,  ^^  this  mediator  (Moses) 
is,  however,  not  Abraham's  Mediator"  (which  would  at  all  events 
have  required  rov  hog).  "  But  God  is  the  same  who  gave  the  law 
and  the  promise."  A  cbser  consideration,  however,  is  required  by 
Bchleiermacher's  and  Usteri's  interpretation,  which  the  latter  (Comm. 
p.  121)  gives  as  follows :  "  The  law  was  given  on  account  of  trans- 
gressions, with  the  help  of  angels,  through  a  mediator.  But  a  me- 
diator relates  not  to  one  party  merely,  but  always  presupposes  tioo 
parties.  (The  contract  is  binding  on  both  parties  ;  since,  then,  the 
Jewish  people  have  transgressed  the  Law,  GKmI  cannot,  in  his  relation 
to  the  law,  fulfil  his  promises,  but  only  his  threatenings)  But  Gknl 
is  one  ;  where  he  has  acted  without  a  mediator,  alone  for  himself,  as 
in  his  announcement  to  Abraham,  there  too  the  fulfilment  is  inde- 
pendent of  another  party  (and  therefore,  for  example,  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, whether  the  Jews  should  fulfil  1;he  law) ;  promise  and 
fulfilment  are  both  his  free  gift.  Is,  then,  the  law  at  variance 
with  the  promises  ?  God  forbid  1"  But  I  must  assent  to  Winer's 
remarks  against  this  acceptation  of  the  passage.  In  it  the  radical 
idea  of  vers.  15-18  is  carried  over  to  the  discussion  of  vers.  19  and 
seq. ;  but  that  is  inadmissible  for  this  reason,  that  here,  from  ver.  19 
on,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  law,  as  an  independent  Divine  institu- 
tion, is  considered.  Further,  the  idea  implied  in  fiealTtig  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  maker  of  a  contract,  pf  a  dutdTJKrf,  or  of  a 
avvS^Krj,  as  Winer  very  judiciously  remarks.  Usteri's  defence  against 
Winer  (tibi  suprd,  p.  122)  seems  but  little  satisfactory.  Just  as 
little,  however,  can  I  assent  to  the  independent  explanation  of  Wi- 
ner. For  he  expresses  himself  thus :  non  potest  fuocrfjg  cogitari  qui 
sit  unius  partis  ;  Deus.  est  una  tantummodo  pars  ;  itaque  qusenam 
est  altera  ?  Gens  Israelitica.  Jam  si  hoc  sponte  eiSicitur,  legem 
mosaicam  pertinere  etiam  ad  Judeeos  hosque  legi  isti  observandas 
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adstiictos  fttisse.  Bat  this  remark  seems  quite  idle^  since  neither 
t[^ws  nor  Christians  doubted  that  the  Jews  were  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  law.  We  can,  therefore,  acquiesce  only  in  the 
first-proposed  interpretation,  which  allows  their  full  force  alike 
to  the  separate  words,  and  to  the  context,  by  which  we  must  here 
be  especially  guided.  For  Hermann's  exposition :  interventor  non 
est  unius  {i.  e.,  ubi  interventor  est,  ibi  duos  minimum  esse  opor- 
tet),  Deus  autem  unus  est — ergo  apud  Deum  cogitari  non  potest  in- 
terventor, can  scarcely  recommend  itself  to  any  one,  as  the  con- 
clusion is  clearly  wholly  illogical,  and  the  thought  altogether  im- 
scripturaL 

Ver.  21. — ^Paul  now  resumes  again  the  question  from  ver.  19  ; 
and  that  so  as  to  connect  his  discourse  with  the  therein-mentioned 
attributes  of  the  law;  ^Ms,  then,  according  to  what  has  just 
been  said,  the  law  against  the  promises  of  Gkxl,  which  were  given  to 
Abraham  (ver.  16)  ?"  By  no  means  ;  that  would  be  the  case  only 
if  it  were  designed  to  communicate  a  new  life  to  man  ;  but  that  be- 
longs not  to  the  law,  which  is  merely  given  by  God  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  restrain  gross  transgressions,  and  to  prepare  for  Christ.  (C£ 
on  the  article  before  SvvdfAevogj  the  passage  i.  7,  daiv  ol  rapdaamnsg. 
— ^The  i(M)onoi7j<T<u  presupposes  that  the  natural  man  is  dead,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  fidfilling  the  law.  Cf.  Eom.  viii.  8. — ^For  ^ 
rug  F.G.  read  dXijdet^,  doubtless  only  as  a  gloss.  The  position  of  the 
words  dv  iic  vSfwv  ^  differs  greatly  in  the  manuscripts.  The  collo- 
cation iK  vdfjLov  dv  ffv  has  A.B.C.  for  vouchers,  and  is  justly  preferred 
by  Lachmann.) 

Ver.  22. — ^In  bold  words  Paul  so  represents  the  matter,  as  that 
God  had  purposely  left  all  under  sin,  and  had  not  removed  it  through 
the  law  in  order  to  manifest  his  grace  the  more  gloriously.  We  have 
the  same  idea  in  Rom.  xi.  32,  ovviKketae  6  Bebg  rovg  navrag  elg  dnel- 
Setav,  Iva  rovg  mvrag  ^Acr/oty,  God  concluded  ally  etc.  We  can  lay 
no  stress,  with  Calvin  and  others,  on  the  neuter  rd  ndvra  in  this  pas- 
sage  of  Galatians,  since  in  the  second  half  mention  is  expressly 
made  of  the  marevovreg ;  the  expression  would  seem  merely  to  de- 
note the  human  race  collectively.  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  (Rom. 
L  5.)  But  "  the  Scripture"  stands  again  Aere,  as  iii.  8,  for  God,  the 
author  of  it,  and  of  the  law  in  it.  The  metaphor  of  a  prison  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  phrase  ovyxXeiuv  vnoj  shut  up  under  ;  God  has  left 
man  in  the  power  of  his  master  ;  the  law  could  not  free  him  from 
it,  but  could  only  work  in  him  the  feeling  of  bondage ;  God's 
grace  alone  could  release  him. — ^Ip  this  passage  the  only  source 
of  hesitation  is  the  circumstance  that  ovveKXeiae  seems  to  express 
a  Divine  agency  in  relation  to  the  sinfulness  of  man.  But  the 
sinful  state  of  man  is  here  presupposed  ;  it  is  only  maintained 
that  it  pleased  Gtod  not  at  once  to  destroy  again  that  state,  but  to 
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leave  man  fot  a  time  in  sin,  and  send  deliverance  only  through  Christ. 
This  abandonment  of  man  to  sin,  however,  had  in  view  the  object 
of  suffering  the  consciousness  of  the  frightfulness  of  sin  first  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  mankind  in  all  its  force ;  for  actual  deliverance  can 
attach  itself  only  to  the  yearning  to  be  free  from  it.  (The  dXkd 
connects  itself  thus  with  ver.  21,.  '^  but  it  was  not  so,  that  righteous- 
ness might  come  through  the  law :  God  has  rather  concluded  all 
under  sin.") 

Ver.  23. — ^The  being  concluded  under  sin  is  thus  represented  as 
a  being  kept  and  reserved  until  the  time  of  the  revealing  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  faith.  But,  instead  of  the  above  imb  dfuxprlav^  imo  vofiov 
stands  now.  This  change  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that 
Paul  represents  the  law  as  the  power  which  brings  hidden  sin  to 
light,  and  thereby  home  to  the  conscience.  Sin  and  law  are,  there* 
fore,  in  his  view  correlatives.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  ver.  22 
the  discourse  was  of  aU  mankind,  even  GFentiles,  while  the  law  was 
given  to  the  Jews  only;  for  that  v6fiog  means  here  primarily  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Mosaic  law  is  clear  from  vers.  19  and  21.  Cer- 
tainly the  apostle's  entire  chain  of  argumept  also  tends  primarily 
to  represenj:  the  relation  of  the  two  dispensations  of  the  old  and  new 
covenants ;  yet  still,  all  that  holds  good  of  the  law  of  Moses  cer- 
tainly holds,  although  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  natural  law  of  the 
Gentile  world  (Bom.  ii.  14,  15),  and  must,  according  to  the  con- 
text, be  referred  also  to  this  general  law  of  humanity.  (As  the 
nioTi^  is  here  described  as  one  fieX^ovaa  dnoKakvrli&Tjvai,  it  must  be 
understood  of  the  faith  revealed  ias  a  system,  not  of  the  subjective 
state  of  faith ;  for  the  latter  was  from  all  time  in  individuals,  even 
before  Christ,  as  iii.  6  shews. — On  the  collocation  of  the  concluding 
words  see  Rom.  viii.  18.) 

Yers.  24,  25. — Paul  concludes,  then,  after  this,  with  the  thought 
that  the  destination  of  the  law  was  to  lead  to  Christ ;  that,  there- 
fore, with  the  coming  in  of  Christy  and  the  dispensation  of  &ith,  its 
office  ceased,  which  is  only  another^  representation  of  ver.  19.  Right- 
eousness can  never  be  attained  by  the  law,  it  comes  only  by  &ith. 
As  Paul  here  represents  the  law  as  educating  for  Christ  (naidayfjyb^ 
elg  X^iardv)  so  did  the  Fathers  represent  philosophy  for  the  Gentiles, 
which  maybe  called  a  natural  law ;  and,  in  fact,  genuine  philosophy 
exercised  a  similar  educating  influence  on  mankind  as  did  the  law 
of  Moses,  though  of  course  in  a  much  narrower  circle.  But  in 
ncudayGyySg  is  couched  the  conception  not  merely  d  supervision, 
and  restraining  from  what  is  injurious,  but  that  of  bringing  up 
and  moulding.  Humanity  while  under  the  law,  is  afterwards 
(chap.  iv.  1,  seq.)  compared  with  a  minor,  who  requires  educa- 
tion ;  with  the  coming  in  of  Christ,  it  is  considered  grown  up, 
mature  and  independent.     And,   as  in  the  race,  so  also  in  the 
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indiyidna]^  regeneitetion;  the  entry  of  Christ  into  the  inner  world, 
brings  necessarily  development  nnto  consciousness  ;  without  regen- 
eration man  ever  remains  in  a  state  of  childhood. 

Vers.  26,  27. — Believers,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  under  the 
law,  because  they  are  sons  of  €k>d,  and  they  are  such,  because  all 
those  baptized  have  put  on  Christ.  Baptism  unto  Christ,  is,  there* 
'  fore,  here  conceived  in  its  profoundest  idea,  as  the  act  of  regeneration 
itself^  in  which  the  old  man  dies,  the  new  man  is  bom  (Bom.  vi.  3). 
The  putting  on  Ohmt  {Xpcarbv  iv&vaaodai)  is  a  description  of  what 
happens  in  the  new  birth.  This  expression,  borrowed  from  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  lii  10),  denotes  the  most  intimate  ap- 
propriation of  Christ,  so  that  In  Eph.  iv,  24  ;  CoL  iii  10,  to  put  on 
the  new  man  is  used  as  s=^  dvcuuuvovaOcu^  being  renewed  ;  and  in  1 
Cor.  XV.  58,  54,  putting  on  immortality,  incorruption  (dSavaalav^ 
wpdcipaiav  MvaaaOcu)  denotes  the  change  of  the  mortal  body  into  the 
immortal  nature  of  corporeity.  But  with  whomsoever  Christ  joins 
himself,  to  him  he,  the  Son  of  God,  also  communicates  the  nature 
of  a  child  of  God.  But  Paul  names,  in  Bom.  viiL  14,  the  being  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (nvevfian  Beov  dyeaOtu)  as  the  character- 
istic sign  of  the  Son  of  God.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  slavishly- 
disposed  man  under  the  law  strives  to  keep  God's  commands 
through  fear  alone,  but  in  his  heart  loves  sin,  the  child  of  God 
performs  God's  will  through  inward  pleasure  and  joy,  out  of  love 
to  holiness. — ^In  the  conception  viol  Beov,  sons  of  God  (a  name 
substantially  equivalent  to  reKva  9.,  only  that  the  former  expresses 
beyond  the  latter  the  idea  of  one  conscious,  grown  up),  two  e±- 
tremes  are  to  be  avoided.  First,  that  which  deprives  the  idea 
of  everything  distinctive,  and  lowers  it  to  a  merely  figurative  ex- 
pression, as  if  every  one  were  by  nature  a  child  of  God,  and  re- 
ceived through  Christ  only  the  consciousness  of  it.  Secondly, 
that  all  men  become,  through  the  new  birth,  sons  of  God  in  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  himself  is  so.  The  truth  lies  in  the  middle. 
Christ  really  communicates  his  very  nature  to  man  in  the  new 
birth,  changes  them  into  himself,  imparts  to  them  somewhat  of  his 
Divine  nature ;  but  just  because  man  receives  this  higher  life  by 
communication  only,  whilst  Christ  possesses  it  origindUy  and  inde-- 
pendently,  man  is  never  called  son  of  God  .in  the  same  sense  as 
Christy  \vho  is  and  remains  6  fiovoyevTJg.  (See  in  the  Comm.  on  Luke 
i  86.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — ^With  this  elevation  into  children  of  God  all  the 
distinctions  also  which,  while  out  of  Christ,  have  religious  or  po- 
litical significance  are,  in  their  religious  relations,  levelled  to 
believers ;  they  form  a  great  living  unity  in  Christ,  t.  e.,  one 
which  Christ  fills  with  his  Spirit  and  life.  Participation  in  this 
one  holy,  li^dng  fellowship,  the  true  seed  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
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piomifles  are  given  (vers.  15^  16),  is  also  tlie  only  condition  of  par* 
ticipation  in  the  Divine  inheritance.  Thus  the  end  is  strictlj 
connected  with  the  beginning  (ver.  15).  Bnt  in  this  passage  it  is, 
first  of  all,  snrprising  that  we  have  ndvreg  d^  itm,  as  we  expect  ft', 
which  is  found,  it  is  true,  in  F.G.,  bnt  merely  as  a  correction.  We 
in  6w^  find  in  the  gospels  iv  tLvai  always  (John  x.  30,  xvii  11, 21). 
The  mascnline  is  doubtless  chosen  here  with  reference  to  ver.  16 
where  the  one  seed  is  called  Christ,  as  1  Cor.  xii  12  ;  but  it  is 
not  essentially  different  from  tv^  for  the  masculine  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  express  a  distinction  of  personality.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  it  seems  erroneous  to  say  that  all  distinctions  are  abolished 
by  Christianity.  True,  the  contrast  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  abol- 
ished as  a  religious  distinction  (and  yet  even  tJuU  not  absolutely  ; 
see  the  remarks  on  the  parallel  passage.  Col.  iiu  11),  but  not  the 
general  human  one  of  man  and  wife  (t.  e.,  of  course,  not  in  the^Ay- 
9ical  but  in  the  ethical  relation,  in  which  the  wife  appears  subor- 
dinate to  the  husband,  afixr  as  before)^  nor  the  political  one  of 
freedom  and  slavery.  A  revolutionary  Inst  of  liberty  might  think  it 
had  found  in  these  words  of  the  apostle  a  support  of  its  frenzied 
projects.  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  himself  in  other  places  speaks 
on  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  of  the  servant  to 
the  master  (1  Cor.  xi.  7,  seq.  ;  Eph.  v.  22,  seq. ;  Col.  iiL  18  ;  Eph. 
vi.  5,.8eq. ;  Col.  iii.  22,  seq.),  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  Paul  regwds  these  contrasts  exclusively  in  their  ethico-re- 
ligious  aspects.  It  is  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  that  all  will 
become  on^e  in  Christ  in  every  relation.  (On  evt,  Col.  iii.  11  ;  Jam, 
i.  17,  which  the  elder  grammarians,  and  even  Fritzsche,  regard 
as  contracted  from  htari,  but  Winer,  with  Buttman,  takes  for  tho 
apostrophized  kv,  M,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  14,  2,  Anm.) 

Chap.  iv.  1,  2. — ^In  what  follows,  down  to  ver.  7,  Paul  carries  out 
another  subordinate  idea,  to  which  the  preceding  mention  of  sonship 
and  inheritance  leads  him.  For  in  a  certain  point  of  view  it  may  be 
said  that  men,  even  before  Christ,  are  children  of  God,  not  merely  as 
created  by  God  the  Father,  but  also  as  being  called  to  regeneration, 
and  consequently  frimished  with  the  capacity  for  it. 

But  as,  in  outwardMtey  the  heir,  while  a  minor,  is  on  a  par  with 
the  servant,  though  he  is  the  lord  of  all  (of  the  whole  inheritance), 
BO  also  in  the  spiritual;  it  was  requisite  for  mankind  first  to 
become  ripe  in  spirit,  before  Christ  could  come.  As  the  heir, 
while  a  minor,  is  subject  to  tutors,  so  mankind,  while  of  immature 
age,  are  under  the  law  as  a  n(u6ayu)y6g.  This  idea  is  very  re- 
markable, as  plainly  intimating  that  man,  even  without  and  be/ore 
Christ,  therefore  while  yet  in  sin^  was  still  always  lord  of  all. 
True,  he  is  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  but  for  all  that  his  nobility  still 
shines  through.    In  the  Kvpio^  Tavfuyv,  lord  of  aU,  namely,  thera 
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probably  lies  a  reference  to  the  dominion  over  the  earth  bestowed  on 
man  (Gen.  i  26  ;  Ps.  viii.  5),  which  in  Christ  was  fully  to  be  consum- 
mated, and  in  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  exercised  by  all  believers 
(Ver.  2,  imrponoq  is  a  guardian  [Xen.  Mem.  i.  2, 40  ;  iElian  V.  H 
iiL  26,  xiii.  44],  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  dead  or  absent  father 
OZ«ov6f*of,  on  the  other  harifl,  is  the  steward  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  The  two  expressions  form  here  the  collective 
idea  of  conducting  or  leading  by  a  power  standing  between  God 
and  man,  namely,  of  a  Trcudaycoyd^  el^  XpiqrSv.  To  refer  these  teach- 
ers of  minors  specially  to  prophets  or  priests,  is  unsuitable ;  they 
merely  represent  the  law  in  general ;  we  must  not  insist  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  expressions,  nor  on  the  use  of  the  plural. 
The  only  meaning  which  might  be  claimed  for  the  latter  would 
be  that  of  denoting  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  natural  law. — 
Upodeafua,  tempus  constitutum,  a  legal  term  frequent  in  the 
orators.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Undoubtedly  the  apostle  has  now  the  Jews  prima- 
rily in  his  mind  in  this  comparison,  so  that  rd  oroix^la  rov  Koofiov, 
the  elements  of  the  world,  mean  the  institution  of  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
but,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  statement  holds  good  also  of  the 
Gentile  world,  which  shewed  itself  even  better  prepared  than  the 
Jews ;  not  because  it  had  as  good  preparative  means,  but  because  it 
used  the  inferior  ones  more  fiuthfully.  The  "  fulness  of  time"  (an- 
swering to  the  npoOeaiila  tov  narpdg  in  the  metaphor,  and  therefore 
to  be  taken  as  an  attainment  of  one's  full  age)  is  an  historical  event 
of  universal  importance  for  the  human  race,  nay,  the  turning-point 
of  the  old  and  new  time ;  so  that  Christ  forms  the  centre  of  the 
world's  history,  in  which  all  the  radii  meet,  to  which  all  points 
be/ore  him,  ond/rom  which  all  proceeds  after  him.  The  choice  of 
this  time  is  certainly  an  act  of  the  Divine  decree,  but  no  arbitrary 
one,  rather  one  determined  by  the  course  of  the  development  of 
humanity.  The  expression  nXrigofia,  ftdness,  is  to  be  explained 
by  picturing  to  ourselves  that  a  space  of  time  is,  as  it  were, 
filled  up  by  the  flowing  in  of  time  until  the  termintM  ad  quern;  but 
it  also,  at  the  same  time,  intimates  that  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  coming  in  of  the  event  of  Christ's  mission,  were  brought  to 
completion.  (See  on  the  phrase  'rrkTJpcjfia  tov  xp^ov,  Ezek.  v.  2  ; 
Dan.  X.  3  ;  Eph.  i.  9.  It  can  by  no  means  be  referred,  as  avvriXeia 
TOV  aU^vog,  to  the  latter  days,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  for,  though 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  look  on  the  latter  days  as  having 
commenced  with  Christ's  advent  (see  1  Cor.  x.  11),  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  this  in  the  TrA^ypw/xa  tov  xp^vov  or  tQv  Kaipcjv.  If  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  stand  as  in  Tobit.  xiv.  5  ;  S(og  TTXripiDOioai  KaipoH  tov 
alojvogJ)  But  the  imb  tcL  OToix^la  tov  Koofwv,  which  answers  in  the 
figure  to  the  vnb  iniTponw^  icai  olKovSfwvg,  is  peculiar.     For  moixtLoi* 
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means  eUmentuniy  in  the  twofold  meaning  of  original  matter  (2  Pet. 
iii.  10),  and  first  principles  (Heb.  v.  12).  The  Fathers  adhered  to 
the  first  meaning,  and  referred  the  "  we"  to  the  Gentiles,  thus  re- 
ferring the  discourse  to  their  worship  of  nature  and  the  elements. 
"  We  served  under  the  elements  of  the  world'*  would  mean  "  we 
were  subject  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which  were  embodied  in  idols.** 
But  Gentiles  are  not  here  immediately  referred  to  ;  the  vnb  vofiov  in 
ver.  5,  and  the  aroixela,  to  which,  according  to  ver.  9,  the  converted 
Gentiles  fiill  back,  rather  point  plamly  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  which 
also  the  phrase  aroixeta  rov  icdafwv  in  Col.  iL  8, 20,  refers.  Now,  how 
the  Old  Testament,  in  relation  to  the  gospel  can  be  called  (rroixela^ 
elementay  the  first  steps  of  religious  life,  is  easily  comprehended  ; 
but  the  addition  fcoofiov^  of  the  world,  is  puzzling.  For  the  phrase 
has  the  collateral  idea  of  that  which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  sin,  corrupt. 
(1  John  ii  16.)  But  how  can  that  be  said  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  it  surely  is  a  Divine  institution,  although  a  subordinate  one  ? 
The  genitive  might  be  supposed  to  designate,  not  the  character  of 
the  oTOLx^Xa,  but  their  destination  for  the  education  of  the  world  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  dative,  or  e/f ,  must  necessarily  have  been  used. 
Or,  again,  it  might  be  supposed  allowable  to  assume,  that  Paul  by 
that  name  does  not  mean  to  designate  the  Old  Testament  per  se^ 
but  only  the  rabbinical  variously-^perverted  mode  of  interpreting  it, 
the  so-called  6svrep6aeig  of  the  Scribes,  which  went  beyond  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses.  But,  according  to  iv.  10,  that  is  not  the  case.  He 
designates  the  purely  Mosaical  institutions  as  dadevij  koc  7TT(oxd  otol- 
X^ta,  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (ver.  9),  just  as  in  Heb.  vii.  18 
mention  is  made  of  something  dtrOeveg  kcu  dvcj^eAi^  in  the  law.  How- 
ever,  these  epithets  still  seem  milder  than  the  addition  tov  Koafwv. 
For  dadevTJg  designates  merely  the  character  of  the  law,  as  unable 
to  impart  a  higher  power,  and  7TT(ox6g  its  restricted  nature,  compared 
with  the  riches  of  the  gospel.  Both  are  so  ordered  by  God.  But 
the  addition  tov  Koofuyv  points  to  something  sinful.  This  mode  of 
expression  can  be  explained  only  by  distinguishing  two  modes  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the 
literal  and  the  spiritual.  The  inward  and  only  true  one,  recognizes 
in  its  rites  and  ordinances  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  more 
profound  ideas  ;  e.  g.,  in  circumcision  it  sees  the  inward  cleansing 
of  the  soul,  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  etc. ;  if,  therefore,  it  does 
not  neglect  the  otUwai^d,  yet  it  always  takes  it  in  connexion  with  tho 
underlying  idea.  The  outward  mode,  on  the  contrary,  stops  short 
at  actions  as  such,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  which 
lies  in  them.  Thus  the  Judaizers  ;  and  in  this  form  the  Old 
Testament  appeared  not  merely  as  the  beginning  of  the  Divine  life, 
but  as  subject  to  the  world,  as  poor  and  spiritless,  incapable  of 
amending  and  changing  the  heart.    But  we  cannot  consider  it  Q% 
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a  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  in  itself,  that  it  contains  the 
(fToixeia  tov  KdofuWy  for,  in  its  essential  idea,  it  is  eternal,  imperish* 
able,  and  complete,  as  a  work  of  the  living  God.  (Matth.  v.  17, 18.) 
Finding  such  expressions,  we  comprehend  how  so  many  could  take 
offence  at  Paurs  labours  I 

Ver.  5. — ^From  this  yoke  Christ  has  redeemed  men  (iii.  13),  that 
they  through  him  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  (iii.  26),  i.  e., 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  strength  unto  a  new  life,  iii.  14. — But  in  the 
description  of  Christ,  his  earthly  humility  is  (in  the  words  yevSfjLsvov 
ix,  ywcuKoq  [fnjij  -bV^,  Job  xiv.  1],  yevd^uvov  iirb  vdfwv)  contrasted 
with  the  majesty  whifch  is  denoted  in  the  name  "  the  Son  of  God." 
The  former  phrase  denotes  the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  per- 
haps with  ^  a  thus  early  reference  to  Docetic  heresies;  as  the  Son 
of  God,  he  was  begotten  of  God,  as  man,  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  The 
latter  represents  him  as  a  true  member  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  also 
destined  to  fulfil  the  law,  as  all  Israelites  were  obliged  to  do,  bearing' 
his  yoke  also  (Acts  xv.  10  ;  Gal.  v.  1)  like  his  fellow-men.  But 
wherefore  this  addition  ?  For  the  mere  designation  of  his  loity- 
liness,  the  Jirst  clause  would  have  sufficed  ;  besides,  the  Iva  rovg 
irrrb  vofiov  i^ayopcurq^  that  he  may  ransom  those  under  the  law,  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  what  follows,  that  the  repetition  of 
^7rd  vdfiov  cannot  possibly  be  accidental  and  unmeaning.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  by  it  Paul  means  to  point  to  the  complete, 
active  and  passive  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  Christ,  the  culminating 
point  of  which  was  his  death.  By  his  perfect  righteousness  in  lite 
and  death  he  redeemed  the  slaves  of  the  law,  since  by  faith  his 
righteousness  becomes  th^ir  righteousness,  his  being  their  being  ; 
the  Son  of  God  by  communicating  himself  makes  others  sons  of  God. 
(The  reading  yew^fievov  has  but  slight  authorities  in  its  favour,  and 
originated  doubtless  in  a  wish  to  escape  the  double  yevdfievov. — On 
vlodeata  see  at  Bom.  viii.  15.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — Since,  then,  believers  are  children  of  God,  God  has 
sent,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  Rom.  v.  5,  poured  out  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  their  hearts.  Usteri  writes  on  this  passage,  that  we  expect  rather 
the  converse,  viz.,  "  because  God  has  sent  us  the  Spirit,  we  are 
God's  children.'*  No  doubt  the  Spirit  effects  also  regeneration  it- 
self ;  but  the  question  here  is  of  a  higher  form  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  which  connects  itself  only  with  the  new  birth,  just  as  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  supposes  earlier  and  more 
general  influences  of  the  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  the  apostles.  Ac- 
cordingly it  appears  altogether  inappropriate  to  take  &n  in  the  mean- 
ing thai,  and  to  consider  as  the  sense  of  the  verse  the  suggestion  to 
the  readers  of  a  proof  of  their  adoption  by  God,  proceeding  from 
their  own  experience,  as  if  it  were  written  "  But,  that  ye  are  chil- 
dren of  God  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  that — ."    This  view 
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Biickert  has  again  defended,  after  ChryBOstom,  Ambrose,  Koppe^ 
Moms,  and  Flatt.  But  the  entire  absence  of  any  grounds  for  this 
supplement,  if  nothing  else,  renders  it  unworthy  of  approval. 
(The  Holy  Ghost  is  here  designated  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  described  as  especially  belonging  to  the  vloig  Oeov. 
— 'Hfju^f  here  quite  unexpected,  is  preferable,  being  vouched  for 
by  A.C.D.F.G,,  to  the  viuov  of  the  text,  rec,  which  is  only  put  for 
^fMv  on  account  of  5<7tc.— The  icpd^ov  'A0Pd,  6  naTqp^  would  seem 
only  to  characterize  the  Spirit  as  a  truly  child-like  Spirit  of  love, 
which  teaches  to  adore  God  as  Father.  On  the  reasons  for  the 
application  of  the  Hebrew  form,  see  at  Bom.  viii.  15.  With  the 
assumption  that  the  child-like  lisp  in  the  word  was  thought  signifi- 
cant may  be  combined  Winer's  opinion,  that  the  well-known  prayers 
began  with  Abba,  so  that  it  might  be  paraphrased  thus :  ^^  Who 
teaches  us  to  pray  in  child-like  mind  and  child-like  form." — ^Ver. 
7.  The  transition  of  the  discourse  into  the  second  person  singu- 
lar is  meant  to  individualize  the  representation^  i,  e.,  ^^  each  single 
one  of  my  readers,  of  whom  what  has  been  said  holds  good." — KAiy- 
povofiog  refers  us  back  again  to  iil  15,  to  the  metaphor  of  the  wilL 
— In  the  concluding  words  the  readings  differ  very  much.  The  usual 
reading  is  Beov  6ia  Xpiarov,  A.B.  read  iperely  did  Seov,  F.G.  did  Qeav 
XgiOTov,  Lachraann  has,  in  accordance  with  his  critical  principles, 
preferred  the  reading  6id  Beov,  Since  Semler,  however,  most  critics 
are  justly  of  opinion  that  the  difference  in  the  readings  is  best 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  originally  not  KXripovofioq  only 
stood  ;  and  that  then  the  copyists,  for  the  explanation  of  this  some- 
what bold-looking  conclusion,  added  now  one  word,  now  another,) 


§  7.  Hagab  and  Sabah  Ttpes  of  the  Law  and  of  thb  GK>sp]su 

(iv.  8— V.  1.) 

Paul  might  have  here  closed  his  doctrinal  discussion,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  gospel  being  completely  developed.  But 
his  zeal  is  yet  unsatisfied  ;  he  addresses  himself  anew  to  the  G^a- 
tians,  just  as  he  did  iii.  1,  seq.,  reminds  them  of  their  former  con- 
dition and  their  former  experiences,  and  finally,  iv.  21,  seq.,  proceeds 
to  yet  another  consideration  of  the  great  question  from  a  com- 
pletely different  point  of  view.  He  reminds  them  first  (vers.  8,  9) 
of  their  former  Gentile  life,  whence  it  appears  that  at  least  the 
greater  number  by  far  of  the  Galatian  Christians  were  formerly 
Gentiles,  who,  however,  might  perhaps,  as  proselytes  of  righteousness 
or  of  the  Gate,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament 
The  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  which  came  to  them  by  Chria- 
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tianity,  delivered  them  from  that  false  faith.  Now,  Paul  proves  from 
this  contrasting  of  their  earlier  unconverted  and  present  converted 
state,  how  contradictory,  how  unnatuml  it  would  be,  if  they^  who 
were  delivered  by  Christ,  should  betake  themselves  to  another  form  of 
slavery,  namely,  that  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly rudiments  of  religious  life.  That  thus  the  aroix^lo.  have  no 
reference  to  Gtentile  idolatry  is  quite  clear,  for  ver.  10  describes  un- 
mistakably the  Jewish  economy,  to  which  the  Galatians  had  turned 
back.  (See  at  iv.  8.)  Finally,  eld&re^^  yvovre^^  and  yviMjdevTB^  form  a 
climax  ;  the  first  denotes  the  more  merely  outward  knowledge,  that 
God  is  ;  the  second  internal  essential  knowledge  in  activity  ;  and 
the  third  passive  knowledge  in  love,  in  which  God  is  the  acting 
power.  (See,  on  the  relation  of  the  active  and  passive  in  knowledge, 
the  remarks  at  the  entirely  similar  passage  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  where  also 
all  three  expressions  stand,  as  here,  side  by  side.) 

The  knowing,  without  having  previously  been  known  of  God, 
t.  e.y  penetrated,  filled,  by  him,  is  ever  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is, 
as  such,  without  love  ;  we  know  God  and  Divine  things  so  far  only 
as  we  luve  them.  The  interpretations  agniti  a  J9eo,  or  even  cognoa- 
cere/actiy  i.  e.,  a  Deo  ad  cognitionem  sui  adducti^  are  quite  inadmis- 
sible. See  the  remarks  on  the  above-cited  passage.  (Ver.  8.  ^vau 
is  wanting  inconsiderable  in  M8S.  only,  but  the  text.  rec.  puts 
the  negative  before  <pvaei,  A.B.C.D.E.F.  however,  sustain  the  later 
position,  which  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  preferable.  The  meaning  too 
is  better  ;  for  Paul  does  not  deny  in  every  sense,  that  they  are  God's 
[see  on  1  Cor.  viii.  6],  but  only  that  they  are  so  in  their  ^vatf,  t.  e., 
their  true  nature. — Ver.  9.  The  ttcj^  kniarpetpeTe  ndkiv,  how  do  yt 
turn  backy  is  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  Galatian 
Christians  had  already  a^  proselytes,  become  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  following  ndkiv  dvuiOev  surprises  us  ;  it  is 
pleonastic,  but  explicable  from  the  desire  to  make  the  relapse  as 
prominent  as  possible.  For  there  is  nowhere  found  any  hint  of  an 
earlier  relapse,  so  that  this  would  be  the  second.  Similar  pleonastic 
passages  with  ndkiv  and  &v(^ev  or  c«  devrepov  are  found.  Wisdom 
xix.  6.;  Matth.  xxyi.  42;  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  121  j  Xen.  Anab.  i 
10,  10.  See  Winer  on  this  passage. — On  dikerey  see  at  i.  7 ;  the 
word  marks  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  act.) 

V\jrs.  10,  11. — In  what  follows  Paul  mentions  particular  Jewish 
customs,  to  the  observance  of  which  the  Galatians  had  returned. 
It  is  striking  that  circumcision,  on  which  assuredly  the  Judaists 
laid  most  stress,  is  wanting.  This  is  not  to  be  explained,  with 
Riickert,  by  the  assumption  that  Paul  intended  to  mention  such 
customs  only  as  were  common  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  for  certainly 
no  relapse  into  heathenism  was  apprehended  ;  nor  by  the  assumption 
that  the  Galatians,  as  proselytes,  were  aZready  circumcised,  and  conse- 
Vol.  IV.--36 
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quentlj  could  DOt  relapse  into  that  orror ;  ver  2  is  against  (haiL 
Bather^  the  customs  mentioned  stand,  by  synecdoche,  for  •  all  the 
customs.  The  ^fJteptu^  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  Sabbaths,  f*^cr» 
the  new  moons,  Koipoij  longer  festival  seasons,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the 
feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  which  were  celebrated  for  eight  days  suc- 
cessively, hiavToi,  in  fine,  the  years  of  jubilee.  The  first  three  sea- 
sons are  also  adduced  at  Col.  ii.  16.  Finally,  the  solemnization  in 
itself  is  not  blamed  (even  the  early  church  had  ite  festivals) ;  but 
the  superstitious  bdief,  that  it  was  necessary  to  salvation.  This  is 
also  intimated  by  7Taf)aT7jpelaO<Uy  superstitiosd  observare,  a  word  that 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  both  in  the  active  and  middle 
forms,  means  "  to  lie  in  ambush."  See  Mark  iii.  2 ;  Luke  vi.  7, 
xiv.  1,  XX.  20.  (Ver.  11.  In  the  passage  iii.  3,  Paul  represented  the 
faith  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Gralatians  as  vain  ;  and  here  his 
labours  with  them.  In  ver.  19  he  declares  that  the  labour  must 
be  begun  anew. — The  construction  fn^iog  iceKomaaa  expresses  that 
what  he  fears,  has  already  happened,  has  not  yet  to  happen.  In 
ft>oPov^tai  vfidg  we  have  an  attraction,  vfidg  being  received  from 
the  following  clause.  [See  Winer's  Gr.,  §  66,  5,  and  in  the  Comm. 
on  this  passage.]  Still  there  is  the  harshness,  that  the  word  thus 
received  is  not  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause,  as  is  usual 
in  similar  cases,  and  as  in  the  examples  adduced  by  Winer,  ubi 
supra.  But  this  'interpretation,  in  spite  of  its  h^trshness,  is  yet  to 
be  preferred  to  Riickert's  opinion,  who  takes  tt^oPovfjuu  vfid^ :  "  I  am 
alarmed  for  you,''  which  is  quite  inadmissible,  and  greatly  increases 
the  diflSculty  of  interpreting  the  following  ^^wf  k.  t.  X.  The 
thought,  "  I  fear  for  you,"  would  have  required  the  mention  of  the 
loss  which  the  Oalatians  themselves  suffered,  not  Paul, 

Ver.  12. — To  give  force  to  his  exhortation,  Paul  beseeches  the 
Galatians  to  become  as  he  was,  since  he  had  become  as  they  were. 
To  refer  those  words  merely  to  the  love  bet  weep  Paul  and  the  Gala- 
tians, as,  besides  Luther,  Brenz,  and  Beza,  Grotius  too.  Moms,  and 
others,  do,  making  the  sense,  " Love  me  as  7  love  you"  is  plainly 
inadmissible,  as  the  yiveadai  wc  expresses  a  more  special  idea,  in 
which  we  can  only  imagine  love  acting  as  a  motive.  The  words  in 
this  passage  are  paralleled  1  Cor.  iv.  16,  xi.  1,  where  it  is  said : 
lUfATjToi  iiQv  ytveaOey  become  followers  of  me.  The  ytveoBt  ug  eyw  can 
be  taken  only  as  calling  upon  the  Galatians  to  place  themseltes  in 
that  freedom  in  which  Paul  stood.  But  how  can  Paul  say,  K^yw  C)g 
i)\iuq  ?  is  lyevoftTfv  to  be  supplied,  or  the  future  ?  As  5ti  precedes, 
the  former  only  is  allowable ;  the  apostle  grounds  on  his  own  con- 
duct his  exhortation  to  the  Galatians  to  act  thus  also.  But  what 
did  that  conduct  consist  in  ?  Paul  had  surely  neither  become  a 
GentilOf  according  to  the  earlier  position  of  the  Galatians,  nor  a 
Jew,  according  to  their  present  one.   To  me  it  is  more  probable  that 
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he  bad  in  view  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  in  his  preaching  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  in  which  he  ever  sought  to  place  himself 
in  the  existing  position  of  his  hearers. 

He  now  makes  a  somewhat  similar  claim  on  his  hearers  in  re« 
spect  to  their  relation  to  him  :  ^^  as  /  always  accommodated  myselt 
to  yonr  level,  so  do  ye  now  accommodate  yonrselves  to  mine/' — The 
words  ddth^ol^  diopuu  if^v^  are  best  taken  by  themselves,  without 
joining  ddektpoi  to  ^/tieZc,  as  some  manuscripts  do.  But  the  concluding 
words,  ovdep  fie  ffdutrjcarey  are  still  obscure  thrpugh  their  brevity. 
True,  the  clause  awdiens  no  difficulty  on  the  ground  that  the  infi- 
delity of  the  Galatians  had  oiiended  Paul ;  for  in  that  infidelity  he 
saw  no  personal  injury,  but  only  an  offence  against  the  Lord.  But 
the  connexion  is  not  clear.  We  may  supply  with  Winer,  ^'  I  have, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  be  ai^ry  with  you,  but  I  say  and  do  all  out 
of  love  to  you."  RiLckert  thinks  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  they 
had  not  injured  him^  would  but  serve  to  call  upon  them  not  to  draw 
back  from  him  in  fear.  The  simplest  way  of  taking  the  words  seems 
to  be  this  :  "  You  have  in  other  cases  done  everything  after  my  will, 
you  certainly  will  do  it  in  this  case  also"  The  decision  remains  in- 
deed uncertain  ;  but  the  following  verses  favour  our  assuming  such 
a  litotes  in  the  words. 

Vers.  13,  14. — As  in  iii.  1,  seg.,  Paul  again  reminds  the  Gkila- 
tians  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  him  earlier, 
namely,  as  an  angel  of  God,  yea,  as  Christ  himself,  $.  e.,  with  the 
greatest  veneration  and  love  (see  2  Cor.  v.  20) :  and  yet  his  ap- 
pearance among  them  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  glory 
of  his  preaching.  Paul  appeared  in  Galatia  in  infirmity,  and  under 
temptations  ;  but  they  did  not  despise  the  apostle  on  those  ac- 
counts ;  they  well  knew  how  to  recognize  the  precious  kernel  in  the 
mean  husk. 

The  chief  question  here  is  what  is  the  daSeveia  Trjg  aap^Sg,  infirmity 
of  the  ^fleshy  and  the  Treipaafibg  h  t§  aapKi,  temptation  in  the  Jleahf 
To  refer  them  to  persecutions  alone  we  are  forbidden  not  merely  by 
the  reiteration  of  "  fiesh,"*  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  surely 
persecutions  could  not  well  have  occurred  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pearance in  Qulatia  ;  they  usually  began  only  when  the  gospel 
spread.  To  me,  with  Riickert,  it  seems  alone  correct  to  refer  the  lan- 
guage to  bodily  infirmity  and  trials  arising  therefrom,  so  that  this 
passage  is  parallel  with  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  seq.  We  must  not  figure  to 
ourselves  Paul  as  of  giant  colossal  frame,  but  rather  as  weakly.  See 
Tholuck's^remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Stud,  for  1885,  part  ii.  p» 
864,  seq.  Next,  the  expression  rh  irpdrepov — ^from  which  it  may  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  had 

*  See  the  parallel  passage  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  where,  howevBr,  adp^  is  wanting,  and  ih« 
ezdcuiye  reference  is  oertainl/  to  peraecntioDS. 
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been  twice  in  Oalatiar— is  here  to  be  noticed.  See  on  this  point 
Biickert's  remarks  in  the  Magazine,  p.  116,  against  Bottger's  arbi- 
trary expositions.  See  his  Beitrage,  3d  part,  p.  9.  (Yer.  13.  £ud  is 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense  :  ^^  during,  under  the  circumstances/'  as  in 
dia  vvKTay  dti  xuii&va. — Ver.  14,  For  neipaofiov  fiov,  A.B.D.F.G.  read 
ifi&v,  which  Lachmann  has  received,  but  the  iv  t$  ooqiu^  fiov  follow- 
ing does  not  permit  us  to  receive  this  readings  which  rests  probably 
on  the  error  of  a  copyist.  Semler,  Winer,  and  Buckert  also  strike 
out  fM>v,  and  regard  both  pronouns  as  spurious  additions.) 

Ver.  15. — ^Here  the  reading  :  rig  ouv  tpf «.  t.  A.,  gives  no  veiy  good 
sense,  unless  rig  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  iroaog.  But  A.B.C.F.G. 
read  ^rov  for  rf^,  and  in  A.O.  ffv  is  also  wanting,  whilst  F:G.  have  ^ 
The  latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred  with  the  later  critics,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  :  '^  where  is  then  the  blessedness  in  which  ye  then 
were  ?"  {Ucucapiafi^g  is  found  also  in  Bom.  iv.  6.)  Only  the  ^v  ex- 
cites some  doubt,  as,  on  the  assumption'  that  nw  was  the  original 
reading,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  ijv  or  $  could  have  come  in^ 
Now  Paul  describes  his  grief  hyperbolically  {el  dvvarov)  when  he 
says,  that  they  would  williogly  have  sacrificed  to  him  what  was 
dearest  to  them.  (See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  35.   Terent.  AdelpL  iv.  5,  67.) 

Vers.  16, 17. — ^In  order  to  represent  to  the  Galatians  their  change 
of  mind  as  deserving  of  ehtire  reprobation,  Paul  further  compares 
his  conduct  with  that  of  the  Judaists,  to  whom  they  had  given  them- 
selves up.  In  Paul  there  was  a  sincere,  pure,  zeal ;  he  sought  to 
win  the  souls  of  men  for  God  ;  the  Judaists  too  taere  zecUot^j  but 
they  sought  to  win  the  souls  of  men/or  themselves^  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  party  and  acquire  consideration.  '^  Could  I,  therefore, 
have  become  your  enemy  (that  is,  hateful  to  you),  because  I  work 
in  truth,  and  (we  must  supply)  can  those  be  your/rie«cfo  !"  Zeal 
Paul  certainly  concedes  to  them,  not  B,pure  one,  however  {^riXovoiv 
ob  KoXCig)^  but  a  selfish  one.  (^riXovv  rivd  cannot  here  mean  '^  to  envy 
one,"  but  ^^  to  busy  one  's-self  about  one,  to  seek  zealously  to  win 
him  over,''  2  Cor.  xi  2  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  1.)  But  what  follows  is  not 
quite  clear  :  ikXd  (imo  potius)  iicicXelacu  vfmg  Oekavaiv,  for  that  vfidg 
is  to  be  read  instead  of  the  lijfiag  of  the  text,  rec,  all  the  later  critics 
agree.  But  to  what  does  the  act  of  exclusion  refer?  ''From 
the  church,"  "  from  Christian  fellowship,"  or  "  from  me,"  might 
be  supplied.  But  these  all  substantially  coincide,  for  true  Chris- 
tian fellowship  is  only  with  the  true  apostles  and  their  genuine 
doctrine.  But  that  separation  from  Paul  persoually  is  the  most 
immediate  reference  is  shewn  by  the  conclusion:  Iva  airov/g  siy^Dre, 
"  instead  of  mc,  you  are  to  join  yourselves  to  tJiem,  make  (hem 
the  goal  of  your  endeavours."  But  here  the  indicative  after  iva^ 
which  is  also  found  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  raises  a  difficulty.  Fritzsche  (on 
Matthew  p.  837)  proposed,  therefore,  to  take   Iva  in  these  pas- 
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aages  as  =  "  where  ;'*  "  quo  in  statu,  u  e,,  ubi  k  me  estis  abali- 
enati,  iJlos  studios^  appetitis/'  But  Winer  justly  rejects  this  as 
forced,  and  explains  the  unusual  construction  by  the  waning  genius 
of  the  language,  under  the  influence  of  which  Paul  wrote,  and  which 
ipakes  itself  especially  remarkable  in  a  laxer  use  of  the  particles. 
(See  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  b,  1,  p.  259.) 

Ver.  18. — ^Now  Paul,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  thinks  the  zeal  of 
the  Galatians  in  itself  very  praiseworthy,  and  certainly  would  not 
damp  it,  remarks  that  zeal  is  good,  when  it  arises  in  a  good  cause, 
and  is  persevering,  not  merely  in  his  presence,  but  also  in  his  ab- 
sence, (It  maybe  doubted  whether  ^fiXovaSai  should  be  taken  as  pas- 
sive or  middle.  Riickert  takes  it  decidedly  as  passive,  thus  "  to 
be  the  object  of  ^j^,  to  be  pursued  with  zeal/'  But  the  context 
does  not  favor  that  view ;  if  the  ^TjXovaiv  vfmg  immediately  preceded, 
we  might  suppose  Paul  to  continue  thu«  :  ^^  It  is  good  to  be  pur- 
sued with  zeal,"  but,  as  (fikovre  precedes,  the  discourse  must,  in  what 
follows,  also  refer  exclusively  to  the  zeal  of  the  Q-alatians  them- 
selves. Winer  claims  for  ^tjXovadat^  the  meaning  "  to  be  reciprocally 
zealous ;"  but  this  too  is  at  variance  with  what  follows,  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  Galatians  can  alone  be  referred  ta  Therefore  it 
seems  to  be  put  as  perfectly  =  fiyAovv.) 

Ver.  19. — Hereupon  Paul,  in  the  overflow  of  his  feeling,  addresses 
the  Gtklatians  as  his  children,  whom  he  has  begotten  as  father 
through  the  word  of  truth  (James  i.  18),  and  whom  he  (by  giving 
another  turn  to  the  figure)  bears  on  his  heart  as  a  mother,  and  brings 
to  the  birth  with  travail  anew,  until  they  entirely  answer  to  their 
Christian  character,  i.  e.,  until  Christ  has  acquired  a  form  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  self-evident  that  here  the  reference  to  the  new  man, 
Christ  in  us  (GaL  ii.  20),  is  to  be  maintained,  not  the  mere  com- 
munication of  doctrine,  the  completion  of  instruction.  The  only 
question  is,  how,  under  this  conception  of  regeneration,  dxpig  ov,  is  to 
be  taken.  For  regeneration  seems  to  be  an  act,  which  either  is  or  is 
not ;  but  here  a  continuous  activity  of  travail  is  represented,  which 
but  gradually  attains  its  end  (ftofxft^  X^arovy  We  may  suppose  that 
this  state  appeared  in  such  a  light  to  Paul,  that  the  new  life  in  man 
(the  conception)  begins,  it  is  true,  suddenly^  but  does  not,  except  by 
degrees,  form  and  fashion  itself  to  a  truly  personal  and  conscious 
lite  ;  at  first  Christ  works  .only  in  man  by  his  power  ;  but  there 
proceeds  tcom  this  energy  a  higher  form  of  personality ;  the  man 
lives  also  in  Christ.  Paul  here  directs  the  Galatians,  as  to  the 
aim  of  his  labour  in  the  Spirit,  to  this  completion  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  would  secure  them  from  such  relapses  as  threatened 
them« 

Ver.  20. — ^In  order  to  express  to  them  his  love  as  cordially  as  . 
possible,  Paul  further  utters  the  wish  to  be  with  them,  and  to  be 
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able,  by  changes  of  the  voice,  to  lay  before  them  more  imme^atelr 
tbaD  writmg  admits  of,  the  feeb'ngs  of  his  heart,  for  he  was  in  un- 
certainty  and  douht  on  their  accomit,  (The  Tjdekov  =s  fjvxofifpf^ 
Bom.  ix-  3,  or  ipaukSfLfp/^  Acts  xxv.  22. — ^wvjjv  dXXd^cu  is  commonly 
explained  only  of  the  form  of  instruction  and  censure,  but  tJiat  might 
surely  have  been  by  toriting  adjusted  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  to  be  referred  altogether  and  specially  to  the  voice^ 
the  nature  and  modulations  of  which  are  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  tone  of  mind. — ^Anopoviuu  is  to  be  taken  as  passive.  "I 
am  brought  into  embarrassment  in  regard  to  you.''  I  cannot  at 
this  distance  communicate  myself  to  you  so  entirely  as  I  could 
wish.) 

Vers.  21-28. — After  this  more  personal  and  affectionate  addresses 
(vers.  12-20)  Paul  returns  to  the  form  of  demonstration,  with  a  re- 
sumption of  vers.  9,  10.  "  Ye  who,  as  I  said  above,  wish  to  be 
agiiin  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  understand  the  law  ?  why,  it  speak- 
eth  against  you  and /or  me  I"  And  now  Paul  argues  from  the  hib- 
tory  of  Abraham  and  of  his  sons.  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  Hagar,  who 
was  a  slave  ;  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Sarah,  the  free,  legitimate  wife  of 
Abraham  ;  Ishmael  was  begotten  according  to  natural  inclination 
alone  and  in  the  usual  way  (nara  adpKa,  Gen.  xxi.  9,  xvii.  19);  Isaac, 
on  the  contrary,  was  bom  of  the  barren  Sarah  when  she  was  ninety, 
Abraham  one  hundred  years  old,  in  consequence  of  a  Divine  promise 
(Gou.  XV.  4,  xvii.  16,  xviii.  10)  and  by  Divine  power  (Rom.  iv.  19, 
seq.)  (V<3r.  21.  B.I).E.F.G.  read  dvaytvwa«cT«  in  lieu  of  cucovere. 
But  that  seems  to  be  merely  a  correttion  by  such  copyists  as  trans- 
lated aKovere  "  hear  ye  not  ?*'  and  applied,  we  may  suppose,  the  hear* 
ing  to  the  reading  in  the  congregation.  But  Paul  supposes  the 
history  to  be  known ;  duovere  here  means  "  do  ye  not  then  under- 
stand what  the  Old  Testament  relates  ?"  after  the  anal(^  of  fiQji 
Dent,  xxviii.  49  ;  Jer.  v.  15.) 

Vers.  24-26.— Paul  now  applies  this  history  to  the  relation  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  thence  developes  their  character. 
But  before  we  investigate  more  closely  Paul's  mode  of  dealmg 
with  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  let  us  first  con- 
sider the  details  of  the  interpretation  which  is  given  of  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham.  First,  it  is  said  a  rivd  koriv  dXhfiyopovnevay 
t.  c ,  this  history  means  something  beyond  the  mere  literal  import 
of  the  words :  they  contain  a  deeper  meaning.  Suidas  inter- 
pt'Cts  dkkrjfyopia  9}  ^Mercupopd^  dkXo  Xeyov  to  ypafifta  kou  dkXo  to  var^, 
Uesychius  :  dXXo  t«  napd  to  aKovo^vov  vnodunvvovaa.  In  the  Fathers 
the  words  irpoTokoyiay  OsLjQi&y  dvayt^ytoy  are  also  used  in  the  same  01 
a  nearly-related  sense  ;^  but  the  result  of  the  allegorical  interpreta* 

*  Se«  Th.olack*a  first  Sopp.  to  Uie  Goquil  qq  the  Spiatlo  ta  the  Hebrew^  p.  S2,  te^ 
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tion  M  called  vn6vota,  the  underlying  meaning.  The  two  women, 
Hagar  and  Sarah,  continues  Paul,  are  two  covenants  which  God  has 
established  with  man.  (^^adrJKTf  cannot  here  retain  the  meaning  f 
^^  testament,  promise  of  an  inheritance,"  because  the.  latter  is  not 
applicable  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it  is  here  merely  =  n-^-^a.*)  Hagar, 
the  slave,  means  the  one  of  these  covenants,  the  law,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated on  Mount  Sinai,  and  proceeded  thence  as  from  its  centre. 
This  law  is  now,  by  this  comparison  with  Hagar,  represented  as 
a  mother  who  communicates  her  status  to  her  children  ;  the  slave 
can  bear  only  slaves.  This  is  denoted  by  the  addition  "gen- 
dering to  bondage"  {el^  dovXelav  ycvvwtraf ),  viz.,  the  covenant,  and 
ver.  25  the  dovXevei  fiera  twv  reKViMnf  avTTjg,  is  in  bondage  with  her 
children.  Sarah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  woman,  who  therefore 
bears  free  children,  represents  the  other  covenant..  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  hence  cailled  fJ^rjrtjp  ^|w3v,  sc.  marevovnjv  ;  all  believera  thus 
bear  likewise  the  character  of  the  institution  to  which  they  be- 
long. But,  besides  this  parallel,  Paul  further  uses  for  denoting  the 
two  covenants  the  names  ?}  vvv  and  ^  dvitu  'lepovaakjjfjL.  We  are  not 
to  understand  by  this  expression  an  antithesis  between  the  low- 
lying  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  higher  citadel  of  Zion,  or 
between  the  old  Salem  in  the  time  of  Melchisedec  (Gen.  xiv.  18) 
and  the  later  Jerusalem,  as  all  later  interpreters  acknowledge :  it 
opposes  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  as  type  of  the  institution  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  had  its  centre  in  that  city  and  the  temple  in 
it,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  type,  of  the  institution  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  expressions  vvv  and  dvo)  =  therefore  yTJivoc 
and  hrovpdviog,  which  latter  name  occurs  Heb.  xii.  22  ;  Bev.  xxi.  2. 
How  far  we  are  to  understand  this  new  Jerusalem  as  something 
real  cannot  be  considered  until  we  come  to  explain  the  Bevelation, 
which  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  new  or  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem ;  it  is  here  sufficient  to  regard  it  in  general  only  as  a  type  of 
the  city  of  the  Faithful,  as  the  nokLTevfia  iv  ovpavdlq  (Phil.  iii.  20), 
thus  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  t.  e.,  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Spirit  working  in  it.  Had  Paul  understood  nothing  reed  by 
it,  no  comparison  between  the  New  Testament  constitution  and 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  could  have  been  drawn.  The  Babbis, 
too,  who  often  use  this  representation,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  like  Isaiah  liv.  11,  12,  Ix.  IS,  Ixii.  6, 
Ezek.  xlviii.,  understood  something  real  by  the  term  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. (See  the  passages  in  the  well-known  writings  of  Sch^ttgen, 
Lightfoot,  Bertholdt,  and  Winer,  in  the  Comm.  page  113.  The 
closer  consideration  of  the  Babbinical  ideas  we  also  defer  to  the 

*  See  on  diaO^Krf,  with  the  epithets  TruXa^u,  npurijf  Kaivrj,  devrepa,  via,  Mattb.  ZXYL 
28;  2  Cor.  ill  6,  U;  lleb.  viiL  7,  8,  iz.  15,  xii.  24. 
f  On  yswuv,  applied  to  womeo,  see  Luke  L  13,  57. 
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expoBition  of  the  Apocaljrpse.)  Tbus^  then,  we  have  remaining 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  details  only  the  words  (in  verse  25)  to 
yap  'Ayap  livd  6pog  iarlv  iv  t$  'Apajii^,  avcroix^  <5e,  «•  t.  A.,  which 
clearly  bear  on  the  &ce  of  them  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  remark, 
of  a  merely  parenthetical  clause.  Could  we  indeed  adopt  the  read- 
ing TO  yap  liva  6qo^  kariv^  which  Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of 
C.F.O.  has  put  in  the  text,  every  difl&culty  would  vanish  ;  but  the 
context  will  by  no  means  permit  its  reception^  not  to  mention  that 
A.D.E.  vouch  for  the  common  reading,  and  the  supposition  is  but 
too  probable  that  it  was  adopted  only  ta  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the 
common  one.  For  the  ydp  imperatively  requires  something  which 
lays  a  foundation  in  some  way  for  verse  24 ;  but  the  mere  remark 
that  Sinai  is  a  mountain  of  Arabia  can  prove  nothing.  According 
to  the  common  reading,  however,  a  sort  of  proof  is  couched  in  the 
words  :  "  the  word  Hagar  (to  not  ^),  namely,  means  in  Arabia  the 
mountain  Sinai."  Now  the  word  means  in  Arabic  **  a  rock"  (see 
Winer  on  this  passage);  Sinai  might  therefore,  well  be  so  called  by 
the  natives,  though  definite  proofs  of  it  are  wanting.*  But,  at  all 
events,  we  must  not  refer  it  to  any  kindred  names  of  cities  oil  na- 
tions, since  all  is  to  be  referred  to  Mount  Sinai,  The  proper  ety- 
mology of  the  name  w  is,  however,  it  is  well-known,  totally  different; 
it  is  derived  from  the  root  "  to  flee."  (See  Gesenius  in  the  Lex.  on 
this  word.)  Finally,  it  is  said  of  Hagar,  in  the  sense  pointed  out, 
avoTOLxd  tJ  vvv  'lepovaaXTjfi,  she  coincides  with  the  Jerusalem  thai  now 
is.  IvoToixelv  is  not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  means 
"  to  go  together  with  one  another,  to  go  in  a  row,"  then  "  to  coin- 
cide with,  to  be  in  concord  with,  to  answer  to."  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  is  brought  into  comparison  with,  first,  Sinai,  and 
then  Jerusalem  ;  the  two  correspond  with  one  another,  since  both 
places  may  be  considered  as  centres  of  the  Old  Testament  life.  (The 
grammatical  construction  is,  finally,  not  quite  regular,  for  after  ijUa 
fiiv  in  verse  24,  iripa  6s  should  have  followed  in  verse  26 ;  but  Paul 
lets  the  figure  drop,  as  being  self-evident,  and  names  directly  the 
thing  compared.) 

We  may  now,  after  this,  consider  more  closely  Paul's  conduct  in 
the  allegorical  treatment  of  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  general  observations  on  the  mode  of  treating  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  as  already  remarked  on  1  Cor.  x.  1,  we  defer  until 
the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  referring,  by  the  way, 
to  the  already-cited  first  appendix  of  Tholuck  to  this  epistle. 
For,  if  this  passage  involved  merely  a  common  typical  applica* 
tion,  such  as  we  have  often  already  found  occasion  to  mention,  it 
would  require  no  further  consideration  ;   but  it  has  peculiarities 

*  The  famous  chief  dty  of  Idume%  Petara>  "  The  Rock  City/'  ia,  in  Arabic,  Elhhagar. 
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that  are  not  foand  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  True,  the 
typical  application  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, has  nothing  extraordinary.  The  places  where  the  Law  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  where  it  found  its  abiding  centre  in  the  Temple,  could 
be  most  fitly  put  for  the  institution  of  the  law  itself.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  Sarah,  and  especially  of  Hagar,  for  such  a  purpose, 
seems  surprising ;,  it  would  seem  that  every  free  woman  and  every 
bond  woman,  who  had  descendants  by  one  man,  might  with  equal 
justice  be  referred  to  in  the  same  manner. 

But  this  seeming  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not 
the  women  j>er  se  who  are  here  used  as  types,  but  Abraham's  wives. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  typical  character  seems  confined  to 
some  few  chief  persons,  who  are,  as  it  were,  central  characters ;  to 
these  Abraham  especially  belongs,  as  ancestor  of  the  people  of  G-od. 
What  happens  ta  him  and  about  him  admits  of  a  pre-figurative  ac- 
ceptation, and  so  do  his  wives  and  children  ;  but  by  no  means  every 
wife  and  every  child.  The  sacred  writers  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  understood  history,  as  it  were,  in  its  deepest  root,  in 
its  authorized  import.  They  looked  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
thus  beheld  already  formed,  when  as  yet  in  the  earliest  germ,  like 
fruit  in  the  blossom,  what  was  later  to  be  developed.  Without  this 
spiritual  glance,  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding,  employed  by  the  Babbis 
and  enthusiasts  of  all  descriptions  at  all  times,  is  only  a  means  of 
imparting  an  apparently  biblical  sanction  to  the  wildest  creations 
of  frenzy.  Our  time,  therefore,  as  not  being  favoured  with  so  in- 
tense an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  proceed  independently  in  the 
adoption  of  types,  but  must  adhere  to  those  expressed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures. 

The  most  diflicult  point,  however,  in  the  present  passage  is  cer- 
tainly still  the  mention  of  the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai.  Can  it  be 
assumed  that  this  point  too  has  real  internal  truth  ;  that  between 
the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai,  and  the  relation  to  the  law  of  the 
maid-servant  of  Abraham,  bearing  the  same  name,  there  exists  a 
connexion  of  caijse  and  effect  ?  Impartiality  requires  us  to  confess 
that  this  is  not  only  not  demonstrable,  but  is  even  improbable. 
True,  the  language  is  not  to  be  explained,  ^^  because  Mount  Sinai 
is  called  Hagar  in  Arabic,  there/ore  Abraham's  niaid-servant 
must  be  a  type  of  the  law,''  but  only  thus  :  *'  because  Abraham's 
maid-servant  Hagar  is  a  type  of  the  law,  it  is.  also  to  be  consid- 
ered as  providential  that  an  identity  of  the  name  of  Sinai,  where 
the  law  was  promulgated,  with  that  of  Hagar,  exists ;  and  that 
too  precisely  in  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  Hagar's  son." 
But,  even  with  this  milder  turn,  we  can  still  see  in  the  remark 
of  Paul  (which  is,  in  fact,  but  cursorily  introduced  in  a  subordin- 
ate clause),  merely  an  ingenious  application  of  an  accidental  cir« 
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cninataxice^  which  stands  in  no  intimate  connexion  with  that  main 
line  of  argument  which  is  based  on  profounder  and  intrinsic  truth. 
Paul  might  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Arabia  (see  on  L  17),  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai,  'and  feels  himself 
induced  to  impart  this  information  here  hj  the  way,  in  order  to  offer 
to  the  reader  a  certain  connexion,  though  a  very  slight  one,  between 
the  maid-servant  Hagar  and  Mount  Sinai 

Ver.  27. — Paul  in  what  follows  connects  with  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  his  wife  a  prophetic  passage,  Is.  liv.  1.  In  this,  it  is 
true,  mention  is  not  expressly  made  of  Sarah,  but  the  community 
of  the  faithful,  the  true  Israel,  is  addressed,  and  a  joyful  prosperity 
promised  it.  But  Sarah  might  be  as  appropriately  taken  as  the  type 
of  this  community  as  Abraham  and  Israel.  In  fact,  the  barrenness 
of  Sarah  with  the  subsequent  birth  of  Isaac  could  fitly  be  used  in 
order  to  compare  with  them  the  long  spiritual  unfruitfulness  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  subsequent  fulness  of  spiritual  blessing  in 
Christ.  In  sense,  Ps.  ex.  8  is  exactly  similar.  Finally  Paul  here 
implicitly  follows  the  LXX.  (The  pfj^ov  is  explained  by  the  phrase 
pTJyvvfu  ^vTJv^  which  also  occurs  in  profane  writers  [Aristoph.  Nub. 
V.  963],  rumpere  vocem.  [Virg.  Mu.  ii.  129.] — ^The  noXXa  (mU.ov  ^ 
answers  to  it>  ti^^v^. 

Vers.  28,  29. — The  birth  of  l8aac,^in  consequence  of  the  Divine 
promise,  is  now  compared,  in  the  following  verses,  with  the  spiritual 
birth  of  the  faithful ;  man  after  the  flesh,  on  the  contrary,  stands  par- 
allel with  Ishmael.  The  two,  flesh  and  spirit,  are  contrary  to  each 
other.  (Gal.  v.  17.)  This  was  shewn  even  at  thcU  fimcy  and  now 
too  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  appears  typical  in  this  point  of 
view  also.  The  Scriptures  give  but  slight  intimations  of  these  con- 
tests between  the  brothers  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  12,  xxi.  9),  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews  relate  more  about  them. — ^uokbiv  refers  here 
primarily  to  contrasts  in  the  mass,  not  merely  between  believers 
and  unbelievers,  but  also  between  the  pure  and  impure  among  the 
former.  Thus  the  Judaists  shewed  themselves  as  carnal,  whilst  they 
so  vehemently  persecuted  Paul,  the  true  spiritilal  man.  But  the 
term  also  verifies  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  individual ;  the  old  and 
the  new  man  must  be  contrary  to  one  another,  and  the  former  be 
thrust  out  unsparingly  with  might  and  main.  Paul's  mode  of  view- 
ing the  relation  of  man  from  one  central  point  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  many  sides  which  the  above  reflection  presents  to  us ;  the 
sacred  writer  stands  at  the  inmost  centre  of  life,  and  bears  in  his 
spirit  all  the  radii  united. 

Vers.  30,  31. — In  this  contest  the  spirit  is  to  overcome  ;  hence 
the  command  to  drive  out  the  bond  woman  and  her  son  according 
to  Q^n.  xxi.  10.  The  apparent  harshness  and  injustice  of  Abra* 
ham's  conduct  towards  Uagar  and  Ishmael  find  their  justification 
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in  this  Bpiritual  conception  of  the  occurrence.  Herty  too,  Paul 
brings  again  before  us  the  inheritance,  and  adjuges  it  to  the  children 
of  the  free  woman  alone.  There  is  naturally  couched  in  the  infer- 
ence, ver.  31,  &pa — ia^/hf^  the  exhortation  at  the  same  time  to  conduct 
in  accordance*  with  this  position,  and  manfully  to  withstand  the 
flesh.  (In  ver.  31  the  manuscripts  greatly  vary  as  to  dpa ;  some  add 
ovv,  others  6e  ;  others  again,  instead  of  it,  read  i}/i8if  (^,  others  6i6, 
Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of  B.D.E.  prefers  di6,) 

Chap.  V.  1. — ^The  discussion  then  closes  with  the  exhortation  to 
maintain  this  liberty  which  had  become  theirs  through  Christ ;  the 
chapter  therefore  should  have  closed  with  this  Terse.  But,  however 
simple  the  idea  of  the  verse  in  general  is,  it  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  text  in  detail  with  any  certainty,  on  account  of  the  many 
variations  in  the  MSS.  Lachmann  has,  on  the  authority  of  the 
MSS.  A.B.C.D.E.F.G.,  omitted  ovv  and  i  after  iXevOegig^  and,  on 
that  of  A.B.C.D.,  inserted  ovv  after  cn-TjicfiTe,  so  that  the  text  runs  : 
T$  ikevOt^i^  ^fia^  Xpiarbg  ^kevdepa)aev  •  or^ifeTe  ovv,  luu  fjtrj  ndkiv  fi^ya> 
Sovkeiag  ivexsode.  But  Biickert  justly  remarks  in  opposition,  that 
the  article  t§  seems  here  out  of  place ;  or^icrre,  too,  would  stand 
without  any  object.  Since,  now,  the  ^  might  so  easily  be  merged 
in  "fifjtdgy  the  latter,  it  seems,  must,  though  on  slighter  evidence,  be 
retained  in  the  text ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ovv  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  follow  (rrrjiceTe.  (On  ^vybg  Sov^lag  cf.  Acts  xv.  10.  Instead  of 
it.  Acts  XV.  28,  has  pdpo^. — The  proper  meaning  of  ivexea6(u  is 
"  to  be  fettered,  bound,"  then  "  to  be  laden,  oppressed,"  so  that  the 
sense  is :  "  let  not  yourselves  be  again  [see  at  iv.  9]  laden  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage  1") 


§  8.  Wabninq  against  Apostaoy. 

(v.  2-12.) 

To  the  preceding  exhortation  there  is  now  pertinently  annexed 
an  earnest  warning,  as  Paul  points  out  whither  falling  back  to  the 
law  leads  ;  he  declares  this  with  his  whole  apostolical  authority,  and 
names  himself,  therefore,  by  name.  "  If  you  submit  to  circumcis- 
ion, Christ  will  profit  you  nothing."  Here  again  it  is  self-evident 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  outward  act  of  circumcision,  but  of 
circumcision  with  the  idea  of  through  it  winning  salvation ;  else 
Paul  would  not  himself  have  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised. 
(Acts  xvi.  3.)  The  view  of  the  Judaists  bad  a  totally  diflerent  di- 
rection, as  we  find  it  expressed  Acts  xv.  1  :  idv  fiTj  nepirefivfiade  tw 
iSei  Mowrrewf,  ov  dvvaoOe  a(»>dfjvcuj  unless  ye  he  circumcised,,  etc,  (The 
We  =  mn  is  accented  by  Fritzsche  as  paroxytone,  by  Griesbach  aa 
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oxytonc.  This  latter  is  the  Attic  prommciation  according  to  the 
grammaiians,  but  the  former  is,  with  Fritzsche,  for  this  very  reason 
to  be  preferred,  because  in  the  later  Greek  much  that  is  not  Attic 
prevails,  which  the  copyists  were  tempted  to  alter.) 

Yer.  8. — Paul  represents  circumcision  with  great  emphasis  as 
the  bond  of  connexion  with  the  law ;  therefore  whoever  becomes 
circumcised  becomes  a  debtor  for  the  whole  law  (as  baptism  joins 
to  Christ);  and,  as  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve  two  masters, 
he  thereby  rends  hmiself  from  the  gospeh  But  still  all  this  has 
force  only  on  the  supposition  that  through  circumcision  salvation  is 
sought ;  if  that  is  not  the  case,  but  circumcision  is  only  performed 
as  a  pious  custom,  or  out  of  accommodation  to  Jewish  ideas,  as  in 
the  case  of  Timothy,  it  has  of  course  no  such  consequences.  (Koppe 
erroneously  takes  Trdktv  in  the  sense  of  contra;  it  relates  to  the  oral 
decisions  of  Paul  in  Ghtlatia,  for  as  yet  in  his  epistle  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  sort.) 

Yer.  4. — Paul  takes  the  causing  one's-self  to  be  circumcised  as 
exactly  identical  with  being  justified  by  the  law  ;  but  to  seek  justi- 
fication in  the  law  is  to  be  separated  from  Christ,  to  be  fallen  from 
grace.  '  (At  Bom.  vii.  6  it  is  said  in  the  same  way :  KaTfifryrjOffrs 
inb  vSfwv.  Theophylact  aptly  interprets  :  fifidsfuav  K0iV(M3viav  f^cnr 
'lerd  Tov  XpioTov. — The  second  clause  is  annexed  rhetorically  as  an 
^syndeton. — l^KniTrreiv  involves  an  allusion  to  a  firm,  secure  position, 
which  grace  aflFords,  and  which  those  are  fallen  from  who  seek  their 
justification  in  the  law.  See  2  Pet.  iii.  17  ;  Sir.  xxxiv.  7.  On  the 
form  k^&aare  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  18, 1.) 

Yers.  6,  6. — The  following  verses  contrast  the  right  way  (viz.,  to 
wait  for  righteousness  from  faith)  with  that  erroneous  way.  But  if 
only  a  hope  of  righteousness  and  a  waiting  for  it  (dneKdixef^ai)  are 
here  spoken  of,  whereas  it  is  elsewhere  represented  as  a  present  bless- 
ing immediately  annexed  to  faith,  it  is  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  Paul  conceives  of  righteousness  as  it  is  realized  in  man  ;  right- 
eousness regarded  olyectively  in  Christ,  is  complete — sul^fectively  in 
man,  it  remains  an  object  of  hope,  because  it  does  not  appear  com- 
pleted here  below.  (See  on  Bom.  iii.  21.)  Matthies  justly  disap- 
proves Winer's  finding  in  the  phrase  dnsKdixeoOai  Iknida  a  pleonastic 
character.  But  Matthies  errs  in  attributing  to  the  word  dneKdixeaOai 
the  meaning,  "  to  make  one's  own,  to  lay  hold  of ;"  that  meaning 
does  not  in  general  belong  to  dnsKS.,  and  least  of  all  in  the  dialect  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  always  means  "  to  wait  for."  But 
since  i^mg  is  more  closely  defined  as  iXnlg  diitaioavvffg^  the  connexion 
with  diTtKd.  can  take  place  without  any  pleonasm.  Certainly  we 
cannot  say  t^-rrida  direicd.,  "  to  wait  for  a  hope,"  but  we  may  well  say 
**  we  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  in  the  Spirit  by  iaith,  t.  c,  we 
cherish  the  expectation  that  faith  will  at  some  time  (viz.,  at  the  Di« 
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vine  judgmenlHseat)  be  acknowledged  as  our  rightecnsneBB."  But 
the  expectation  is  present,  the  hope  of  righteousness  is  future.  But 
this  passage  still  remains  peculiar,  especially  in  Paul,  who  oommonly 
represents  faith  as  the  possession  of  righteousness. — ^Further,  as  re- 
lates to  TTv&iiMTi,  it  forms  here  the  antithesis  to  aop/c/,  the  merely 
exterior  nature,  on  which  the  hope  of  the  Judaists  was  grounded. 
All  other  distinctions  (iii.  28),  Jew  or  Greek,  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumcision,  have  no  force  in  Christ  (and  the  sphere  of  life  which  par- 
takes of  his  fulness,  viz.,  the  church);  there  the  whole  question  is  of 
&ith.  But  in  order  to  preclude  one's  understanding  by  faith  a  mere 
historical  assent^  as  the  Judaists  used  to  do,  6i'  Aydwqq  ivepyovitivri, 
working  by  fore,  is  added.  Love  is  here  represented  as  most  inti- 
mately united  with  faith,  ^  so  that  faith  can  through  love  express  its 
workings,  yet  without  ever  identifying  itself  with  it.  That  the  two  can 
appear  separate  also,  and  how,  see  at  1  Cor.  xiii.2.  The  operations 
of  faith  united  with  love  then  are  the  ifjya  naXd  or  dyoBa,  which  must 
necessarily  grow  out  of  the  believing  heart  as  fruits  of  a  good  tree. 
Paul  always  points  to  the  foundation,  and  therefore  attributes  no 
importance  to  good  works,  per  ae;  but  James  (chap,  ii.)  looks  con- 
versely to  the  eflfects,  and  rather  presupposes  their  cause.  (Vef.  6, 
at  hxvei  we  may  supply  elg  owTfjplav,) 

Vers.  7,  8. — Paul  cannot,  as  yet,  find  any  comfort  as  regards  the 
errors  of  the  Galatians,  and  his  hopes  of  them  thereby  destroyed  ;  he 
again  apostrophizes  them  directly  and  says :  ^'  Ye  nm  so  stoutly, 
developed  yourselves  so  well  in  Christianity,  who  has  held  you  back 
from  obedience  to  the  truth  ?"  (The  text,  rea  reads  aviKa\l>e,  but 
the  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  tvtKo^e  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  See 
Rom.  XV.  22  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18. — [It  is  well  known  that  after  verbs  of 
hindering  firj  follows  vrith  the  infinitive. — The  MSS.  F.G.  have  be- 
tween vers.  7  and  8  the  words  fjtTjdevl  neiOeoOe,  which,  however,  are 
to  be  considered  as  a  spurious  addition.)  "  The  readiness  to  be  per- 
suaded (which  you  evinced  towards  those  who  kept  you  back  from, 
the  truth)  came  not  of  God,  who  hath  called  you,"  but  rather  from 
the  father  of  lies. 

(The  form  Treiaitovrj  is  only  found  a  few  times  in  Eustathius,  and 
in  this  passage.  We  might  wish  to  refer  the  word  in  an  active 
sense  to  the  persuasive  arts  of  Paul's  antagonists ;  but  the  allusion 
to  'neideaSai  preceding,  justly  makes  the  later  interpreters  prefer  the 
passive  meaning.) 

Vers.  9, 10. — The  discourse  proceeds  from  ver.  7  onwards  without 
any  connexion  by  particles ;  hence  the  separate  sentences  have  in 
their  connexion-a  degree  of  indeterminateness.  The  metaphor  of 
the  leaven  is  of  course  to  be  taken  here  in  a  bad  sense,  for  a  prin* 
ciple  of  corruption.  It  is  used  otherwise,  as  is  well  known,  Matth 
*  CLon  both  these  and  hope,  the  remarks  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  13,  and  on  Rom.  iU.  21 
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xiil  38 ;  Luke  xiil  21.  But  whether  the  leaven  is  the  doctrine 
or  the  persons  of  Paul's  adversaries,  and  the  dough  {<pvpafia)  the 
whole  community  or  the  disposition  of  the  individuals,  may  seem 
questionahle.  If  one  considers,  however,  that  the  doctrine  is  closely 
connected  with  the  persons  who  preach  it,  and  that  the  community 
consists  of  individuals  whose  state  of  feeling  determines  that  of  the 
body,  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  statement  in  the  vague  terms  in 
which  the  apostle  gives  it,  and  to  permit  its  application  in  every 
way  that  has  been  pointed  out.  But  the  antithesis  of  great  and 
small  is  to  be  adhered  to*  One  idea  can  poison  the  whole  inner 
man ;  one  misleader  can  disturb  a  whole  community.  (For  ^vfiol 
D.E.  read  doXoi,  which  Valkenaer  would  prefer,  Zvfiol  might,  in  fact, 
have  been  taken  from  1  Cor.  v.  6.  Still  ioXdl  may  certainly  rather  be 
an  interpretation  of  fv/xoZ,  which  gradually  crept  into  the  text.)  Ver. 
10,  too,  follows,  without  any  particle  :  *^  I  have  confidence  in  you  in 
the  Lord  (t.  c,  so  far  as  you  are  in  Christ,  and  rejoice  in  his  help), 
that  ye  will  be  none  otherwise  minded."  This  thought  might,  in 
itself,  be  just  as  well  referred  to  something  individual  as  general. 
The.  subsequent  mention,  however,  of  the  judgment  upon  PauFs 
adversaries,  renders  it  more  natural  to  take  it  as  general,  in  this 
wise :  "  I  am  certain  ye  will  not  give  yourselves  up  to  any  errors  of 
doctrine,  and  thus  the  punishment  of  apostacy  will  not  fall  on  you  ; 
but,  etc."  The  singular  6  rapdoacjv,  in  connexion  with  /the  Sang  dv 
^,  obliges  us  to  imagine  some  one  of  the  false  teachers  in  Galatia  as 
especially  dangerous,  for,  according  to  i.  7,  iv.  17,  v,  12,  there  were 
several  of  them.  (Kptfui  is  put  as  the  cause  for  the  eflfect  =  "  pun- 
ishment," as  it  often  is.  See  Acts  xxiv.  25  ;  Rom.  ii.  2,  3,  iii.  8, 
xiiL  2.) 

Ver.  11. — But  now  the  transition  from  the  punishment  of  his 
"adversaries  to  his  own  preaching,  and  that  too  of  circumcision,  seems 
very  obscure  and  arbitrary.  "  Why  do  I  yet  suflFer  persecution  if  I 
yet  preach  circumcision  ?"  True,  the  first  eri  before  icrjpvaac^  is  want- 
ing in  D.P.O.,  but  it  has  certainly  been  omitted  only  because  it 
seemed  so  diflBcult  to  explain.  Had,  then,  Paul  ever  preached  cir- 
cumcision (t.  e.,  taught  that  circumcision  must  be  undergone)  that 
he  could  say  "  if  I  yet  preach  circumcision  ?"  We  cannot  refer  it  to 
his  labours  before  his  conversion,  for  Kijpvoaij,  preach,  can  never  be 
used  for  them  ;  and  that  Paul  should  have  required  circumcision  in 
the  earlier  time  of  his  Christian  labours  is  not  to  be  supposed,  be- 
cause he  appears  firmly  fixed  in  the  same  general  views  from  the 
beginning.  The  passage  can  therefore  be  only  understood  thus :  the 
TrepiTOfirjv  Ktipvaao)  refers  to  a  change  on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
and  the  trt  refers  to  the  inferiority  of  these  views  as  to  circumcision, 
so  that  the  meaning  is  this  :  "  if  I  still  stand  on  such  a  footing  that 
1  require  circumcision,  as  some  of  my  adversaries  maintain,  why,  then. 
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am  I  persecuted  ?  In  that  case  every  cause  for  it  is  surely  wanting  I" 
So  already  Chrysostom  and  most  of  the  better  interpreters.  But  the 
Judaists  might  find  plausible  motives  for  such  charges  in  Paurs  cod- 
duct^  as  he  sometimes  accommodated  himself  to  the  Jewish  views, 
€.  g.y  by  the  circumcision  of  Timothy.  But  what  connexion  has  that 
with  what  preceded  ?  The  train  of  ideas  I  suppose  to  be  this  :  the 
mention  of  the  Divine  judgment  (ver.  10)  leads  him  to  the  human 
judgment  that  i^assed  on  him.  He  shews  up  that  human  jAdg- 
ment  in  its  falsehood,  and  at  the  same  time  intimates  how  easily 
he -might  evade  it  if  he  would  sacrifice  aught  of  Divine  truth  ;  for 
it  is  only  in  that  Divine  truth,  in  the  oflfence,  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  gives  {aicdvdaXov  aravpovj)  i,  e.,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  faith  alone  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  that 
the  reason  of  the  persecution  of  him  consists.  (Cf.  on  oKdvdaXov 
aravpov  1  Cor.  L  17,  seq.,  28  ;  Phil.  iii.  18,  with  GaL  vi.  12, 14.  The 
ipa  icaTfjpyTp-aiy "  is  then  ceased,"  supposes  the  el  TrepiTOfiTjv  Ki]pvaa<o  to 
be  taken  as  true.  The  sentecce  dpa,  k.  r.  A.,  is  not  to  be  understood 
with  Knapp  as  a  question,  but  with  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Backert, 
as  a  conclusion.) 

Ver.  12. — ^An  imprecation  of  punishment  against  his  opponents 
then  concludes  this  part  of  the  epistle.  These  adversaries  are  here 
called  dvaaraToiJvTeg  (Acts  xvii.  6,  xxi.  88)  vfjuig,  as,  before,  rapdaaov- 
reg,  inasmuch  as  they  made  the  Galatian  Christians  waver  in  their 
faith.  (The  verb  is  derived  from  the  form  dvdaraTag,  "  frightened,, 
driven  away.")  But  the  IkpeXov  koI  diroKd^ovrcu  is  hard  to  explain. 
"OeAov  is  certainly,  in  the  New  Testament,  treated  as  a  particle, 
and  construed  regularly  with  the  indicative,  with  the  ftUure,  it 
U  true,  only  here.  (See  Winer's  Gr,  §  41,  5,  Anm.  2.)  But 
what  is  dnoK&TTTeadcu  to  signify  here?  Mauy  interpreters  have, 
after  the  analogy  of  ft^j,  thought  of  exclusion  from  communion  with 
the  church,  so  that  the  church  would  be  considered  as  a  body  from 
which  the  individual  as  a  limb  might  be  cut  off  by  excommunication. 
But  the  KOI  does  not  suit  that  view,  and  besides  the  word  is  never 
found  so.  The  parallel  passage  of  Phil.  iii.  2,  leads  to  another  cer- 
tainly somewhat  curious  idea.  *ATTOK&rrreaO<u,  namely,  means  "  to  be 
castrated,  to  be  a  eunuch."  The  word  is  put  in  juxtaposition  with 
TTepirefiveadcu^  for  which  the  Judaists  were  so  zealous,  by  way  of  re- 
buke, in  this  sense  :  "may  those  friends  of  the  irepLTOfirj  who  so  trouble 
you  be  not  only  circumcised^  but  even  castrated/'  Thus  the  Fathers 
interpreted  ever  since  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  and  subsequently 
the  best  modem  interpreters,  following  Grotius  and  Koppe.  We 
recognize  in  this  bitter  sarcasm  how  exceedingly  Paul  was  excited 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  literal  interpreters  who  everywhere 
clandestinely  followed  him,  and  estranged  from  him  his  most  faithful 
churches. 


m. 

PART    THIRD 

(V.  18— VL  18.) 

§  9.  Wabninq  against  the  Abuse  of  Libbbtt. 

(v.  13_vi.  10.) 

Paul  having  now,  in  so  detailed  and  impressive  a  way,'  maintained 
the  freedom  of  believers  fit^m  the  law  in  every  sense  of  it,  feels  him- 
self, by  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  impelled  again  to  bring 
forward  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  For,  since  the  old  man  is 
still  living  in  the  believer,  the  danger  of  gradually  growing  lukewarm 
in  the  faith  and  negligent  in  respect  of  morals,  is  imminent.  The 
originally  living  faith  then  sinks  down  to  a  mere  historical  assent, 
which  is  powerless  to  restrain  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  true  spirit- 
ual freedom  degenerates  into  an  antinomian  liberty  of  the  flesh. 
Paul,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  warns  his  readers  with  most  partic- 
ular earnestness  against  this  temptation,  to  which  his  doctrines  were 
peculiarly  exposed. 

Ver.  13. — Paul  starts  from  the  most  general  view,  in'  iXEvOspl^  Uk^ 
SriTtf  i,  e.,  "  ye  were  called  to  freedom,"  namely,  in  order  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  it  (cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  7),  "only  you  aire  not  to  abuse  it," 
li6v€v  fi'q  8C.  Tpenere,  or  T()c^?/re,  t^v  iXevdepCav  elg  d<t)OQfi^v  t§  aapKi. 
(See  on  d(t>opfi^,  Rom.  vii.  8,  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  12  ;  1  Tim.  v.  14.  "  An 
occasion,  that  is  to  say,  to  exhibit  itself — to  become  active  in  its  na- 
ture.") Paul  names  as  antithesis  to  the  flesh,  the  serving  by  love. 
The  latter  is  self-denial,  which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others,  as 
the  former  seeks  its  own  pleasure. — ^ovXeveiv  dkX'jXoig  relates  natu- 
rally, not  only  to  a^ssistance  in  temporal  matters,  but  also  and  espe- 
cially to  spiritual  furtherance  and  help.  (D.E.F.Q-.  read  t§  dyaTrq 
Tov  TTveviMTog,  but  nvevim  seems  to  have  been  added  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  antithesis  to  aopf ) 

Ver.  14. — Paul  now  establishes  the  absolute  perfection  of  love 
by  representing  it  as  the  power  which  fulfils  the  law,  which  idea 
was  previously  discussed  Matth.  xix.  19  ;  Rom.  xiii.  9.  The  verse 
is  connected  with  the  preceding  one  thus  :  "  the  whole  law  is  ful- 
filled in  the  one  word.  Love  thy  neighbour  ;  if  you,  therefore, 
practise  this  love  of  your  neiglibour,  you  walk,  in  general,  according 
to  God's  will."     The  love  of  one's  neiglibour  is  here  named  only  in 
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consequence  of  the  context ;  the  same,  of  course,  holds  good  of  the 
love  of  God,  for  love,  iu  all  its  forms,  is  the  same  in  its  nature.  (On 
putting  6  nag  vofwg  for  nag  6  vofiog,  see  Winer's  Gr.,  p.  111. — Acts 
XX,  18,  xxvii.  87  ;  1  Tim,  i.  16,  the  same  collocation  is  found.  For 
iv  ivl  Aoyo)  D.E.F.G.  read  <5v  dXiyuty  and  D.F.G.,  in  what  follows,  also 
omit  Iv  Tw.  However,  it  is  scarcely  imaginable  that  Paul  should 
have  called  love  dkiyov  ;  no  critic,  therefore,  has  ventured  to  receive 
that  reading  into  the  text. — Aoyog  =  na^,  commandment.  For  ?r^i^ 
povToi  Marcion  already  read  7re7rA7/pa)T(u,as  do  also  A.B.O.,and  Lach- 
mann  ;  in  fact,  the  change  into  nXripovrai  is  much  more  conceivable. 
For  they  took  nkrpovadcu  in  the  sense  "  to  fulfil,  to  keep,''  but  it  is 
here  =  dvaK&t)aXaiovadai,  Rom.  xiii.  9. — The  text.  rec.  reads  kavr&y^ 
not  cy£avTdv,J)ut  the  manuscripts  are  decidedly  for  aeavrSv,  How- 
ever, in  case  no  misunderstanding  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  pronoim 
of  the  third  person  can  also  stand  where,  strictly  that  of  the  second 
would  be  required.     See  Winer's  Gr.,  §  22,  5.) 

Ver,  15. — Whilst  prosperity  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
mutual  love,  want  of  it  leads  to  destruction.  The  figure  by  which 
Paul  expresses  this  idea  is  taken  from  wild  beastB,  and  therefore 
ddrKveiv,  KareaOieiv,  and  dva^Sfjvai  are  to  be  taken  as  a  climax.  We 
must  here  think  neither  of  Divine  nor  human  punishments  alone, 
but  comprehensively  of  all  the  injuries  which  can  befal  one  human 
being  through  another. 

Vers.  16, 17. — The  exhortations  to  practise  love,  receive,  in  what 
follows,  their  psychological  foundation  ;  the  discourse  makes  a  tran- 
sition from  the  outer  conflict  to  the  inner  one,  and  here  shews  the 
root  of  the  former,  and  the  way  to  victory  in  it.  Paul  describes, 
just  as  in  Eom.  vii.  14,  seq.,  the  inward  struggle  between  flesh 
and  spirit.  This  fight  takes  place  not  only  in  the  awakened  man 
but  also  in  the  regenerate  one  (see  the  remarks  on  the  above  pas- 
sage), only  that  the  latter  is  victorious,  whilst  the  former  continu- 
ally succumbs.  This  contrast  between  flesh  and  spirit  is  so. strong 
that  it  admits  of  no  compromise.  The  Holy  Scriptures  know  no 
emancipation  of  the  flesh ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  old  man  is  to  be 
crucified,  v.  24,  and  die,  the  new  man  of  the  Spirit  is  to  live  and 
rule.  Now  it  is  singular  that  Paul,  in  this  passage  speaks  not  merely 
of  a  lusting  {emSvfiuv)  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  but  also,  vice 
versdj  of  a  lusting  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  The  soul  arrives 
at  the  enjoyment  of  those  holy  aspirations  of  the  spirit,  of  the  blessed 
joy  of  serving  God  even  in  the  strictest  self-denial,  only  when  it  has 
served  God  a  considerable  time,  and,  as  it  were,  proved  its  fidelity. 
At  first  it  only  feels  the  bitterness  of  the  fight.  (In  ver.  16  there  is 
couched  in  the  imdvfiiav  aapKog  ov  firj  reAccr^re,  ye  will  nx)t  accomplish 
the  desire  of  the  fleshy  the  withholding  the  surrender  of  the  will. 
The  existence  of  the  desire  man  cannot  destroy,  but  he  can  turn 
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away  from  it  in  the  will  not  to  fulfil  it ;  it  is  only  the  acquiescence 
of  the  will  with  the  Inst  that  is  the  actual  sin  which  bringeth  forth 
death  [James  i.  15].  Finally,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Christian  is 
to  walk  is  •here  not  the  human  spirit  alone^  but  thai  spirit  in  its 
unity  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  poured  out  into  the  heart  of 
the  believer. — ^^va  /z^,  k,  r.  A.,  expresses  the  conception  tdeclogically; 
the  ultimate  object  of  Gt>d,  in  this  conflict,  is  to  withdraw  man  from 
slaveiy  to  his  own  will,  and  subject  him  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.) 

Yer.  18. — But  this  struggle  is  not  by  any  means  a  legal  work,  as 
if  the  believer  made  his  salvation  dependent  on  his  success  in  it,  and 
fancied  he^could  attain  salvation  himself  by  it ;  man  receives  the 
Spirit  only  if  he  is  not  under  the  law,  if  he,  through  faith,  is  be- 
come a  child  of  God.  (See  on  -rrvev^tart  dyeaSai  at  Bom.  viii.  14.  In 
2  Tim.  iii.  6,  the  discourse  is  of  dyeoBai  hn&vfjUaig,  whidi  is  its  an- 
tithesis.) 

Vers.  19-21. — ^In  a  long  series,  to  which  afterwards  (ver.  22)  the 
series  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  answers,  the  fruits  of  the  flesh,  which 
declare  themselves  as  such  unmistakably,  not  merely  outwardly  but 
also  inwardly,  through  the  voice  of  conscience  (even  the  uuiversal 
conscience  of  heathens),  are  now  enumerated.  (Cf.  on  this  point  the 
analogous  passages.  Bom.  i.  29,  seq. ;  2  Oor.  zii.  20,  seq. ;  Eph.  v 
3,  seq.)  Without  enquiring  too  minutely  into  the  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  we  can  still  distingui^  three  classes  of  works  of 
the  flesh  ;  first,  sins  of  lust ;  then,  evil  works  proceeding  from  envy 
and  hatred  ;  lastly,  forms  of  riot.  Uoix^ia  is  wanting  in  A.B.O.,  and 
is,  certainly,  a  later  addition.  EldiokoXarpeia  is  here  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  sins  of  lust,  inasmuch  as  idolatry  was  often  connected 
with  immoral  rites.  In  the  same  way  <t>apfuiKeia  cannot  be  taken  as 
poison-mixing  for  murder,  as,  fiirther  on,  murders  are  also  enumer- 
rated  especially.  The  expression  is  rather  to  be  understood  in  a 
special  sense  of  love-incantations.  To  take  it,  with  Winer  and 
others,  as  a  form  of  idolatry,  seems  to  me  inadmissible,  because  in 
the  whole  catalogue  carnal  transgressions  only  are  named.  The  ex- 
hortation, it  should  be  remembered,  is  addressed  to  Christians,  as  to 
whom  a  relapse  into  idolatry  and  its  magical  rites  was  not  to  be 
feared.  The  rest  of  the  woids  occur  also  in  the  passages  quoted,  at 
which  compare  their  special  distinctions.  On  ipidelay  see  at  Bom.  ii. 
g. — ^dovoi  and  <f>6voi  stand  together  in  Bom.  i.  29,  as  here  ;  here  the 
latter  word  is  wanting  only  in  B.,  and  several  Minuscules. — The  con- 
cluding words,  &  npoXeyo)  vfilv,  «.  t.  A.,  comprise,  in  conclusion,  the 
threat  of  punishment  for  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  such 
works  of  the  flesh.  What  is  expressed  negatively  only,  viz.,  that 
they  do  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Q-od,  is  to  be  taken  positively^ 
also,  viz.,  that  they  fall  into  everlasting  destruction,  become  heirs  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Satan.  (Ver.  21.  'A  is  not  =  ravTct,  but  the  relative 
18  derived  by  attraction  out  of  the  accusative  of  the  object  to  npda- 
covreg. — UpoXeyij  is  found  also  2  Cor.  xiiL  2  ;  1  Thess,  iii.  4.  We 
must  supply  "before  it  comes  to  that/'  UpoelTTov  refers  to  the 
past,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  personal  presence  of  Paul  in  Galatia. — 
Here  we  see  now  that  the  object  of  the  inheritance,  of  which  mention 
was  made  so  often  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  expression  is  here  to  be  restricted  neither  to  the  outivard  king- 
dom of.  God  cdone^  nor  to  the  inner  one  cdoney  but  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  widest  sense,  as  that  order  of  things  in  which  God's  will  shall 
reign.    (See  the  development  of  the  idea  at  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Vers.  22,  28. — Hereupon,  to  the  works  of  the  flesh  Paul  opposes 
the  outward  signs  of  love  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  word  ko^^ 
ndg  points  to  the  organic  character  of  the  development,  which  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  occasions  these  virtues  to  germinate  from  their 
root,  the  Spirit.  Agaiost  these  the  law  is  not,  that  is,  it  rather  re- 
quires them ;  whoever,  therefore,  can  exhibit  them  is  a  righteous 
man.  Whether  we  take  Kara  tcjv  toiovtojv  as  masculine  or  neuter 
makes  but  little  difference  ;  but,  as  mention  was  not  expressly  made 
of  persons  in  the  foregoing,  and  the  article  is  used,  it  seems  fitter  to 
take  it  as  neuter.  In  any  case.  Si  at  the  beginning  of  verse  24  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  adversative,  but  as  continuativc.  (Ver.  22.  n/a- 
rtc  is  "  truth,  fidelity."  Matth.  xxiii.  23  ;  Rom.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  10.) 
— Lacbmann,  after  A.B.O.,  writes  TrpavTTjg, — At  the  end,  D.E.I].G.^ 
add  dyveia^  but  it  is,  doubtless,  added  only  in  order  to  oppose  the 
corresponding  virtue  to  the  above-enumerated  sins  of  lust.) 

Vers.  24,  25. — ^Where  the  Spirit,  and,  with  it,  the  virtues  oited 
reign,  there  the  flesh  with  its  just  now  enumerated  works  is  cruci- 
fied ;  he,  therefore,  that  lives  in  this  Spirit,  must  also  allow  its  in- 
fluence on  his  whole  life  ;  that  is  involved  in  the  Trvevfrnn  koi  aroixio- 
l^evy  let  U8  also  walk  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  only  remarkable  here,  that  the 
act  of  crucifying  (an  expression  founded  on  a  typical  conception  of 
Christ  and  his  work,  see  on  Bom.  vi.  8)  is  designated  as  past,  whilst 
it  is,  certainly,  involved  in  the  exhortations  of  Paul  that  it  is  to  be 
still  continued.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul  here  presents 
the  idea  of  a  true  Christian  quite  objectively,  and  therefore  in  its 
completeness  ;  as  such,  the  believer  has  entirely  crucified  the  flesh. 
In  the  concrete  actuality,  on  the  contrary,  the  complete  idea,  and 
therefore  too  the  crucifjring  of  the  old  man,  never  appear  completely 
realized.  (The  naOrjiJiaTa  are,  as  Bom.  vii.  5,  "  sinful  inclinations,'' 
but  the  more  passive  ones,  as  envy,  anger,  whilst  inidvfdcu  denote  the 
m9re  active  ones.) 

Here  should  have  commenced  the  sixth  chapter  (which  Buckert 
erroneously  denies),  for  v.  26  stands  in  strict  connexion  with  what 
follows  down  to  vi.  5,  and  is  separated  from  the  foregoing  by  the  ex- 
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hortation  making  a  transition  from  its  entirely  general  character  t© 
the  special.  In  the  verses  v.  26  down  to  vi.  5  the  apostle  had  in 
view  rather  the  teacher Sj  in  chap.  vi.  6-10  rather  the  lay  persons,  in 
the  Galatian  churches.  But  the  whole  section,  fi^m  v.  26  to  vi  10, 
is  addressed  to  those  among  the  Galatians  who. had  remained  tnie 
to  Paul,  and  his  form  of  doctrine.  The  exhortations  to  a  milder 
judgment  of  the  erring,  the  warnings  against  exalting  themselves 
above  others,  attain  their  full  meaning  only  on  this  supposition. 
It  was  also  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  Paul  specially  ap- 
proached the  well-disposed^  without  distinguishing  them,  however, 
foraially  and  openly  from  the  others.  In  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (see  the  Introd.  §  4),  a  perfectly  similar  relation  of  its 
separate  parts  is  found.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  might  easily  be  tempted  to 
exalt  themselves  above  those  who  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation. 
Paul,  therefore,  as  a  faithful  shepherd  of  their  souls,  directs  the  at- 
tention of  his  disciples  to  this  point,  and  calls  upon  them,  as  true 
nvevfiarcKotj  rather  to  help  up  the  fallen,  and  to  be  careful  themselves 
not  to  fall  into  temptations.  It  is  self-evident  that  Paul  could  not 
possibly  write  thus  to  the  mass  of  the  churches,  which  he  had  at  the 
outset  treated  (see  on  iii.  1)  as  apostate.  (Kevddofo^,  "desirous  of 
vain  glory,"  alludes  here  to  the  glory  of'  having  remained  faithful  in 
temptation. — Upo/caXelodat,  lacessere,  "  to  stir  up  to  the  fight,  or  to 
strife,''  here,  we  may  suppose,  by  setting  forth  in  a  triumphing  way 
how  tlie  others  should  have  acted.  ^Ooveiv  is  not  merely  "  to  envy/' 
but  also  "  to  deny,  or  withhold  from  one  out  of  envy."  But  towards 
the  fallen  envy  usually  shews  itself  in  wishing  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  rise  again  from  their  fall.  Instead  of  this,  the  apos- 
tle exhorts  them  to  exert  themselves  to  raise,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, those  who  had  been  surprised  by  a  fall. — In  TTpoXanflaveaOai 
many  interpreters  have  ascribed  to  the  irpd  the  meaning  of  unex- 
pectedness ;  besides  Erasmus,  Calovius,  and  Schott,  Riickert  also 
considers  it  as  not  impossible  ;  but,  at  all  events,  authentic  ex- 
amples for  this  acceptation  are  wanting.  It  seems  most  natural  to 
leave  to  the  preposition  its  usual  meaning,  antea,  and  to  find  its  force 
in  the  intimation  that  the  Xantidveadai  precedes  the  Karapri^eiv.  The  *v 
Tivi  TTopairr^iiari  is  explained  most  pertinently  by  supplying  wv,  as  tbo 
error  is  not  to  be  represented  as  a  deed  done  but  once,  but  as  a  last- 
ing state.  "  If  a  man  has  been  detected  in  such  an  error  before, 
and  remains  in  it  continuously,"  as  was  exactly  the  case  with  the 
Galatians,  who  had  been  made  to  waver,  "  then  do  ye,  spiritually 
disposed,  help  such  a  one  to  the  right  path  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 
— In  the  concluding  words  the  second  person  singular  again  renders 
Paul's  discourse  more  personal,  as  in  iv.  7.     But  the  first  person 
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[yivcjfiedaj  v,  26]  is  used  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance ;  Paul  includes 
himself  in  the  exhortation.) 

Ver.  2. — ^Paul  further  exhorts  them,  exactly  as  at  v.  13, 14,  mu- 
tually to  bear  one  another's  necessities  and  burdens,  so  that  each 
should  consider  himself  as  a  member  of  the  whole ;  and  in  this  he 
sees  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  Christ.  He  calls  it  the  "  law  of 
Christ,''  because  the  Redeemer  especially  recommends  to  them  this 
indulgent  love.  The  burdens  here  meant,  are  the  infirmities  of  the 
brethren  (Bom.  xv.  1),  as  Euckert  correctly  remarks  on  this  passage. 
(The  reading  dvanki]p6aeTe,  which  Lachmann  has  received  into  the 
text,  and  Buckert  recommends,  is  perhaps  only  a  correction  of  the 
copyists,  to  whom  it  seemed  fit  to  represent  the  fulfilment  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  yet  future.) 

Vers,  3-5. — The  best  motive  to  indulgence  towards  others  is  the 
sense  of  our  own  weakness  ;  he  that  thinks  he  is  something,  i.  e., 
is  free,  as  regards  himself,  from  all  burden,  deceives  himself.  Hence 
the  exhortation  to  self-examination,  which  teaches  humility,  while 
it  shews  that  each  has  enough  to  bear  in  his  own  burden.  Thus, 
while  all  bear  the  burden  of  all,  the  whole  body  is  held  together  by 
the  bond  of  love.  (Ver.  3,  ^pevanardd)  is  not  found  again  in  the  New 
Testament ;  it  denotes  an  dnaTtj  kv  (t>peoi^  self-deception. — The  sub- 
stantive, however,  is  found  Titus  i.  10. — Ver.  4.  "Epyov  iavrov  here 
denotes  the  entire  striving  and  working  in  the  widest  extent. — Kai^ 
XnfM  is  the  object  of  boasting,  as  Rom.  iv.  2.  In  elg  kavrov  figvov 
ml  ovK  elg  rbv  Srepov,  elg  can  only  be  taken  as  "in  relation  to, 
in  comparison  with,"  so  that  the  sensfe  is  :  "  He  will  have  occa- 
sion to  boast  only  in  looking  at  himself,  he  will  restrain  himself 
from  looking  at  others."  The  Kav^fia  ^x^iv  is,  however,  to  be  taken 
ironically,  as  ver.  5  shews.  A  radical  self-examination  discloses  so 
much  in  our  own  hearts,  that  boasting  anywhere  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  seeing  that  we  have  also  our  own  burden  to  bear,  we  judge 
more  indulgently  the  errors  of  others.) 

Ver.  6. — Hitherto  Paul  seems  to  have  thought  especially  of 
teacherSy  or  at  least  of  these  along  with  lay-persons  ;  he  now  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  the  lay-persons  alone,  and  calls  upon  them 
not  to  let  the  teachers  starve,  but  to  impart  to  them  of  all  their 
earthly  goods.  This  exhortation  has,  no  doubt,  its  foundation  in 
special  causes  not  known  to  us.  On  the  duty  of  the  lay-brethren 
to  support  temporally  the  dispensers  of  spiritual  things  Paul  speaks 
in  detail  at  1  Cor.  ix.,  on  which  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Comm. 
The  reference  of  dyadd  to  spiritual  treasures  we  must  reject  as 
totally  erroneous. 

Vers.  7,  8. — Such  avarice  is  very  seriously  rebuked,  and  threat- 
ened with  Divine  jud'j;ment.  He  that  despiseth  God's  servants  de- 
spiseth   God   himself  (Luke  x.  16  ;    John  xii.  48),  and  then  the 
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poniflhinent  fafls  not.  The  labour  of  man  in  this  life  is  compared 
with  the  sowing  of  seed,  the  judgment  with  the  harvest.  He  that 
Boweth  to  avarice  and  withholds  their  own  from  G-od's  servants,  sows 
to  the  flesh,  and  can  only  reap  from  it  what  it  is  able  to  produce, 
corruption,  t.  e.,  (in  the  contrast  with  (u>fj  al(iviog)y  spiritual  death. 
Finally,  "  sowing"  implies  activity  directed  to  a  purpose,  and  con- 
sidered as  to  its  result,  which  activity  decides  his  fate  according  as 
it  has  for  its  object  the  corruptible  or  the  incorruptible.  For  spirit 
is  to  be  taken  in  opposition  to  flesh,  merely  to  denote  the  incor- 
ruptible ;  it  is  not  meant  here  to  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  itself 
also  can  become  evil,  and  sin  be  found  in  spiritual  activity.  (Ver. 
7.  Paul  often  uses  the  phrase  fJtTj  TrXavaaBe^  see  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  xv.  33, 
also  James  i.  16. — MvKTTpi^eiv  is  properly :  suspensis  naribus  illu- 
dere.  It  is  not  often  found  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  New  Testament 
here  only.  We  find  the  same  metaphor  of  sowing  in  Prov.  xxii.  8.) 
Vers.  9,  10. — ^In  conclusion  Paul  further  reminds  them,  for  en- 
couragement to  persist  in  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  the  certainty  of  a 
future  reward  at  the  Divine  judgment-seat.  The  point  of  view  is 
here  extended  beyond  their  teachers,  to  the  love  of  the  human  race 
generally;  but  since  man,  in  the  limitations  of  his  condition  finds 
it  necessary  to  restrict  himself  in  the  actual  exercise  of  love,  be- 
cause his  means  do  not  suffice  to  help  all,  Paul  points  especially  to 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Thus  the  expression  in- 
volves no  restriction  of  love  itself,  but  only  a  limitation  in  its  exer- 
cise on  account  of  insufficient  means.  (For  iKKaiujfiev  A.B.D.  read 
iyKOKoifieVy  and  as  the  latter,  in  the  other  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  which  the  word  occurs,  is  the  best  supported  reading,  it 
perhaps  deserves  the  preference.  ^^KhjEodcu  is  in  sense  =  iytuucuv  ; 
but  the  participle  here  expresses  the  condition  on  which  the  reward 
is  bestowed. — Kcupbg  Mtog  here  denotes  the  time  appointed  by  God 
for  the  reward. — ^Ver.  10.  'fl?  Kcupbv  ixofjiev  is  "as  long  as  we  have 
time,"  wf  =  dum,  quoad,  as  Luke  xii.  58. — ^For  i^a^dfieda  Lach- 
mann  reads,  on  the  authority  of  Codex  A.,  ipyaoofuOa,  and  takes  the 
whole  verse  as  a  question  :  "  Now,  shall  we,  accordingly,  do  good  ?" 
Winer  also  is  inclined  to  prefer  this  reading.  But  that  one  MS. 
surely  aflFords  it  no  sufficient  authority.  It  lies  finally  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  to  dyaOov^  in  conjunction  with  igyd^eaOaiy  conveys 
the  idea  of  usefulness.  It  is  found  exactly  thus  Eph.  iv.  28.  The 
phrase  olxhog  nlareoiyg  =  olfcuog  Qeov  Eph.  ii.  19  ;  believers  are  con- 
sidered as  one  family.) 
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§  10.   OONCLUBION. 

(vi  11«18.) 

The  words  Merc,  TTfjXiicoig  vfuv  ypdfjLfiaaiv  iypail>aj  admit  of  a  double 
meaning :  "  with  how  great,  t.  c,  shapelees,  letters/'  and  "  how  long 
a  letter.''  The  former  explanation  seems  more  natural  as  preserving 
the  original  meaning  of  Tn/Ai^co^,  while  in  the  other  the  accusative 
TTfjXiica  ypdmuLTa  would  be  more  suitable.  Also  Paul  uses  tmaroXr\ 
for  "letter/'  not  y^df^tara.  TpdfifiaTa  occurs  only  Acts  xxviii.  21  in 
the  sense  of  "  letter."  Hence,  in  early  times,  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
doret,  Theophykct,  Jerome,  in  later  days,  Semler,  Winer,  EiLckert, 
declared  themselves  for  the  former  acceptation  of  the  words.  The 
Idere  also  is  then  more  accurately  applied.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  Paul 
all  at  once  drawing  attention  to  such  a  mere  outward  trifle  as  the 
shapelessness  of  his  Greek  letters,  especially  as  directly  after,  in  ver. 
12,  the  same  topics,  which  occupied  him  throughout  the  epistle,  are 
again  brought  forward.  This  argument  inclines  my  decision  to  the 
other  interpretation,  which,  though  less  favoured  by  the  words,  is  yet 
entirely  admissible.  For  tttjXiko^  is  used  in  later  Greek  as  =  nolog 
(see  Tholucts  Anz.  for  1834,  No.  82,  p.  250,  note);  the  dative 
with  c7pa^»a  is  explained  like  elne  Aoyw  Matth.  viii.  8  ;  Luke  vii.  7, 
and  ypdfmara  in  the  sense  of  "  letter"  was,  of  course,  known  to 
Paul,  even  if  not  familiar  to  him.  The  object  of  the  whole  remark, 
however,  is,  according  to  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  compared  with  iii.  17,  no 
other  than  to  certify  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  :  to  which  is 
here  further  added,  that  the  circumstance  is  meant  to  make  known 
to  the  Gklatians  the  especial  affection  of  Paul  towards  them,  that 
he  has  taritten  the  whole  letter  himsd/j  not  dictated  it,  as  at  other 
times. 

Ver.  12. — Yet  briefly  recapitulating  the  contents  of  the  letter 
Paul  contrasts  the  falseness  of  his  Judaistic  adversaries  with  his 
pure  endeavours.  They  preach  circumcision  out  of  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, which  was  the  lot  of  all  those  who  based  their  salvation  only 
on  Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  and  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  enemies  by  external  compliances.  (See  on  iL  12,  v.  11.) 
Of  course,  this  did  not  hold  good  of  ally  any  more  than  the  hypo- 
crisy rebuked  in  ver.  13  ;  many  of  these  Judaists  were  certainly  also 
honest  fanatics.  We  are  here  not  to  think  of  proselytes,  who  feared 
persecutions  by  the  Jewish  Christians  (see  the  Intix)d.,  §  2),  but  of 
Jews  who  held  Christ  for  the  Messiah,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tended to  observe  the  law  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees.     Still 
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it  may  be  doubtful  whom  we  have  to  consider  as  the  persecutors, 
whom  those  Judaists  feared,  who  sought  to  seduce  the  Galatians  to 
circumcision  as  a  means  of  salvation.  They  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  Jews  in  general ;  but  the  Jews,  as  such,  were  also  adversaries 
of  the  Judaizing  Christians ;  whoever  held  Jesqs  for  the  Messiah 
was  to  them  an  apostate,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  law.  We 
must  here  keep  our  point  of  view  taithin  the  church.  The  heads  of 
the  Judaistic  party  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  those  whose  persecu- 
tion the  Galatian  false  teachers  feared.  It  follows,  then,  from  that 
that  the  active  persons  in  Galatia  were  not  the  heads  of  the  party 
themselves,  but  only  dependent  persons.  {Eimpoaamelv  seems  to  be 
coined  by  the  apostle  himself ;  it  is  found  nowhere  else.  However, 
Aristophanes  has  oefivonpooGmelv  [Nub.  v.  363],  and  Cicero  tpcuvonpo- 
ctoneiv  [ad  Attic,  vii.  20].  Our  word  means,  first  of  all,  "  to  be  of 
handsome  countenance,"  then,  "to  recommend  one's-self  by  beauty,'' 
"  to  insinuate  one's-self."  But  those  things  by  which  the  Judaists 
recommended  themselves  are  mere  externals,  iv  aapKi.  The  dative 
T(3  oravfHo  is  to  be  taken  as  the  dat.  instrumenti :  "  the  cross,  t.  e., 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  alone, 
is  the  cause  of  persecution."     See  on  v.  11.) ' 

Ver.  13. — A  fresh  rebuke  relates  to  the  hypocrisy  of  those  men  ; 
they  are  not  really  concerned  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  law, 
they  only  want  to  make  a  show  with  a  great  number  of  proselytes. 
The  picture  of  the  Pharisees,  Matth.  xxiii.  4,  seq.,  is  entirely  simi- 
lar, but  neither  that  nor  the  one  here  can  be  extended  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  sect.  (The  aopf,  of  which  they  boast,  is  here  to 
be  understood  physically  of  the  circumcised  flesh.  The  thought 
contains  a  bitter  irony ;  instead  of  seeking  the  sovls  of  men,  these 
literal  interpreters  boa^t  of  ihQ  flesh  of  those  whom  they  have  per- 
suaded to  be  circumcised.) 

Ver.  14. — Paul  then  opposes  his  pure  endeavours  to  these  dis- 
honest proceedings  :  "  I  seek  not  glory  in  the  sight  of  men^  but  find 
it  only  in  the  cross  of  Christy  i,  6.,  the  dying  Saviour  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  my  boasting,  him  alone  do  I  make  of  any  account,  men  are 
of  no  account  with  me."  Paul  can  say  this,  because  he  knows  that 
he  (as  to  his  sinful  old  man)  is  dead,  that  Christ,  the  pure,  perfect 
neio  man  lives  in  him  (ii.  20).  Where  this  living  event  of  regene- 
ration has  not  taken  place,  Paul  means  to  say,  there  this  impurity  is 
unavoidable.  The  dying  of  the  old  man,  which  at  the  same  time 
always  supposes  the  birth  of  the  neio  one,  is  here  again,  according  to 
the  typical  acceptation  of  the  death  of  Christ  (ii.  21),  called  a  being 
crucified,  and  the  dC  ov,  sc.  aravpov,  intimates  that  the  possibility  of 
regeneration  is  ^  given  by  the  death  of  Christ  alone.  The  twofold 
turn  of  the  idea  Eoravp^rat  tfiol  Ko^fiio^  Kaycj  KOGfiG),  merely  expresses 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  ties  between  the  believer  and  the  world : 
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"  the  "world  is  as  good  as  dead  to  me,  it  no  longer  contains  any 
living  power  of  attraction  for  me  ;  and,  vice  versd,  I  also  am  dead 
ta  it."  (The  ifMH  firj  yevotro  answers  to  the  "W  '^.  ^^,^,  Gen.  xliv. 
7  ;  Jos.  xxiv.  16.) 

Ver.  15.— In  Christ,  that  is,  in  his  body,  the  church,  the  old  sep- 
arating distinctions  are  no  longer  in  force  (see  on  iii.  28,  v.  6) ;  the^-e 
all  depends  on  the  Kaivi}  Kriai^.i,  e.,  that  the  true  regeneration  follow, 
that  Christ,  the  new  man,  be  fully  born  in  the  heart.  (See  tlie  de- 
tails at  2  Cor.  v.  17,  and  at  Eph.  ii.  10.) 

Ver.  16. — Paul  then  concludes  the  epistle  with  invoking  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  mercy  (grace  follows  in  ver.  18);  this  wish  is, 
however,  confined  to  those  who  follow  the  above  rule  (that  circum- 
cision is  no  longer  of  any  force  in  Christ,  but  only  the  neio  birth),  as 
they  alone  are  the  true  people  of  God,  the  spiritual  Israel,  which 
the  nation  of  the  Israelites  only  prefigured.  This,  restriction  of  the 
wish  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  as  an  invidious  exclusion  of  others. 
The  affectionate  apostle  would  gladly  bless  the  whole  world  ;  but 
these  others  are  by  their  moral  state  incapable  of  receiving  the  bless- 
ing ;  the  organ  for  it  is  wanting  in  them.  Even  if  he  had  blessed 
them,  still  the  blessing  and  the  peace  would  have  returned  again 
to  him  that  blessed  (Matth.  x.  13  ;  John  xvii.  9),  because  they  would 
find  no  place  in  them.  (Kav6v  is  here,  as  at  Phil  iii.  16,  a  rule  of 
faith  ;  it  is  found  in  another  sense,  2  Cor.  x.  13. — The  kcu  M,  k.  t.  A., 
is  only  to  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  k-n'  avrovq,  for  those  that 
walk  according  to  the  true  rule  are  themselves  the  spiritual  Israel  of 
God,  an  antithesis  to  the  mere  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  Rom.  ii. 
29,  ix.  6.  For  they  strive  and  contend,  as  Jacob  did  formerly,  whon 
he  received  the  name  of  Israel.  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  seq.)  It  is  striking 
here,  that  eZpr/ri/  stands  before  tXeog,  whereas  it  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  i. 
2  ;  2  Tim.  i,  2  ;  Jude  ver.  2)foUoios,  which  also  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  since  peace  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  mercy.  Yet  a  de- 
sign is  scarcely  to  be  sought  in  this  collocation  ;  Paul  meant,  I 
suppose,  at  first,  to  write  elpjjvT]  only,  and  then  brought  in  the  t:Xenr, 
which  was  hard  by  and  fiimiliar  to  him,  to  which  is  joined  finally,  in 
ver.  18,  x^Wy  which  elsewhere  is  wont  to  be  named  first. 
'  Ver.  17. — Finally,  after  his  blessing  on  believers,  there  follows 
another  hard  parting  blow  for  his  audacious  adversaries  ;  Paul  re- 
curs in  just  pride  to  his  apostolical  authority  and  his  arduous  laboJMs 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  demands  that  his  labours  be  not  in- 
creased by  still  further  burdens.  (ToD  /.oc^ov  sc.  ;vp<^vov,  "  hence- 
forth," ^o^^Aac,  different  from  rb  Xoi-zor,  '*for  the  rest,"  2  Cor.  xiii. 
11. — XrtyfjiaTa  are  marks  which  were  burnt  inro  the  slaves,  in  order  to 
know  them  when  they  ran  away  ;  also  into  such  as  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  gods  as  tlioir  slaves.  [See  the  [iass.iue.H  wliicli  relate  to 
this  point  in  Winer  in  tlie  Comm.  on  this  jriSMif^e.]     The  words 
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might  therefoie  mean,  "  I  have  entirely  devoted  myself  to  Christ/' 
and  have  therefore  only  to  execute  his  will.  But  the  addition  iv  tw 
a^fiari  fioVy  in  my  hody^  ohliges  us  to  understand  the  crlyftara  of  the 
wounds  which  Paul  had  received  in  his  calling  as  apostle.  See  on 
*2  Cor.  xi.  28,  seq.  These  are  actaal  vouchers  for  all  that  the  apostle 
had  had  to  endure  in  his  apostolical  service. — ^They  are  called  ort'T*- 
fiara  ^tfaov^  hranding-marks  (^  Jesm^  because  they  were  received  in 
his  service,  and  in  consequence  of  his  labours  for  Mto.  What  was 
meant  to  bring  shame  he  bears  as  honowrable  scars.) 

Yer.  18. — The  usual  formula  of  wishing  them  grace  at  length 
closes  the  Epistle  to  the  Gklatians ;  for,  along  with  the  xdpig  every- 
thing else  is  given.  But  Paul  wishes  x^^  P^^^  ^^  Trvevfiarog  v/iwv, 
ffrace  with  your  spirit,  not  merely  fied*  vfujv^  with  you,  in  order,  as 
Blickert  correctly  remarks,  once  more  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  viqtory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  however  the  latter 
may  shew  itself,  which  victory  is  only  possible  through  grace.  (But 
see  2  Tim.  iv.  22,  where  wvsvfia  stands  also,  without  the  possibility 
of  such  a  reference.) 
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